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From the Literary Gazette. 


HE author of th's novel will have 
. no one to accuse So much as him- 
self, if the critical judgment passed up- 
On it should not be so favourable as he 
wishes, He has raised the standard by 
which sucb productions are tried so 
high, that it is not surprising that even 
he should sometimes be found to fall 
short of it. In aword, we think The 
Heart of Mid- Lothian, for such is the 
title of the story which occupies these 
four volumes, inferior in almost every 
respect to the preceding works from the 
same source, including the Waverley 


furnish a bad foundation for a narrative 
of this length. The law with which the 
volumes abouad, tho’ sometimes w:tty 
and generally whimsical, ts by tar tvo 
prolix : and the endless definitions of 
Mr. Saddletree, an artisan prone to at- 
tending the court of session, become re- 
ally tedious. ‘To conclude our objec- 
tions, there are more evident symptoins 
of carelessness in this cofhposition than 
we remember in any of the former ; aud 
tho’ the author cannot write ill, nor what 
would fail to be entertaining, he has 
upon the whole permitted as much alloy 


series with that designated as Tales of to creep into these pages as we could 


my Landlord. 

It appears to us that this new publi- 
eatiou has less of the portraiture of na- 
tional manners than the best of its pre- 
cursors, while it has more of the uncom- 


have anticipated at his hands. 
Notwithstanding these defects, how- 
ever, there are many parts of deep pn- 
thos ; there is great spirit and truth io 
the drawing of most of the characters ; 


mon incidents common to the class of the fabulous portion of the story 1s ad- 
writings to which it belongs. It pro- mirably connected with the history of 
duces an inferior effect from delineating, Captain Porteous’ death, and its conse- 
aod that io a fainter manner, the charac- quences ; an.: the catastrophe is dread- 
teristics of a sect (Cameronians) neither fully just, though perhaps the moral fes- 
20 important nor so interesting as the son instilled hy the hves of Euphemia 
Covenanters, personified in Balfour of Deans and George Robertson, ts rather 
Burley, old Mrs. Headrizg, and their calculated to produce evil than good. 

teachers and partisans. Its actors areof | Noveis are to us the most difficult 
too low an order, and the scene of a things to review in a satisfactory manner. 


gaol, with the adventures of its inmates Neither a dry outline of the plot, noran- 


of thieftakers, prostitutes, rogues, roh- extract of any particular part, suffice to 
bers and murderers, does, we conceive, convey an adequate idea ot the subject 
B ATHENEUx. Vol. 4. 
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in hand, and our limitsdo not admit of 
going more at large into illustration. As 
far as we may go we now procecd to 
analyze * the Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ 

The Heurt of Mid-Lothian, then, is 
the Tulbooth,or Newgate of Edinburgh, 
and it is facetiously declared to bea sad 
_ heart, a close heart, a wicked heart and 
a poor heart, a strong heart and a high 
heart. At the execution of one Wilson, 
in Sept. 1736, for robbing a custom- 
house officer, some tumult arose, and 
Porteous, captain of the town guard, 
fired among the mob, by which several 
persons were killed. For this offence 
he was tried, and condemned to death, 
but repneved by Queen Caroline on the 
day appointed for his doom. The pop- 
ulace were infuriated by this baulk on 
justice as they considered it,and at night 
the extriordinary spectacle was seen of 
an org coc multitude disarming the 
soldiery securing the gates, breaking 
open the prison, dragging forth the 
criming!jand hanging him near the usual 
place 'or carrying into effect the sen- 
tence of the law. No disurder of any 
kind accompanied this tumultuous ri- 
sing, in winch politics were deeply con- 
cerned, 

The ficticn woven upon this real in- 
cident is thus managed. In the Tol- 
booth, at tie period of Porteous’ mob, 
is a girl named Effie Deans, accused of 
child-murder, and at least of concealing 
the birth of a natural child, which was 
a capital offence by the then laws of 
Scotland. She is the youngest daugh- 
ter of David Deans, a cow-keeper, near 
Edinburgh, a rigid Dissenter of the sect 
of Cameronians. Reuben Butler, a 
poor young schoolmaster in holy orders, 
and attached to Jeanie Deans, the elder 
sister, 1s forced by the mob to officiate 
as chaplain to Capt. Porteous ; and it 
turns out that un accomplice of Wil- 
son’s, who acted a conspicuous part in 
this riot in a female dress, is the seducer 
of poor Effie, and the father of her lost 
child. ‘To rescue her is one of his in- 
ducements to undertake this desperate 
exploit, but she refuses to escape when 
the doors of her dungeon are opened to 
her. Robertson is obliged to fly, and 
figures in half adozen Jonathan Wild 
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sort of adventures; one of which 
is to persuade Jeanie Deans to swear 
tha: her unhappy sister had not conceal- 
ed her pregnancy from her, which would 
do away with the capital charge against 
her, This perjury the religious and vir- 
tuous Jeanie refuses to commit, and— 
Eltie is convicted and condemned to die. 
Jeanie now determines to walk to Lone 
don, and solicit her pardon of theQueen ; 
and through the mediation of the great 
Duke of Argyle, she obtains an inter- 
view of Her Majesty, and miraculous- 
ly carries her point. In her journey, 
however, she encounters some strange 
obstacles. ' She is made captive by an 
old gipsy of the name of Murdockson, 
who, with her mad daughter, are the 
parties that disposed of Kifie’s cluld, out 
of revenge for the seduction of the daugh- 
ter by Robertson. She also encounters 
Robertson himself, who turns out to be 
the son of Mr, Staunton, a dignitary of 
the Church, and of a very ancient fam- 
ily. He is now reclaimed and repentant. 
Having accomplished her purpose in 
London, Jeanie returns, marries Butler, 
who is presented toa church by the 
Duke of Argyle ; and David Deans, be- 
ing appointed a kind of overseer at the 
same piace, the whole family settle com- 
fortably on the borders of Dumbarton- 
shire. Effie, when released, elopes from 
her father’s house, and 1s secretly united 
to her luver, who gets her polished by a 
few years’ residence upon the continent, 
and returns to England and to large 
property with his wife, whose history is 
contined to his own bosom, and that of 
her sister. They live in splendid 
wretchedness, while the bumbler bran- 
ches of the Deans’ connection enjoy 
comfort and happiness. Mrs. Mur- 
dockson being very properly hanged at 
Carlisle, her confession affords reason 
to beheve that Effie’s infant had not 
been murdered ; and Robertson, alias 
Sir George Staunton, with his lady, 
visit Scotland, in order to trace him if 
possible. In his search he lands at an 
island near Butler’s residence, where be 
is attacked by a desperate smuggler and 
his associates, and killed, it is believed, 
by a young lad, one of the gang. This 
savage is his own son, who had been 
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sold by Murdockson to these banditti. 
He perishes soon after, and Lady 
Staunton is converted to Catholicisin 
and retires to a convent. Old David 
Deans is gathered to his fathers, and the 
Butlers live beloved and die lamented. 

Such is the general outline of this 
Novel ; but there are subordinate cha- 
racters of considerable orivinaiity, who 
fill up the canvas, and often stand on the 
foreground. Of these the chiel are, the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, a selfish Natural, 
and a suitor to Jeanie Deans, tho’ his 
mode of courtship is exceedingly cu- 
rious and taciturn. Bartholine Sad- 
dletree, the law-devoted artisan, of 
whom we have already spoken, and his 
wife; Mrs. Glass, snuff-seller in London, 
and Scotch cousin to the‘Deans, The 
Queen, Lady Suffolk, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle and his family. Madge Wildfire, 
alias M:ss Murdockson, a crazy Ophe- 
lia in low life, singing snatches of old 
songs, and conversing with fancied 
ghosts and goblins, Ratcliffe, a police 
officer, compound of thief and traitor ; 
toxzether with sundry villains, such as 
adora the Beggar's Opera, and a due 
proportion of Edinburgh lawyers and 
gossips, who are brought in more or 
less to take a share in the business go- 
ing forward. 

After perusing this epitome, we ima- 
gue our readers will coincide with our 
opinion, that the dramatis persone are 
a littie too far degraded in the scale of 
humanity ; and that some of the main 
incidents border too closely upon the 
improbable of romance. Robertson’s 
hair-breadth ’scapes,and the susequent 
elevation of Ethe to bea leader of 
fashion at court, the perilous travels of 
Jeanie, her incarceration in a gipsy cav- 
ern, and ber confabulation with the 
Queen ; and the violent finale, are all 
objectionable in this point of view: 
and when events so like miracles are 
resorted to in order to disentangle the 
intricacies of plot, it 1s astonishing how 
it diminishes the interest we take ia the 
fate of the parties implicated. We 
don’t care for Tom Thumb’s dying, or 
being swallowed by a cow, when we 
know there is an enchanter who can 
bring him to life again, or cause the 


quadruped to cast him up. 
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We now proceed to make a few ex- 
tracts, ‘The death of an old griping 
rascal, the elder laird of Dumbiedikes, 
is well painied. He was about to dise 
tress his tenaats, Deans, and the mother 
of Butler. 

‘On the very term-day, when their 
ejectment should have taken place, 
when all their neighbours were prepar- 
ed to pity, and not one to assist them, 
the minister of the parish, as well asa 
doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty 
summons to attend the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes. Both were surprised, for his 
contempt for both faculties had been 
pretty commonly his theme over an extra 
bottle, that is to say, at least once every 
day. The leech for the soul, and he 
for the body, alighted in the court of 
the little old Manor-house, at almost the 
sane time ; and when they had gazed 
a moment ateach other in some sur- 
prise, both in the eame breath express- 
ed their conviction that Dumbiedikes 
must needs be very ill indeed, since he 
summoned thein both to his presence 
atonce. Ere the servant could usher 
them to his apartment, the party was 
augmented by a man of law, Nichil No- 
vit, writing himself procurator before 
the Sherifl-court, for in these days there 
were no solicitors, "This latter person 
was first summoned to the apartment of 
the Laird, where, after some short 
space, the soul-curer and the body-cu- 
rer were invited to join him. 

‘ Dumbiedikes has been by this time 
transported into the best bed-room, used 
only upon occasions of death and mar- 
riage, and called, from the former of 
these occupations, the Dead-Room. 
There was in this apartment, besides 
the sick person himself and Mr. Novit, 
the son and heir of the patient, a tall 
gawky silly-looking boy, of fourteen or 
fifteen, and a housekeeper, a good bux- 
om figure of a woman, betwixt forty 
and filty, who had kept the keys and 
inanaged matters at Duinbiedikes’ since 
the lady’s death. It was to these at- 
tendants that Dumbiedikes addressed 
himself pretty nearly ‘in these words ; 
temporal and spiritual matters, the care 
of his health and hig affairs, being 
strangely jumbled, in a head wiach was 
never one of the clearest ; 
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“These are sair times wi me, gentle- 
men and neighbours ! amaist as ill as at 
the aughty-pvine, when I was rabbled 
by the collegeaners—They mistook 
me muckle—they ca'd me papist, but 
there was never a papist bit about me, 
minister.—Jock, ye'll tak warning— 
it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there 
stands Nichil Novit, that will tell ye 
I was never gude at paying debts in 
my life.—Mr. Novit, ye'll no forget to 
draw the rent that’s due on the Yerl’s 
band—if I pay debt to other folk, I 
thiok they suld pay it to me—that 
equals aquals.—Jock, when ye hae 
naething else to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree ; it will be growing, 
Jock, when ye're sleeping. My father 
tauld me sae forty years sin’, but J ne’er 
fand time to mind him.—Jock, ne’er 
driok brandy in the morning, it files the 
stamach ; gin ye take a morning’s 
draught, let it be aqua mirabilis; Jenny 
there makes it weel. Doctor, my 
breath is growing as scant asa broken- 
winded piper’s, when he has played for 
four-and -twenty hours at a penny wed- 
ding—Jenny, pit the cool aneath my 
head—put it’s a’ needless ! Maszs John, 
eould ye think o’ rattling ower some bit 
short prayer, it wad do me gude may 
be, and keep some queer thoughts out 
o’ my head.—Say something, man.” 

‘I cannot use a prayer like a rat- 
rhyme,’ answered the honest clergyman; 
‘and if you would have your soul re- 
deemed like a prey from the fowler, 
Laird, you must needs shew me your 
state of mind.’ : 

“‘ And shouldna ye ken that without 
my telling you?” answered the patient, 
<< What have I been paying stipend aod 
teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever 
sin’ the aughty-nine, an’ I canna get a 
spell of a prayer for’t, the only time I 
ever asked forane in my life ?—Gang 
awa’ wi your whiggery, if that’s a’ ye 
can do; auld Curate Kiltstoup wad 
hae read half the prayer-book to me by 
this time—Awa’ w’ye !—Doctor, let’s 
see if ye can do ony thing better for me.” 


The Doctor, who had received some 
information in the meaowhile from the 
kkouse-keeper om the state of his com- 
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plaints, assured him the medical art 
could not prolong his lite many hours, 


‘Then damn Mass John and you 
baith !” cried the furious and untracta- 
ble patient. “ Did ye come here for 
naethiog but to tell me that ye canna 
help me at the pinch? Out wi’ them, 
Jenny—out o’ the house! and, Jock, 
my curse, and the curse o’ Cromwell 
gae w:' ye, if ye gie thein either fee or 
bountth, or sae muckle as a black pair 
o’ cheverons.” 


‘The clergyman and doctor made a 
speedy retreat out of the apartment, 
while Dumbiedikes fell into one of 
those transports of violent and profane 
language, which had procured him the 
surname of Damn-me-dikes—* Bring 
me the brandy bottle, Jenny, ye b—,” 
he cried, with a voice in which passion 
contended with pain. ‘ I can die as I 
have lived, without fashing ony o’'them, 
But there’s a fearful thing hings about 
my heart, and an anker of brandy 
winna wash it away—The Deans at 
Woodend ! I sequestrated them in the 
dear years, and now they aretofht they'll 
starve—and that Beersheba, and that 
auld trooper’s wife and her oe, they'll 
starve—they ll starve !—Lovok out, 
Jock ; what night is’t?” 

‘Onding o’ snaw, father,” answered 
Jock, after having opened the window, 
and looked out with great composure, 

“ They'll perish in the drifts,’ said 
the expiring sinner—* they'll perish wi 
cauld !—but I'll be het enough, gin a 
tales be true.” 
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¢T his last observation was made un- 
der breath, and in a tone which made 
the very attorney shudder. He tried 
his hand at ghostly advice, probably 
for the first time in his life, and recom- 
mended, as an opiate for the agonized 
conscience of the Laird, reparation of 
the injuries he had done to these dis- 
tressed families, which, he observed by 
the way, the civil law called resteutio 
an integrum. But Mammon was strug- 
gling with Remorse for retaining his ~ 
place in a bosom he had so long pos- 
sessed ; and he partly succeeded, as an . 
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old tyrant proves often too strong for 
bis insurgent rebels. 

**f canna do't,” he answered, with 
a voice of despair, ‘ It would kill me 
to do’t—how can ye bid me pay hack 
siller, when ye kea how I want it? or 
dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae 
weel into my ain plaid-nuik?) = Nature 
made Dumbiedikes and Beersheba to 
be ae man’s land—She did by *** Ni- 
chil, it wad kill me to part them.” 

‘But ye maun die, whether or no, 
Laird,’ said Mr. Novit ; ‘and maybe 
ye wad die easier—it’s but trying. Vl 
scroll the disposition in nae time.’ 

“ Dinoa speak o’t, Sir, or I'l! fling 
the stoup at your head—But Jock, Jad, 
ye see bow the warld warstles with me 
on iny death-bed. Be kind to the puir 
creatures the Deanses and the Butlers. 
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Dinna let the warld get a grip o’ ya, 
Jock—but keep the g-ar thegither ! 
and whate’er ye do, dispone Beersheba 
at no rate. Let the creatures stay at a 
moderate mailing, and hae bite and 
soup: it will maybe be the better wi? 
your father where he’s gaun, lad.” 

* Alter these contradictory instruc- 
tions, the Laird teit his mind so much 
at ease that he drank three bumpers of 
brandy continuously, and “ soushed 
awa,’ as Jenny expres-ed it, in an at- 
tempt to sing “ De'il stick the minister.” 


To this specimen we need scarce- 
ly add, that we retract every censure 
upon The Heart of Mid-Lothwn,  ex- 
cept when compand wath the fur- 
Ines productions of the same author. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1318. 


aTR, 
OMETHING extraordinary is a!- 
ways making its appearance inAmer 
ica, and accounts of the same generally 
appear ip the English journals grossly 
exazeerated. [am one of those who 
from experience have learnt the caution 
necessary to be observed belore placing 
implicit confiience in the relations of 
our trans-atlantic brethren, and am old 
enouch to remember the sensation 
caused by the supernatural appearances 
on the Apulachian mountains; the 
glory by which they were surrounded, 
dispelling the darkness, as the morming 
suo triumphs over the clouds of night ; 
the vision lasted until some fanatic as- 
serted it was the “descent of the New 
Jerusalem,” when reason prevailed, and 
we heard of the inhabitants and them 
no inore.* Lately we bave had “ mov- 
ang stones” in Carolina, but which ceas- 
ed their motion when Dr. James, of 
New York, set on foot an enquiry con- 
cerning them. What I at present wish 
to observe upon is,: the sccount of 
“huge Sea Serpents,” lately said to 
have been seen along that wonderful 


* Those luminous appearances on the Apalochian 
TORNtAINS Were ascri to the particular state of 
the at. nosphere. Some ofthe American philosophers 
evep travelled frou Philadelphia to observe them. 


coast; my intention hewever 1s not to 
enter Into any cisquisiticn whether or 
no they are of the same species with 
these ol: antiquity—those which desuoy- 
ed Laocoon aud yet feute in se ulpture, 
that which proved the youthful nerves 
of Hercules, or the more sagacious one 
which iereiold the death of dain. and 
thereby proved itsell.a good christian. 
This L wilt leave to my Aimcrican * 
brethren who are well qualified for such 
researches, To merely intend to state 
that the Serpent of the Qcean, such as 
they are described in tie accounts from 
America, are no novel appearance, Lit 
have eae seen inthe Meaditerrsnes: Ms 
Thappenedto be on board the Phitcac 

one of bis Majesty's bras of warcer me 
manded by Captain Guivon: having 
joined ber oo tne Pah of Decearver, 
ISlt, at Grbrahar; Lord Cochisene. 
Commissary-Geacral Macdowel, a. 
Captain Harcit: ire of the en mneers, Werte 
passenzers.® TPincution then thn is pace 


ee ee ee ee ~~ 
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* Captain Harding. a man of. ond: rah os ag 
took viewsofthe city moe ound Gotteed sant Nares 
whilst the master of the Lire sonade dd tte hos naa 


nutely, UNCor pretence GH Croppiog fer Une ot 
anchor. L oshowal be iewve Lord Oenseouth secod 
upon Capt. Bacdioges gs iy as thet qgomtiemana ree 
marked to in amesns: of comida, nt Uae wean 


sifu; Gan oem de hy the tie nm Cho aeltte on Cs 
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ticularly as they are living, and can con- 
tradict me if I state any thing which is 
not correct. 

_ After relieving with a supply of pro- 
visions the Portuguese fortress of Me- 
lillo on the coast of Barbary, aud an- 
choring for one day before the celebrat- 
ed ruins of Oran, we entered the bay of 
Algiers, and moored the vessel about 
three miles to the eastward of the city, 
where vessels in common do not ride.— 
Our motive for chusing this position was 
in order to sound the bay as secretly 
as possible. ‘The depth of water might 
be nine fathoms. Oue of the cables was 
cut under water on the second day of 
our anchorage, I apprehend by the coral 
rocks, near which place the ship was. 
A seaman remarked to me from the 
poop, where he was fishing, that he be- 
lieved the devil in the shape of a serpent 
had cut our cable, and was now along- 
side as long as the ship. I immediately 
looked over the gangway and perceived 
four of these reptiles sporting in the 
water: they appeared to me about 
thirty feet in length, of a dark brown 
colour, witha slizht silvery tinge on 
the belly, and on each side of the head : 
the head was small, and in thickness of 
body the size of a stout man’s thigh, 
tapering towards the tail. _ I observed 
thom frequently roll over, stretched at 
full lengtn, and when preparing to 
advance, the head was raised and the 
tail rolled upwards like a coach whiel 
in size nearly to the middle of the 
animal’s back; lowering its head, 
which seemed to have been raised as a 
necessary action to preserve its balance 
in folding up the tail, it darted forward 
with considerable velocity, unfurling it- 
selfas it advanced. The sailors vainly 
endeavoured to catch one of them, let- 
ting down shark- hooks with different 
baits. My opinion was, that the mouth 
of the animal, which generally appeared 
open when the head was reared, would 
not admit a bait larger than an orange, 
being quite out of our ideas of propor- 
tion with respect to its body. They 
never came nearer to the surface than 
six fect,so we found it useless toattempt 
them with a harpoon. ‘The men bathed 
amongst them unmoiested, nor did they 
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aban-lon the vicinity of the vessel on the 
occasion, which confismed mein my 
opinion that, from the «ize of the mouth, 
they were incapable of being dangerous 
tomen. We saw them every day dur- 
ing our stay, until our removal into the 
Mole, when they left us, or rather we 
left them. An old Greek renegado 
told me they were common in the bay, 
but he had never known any of them 
being caught. Avhinet, the adiniral’s 
pilot, then on board the filty gun ship, 
destroyed shortly alter by Lord Ex- 
mouth, said they were regardea by the 
fishermen with a superstitious reverence, 
who believed if they lelt the bay the 
fish would also leave it. 

They had not, to. me, that “ carved” 
appearance noticed by the Americans, 
I mighthave discovered that and several 
other peculiarities of torm in them bya 
more narrow scrutiny, bit 1 imacimed 
they were only curiosities to myself, 
and scarce worth recording i my 
I did however receid dein 
from a practice never to Ont Nouelg 
whatever passed under my own ob sere 
vation. I pointed them out to Lord 
Cochrane and the other passengers, and 
if I recollect aright, his Lordship said 
they were not uncommon, or words 
bearing that construction. Alter this 
statement, “the American serpent,” 
losing its claim to noveity, is divested 
of much of its interest ; as itis no more 
wonderful that the serpent of the Medi- 
terrancan should be seen on that coast, 
than the whale of Greenland on the 
coast of Cornwall. 

Iam, &c. 
Fitzroy Place. 

P. S. The master ofan American ves- 
sel arrived at Penobscot asserts his hav- 
ing encountered at sea a serpent full 
one hundred feet long, and in thickness 
greater than a water cask. This for- 
midahle animal reared itself severel fect 
out of the water, took alook at the ship, 
and quietly glided away. An affidavit 
is said to be prepuring for the master 
and crew to establish this extraordinary 
fact. This account is given in Lloyd's 
list, which alone renders- it wortiy of 
notice. ‘The dimensions of a water cask 
are various, barrels, butts, and pun- 
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eheons, and those called eang-casks on 
board of merchant ships commonly con- 
tain two hundred or more gallons, and 
are at least three feet in diameter; if the 
latter 13 meant, “astonishing” indeed 
must be the size of this animal; if by 
“(water cask” is meant the barrel in 
common use, about one fool in diameter, 
more astonishing still mu-t it be in the 
former case, as the master’s fears must 
have magoified Ins powers of vision.and 
in the latter it mav be accounted for by 
suffering bim to have passed a cable 
washed off some ship's deck in a gale of 
wind, which [ think not improbable. 
About twelve years avo an American 
captain trading for turs, saw on the shores 
of New Zealand an animal of the serpent 
kind which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-top ; of this fact 
“an affidavit was also prepared but 
never administered ;” perhaps this may 
be the same animal, and the discoverer 
the same person. I have heard more 
extraordinary things asserted by Ameri- 
can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I 
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give no credit. “Jonathan” had heard 
of the serpent, and determined to have 
asbare in the glory of fixing itasa 
native of “the Columbian Ocean.” 
National vanity is deemed preterable 
to truth by most American seamen,and 
the above may be set down asa fit com- 
panion to the Scotch Mermaids which 
were exhibited in the western isles, and 
were actually sworn to by several 
Scotch persons and second-sighted old 
women. I see no reason to alter my 
opinion, that the serpent of America 
and the Mediterranean are of the same 
species, and not wncommon, though 
rarely noticed, ‘The difference in size 
will soon bereconciled, andas America 
is the land of the marvellous they are 
entitled to forty or fifty fect extra upon 
such an occasion. I expect some other 
captam, on the strength of this great 
discovery, will import us a parody to 
its honour on the famous national song, 
such as— 


Hail Columbia! favour'd strand ! 
Fiil’d with snakes by sea and land. 


NOVELS. 
——ii a 
Extracted from the British Critick, Jnue 1818, 


A’ public opinion is by no means 
in favour of fictitious compositiuns, 
we allude to novels ; it is our intention 
to devote a few pages of our present 
Dumber to an investigation of the prin- 
cipal causes, which have led many to 
condemn every work of that nature, as 
injurious in its consequences, and un- 
worthy the attention of any rational 
being. 

We do not pretend to enter into 
such a discussion with unbiassed feel- 
ings ; on the contrary, we are warm 
partizans of that degraded and perse- 
cuted tribe of authore, who are known 
by the name of novellists, and think 
that no wfiters bave contributed more 
than they have to the amusement and 
instruction of society. Lubouring in a 
field, which bag been so long the com- 
mon property of every dabbicr'$n let- 
ters, they are making it produce, day 
alter day, new and succulent plaats, in 


order to gratify the pampered palate ot 
an indolent public. Labouring too with 
a success, which has never known a 
moment's diminution, they have, on 
that account, brought down upon their 
heads the ruthless venyzeance of all the 
other practitioners ta literature. Phe- 
ologians, historians, moralists, and phi- 
losophers, are all animated with the 
same spirit of hostility : aud, however 
they differ upon other points, are unan- 
Imous in conlerring the mo-t cfensive 
terms upon these light-hearted children 
of pleasure and tinagination, Not, 
however, coatent with directing the 
venoin of their malice agaist the com- 
posers, they must even enceavour to 
fing it upon us, who are merely the 
readers of such pubsieahens, “The 
theologian assures us, thet the time 
spent in these idle pur-utta would he 
better employed in mediloting on mere 
important aod less wo.iuly obtects : 
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the historian informs us, that, in with- 
drawins our attention from the inui- 
deats of real life to those, woich never 
did, and never can occur, we are werk- 
ening the mind, and misieading the 
judgineat 3) whilst the moraiist asserts, 
that, as we only live to read, instead of 
reading how to live, we are perpetually 
developing those passious, of which the 
influeace, as it is most dangerous, 
ought to be kept under the severest 
control, Woat other charges may be 
denounced azainst us, we are at a loss 
to discover: if there be any, in all 
provability they will be of a similar 
nature, and may therefore, for the pres- 
ent, remain unnoticed. Before the 
conclusion of this article, we will ex- 
amine the grounds on whichall such ac- 
cusations rest ; because, by so doing, 
we shall make it evident to all our 
readers, that the perusul of a good novel 
is neither a misapplication of time, nor 
a study calculated to warp the under- 
standing, or foster an improper por- 
tion of enthusiastic feeling. 

Previously to taking up the gauntlet 
in defence of novel-readers, it inay be 
necessary to state explicitly, that we are 
not desirous of recommending to any 
person, in any station of life, an indis- 
criminate perusal of every novel or ro- 
mance, which emanates from the Mi- 
nerva or Apollo press, and which ts 
therefore pre-doomed to occupy a place 
on the shelves of our circulating libra- 
ries. We are as well aware, as indi- 
viduals can be, that nothing exceeds 
‘the trash, which defiles the pages of 
some of these productions : but there 
are others, in which the great truths of 
morality and religion are advocated in 
such powerful and impressive language, 
as would not disgrace the austerest 
philosopher. Like the charaeter, which 
Martial gave to his own epigrams, some 
are good, some bad, and the majority 
moderate. From a collection of this 
nature, where the different particles are 
known to us, more or less, through the 
mediuin of common conversation, a 
judicious setection may be easily made: 
and the reading of such works, in this 
devartmeut of literature, as have met 
with general approbation, so far from 
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being prejudicial to the mental faculties, 
Is actually tavourabie to their further 
developement. For reflection, as Mad- 
ame de Siael has well observed, finds 
much inore to discover in the details of 
society, than in any gereral idea, which 
you may throw out regarding it; aod 
nothing is yo well calculated to excite 
reflection, especially in the minds of 
the young, as the fictitious narratives, 
of which we are speaking. For to 
them such works serve as living pic- 
tures of manners as they rise, and by 
exhibiting, in strong and vivid colours, 
the imbecilities and follies of mankind, 
impart the first rudiments of that kaowl- 
edve of the human heart, which is so 
necessary to insure our happiness, and 
which is su difficult, and so dangerous, 
and so tedious to acquire, if it is to be 
gleaned from the great book of nature. 
Thus affording what is said to be the 
result of age alone, experience, they 
mike youth acquainted with the vices 
and profligacies of the world, at the 
same time that they withdr.w it from 
the sphere of their contamination, Nor 
are these advantages confined only to 
the younger branches of the communi- 
ty; they extend also to the more ad- 
vanced in life: for to them they recall 
(and the recollection, whether io the 
noon or evening of existence, is and 
ought to be pleasant,) the pursuits, dis- 
tresses, and enjoyments of their earher 
years : they rekindle in their bovoms 
those milder and gentler feelings of our 
nature, which time and toil, and vexa- 
tion and anguish, are perpetually tend- 
ing to extinguish in us all: and though 
much stress may not be placed upon 
the observation, they often supply those 
uselul hints for the eonduct of individ- 
uals in society, and for the internal reg- 
ulation of famities, which are not like- 
ly to be found in the multifarious vo!- 
umes, which learned divines have put 
forth for the amendment of the age, 
nor in any of those ingenious discourses 
on morality, which philosophers have 
indited tor its edification from the 
combined love of fame, money, and 
man@ad. = | 

It has been thought proper to mark 
out thus distinctly the limits, within 
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which we defend novel-reading, in or- 
der that we may he released from the 
necessity of combatting those objec- 
tions, which apply only to such works 
of this description, as are in themselves 
indecent and improper. We shall now 
proceed, after making this limitat.on, to 
state how far, and under what circum- 
stances, we advocate the cause of novel- 
writers. As long then as they are con- 
tented with merely nol transgressiug 
the boundaries of morality and decency, 
and with merely shewing an external 
compliance with the established forms 
and institutions of society, as long as 
they think, that their duty is fully per- 
formed, if they do not throw a gorgeous 
veil over the deformities of vice, and do 
not apply their talents to defend an er- 
roneous system of philosophy, so long 
they are only entitled to the faint and 
negative praise of doing noharm. Be- 
fore they aspire to a Ingber meed, they 
must zealously inculcate the precepts 
and the practice of virtue: and, so far 
from being satisfied with standing on 
the defensive, when morality is attack- 
ed, they must be ever ready to run all 
hazards in behalf of its ordinances. 
No sarcasm, therefore, however poign- 
ant, no witticism, however brilliant, 
Must tempt them to admit ioto their 
writings the shadow of a syllable, de- 
rogatory to natural or revealed religion. 
They must shew as well by argument 
as by example, tbat if the very first in- 
roads of vice be not strenuously resist- 
ed, transgression will so produce trang- 
gression, that the difficulty of reforma- 
tion will increase with each succeeding 
mioute : and that the momentary 
gratification of any illegal passion, 
whether it be revenge, ambition, ava- 
rice, lust, or any other improper appe- 
tite of the mind, will be followed by 
many a lopg year of tribulation and 
anguisb. 
Not that in order to promote this 
laudable purpose, an author shoula 
ursue the plan, which is adopted by 
ra. West, Miss Hannah More, or 
their imitators ;—far from it. The 
system which these ladies unfortunately 
follow, the system of dedicating a cer- 
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their work to a dissertation on one of 
the moral virtues, is more calculated 
than any other to counteract the effect 
which they are so desirous of produc- 
ing. A novel never can succeed, in 
which the table merely serves a3 a ve- 
hicle tor tedious disquisitions on theo- 
retical ethics, or still more tedious ebul- 
litions of mawkish sentimentality. 
These essays, considered ag essays, 
may be very good, but unfortunately 
they are not at all entertaining : and 
novel-readers insist on being amused, 
in the first place, and merely submit to 
be instructed in the second. They 
will be satisfied with publications of 
this sort, if in their perusal they expe- 
rience delight without reapiog benefit, 
but not, it they are to reap benefit 
without experiencing delight. . The 
moral must therefore be the tnvisible 
power, which directs the events of the 
story, because, if it becomes the actuat- 
ing and visible power, it destroys the 
dramatic effect, and consequently, the 
illusion of the fiction. In such a case, 
as the author has two objects in view, 
to make us feel a moral truth, and to 
charm by the recital, which is to prove 
it, he generally loses one of them in the 
necessity which he feels of obtaining 
the other. He either represents the 
abstract idea vaguely, in order to pre- 
serve the probability and connection of 
his incidents, or he sacrifices truth and 
nature, to be mathematically precise in 
his philosophical speculations. Ia 
either case he is unfortunate: in the 
first, he cannot amuse, because every 
sentiment which he utters, and every 
situation which he describes, ia consid- 
ered as merely figuring towards the 
ethical result, and of little importance 
to the denouement of the tale: in the 
latter, he cannot instruct, because the 
language of the passions will sometimes 
glance across the coldness and spoil the 
wisdom of metaphysical exactness. 
Each chapter is thusa kind of allegory, 
in which the events can never be look- 
ed upon in any other light than so ma- 
ny different emblems ot the liule pithy 
adage, which is to be placed at their 
conclusion: and the whole narrative 


tain number of pages in each chupter of creates that species of disgust and dig 
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belief, often experienced by the instruc- 
tors of youth, who fail to convince 
their pupils, because they refer every 
thing that happens to prove the maxim 
which they may be. incelcating at the 
time. A fiction so constituted, to bor- 
row an observationof Madaine de Stael, 
will, ‘like allegory, always march 
between two rocks: if its end be mark- 
ed out too clearly, it tires; if it be con- 
cealed, it is forgotten ; and if it en- 
deavours to divide the attention, it no 
longer excites interest.” 

If these arguments shall not appear 
convincing to the novel-writer, there is 
a fact which proves more than a thou- 
sand volumes, how satisfactory they 
are to the novel-reader. This method 
of foistiag morality on his attention, 
very soon becomes evident to him, 
however negligent a peruser he may 
be ; a certain tact informs him, where 
this sermonizing begins, and he will 
very soon find out, where it is to con- 
clude; it will, therefore, be omitted, as 
regularly agitoccurs, and what is worse, 
be treated with contempt and derision, 
as an unseasonable interruption of the 
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ardson, the amiable Richardson, af- 
fords a very strong instance of the po- 
sition we are advancing. The virtuous 
personages of his drama moralize so 
regularly, so gloomily, so tediously, and 
so pedantically, that they are not half 
so attractive as his vicious ones, who 
thus engage on their side those affec- 
tions of the mind, which should belong 
to virtuous characters, and to virtuous 
eharacters alone. This, beyond a 
doubt, was not his intention ; but there 
is not a single individual, who has pe- 
rused his works, that does not at the 
bottom of his heart prefer a Lovelace 
to a Grandison, though, perhaps, he 
will not openly acknowledge euch a 
predilection. ‘I'he novels of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Marmontel, shew also 
very strongly that there is not a more 
sure and certain way of spreading infi- 
delity and immorality, than through 
novels filled with moral speculations : 
and yet their moral speculations were, 
perhaps, all in themselves correct, 
though the tendency of the actions 
founded upon them was quite the re- 
verse. To every rule of right they 


story, and a superiluous introduction of found exceptions : and on these they 


prety and virtue. We should almost 
ashamed to acknowledge how fre- 
quently this has been our owa practice, 
af we were not aware that there are 
many others equally averse to such 
works of supererogation, and who, hike 
ourselves, leave these realins of prosing 
unexplored, and proceed onwards to 
the first passage where the narrative is 
resumed, Not that either they, or we, 
think that the morality of a publication 
is of triiling import, but that it 1s too 
much to have a long strain of plilo- 
sophical observations, which are after- 
wards to be reduced into one terse and 
emphatic sentence, thrust into our no- 
tice upon every transaction and occur- 
rence in life. We know that such 
things do not occur in the world—that 
they are not natural—and they there- 
fore occasion either our anger or our 
contempt. Scape jocum, sepe bilem 
movent, 

Besides, too often the moral effect, 
avery different thing from the moral 
of a work, is overlooked by the author : 
cn account of this consideration, Rich- 


fixed the public attention, by adorning 
them with all the splendid decorations 
of eloquence, so that the rule was des- 
pised or forgotten, and the exception 
triumphantly established in tts stead. 
They put extreme cases, as Miss Edge- 
worth has well observed, in which vir- 
tue became vice, and vice virtue: they 
exhibited criminal passions 10 constant 
connection with the most exalted and 
most amiable virtues; and making use 
of the best feelings of human nature for 
the worst purposes, they engaged pity 
and admiration perpetually on the side 
of guilt. It was thus, whilst they were 
talking eternally of philosophy and 
philanthropy, terms, which they only 
borrowed to perplex the ignorant and 
seduce the imaginative, that they pro- 
duced a catastrophe so tremendous, as 
not mercly to involve themselves and 
their deluded followers in ruin, but to 
cofivulse the whole world to its inner- 
most centre. [It was not by attacking 
openly the strong fortifications of rea- 
son and religion, but by sapping and 
undermining them in this insidious 
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manner, that the doctrines, which they 
advocated, obtained their extensive cir- 
culation. Unfortunately, too, for suf- 
fering bamanity, they were all gilted 
with the highest literary talents and ac- 
complishments ; there was no species 
of writing which they did not attempt, 

and none which they attempted, that 
they did not adorn : equally versed in 
all the refinements of metaphysical sub- 
tilty and all the meretricious eloquence 

of sentiment and passion, they moved 
in those rugged regions of science, which 
are placed far above the ken of ordinary 
mortals, with the same grace and facil- 
ityas they did inthe pleasing fields of im- 
agination, when in pursuit of the fleet- 
ing colours of transient emotion. Thus 
enabled to oppose intellect to principle, 
they employed every artifice which in- 
tellect could afford them, to carry into 
execution their nefarious projects. 
Knowing that the first point of artis to 
conceal art, and that insinuations and 
surmises are much more dificult to 
encounter than assertions and argu- 
ments, they never brought focward In 
express dissertations their abominable 
sophisms, which, so produced, would 
have been easy to combat, and not dif- 
cult to overcome, They endeavoured 
to convince mankind, by a sort of ex- 
emplification of their system, that, by 
acting on certain principles, which tho’ 
erroneous, were tricked out io all the 
livery of virtue, their objects would be 
acquired with greater ease, and retained 
with less difficulty, than under the pre- 
sent institutions of society ; and that, if 
resolution could once be mustered to 
break from the trammeis in which cuse 
ton had enchained them, they would 
poasess a more periect happiness, aud a 
more unbroken series of enjovyments 
than had ever yet befallen the human 
species, The consequence was, thut 
their respect and reverence for all esta- 
blished regulations gradualiy diminish- 
ed, till at last nothing remained bat the 
desire of overturning them. If we 
were called upon to point out one story 
more than anothertin which the most 


sacred ordinances are thus dangerousiy,, 


and, as it were, covertly, attached, we 
should instance the story of Lubin and 
Annette, in Marmontel’s immorul Tales, 
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which, by some sad misnomer, are 
more generally known by the title of 
Marmontel’s morul Tales. In read- 
ing this story, which is but a short one, 
not a word is said professedly against 
marriage ; on the contrary, the highest 
eanimendtiolls are passed upon It ; 
and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the conclusion of the tale shews distinct- 
ly, that its whole ol ject is to decry that 
most sacred and necessary institution. 
Stull, we must contess, that from the be- 
ginning of the narrative to its close, the 
thoughts, the expressions, the descrip- 
tions, are all limpid purity. There is 
not a single sentence in it, which, when 
taken unconnectediy, can be convicted 
of immorality, nay, so considered, every 
sentence 18 undoubtedly of excellent 
tendency ; it 1s the manner in which 
they are blended together, that excites 
our discust, and demands our reprehen- 
sion. Jt is not any deduction, which 
the writer himself, makes, which ts pro- 
ductive of danger ; it is the deduction, 
which is unmade, which is leit to be 
made by the reader’s understanding, 
whtich, like the dew of the puison tree, 
is secretly, and silently, and unohgerv- 
edly, tastilled into his heart, and into 
his Grain, that is so highly detrimental 
In its future consequences. An error 
insinuated in this manner into the re- 
cesses of the mind, is infinitely more 
difficult to eradicate, than an error 
which owes its birth to their ignorance, 


or fraud, or violent prejudice. Jenor- 
ance may be enlivhtened ; fraud may 


be detected 5 prejudice may be remov- 
ed: but an impression, thus created, 
will he tound reason-proof, because it 
will appear to every individual us an 
portant truth which he has himse:t 
discovered, and not as a specious false- 
hood “invented by the enemy.” He 
will thus niake a point of honour not 
to be disabused, and will rather fait 
into a hundred fresh mistakes than 
confess this one. 

From these observations, some people 
Mey tmagine that we take aw ay from 
the writers of fiction all power of being 
neeful as moral tostructors, But thre 
is by no means the fact 5 we only wish. 
to regulate the use of it, Against the 
greater vices, it is useless to declaim 
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from either the pulpit or the press, be- 
cause no man commits them ignorantly, 
Or is unacquainted with their conse- 
quences: but against those smaller 
vices, which make up the proflizacies 
of an individual, and the corruption of 
a people, the novellist may direct his 
attacks with the fairest prospects of 
ultimate success. But it will not be 
by magnitying petty delinquencies into 
enormities, or by making appeals in ex- 
press dissertations to a man’s conscience 
against practices which are sanctioned 
by all around him, that such prospects 
will be fulfiled, and such purposes 
accomplished. An attempt of aucha 
nature would be considered as ascetic 
cant and hypocrisy, or else. as we have 
betore stated, a stupid preachment pro- 
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that we look upon Miss Edgeworth as 
having done more good in her age and 
generation, than all the superannuated 
governors and governesses, who have 
ever written to improve and amend it. 
She attacks with mdicule, and uot with 
reprohation, and with all the amenity 
of Horace makes you smile at your 
faults, before she imposes on you the 
task of correcting them. Without 
selecting any particular maxim under 
the name of a moral, she perpetually 
keeps the reader’s teelings excited in 
behalf of virtue, by painting it in every 
situation lovely, commanding, and 
triumphant. A writer, who thus blends 
amusement with instruction, is entitled 
to the very highest applause and admi- 
ration ; while no less severe and un- 


ceeding from despicable ignorance of bounded reprehension ought to be 


the world. The true method is so to 
Interweave the moral with the story, 
that any endeavour to separate them, 
would tear to pieces the contexture of 
the whole, and if not entirely destroy, 
very much depreciate the value of the 
parts. No portion of the narrative 
which is necessary to the one must be 
unnecessary to the other: ifthe moral 
ever is seen, it must come, like a flying 
cloud, to throw a shadow over the 
current, not, like a miry infusion, to 
sully its clearness. Pursuing this sys- 
tem, you will have achance of being 
heard with attention: and when that 
point is once gained, you have only to 
mix up your reasons and your ridicule 
in just proportions, to make your in- 
stances rapid and amusing, and to 
concentrate your proofs into striking 
and interesting groupes, in order to 
produce the most salutary effect upon 
all those who are worth reformiog. It 
is by having fully executed this plan, 


awarded to those literatuli and philoso- 
phists, who apply the talents which God 
has granted them, and which education 
has improved, to the propagation of 
doctrines, execrable when merely con- 
sidered as opinions, and doubly execra- 
ble when reduced to practice, as they 
Operate most prejudicially in ordinary 
life both to individuals and to commu- 
nities, Thanks be to Providence, the 
race of such beings seems at prevent 
extinct; they never were the natural 
growth of our soil, and are now dis- 
carded as an unnatural and monstrous 
progeny by every other country. If 
however there be any miscreants, so 
depraved as to take pleasure either in 
the reading or writing of such infamous 
compositions, we envy them not their 
grovelling and unholy delights, we con- 
sign them to their own guilty imaginings, 
and leave them to enjoy in tranquility, 
ifenjoy they can, their.own detested 
and detestable Pandwmonium. 


Conclusion in our next. 
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SKETCHES OF FASHIONABLE MANNERS. 
No. Il. 
HYDE PARK ON SUNDAY. 
“¢ WW WISH that there was not such a 
thing as-a Sunday in the whole 
r,” said my volatile friend, Lady 
Mary Modish: “ A fiae Sunday draws 


out as many insects, from the butterfly 
of fashion down to the grub-worm from 
some court leading out of Bishopsgate- 
Without or Bishopsgate-Within, as a 
hot sun and a shower of rain can pro- 
duce in the middle of June. The plebs. 
flock 80 that you can scarcely get into 
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your barouche orcurricle without being 
hustled by the mea-milliners, linen-dra- 
pers, aod shop-boys, who have been 
serving you all the rest of the week. 
Bad horsemen, aid pedestrian women, 

reés a outrance, ultras in conceit and 
in dress, press upon youon every hand ; 
and yet one cannot be at church ali day, 
nor make a prisoner of one’s self because 
it is Sunday. For my part, Lam ennuié 
beyond measure on that day; and were 
it not for my harp,and a little scandal, 
there would be no getting through it at 
ali.” 

The carriage now drew up to the 
door ; and her Ladyship proposed that 
T should take a corner in it, and go 
down the Park just once with her and 
her younger sister, merely, as she said, 
**to show her triends that she was in 
town.” ‘“ What legions of compter 
coxcombs !” exclaimed she, as we en- 
tered Grosvenor Gate ; “ the Tilbury 
and Dennet system is a great conve- 
nience to these people. Upon the plun- 
der of the till,or by overcharging some 
particular article sold on the Saturday to 
a neghgeunt, who goes a shopping more 
for the purpose of meeting her favoured 
swain than for any thing which she 
wants to purchase, it is so easy for these 
once-a-week beaux to hire atilbury and 
an awkward groom ina pepper-and-salt 
or drab coat, likethe incog. of the Roy- 
al Family, and to sport theirodious per- 
sons in the drive of fashion. Some of 
the monsters, too, bow to ladies whom 
they do not know, merely to give them 
an air, or pass off their customers for 
their acquaintance.” 

‘< Tere!” continued she, “ there 
goes my plumassier, with fixed spurs 
like a field-officer, and riding as im- 
portantly asif he were one of the Lords 
of the ‘Treasury. There again is my 
bauker’s clerk, so stiff and so laced Up, 
that he looks more like an Egyptian 
mummy than a man. What impudence! 
he has got some groom out of place, 
with a cockade in his hat, by way of 
imposing on the world for a beau m'li- 
tative. T have not common patience 
with these creatures. I have Jong since 


left off going to the playon a Saturday, 
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because, independent of my preference 
for the Opera, these insects trom Cheape 
side, and soon westward, shut up their 
shops, cheat their masters, and fori les 
wmportunis about nine o'clock. The 
same party crowd the Park on Sunday; 
but on black Monday return like school- 
boys to their work, and you see them, 
with the pen behind their ear, calculat- 
ing how tomake up for their hebdomadal 
extravagances, pestering you to buy 
twice as much as you want, and offi- 
ciously offering their arm at your 


" carriage door.” ' 


At this juncture Mr. Millefleurs 
came up to the carriage, perfumed like 
a milliner, bis colour much heightened 
by some vegetable dye, and resolved 
neither to ‘ blush unseen,’ nor to ‘ waste 
his sweetness on the desert air.’ His 
approach was very much like what [ 
have heard of the Spice Islands. Two 
false teeth in front shamed the others a 
little in their ivory polish, apd his 
breath savoured of myrch like a heathen 
sacrifice, or the incense burned in one 
of their temples. He thrust his horse's 
head into the carriage (1 thonght a little 
abruptly and incecorously) but I per- 
ceived that it gave no oflence. He 
smiled very altectedly, adjusted his hat, 
pulied a lock of hair across his forehead, 
with a view of shewing, first, that he 
had a white forehead, and, next, that 
the glossiness of his hairs must have 
owed its lustre to at least two hours’ 
brushing, arranged, perfuming, and 
unguenting. He now got his horse's 
head still closer to us, dropped the 
rein upon his neck, hung halfin and 
half out of the carriage, with his whip 
stuck under bis arm, and violet in the 
corner of his mouth, a kind of impudent 
stare in his eyes, and a something half 
too familiar, yet balf courtly in his 
manner, 

“What a beautiful horse !” 
Lady Mary. ‘¢ Yes,’ replied Miie- 
fleurs, ‘he is one of the best bcd 
horses in Europe.’ “I must con!-.s 
that [thought otherwise : nor did 1 
admire his being so near ;” ‘znd,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘the best fencer in the 
universe.” This accomplishment Thad 


said 
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myself excelicd in ; but I was ignorant 
ef its becoming a part of equine educa- 
tion. I urged him to explain, and 
amused him at my expense very much, 

He, however, was polite enough to in- 
struct my ignorance ; and informed me 
that he was a high couraged horse and, 

one of the best leapers of fences that he 
had ever seen. Lady Mary conde- 
scended all this time to caress the horse, 
and to display her loveiy arm ungioved, 
‘with which she patted his neck, and 
drew a hundred admiring eyes. 

The Excquisit all this time brushed 
the animal gently with a highly sceoted 
silk handkerchief, after which he dis- 
played a cambrick one, and went 
through a thousand little mrnunderies 
which would have suited an aflected 
woman better than a Lieutenant in his 
Majesty's brigade of Guards, Al- 
though he talked a great deal, the whole 
amount of his discourse was, that he 
gave only seven hundred guineas for Ins 
horse ; that his groom’s horse had run 
at the Craven ; that he was monsterous 
lucky that searon on the turf; that he 
was avery bold horseman himself; and, 
that being engaged to dine in three pla- 
ces that day, he did not know how the 
devil to manave ; but that if Lady Ma- 
ry dined at any one of the three, he 
would cut the other two. 

At this momenta mad-brained Ruffian 
of quality flew by, driving four-in- 
hand, and exclatmed, in a cracked but 
affected tone, Where have you hid 
yourself of late, Charles ?” * T have been 
one of His Majesty's prisoners in the 
Tower,’ said Milietieurs—meaning that 
he had been on duty there 5 and, turn- 
ing to Lady Mary,in a half whisper, he 
observed, * Although you see him in 
such good form, though his cattle and 
his equipage ure so well appointed, he 
. got out of the Bench only last week, 
having thrown over the vagabonds his 
creditors : he is a noble spirited fellow, 
as good a whip as anvin Britain, full of 
life and of humour, and Tam happy to 
say that he has now a dozen of as fine 
horses as any tn Christendom, kept been 
enlendu, in my name—but there is a 
wheel within a wheel,’ 

He now dropped the violet, kissed 
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lis hand, and was out of sight in two 
seconds, ‘“ A fine young man!” said 
her Ladyship. I bowed assent, and 
offered her some Luu de Cologne, which 
] bad about me, as the well-bred, 
fencing horse had leit am impressioa 
of stable smell on her taper fingers 
Alas ! thought I, this young rake has 
left a deeper impression elsewhere. 
Tady Mary has a fine fortune, and I 
am sorry to see her thus dazzled by this 
compound of trinketa and of cosmetics, 
who, invoived to a great degree, will in 
a short time squander a great part of her 
property. But Mr. Milleflenrs is acom- 
plete merveileur ; and tbat is quite 
enough for my volatile friend. 

Looking after him for haifa minute, 
she perceived a group of women in the 
very last Parisian fashions. ‘“ There,” 
said she, “there is all that taffeta, feathers, 
flowers, and expensive lace can do ; 
and yet you see by their loud talking, 
and their mauvuis ton, by their being 
unattended by a servant, and by the bit 
of straw adhering to that one’s petticoat, 
that they have come all the way from 
Fleet Street or Ludgate Hillin a hack- 
ney coach, and are now trying unsuc- 
cessfully to play women of fashion, 
See the awkward would -be beau too ia 
a coat on for the first time, and boots 
which have never crossed a horse.” 

Mrs. Marvellous now drew up close 
tous. “ My dear Lady Mary,” said she, 
“Tam suffocated with dust, and am 
sickened with vulgarity ; but, to be sure, 
we have every thing in London here, 
from the Hopse .f Peers to Waterloo 
House and the inhabitants of the catch- 
penny cheap shops all over the town. I 
must tell you about the trial, and about 
Lady Barbara’s mortification, and ahout 
poor Mrs. O—’s beir ~ arrested, and the 
midnight flight tothe ontinent of our 
poor Dandy , Wado arrived In an 
open boat—our borough memberruin- 
ed, his wife exposed, strong suspicions 
about the children—young Willoughby 
called out, thought slack, pretended that 
he could not get a second, Lavender 
upon the ground, all a hoax !” 

Here she lacerated the reputation of 
alinost all her acquaintance, to which I 
perceived the serving-men attached to 
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both carriages most particularly attentive, 
When she drove off, I observed to Lady 
Mary, that I thought people of quality 
Were not sufficiently cautious of speak- 
tng before their servants, and that they 
owed to themselves and to polite socie- 
ty more care in this particular : she gave 
a slight toss with her bead, aod said, 
**Ob ! they know nothing about amours 
aod high lite, and can’t understand our 
conversation.” I was,however, quite of 
a different opinion, in which I was af- 
terwards still more confirmed. 
Our Exquisite now came up to the 
Carriage a second time, with some con- 
cert tickets, which he wished my fair 
friend to take ; and he looked just as 
-Mouch as to say, “Thou art a happy dog, 
old gentleman :” A telegraphic signal 
passed, and he said to me, “ I just met 
Sir Peter Panemar, the nabol, aud he 
swears that there is the most beautiful 
Spanish woman that everlooked through 
a veil, just gone into the garden. It is 
said, by the bye, that she is protected by 
a certain Peer ; but I believe her to be 
a rich diamond merchant’s wife: the 
whole Park is in a blaze about her.” I 
am a great amateur, I confess. A lovely 
picture is worthy contemplating ; and 
my aesigos go no further. I also sus- 
pected that this was an adroit manceuvre 
to get rd of me for a time. I therefore 
requested permission to alight, for the 
purpose of looking into the garden. This 
was cheerfully agreed to ; and Lady 
Mary promised to wait until I had 
feasted my eyes on the fascinating in- 
cognita. ‘I'he happy swain then offered 
to take my place until I returned ; and 
this arrangement seemed to please all 
three, Our Exquisite entangled his spur 
iv her Ladyship’s falbela ; but it did 
not discompose her ia the least. T recom- 
mended chevaur de frise in future, at 
which she laughed ; her sister looked 
insipidly ; and the step was let down 
lor me. 

Arrived in the gardens, I sought la 
bellu senora in vain ; and am now un- 
certain whether [ was hoaxed or not, 
aithough our Exquisite most solemaly 
protest. d that the Nabob had seen ber. 
J sut down for a moment on the low 
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wall, and heard the scandal of the liv- 
eried tribe. ‘* Tiow does your coat fit 
you, Sir Jerry ?” cried one footman to 
another : ‘* You'll only have to try it 
01: Lonce lived with your mistress, 
who was determined that 1 should not 
eat the bread of icteness, for I never got 
a moment's amusement whilst I was in 
her service : she sacks the card money ; 
Measures out her provisions lke a nip- 
cheese purser of a man ot war; notes 
down every thing in her d—d account 
book ; and if you can make a guinea 
besides your wages, I'l allow you to eat 
me roasted; but you'll not be long 
there, though the old man is a good- 
natured fool enough, deaf and drunken, 
snuffy, but never out of temper.” Much 
more was added ; but this was quite 
enough for me. Another scoundrel insi- 
nuated something concerning a fellow 
servant ot his, and one of bigh rank, 
whicb almost induced me to cane him. 

At my return to the carriage, I deli- 
cately hinted a part of what I had 
heard ; but it had oo effect : acither had 
the tearing of the lace flounce, nor the 
want of principle af the young four-in- 
hand buck : all seemed to pass with her 
Ladyship as matters of course in high 
life. And yet she is virtuous, prudent, 
and well principled ; but as Mrs, Mar- 
vellous calls it, she is far gone, and I am 
sorry for it. 

Five o'clock now cailed us to dress, 
and a third succession of company ar- 
rived, who all apneared to have dined, 
and on whose cheeks sat the flush of 
punch and other strong liquors. Ina 
these groups were chiidren drawn by 
dogs, or by their papas, in Iitile chatra, 
others in arms, fat laudiades, tall strap- 
ping wives, and tame subsu-sive hus- 
bands—the emblems of domestic drill 
and of petticoat subordination, Every 
insect of fashion Hew offon fancy 's wing 
at the appearance of le Gers elut. 

And now commenced the plea-ure- 
and the labours of the tovette, whicn | 
leave my fair tresd to idulve tn, con: 
vinced at the saine tine queclie aura des 
distractions. 

Var Hervir or Lovvovy. 
(Lit, Gaz. Muly V3i8. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A YOUNG MAN IN PRISON. 


From the London European Magazine. 


sR, 

I PROMISED to send you soine re- 
™. flectious of the unhappy young mao 
IN prison, upon his own review of the 
vicious course which he had pursued, 
and which had plunged him into ali 
the horrors of despondency, and driv- 
en him to the dreadful act of suicide. 

I now transmit the following account 
of his last moments, during which he 
lingered between life and death. 

I am, Sir, your's respectfully, 
June 3, 1818. W.F.T. 

L——shire. 

Wuen I entereti the wretched youth’s 
room, I was introduced to him by the 
worthy man who is the keeper of the 
prisoa, and whose character tas heen 
long revered hy every one who knows 
him, as possessing all those excellent 
principles which render him an orna- 
ment to society, even in his unenviable 
and, tvo often, misrepresented office. 

. confess myself tH@have felt a disposi- 
tion to think but slightly of the human- 
ity of individuals in his station ; but the 
many evidences of the tender con- 
sideration with which this person ap- 
plied himself, in all cases of human 
misery, to alleviate the sufferings of his 

_prisonera, have induced me to change 
my opinion, and acknowledge that all 
my prejudices against keepers of pris- 
ons aud jailors, have given way be- 
fore the generous conduct of this good 
man ; and I perceive that even those 
whose employment it 1 to guard the 
conscience-stricken culprit, can feel for 
their depraved and degraded fellow- 
creature, and are anxious to temper the 
rigors of confinement with Curistian 
sympathy, 

After my first introduction, I visited 
the young man three or tour times be- 
fore I] received the letter which you 
have inserted in your Miscellany for 
last Month. At these seasons | was 
anxious to bring hin tu a just estima- 
tion of the moral and religious necessi- 
ty for repentance. 

A3 Thad long been acquainted with 


the general course of the dissipated 
life that he had led, JT represented to 
him how unworthy of a rational being 
such a surrender of hia better judgment 
and purer convictions must appear to 
him, when he reflected on the decep- 
tious nature of those vicious gratifica- 
tions which had led him to the brink of 
destruction, both of body and soul. I 
pointed out the fatal certainty with 
which ruin of character and remorse of 
conscience—the one irretrievable and 
the other overwhelming, were always 
found to follow in the footsteps of the 
rash votary of libertine indulgence ;--- 
I brought him to acknowledge the sad 
truth, that too frequently such an one 
was left by the treachery of his passions 
without any possibility of making 
amends to society for the outreyes 
which he had committed apon its pre- 
acriptive laws and social rights ;—I dis- 
played to him the irremediable injury 
which he had inflicted upon his ill-re- 
quited parents ;—I dwelt upon the 
misery, disgrace, and despondency, into 
which he had plunged a woman, who, 
whatever might have been the atrocity 
of her acquiescence in his anpnnci- 
pled view, certainly did not deserve to 
be rendered for ever wretched by the 
man who had been geverously made the 
participator of her huskand’s unsus- 
pecting confidence, and liberal co-ope- 
ration to promote his personal advance- 
ment in commercial profit and impor- 
tance ;—I bade him reflect, tnat, not 
withstanding he had escaped the sen- 
tence of death in consequence of the in- 
adequacy of the laws against the enor- 
mous crime of duelling to bring the of- 
fenders to condign punishment, the stain 
of bicod was upon his hands, and the 
guilty decd of depriving a tellow-crea- 
ture ot lite was recorded against him in 
the judgment of an Omniscient God ,--- 
that, in the voluine of Retribution, none 
of those evasions and sophistries word. 
be found allowed, by which thecorrup- 
tion of the human heart. and the fash:on 
of a sinful world, sought to justiy tne 
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selfish principles of a false and murder- 
ous honour ;—I concluded by implor- 
ing him to consider well, in his own un- 
happy ezample, the religious truth of 
the following inference: that no man 
can violate the moral obligations which 
he owes to society, without trangress- 
ing in equal degree those in which he 
3s bound towards God. And, hence, it 
becaine him to seek the pardon of his 
guiltiness at his divine hand ; since, as 
his justice was eternal, so would be his 
wrath. To the justice of man he hed 
submitted himself ; and when the dem- 
perary forfeitare of his personal hberty 
should he paid, the diseharge of the 
penalty exacted would be accomplish- 
@d ; and whether he manifested his 
aig eraty or not for the iniquity which 

had done, was not in the contempla- 
ton of those laws by which he was 
punished. It was sot so with the jus- 
tice ot God, and the inflictions of his 
displeasure. The former could only 
be appeased by a faithful repentance of 
those trangressions which he had com- 
mitted ; and the latter could no other- 
wise be averted than by such newness 
of life, as might prove that repentance 
to be sincere. I advised him, there- 
fore, to retire from the public eye as 
s00n as the period of his sentence should 
be completed, in order to avoid that 
Goitemp; and execration with which 
ali who knew him would, out of regard 
to their own reputation, reject him from 
their intercourse. In this retirement 
he might cultivate that hope, which the 
merry of Heaven stil, held out to bim, 
and which hencetorward coutd be the 
only consolation and the sole support 
of tis mind. 

This I unfolded to him in all its sa- 
ered dependencies, and endeavoured to 
tpress him with a Christian trust, thet 
forziveness mivzht stil be obtained 
through the righteousness of his Re- 
deemer, aad this forgiveness might be 
foliowe 1 by everlasting blessediness. 

By these, and similar reasonings, I 
proved his wounded conscience ; and 
seercued the depths of the wound, by 
repreenting to bim what he had lost, 
and what he yet might gain. He no 
Longer possessed the good opinion ot so- 
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ciety or his own—He was for ever de- 
prived of all return to reputation and 
credit in this world ; notwithstanding 
which, he hed it in bis power to seek 
that Divine favour and happy immor- 
tality, in which he would discover that 
peace and joy can only bless those who 
seek the one in this world through the 
paths of pious obedience ; and the oth- 
er, in the world to come, through the 
sure mercies of the Most High. 

‘As I felt the desolate misery to which 
this early victim of ungoverned passions 
bad redaced himself, it was my great 
anxiety, as a Minister of the Word of 
reconciliation, to seize the reflections of 
his mind while they were balanced be- 
tween self-reproach and repentance, 
and to fix them upon the latter; but I 
found his thoughts wretchedly bewil- 
dered between the infidel notions which 
he had imbibed, and those prospects of 
eternity which bis fears, rather than his 
hopes shadowed to his foreboding soul. 
Pleasure, in all its most ruinous pur- 
suits, had been his only object; and 4 
clearly perceived that, so vitiated had 
been his heart, tere was still a reeret 
lingering in his bosom, at finding him- 
selt, by this last fatal act, cut off at once 
from all worldly gratification, and 
doomed to disappointment and dis- 
grace; I, therefore, shewed him the ute 
ter unprofitableness of the career which 
he had so inconsiderately run, as well 
as the criminal impetuosity with which 
he bad persevered in its course, uare- 
strained by the admonitions and expos- 
tulations of bis beart-broken parents, 
and unchecked by the reproaches of bis 
own conscience. 

It was my duty to press these saluta- 
ry truths upon this poor young man’s 
acknowledyment ; and my sympathies 
Were too struny'y excited, not to blend 
with my sense of duty, an earnest de- 
sire to cuil hin back trom the unhal- 
lowed paths in which he had wandered 
far from the moral and religions purity 
of Christian principle. When I looked 
at him, and called to mind that he was 
Once the endeared chiid of an affection- 
ate mother, and the promising hope of 
au indulgent father—when L saw him 
sunk tn woe and peisonel privation-— 
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when I recollected the expectations 
which his youthful promise bad raised 
in all his relatives—when, too, the ex- 
cellent education which he bad receiv- 
ed, and the talents which it bad unfold- 
ed, occurred to me; and when I con- 
templated the sad and piteous reverse 
of all this which he now exhibited, I 
could not avoid regarding him as a 
dreadful example of that subjugation 
toevil, by which a youth, who discards 
all restraints of pious and moral in- 
struction, and opposes the perverseness 
of his will to the advice of the wise, is 
induced to unite bimeelf to the libertine 
association of the wicked aod the vile : 
at first, perhaps, without intending to 
go all lengths with them ; but, at last, 
compelled to do so, by an influence 
which he cannot resist ; and to which, 
by the destructive habit of continued 
intercourse, he willingly surrenders all 
his better prospects, and happier hopes. 

I had attended him as an old ac- 
quaintance of his family ; aod, I trust, 
I may add, as the friend of his soul— 
and I was the more disposed to use my 
most anxious exertidhs to reclaim him 
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tific wildness that compelled me, for a 
Moment, to turn away my eyes. I 
could not bear to contemplate the 
shocking image of suicide. He strug 
gled with the attendants to get his bunds 
loose, that he might prevent the sur- 
geon from sewing up the wounded 
parts: this caused the blood to gush 
afresh; at length, however, he sunk 
fainting into that gentleman’s arms, 
who requested me to withdraw for a 
few moments, until he should adminia~- 
ter the miserable patient a composing 
medicine, if he should be able to receive 
it, upon his coming out of the fit. 

I withdrew accordingly. When he 
recovered from this state of insensibility, 
he made signs that he wished to write; 
the materials were brought him ; and 
he wrote the following words in a 
hurried and scarcely legible character. 
“For God’s sake do not let Mr. —— 
go away—lI want him—I must see 
him—bring him back—I will be, I 
am more composed.” The surgeon’s 
assistant came for me, and telling me 
that he feared the wound was too large 
and deep to be effectually sewn up, 


‘from his guilty course, because I fear- recommended me to be prompt in what- 
ed, that in his then distracted state of ever I wished to say or do, as he had 


mind, despair might iay hold of him, 
and precipitate him into a lower deep 
of misery, in which he would find “ no 
place for repentance, none for pardon 
left.” My fears were too soon reulized. 
The letter addressed to me, informed 
me of the fatal fact. I scarcely stopped 
to read it through, and instantly has- 
tened to the prison ; I cannot describe 
the horror of the scene that presented 
itself. Upon a bed, in the apartment 
appropriated to the purposes of an hos- 
pital, lay the ill-fated votary of this 
world’s false delight. The bed-chothes 
were covered with his blood, which, in 
spite of all the efforts of the surgeon to 
staunch it, still oozed from the wound 
with which the poor wretch had pierced 
lis throat. He bad nearly divided the 
windpipe, and all power of speech was 
completely destroyed. When I ap- 
proached him, he looked “pane shook 
his head. Never shall I forget the 
ghastly countenance, in which the ago- 
nies of despondence, remorse, and des- 
peration, were all combined in a ter- 
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little doubt of bis going off in the next 
attack of faintness. 

I re-entered the room; the blood 
had ceased to flow, and bis countenance 
appeared more calm and settled. He 
pointed toa chair at the head of the 
bed, and clasping his hands in an atti- 
tude of prayer, seemed to implore me 
with great earnestness, to supplicate 
the Throne of Gracejn bis behalf. I 
complied with his desire. I had finish= 
ed, and had seated myself upon the bed 
nearly overcome with oppression of 
heart, when turning towards him, I 
saw his eyes lifted upwards, arfd fixed in 
a trance of fervor, in which he seemed 
to be wholly absorbed. His lips moved 
as he lay engaged in mental prayer, but 
no articulate sound proceeded from 
them. I watched him for some minutes, 
when, suddenly discovering that, J had 
ceased to pray,-he lifted his head ‘from 
the pillow, aud seeing me seated by 
him, he caught hold of my hand, and 
grasped it convulsively. The pain which 
the motion of his head had occasioned 
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forced him to resume his former pos- 
ture, but he still retained his hold of 
me, as if he dreaded to let go lest he 
should sink for ever. It was with dif- 
ficulty that I could command myself; 
when, witha faultering voice, I entreat- 
ed him to be tranquil—*I will come 
again to you in a few hours,” said I, 
“ when I hope in God you will be better 
abie to attend to me.” He lifted up 
his left hand and spread it upon his 
breast, by which I concluded that he 
meant to convey a grateful acquies- 
cence in my design. [ then gradually 
attempted to withdraw my hand from 
his ; but as I moved it, he pressed it 
more closely ; and when I had succeeded 
in disengaging it, he raised his own 
and let it fall immediately, unable to 
support its weight. 

I left bim with very little expecta- 
tion of seeing him alive at the hour 
when I proposed to return. 

The time arrived, and to my great 
astonishment I found him sitting up in 
his bed, supported by pillows. The 
surgeon still continued with him, under 
the apprehension that a hemorrhage 


would come on. As soon as the young. 
man saw me, he beckoned to me to” 


come near bim ; and writing upon a 


piece of paper, gave it me:—“O my. 


dear sir! My worthy friend ! Comforter 
of my soul! do not—O do not, I be- 
seech you, let my rash action be ever 
imparted to my afflicted mother, should 
she regain her senses.” I promised it 
should be kept from her knowledge. He 
would have bowed. his head to thank 
me, but the stiffness of the wound 
checked him. He then again made 
signs for me to pray with him, and pre- 
pared himself to join me, by putting 
bis hands together. When my voice 
ceased, he closed his eyes, and remained 
ida! still for near a quarter of an 

our; and then opening them again 
full upon me, I was rejoiced to see that 
their frantic stare was changed for a 
mild and c6mplacent gaze—a smile of 
grateful respect reposed upon his lips ; 
aod he again took my hand, but with 
less force than before. His pressure 
was gentle, and repeated at intervals. 
He laid bis other hand upon it, and for 
th e first time since the dreadful deed 
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he shed tears. As they rolled down his 
cheeks,the surgeon carefully wiped them 
off, that the dressings might not be 
disturbed by his own effort to do it. 

I took this opportunity of rising from 
the bed to depart, when, taking a dic- 
tionary, which he requested in writing 
might be handed to him, he turned 
over the leaves to find the principal 
words by which he might convey his ° 
meaning tome. By the means of this 
expedient, the following communica- 
tion took place between us :— 

“Can I be forgiven ? Is there any 
hope for such a sinner as myself? O 
speak! you area minister of Gon! 
Dare you bid me hope ?” 

* Yes, 1 dare bid you trust in the 
Divine Mercy, if your repeotance be 
sincere.” 

“ How can I know that my repen- 
tance will be accepted?” 

* You have the warrant of your Sa- 
viour’3 words to justify your hope that 
it will be—* Tam come to seek and to 
save those that are lost.’ 

“1 fear Fam lost for ever !” 

“Notso! Gomis the judget He 
lodks upon the heart; and as he alone 
can judge of the sincerity of your peni- 
tence, he alone can give you hope of. 
forgiveness.” ae 

* O my kind friend! ", nuld I die in 
this hope, I have no‘de/ire to live.” 

“Do not mistrnst the Power and 
Will of your Gop and Savieur. Even 
now he hus touched your soul with con- 
viction that you require his forgiveness, 
Meditate upon this conviction unl f 
see you to-morrow, and 1n the mean 
while I commend you to his Grace and 
Mercy.” | 

He then closed the book, and signi- 
fied to the attendants that he would lie 
down again. [| bade him adieu, which 
he answered with a look of assent. 

On the morrow I repaired to him 
again. I found by the report of the 
surgeon that he had slept for three 
hours, and had awaked much refreshed, 
but that from the appearance of the 
wound there was great cause to ap- 
prehend that mortification had taken 
place. I learnt also that he had em- 
ployed nearly two hours in writing 
a jetter tome. When I went.to him 
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he Lad thaletter in his hand ; he held 
it out to me, aud putting it into mine, 
again had recourse to the dictionary : 
and pointing to the word “ resignation,” 

I said “ I would have it so.” 

He shook his head, and put bis finger 
upoo the word “rejected.” I then 
understood tuat he feit his resignation 
might be rejected, as he had attempted 
to take away his own life. Lasked him 
"f this was what he meant? He pressed 
my hand in assent.—‘ If you feel re- 
signed, it is the eflect of your repentant 
coneciousness, ‘The wound which you 
have inflicted upon yourself, was the 
result of despair ; but resicuation is the 
companion ot hope. You resign your- 
self to the merciful goodness of your 
Gop—You acknowledge your unwor- 
thiness— You rely on the intercession of 
your Redeemer—You abhor the ini- 
quities of your life—You abjure the in- 
fidel principles which actuated you to 
neglect every religiousduty— You shud- 
der with the deepest contrition at the 
deed of sell-destruction—You repulse 
every idea of self-justification—- You 
cast away every plear—every argument 
which the unbeliever bas advanced in 
defence of suicide. The death you 
have sought, you now dread as likely 
to deprive you of everlasting life. Do I 
interpret you, wind aright ?” 

He turned o®gr tbe pages of the dic- 
tionary with haste, and put his finger 
on the word “ Yes,” then upon that of 
* Believe”— “ Saviour” —* Eternal” — 
“ Blessednees.” 

* Well, then, you would have me 
conclude that you die in this belief 2” 

. He placed his hand upon his breast, 
and raised his eyes to Heaven. 

I thea told him, that he was in the 
hands of his Almighty Creator, and I 
committed him to hie disposal, implos- 
lng a sentence of mercy for his soul. 

_ He stretched out his right hand to- 
wards me, and lifting his left to his 
head, I saw that the surgeon’s appre- 
hension was realised. A drowsiness 
was already come upon him ; and the 
short convulsive twitches of the body, 
which usually precede dissolution when 
mortification takea place, became more 
frequent. At last, a general insensibil- 
ity spread itself over his whole frame— 
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the hand that I had taken fell lifeless 
upon the bed ; and an inward groan 
was tbe last symptom of life that shew- 
ed itself. The next moment he was 
numbered among the dead! — 

I returned to my house smitten with 
grief, and subdued by the sad spectacle 
which I had witnessed. I know not, 
indced, a more difficult, or a more try 
ing duty of the pastoral office, than that 
which calls him to the death-bed of the 
sel{-murderer. In instances of insanity, 
the question is not left to his decision ; 
but io those which the overwhelming 
force of disappointed pride and infun- 
ated passion produce, the responsibility 
of a spiritual counsellor is fearfully im- 
plicated— He is conscious that he dares 
not inculcate an unqualified hope, and 
he feels that it is not for man to consiga 
his fellow creature to condemnation and 
despair—He can only in such cases 
wherein time is given, between the de- 
plorable act and the hour of death, ex- 
cite the repentant reflections of the dy- 
ing man to an abborrence of the rash- 
nese of the deed, and of the criminal 
pursuits which have led to it. Yet as 
it generally happens, that, whea reflec- 
tion returns to the perverted mind, it 
brings with ita profound regret at hav- 
ing prematurely cut itself off from the 
continuance of life, it requires much 
penetration to discover whether the 
penitence avowed be the genuine sor- 
row of a renewed heart:—and notwith- 
standing the most faitbful efforts on the 
part of the minister to make this discov- 
ery, he is too frequently compelled to 
content himself with recommending the 
wretched offender to the Divine Mer- 
cy, and with assuring him that it is infi- 
nite, and extends beyond the contracted 
limits of human judgment—still, be 
trembles at the possibility of the affrizht- 
ed soul's clinging to a presumptuous 
dependence on the one hand, or on the 
other, sinking into the sinful despon- 
dency of a repulsive mistrust. Itis a 
most afflictive strait, both for the bewil- 
dered patient, and for bim from whom 
he looks for comfort and support in his 
last moments of remorse and dread. 
The humane sympathies of the man 
may iocline the minister towards thd 
milder course of administering console- 
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tion to the patient—but the godly faith- 
fylness of the christian guide forbids 
bim to temporize with the justice of 
Heaven, Jt is true, he calls to mind 
where it 1s written that “‘ mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment, but with the ac- 
kuowledgement of the one he is con- 
strained to blend the convictions of the 
other, and be knows there is no imme- 
diate alternative. In the case belore 
me, I beheld a young man, who, from 
the earliest period of expanding intel- 
lect to the dreadful instant of self-mur- 
der, had given the reins to his passions, 
and bad unhesitatingly violated the pu- 
best pnociples of moral, social, and reli- 
gious restraint—the profligate notions 
of the libertine. and the corresponding 
insolence of the infidel, had supplanted 
every just, honourable, and pious feel- 
ing of the heart ; the most lamentable 
consequences ensued, and even before 
he had contemplated the probable issue 
—for itis repugnant to humanity to 
stippose, that, had this heedless criminal 
foreseen the destruction which his guilt 
produced, he would have deliberately 
seid in his gyil ways—that, could 

e have contemplated, as the insepara- 
ble certainties of his transgressions, a 
father’s beart riven in twain, and a mo- 
ther’s intellect overturned by his impla- 
cable disobediénce—a friend’s wile de- 
graded to infamy and contempt, and 
that friend himself murdered, by his li- 
centious villainy—he would have delib- 
erately arranged his plans to effect the 
progressive accomplishment of deeds so 
full of horror and pergitic 'Y- But, of 
all the delusions to which man is sub- 
ject, those with which his own corrupt 
heart obscures his judgment, are the 
most subtle and destructive—‘ So far 
I will go, and uo tarther,” is the decep- 
tve persuasive with which he satisties 
bimself at his first outset in vice. Vain, 
presumptuous resolve !—Some other 
allurement courts his senses, the gratifi- 
cation of which demands a farther for- 
feiture of honour and virtue—this at- 
tained, another, and another still suc- 
ceed, until he finds himself so enveloped 
in the maze of depraved enjoyment, that 
he loses all power to retrieve himself by 
Irtreat, and he plunges forward with a 
Geaperate ardour, to some enterprize in 
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iniquity, which at once becomes the 
Jimit of bis crimes, and the catise uf ° 
their punishment, It is then that re- 
flection returns, and his couscience arins 
itself againet bim—that couscience 
which might have preserved bim, had 
he listened in time to its seasonable od- 
Monitions, now persecutes bm with 
maddening thought on what he has 
been, what he is, and what he might 
have been. He pow possesses no pow - 
er to remedy the past, no opportunity 
to secnire the future, and no escape from 
the present. He feels that he is accurs- 
ed by man, rejected by God, and hate- 
ful to himself. The burden of reflec- 
tion becomes too heavy for his mind to 
bear, weakened as itis in all its best 
energies, by a life of dissipation, end 
overwhelmed by self reproach, no 
strength is left for endurance, po fortt- 
tude offers its aid to hold him up _be- 
neath the pressure of that retribution 
that crowds upon his soul io all the 
various sha;-es of personal disgrace, une 
versal execration, and a reinorselul ree 
miniscence, fruitless of every other con- 
sequence but such as leaves him in the 
foriorn state of utter privation of alt 
good, and a desolate consciousness that 
he suffers the deserved recompense of 
his iniquity, unpitied and disowned by 
all who knew him, He awhile surveys 
his condition—he Jooks around bim 
frei the brink of the precipice on which 
he staids-—he sees the clouds of dark- 
ness bebind him, he hears the thunder 
of wrath and judgment threatening him 
on all sides, even now, the lightnings of 
divine vengeance burst upon his des o- 
ted head!) = No kindly refnge presents 
itself—no fnendly asm upholds him— 
no shelter, no defence within his reech ! 
In every blast of the storm denunciation 
astounds his ear, He casts a look be- 
neath him—a fathomless abyss yawns 
to receive him. He thinks no longer, 
he rushes upon the terribie alternative, 
and inakes his woes eternal ! 

But, sir, I will no longer dwell upen 
so melancholy a picture, which there is 
too much reason to fear, beurs the por- 
traiture of the life and death of many a 
self-destroyer, among these victinis of a 
faithless world, who bave sacrificed a 
life of early hope aud future promise te 
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the contaminations of the lawless and 
the vile, and have involved in the mise- 
ries of their fall, the happiness of pa- 
rents, and the consolations of all who 
have relatively or socially heen unfor- 
tunately allied to and connected with 
them. I now subjoin the letter which 
the individual whose death witneased, 
put into my hands a few moments be- 
fore his burthened soul shook off the 
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mangled remains of mortality. And 
most fervently do I pray that it may 
arouse the salutary emotions of earnest 
consideration in the heart of every 
youth who reads it, and so induce him, 
before it be too late, to make the wiser 
choice of that path of life thro’ which 
religion and virtue will guide his — 
in peace, into the happy possession of « 
glorious immortality. 
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ANCIENT PUNISHMENT OF SCOLDS, &c. 


From the Londos Moathly Magazine. 


FROM ORIGINAL PAPERS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


DUCKING STOOLS. 


“rRUuM BELLUM is an engine of 


punishment which ought to be in 
everie libertie that hath view of frank 
pledge, for the coercion of scoldes and 
unquiett women, vulzarlie called duck- 
‘ing stooles ; but these tumbrills, as you 
May read in an auncient statute, 


3d ducking stool, of plain oak, with aa 
iron bar betore it to confine the person 
in the seat, but made no inquiries about 
it. I mention these things, as the prac- 
tice seems now to be laid aside. 

Cole, 48, 172. 

— 
An Act that every Alderman’s Wife shall have 
a Scarlet Gown. 


M® 7 Oct. 2% Eliz. It was ordain- 


were ed that every alderman who has been 


also ordayned for the punishment of mayde before Christmas next shall buy 


bruers breaking the agsize.”# 

When I was a boy, I remember to 
have seen a woman ducked for scold- 
tng ; the chair hung by a pulley fasten- 
ed to a beam about the middle of the 
bridge, ia which the woman was con- 
fined and let down under the water 


three times, and then taken out, ‘Ihe 
bridge was then of timber, before the 
present stone bridge was built. Tie 


ducking stool was constantly hanging 


in its place, and on the back pannel of 


It was engraved, ‘ devils laying hold 
of scolds,” &c. Some time after a new 
chair was erected in the place of the 
old one, having the same devices carv- 
ed on it, and well painted and orna- 


mented. When the new bridge of 


stone was erected in 1754, this was ta- 
ken away, and I lately saw the carv 
and gilt back of it nailed up by the 


shop of one Mr. Jackson, a silversmith, person at Rome being cured of a disor-. 
in the Butcher-row, behind the town, 


who offered it me, but I did net know 
what to do with it. To Octob. 1776, 
I saw in the Town-hall the old one a | 
mean behiod, or rather partly on the 
Southerest corner of the modern one, a 


* Statute 51, Henry IIL. statute of assize. 


for his wife a gown of scarlet ; and that 
every mayor, before the Michaelmas 
next, after his election, buy for bis wife 
a scarlet gown, upon forfeiture of 10}, 
five pounds to the use of the town, 50s. 
to the poor man’s box, and 50s, to the 
use of the mayor. And that their 
wifes shall wear their gowns at the 
feasts following Christmas day, Easier 
day, Ascension day, Whitsunday, Sc. 
&e. To forfeit 2Gs, for every detaule; 
5s. to the 1¢-or's box, 5s. to the mayor, 
and 103. tae use of the town. 
Ordinance for the town of Cambridge. 
Cole, vol. 20. 
aE , 
THE GULE OF AUGUST. 


Fhe Gule of August, a term fre- 
quently used in old deeds, means no 
more than the first of August, from the 
Latin word gulu, a throat; from a 


der in that part by kissing the chains 
of St. Peter, with which he was bound 
in the persecution under Nero. The 
same is also called Lammas-day, soft- 
ened by us from Loaf-mass ; a mass of 
thanksgiving for the fruits of the earth, 
or of the corn, being anciently celebrat- 
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ed in England on this day, and not some have supposed ; for in all ancient 
from any lambs being offered on that Saxon books it is called hAlaf-mass ; 


day by tenants to their landlords, as 


that is, loaf-mass. Cole, xxiii. 12. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND.’ 


SXTRACTED FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ABCHRDUKES Joax 
AND LEWIS, OF AUSTRIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1818. 


AVING received a third series of 

the remarks of these illustrious 

Travellers on Enogland from Vienna, 
we resume our extracts. 

The manufactory in which casks are 

made by machinery, which we saw in 

Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos- 


sessor of it gets the birch wood from the. 


Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, which are put in motion 
by a steafn engine. By the first cut the 
wood receives the proper length for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cutin a moment. The workman 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 

it against a second saw, which 
cuts the block lengthwise into as many 
staves as its thickness allows. In the 
space of one minute, from twelve to 
fourteen staves werecut in our presence, 
from two anda half to five feet in length ; 
the sides of the staves are also fashioned 
by saws. Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by which they 
are to be bent. Every size of casks has 
a machine of itsown, A table bearsa 
double bar of iron circularly bent, ac- 
cording to the curve which the stave ig 
to receive ; on this table is a coutrivance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
apon which the stave ts laid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle: a se- 
cond presses it together: the saw is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di- 
recuon of the arc ofa circle, receives the 
necessary curvature. T'bis stave also res 
ceives from the saw such a bending, 
that by means of the connection be- 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
blade, it takes the second form. 

The staves of birch wood are then 
made up into bundles for sale. Those 
of oak wood they make into cusks in the 
manufactory itself. Far this purpose 


the pieces of wood which are to form 
the head are first put together, and the 
whole put into the cutting machine, by 
which it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle,in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 


iron the rim is cut circularly : two other . 


slanting pieces of iroo smooth tbe rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 
these irons farther away or vearer to 
him, and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in a few moments, They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may 
be fastened together with wooden nails. 
As these casks are designed forrum, the 
aroma is extracted by a particular pro- 
cess, When the staves are placed in 
order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. The 
cask rests on a moveable cross over un 
axis, the cylinder stands perpendicu- 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrument consisting of 
three cutting knives is now put on this 
rim; one of the irons makes a cut in 
which the head is to he fastened, the 
second cuts off the top rim, and the third 
plaues it. When this is done, the iror 
hoops are put round, and the cask ts 
finished. These casks form a principal 
export article to the American islands. 

The circular saws and the Loops are 
made in the sume manufactory : the 
toriner, of steel bands, from Sheiheld, 
which they cut and file; the hoops are 
of wood, and are bent without the aid 
of fire. ‘Phe saw-dust and the chips 
are distilled tn a great retort, from which 
they obtain vinegar as well as tar. 

We also viewed the great Clyde Ca- 
nal, the navigation of which is of the 
utmost portance to the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Beliast, 
Londonderry ; and aise Leeds, Newcas- 
tle, and Hu. Ttmoy be -aid hat ali the 
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coasts of Great Britain and Treland, in 
their trade with Ruasia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and all the aorth part 
of Germany, derive essential benefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight.hundred to one thousand 
miles. This canal is particularly of great 
importance in winter, during the season 
wien ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
1a the canal in breaking up thé@ice, 

The construction of this great work 
was begun in the year 1768, andfinish- 
ed inthe year 1790: it reaches the 
river Ciyde near Bowlingbay, and both 
seas thus have a communication. The 
Company who undertook the construc- 
tion of it by consent of Parliament, is 
called the Society for the Navigation of 
the Forth and Ciyde. The expenses 
amounted in the year 1799 to 421,5251 
sterling ; which sum was by an act of 
Parliament recognised as the Compauy’s 
capital. The number of share-holders 
is at present ove hundred and twenty- 
eight ; and the .income it was said 
amounted in the year 1815 to 50,0000, 
sterling. The canalof Monkland, which 
belongs to another Company, is united 
with the Clyde canal, 

The city of Glasgow becomes more 
extensive and beautiful every day ; al- 
most in every street old houses are seen 
to vanish to make room for beautisul 
buildings ; only last year about four 
huodred new houses were built. The 
many manufactories, the navigation on 
the Clyde and in the canal, the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea,—all these greatly 
contribute to enliven the city and its en- 
virons. But the poverty of the people 
se-ms however to be greater than io 
other British cities. | 

The defection of the American Colo- 
nies was a severe hlow to the trade of 
Glasgow, from which it has, however, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
sources which have been opened to itin 
the West Indian markets, and the Bu- 
sOpean continent ; and these have been 
greatly facilitated by the navigayoo of 
tbe canal and the Clyde. 

_ To the year 1768, a bridge was built 
over the river Ciyde, which has 7 piers, 
built in a curve against thestream, in or- 
der to break the force of the current. 
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From Glasgow you may visit the 
Hizhiands of Scouand; but the bad 
season, and constaat fogs, hindered us 
from taking this journey. The country 
is fine: handsome villas surround the 
city, and on the north the mountains 
rise in an amphitheatre. Ben-Lomond, 
oneot the highest mountains of Scotland, 
as wellasthose which surround Loch- 
Lomond, are visible. 

On the 2d of December, we left 
Glasgow, and took the road to Kdin- 
burgh, only turning a little aside to see 
the Carron Works. The road leads 
over the hills and the Monkland canal. 
So muchas wecould distinguish through 
the thick fog, the country lies high, and 
is well cultivated. Beginning at Kilsyth, 
fourteen miles from Glasgow, where . 
horses are changed, you leave the valley, 
in which the canal flows, to your right; 
at which place a marsh has bee formed. 
The digging of the canal was here'the 
most dilticult, on accouat of¢he thick 
slime, which in some piaces is fifty feet 
deep, at the bottom of which loam and 
eand are first met with, The canal,was 
obliged to be dug in a turf-ground. 

An tron rail-way goes from one coal- 
inine to the canal, and crosses the road. 
The country between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as we were assured, is the 
ricliest in coals of any in the whole 
country. All the hills of the southera 
chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northerly granite and basalt mountain, 
are supposed to be full of coals, aud 
would, it is calculated on these data, be 
enough to supply the consumption of 
Great Britain for a thousand years to 
come, : 

Where the marsh ends, the watcr de- 
clines to the East, and here the sluices 
begin. You then reach Falkirk,a litde 
town, in which there isa great coal ' 
magazine for the Carron works, ‘T'wo 
roads lvad to it. ‘The Carron works 
lie in a beautiful valley, two miles to 
the north of Falkirk, and the great 
number of the ever-smoking chimnies 
announces them already at a distance. 
Nobody is admitted without the permis- 
sion of the owners. The building is 
immensely large, and regularly built 
along the Carron, which is navigable 
to the canal. ‘Fhe ore is purchased in 
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the neighbouring mines, and two hun- 
dred tons are used every week. The 
coals are, according to the old custom, 

iled up in heaps of four feet high, 
bam six to eight feet broad, and from 
twenty to thirty feet in length. There 
are in every heap six flues to p.umote 
the current of air ; the carbonization is 
completed in fifty, sixty, or seventy 
hours. The coals do not lose much of 
their mass. The raw iron is meited in 
six reverberatory furnaces, and here 
they make cannon, and a great 
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hundred tons melted annually, and two 
thousand labourers are employed. The 
river Carron puts the machines in mo- 
tion, and tor the dry season a teservoir 
of thirty acres in extent is kept up. 
This undertaking belongs to a society. 
Besides this establishment, Scotland 
possesses many foundries and melting- 
houses, which furnish every year thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and sixt 
tons, the ton at 7I. sterling, which 
amounts to 229,327]. sterling; and 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty 
rsons gain their livelihood by this 


many other articles of the coarsest as 
weil as of the finest quality. In the institution. Eleven foundries in Glas- 
six furnaces twenty tons are melted at gow alone employ above a thousand 
atime. We saw a great variety of persons, and the value of their produce 
manufactured goods, from the largest is above 500,000I. sterling. 
cannon and carropades for the royal We returned from Carron to Fal- 
Navy, to the most elegant chimney or- kirk. From this place the road leads 
naments. along a well-cultivated chain of hulls 
There is also in this foundry a great covered with country seats and parks, 
machin@to bore the cannon; the gun to Linlithgow, a small place consisting 
is placed in a horizontal position ; the of ill-built houses. Here we saw beg- 
borer hes on a carriage, which is ad- gars for the first time. The country 
vanced towards the cannon ; the latter beyond it is high and well cultivated. 
turns round its axis without advancing. Night overtook us eight miles fron 
This mechanism is put in motion by Edinburgh, and we were only apprized 
a fall of water. of our entrance into the city by tke 
_ There are nearly six thousand five bright illumination in the streets. 


MINUTLE LITERARLA. 
OBSERVATIONS, ANECDOTES, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF LITEBRATUBE. 
Vrem the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1513. 
KING JAMES THE FIRST. mitted the manuscript of his Novum 
OTWITHSTANDING the prai- Organum to the perusal of his cousin 


ses which were lavished upon this Sir Thomas Bodley, who in returning 
British Solomon, as his flatterers called it, gave him this advice: “ One kind of 
him, it appears that the booksellers were boldness doth draw on another, inso- 
far from being fond of engaging in his much that me‘hinks T should offend 
works. The learned Thomas Lydyat, ot to signify, that before the transcript 
in a letter to Mr., afterwards Archbish- of your book be fitted for the press, it 
op, Usher (written August 22, 1611) Will be requisite for you to cast a cen- 
says, “ I have sent you the King’s book 89r’s eye upon the stile and elecution, 
in Latin against Vorstius, yet scantdry Which in the frame of your periods, and 
from the press: which Mr. Norton, 10 divers words and phraces, will hardly 
who hath the matter wholly in his own 9 for current, if the copy brought to 
bauds, swore to me, he would not print, Me be just the same that you would 


unless he might have money to print it.” publish.” 
© WOTTON AND GRAY. 


LORD: BACON: Sir Henry Wotton whose history has 

This great man, of whom the world been so well related by honest Izaack 

is yet to seek for a good memoir, sub- Walton, spent the close of his very busy 
KF Artuevxeum. Vol. 4. 
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life in Eton College, when he entered 
into deacon’s orders, and he became pro- 
vost. The year before his death he said 
on returning to the College from an ex- 
cursion to Winchester: ‘“ How useful 
was that advice of a holy menk, who 
persuaded his friend to perform his 
customary devotions ia a constant place, 
because in that place, we usually meet 
with those very thoughts which pos- 
sessed us at our last being there: and 
(added Sir Henry) I find it thus far 
experimentally true, that my now be- 
ing in that school, and seeing that very 
place where J sat when IJ was a boy, 
occasioned me to remember those very 
thoughts of my youth which then pos- 
sessed me ; sweet thoughts indeed, that 
promised my growing years numerous 
pleasures without mixtures of cares ; 
and these to be enjoyed when time 
(which I therefore thought slow paced) 
had changed my youth into manhood ; 
but age and experience have taught me, 
that these were but empty hopes ; for 
I have always found it true as my 
Saviour did foretel, sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless I 
saw there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless pos- 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. ‘ Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their hves, 
recreations, hopes, fears and death.” 
Let the whole of this beautiful senti- 
ment be compared with Gray’s Ode ona 
distant prospect of Eton College, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not 
at once see the original germ of that 
pathetic composition. 
Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 
Ah fields below'd in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray‘d, 
A stranger yct to pain! 
I feel che gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 3 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
, And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


But it is in the description of the 


Sportive joys of the youthful train that 
the sage instructs the poct. 


Gay hope is theirs, by fancy led 
Less pleasing when possest po ! 

The tear iorgot as soon as che, 
The sarshine ef the breast ; 
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Their’s buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born; 
The theaghtiess day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 
Alas, regardiess of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ils to come, 

No care beyond to day : 

Yet sce how all around them wait 
The ininisters of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
Te seize their prey the murderous band, 

Ah ! tell them they are men. 


SHAKSPEARE AND SPENCER. 


All the critics upon our immortal 
dramatist have dwelt with rapture upon 
his creative genius in bodying the off- 
spring of his imagination, orin other 
words giving powers to airy nothings 
exactly adapted to the character and 
office for which he had occasion. Among 
those beings by far the most extraor- 
dinary is Caliban, the monstrous pro- 
duction of a dzmon and a witch, in- 
heriting all the qualities of each parent, 
and uniting tothe most hideous outward 
form a diabolical malignity and acute- 
ness, with simplicity and ignorance. Yet 
this uncouth representation loses the 
credit of originality when the reader 
compares the picture with the person- 
ification of lust in the Faery Queen : 


It was to weet, a wild and savage man, 
Yet was noman, but only like in shape, 
And cke in stature, higher by a span, 
All over-grown with hair, that could awhape 
An hardy heart, and bis wide nrouth did gape 
With huge great tecth like to a tusked boar, 
For he lived all on rapincandon rape, . 
Of men and beasts, and fed on fleshly gore, 
The sgn whereof yet stain’d his lips afore. 
His nether lip was not jike man nor beast, 
But like a wide deep poke, down hanging low, 
In which he wont the relics of his feast 
And cruel spoil, which he had spar’d, to stow ; 
And over it his huge great nose did grow, 
Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood, 
And down both sides two wide long ears did glow. 


In the play Caliban shews the con- 
tracted limits of his knowledge and his 
attempt at grateful feeling, by the fol- 
lowing very natural expressions : 


I prithee let me bring thee wherc crabs grow, 
And I with my leng nails will dig thee pig nuts, 
Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
Tosnare the nimble marmezet. I'll bring thee 
To clust'ring filberds; and sometimes I'll get thee 
‘Yeung shameis frem thc rogk, 


vo. 4} 
On turning to the third boek of the 


Faery Queen, we meet with this descrip- 
tion of an Incubus, or atleast the son of 
a witch, and his awkward courtship of a 
young damsel in distress who had put 
herself under the beldam’s protection. 


Oft from the forest wildings he did bring 
Whovee sides empurpled were with smiling red ; 


_ Andoft young birds, which he had taught to sing, 


His mistress’ praiscs, sweetly earoled ; 

Garlands of flowers, sometimes for her fair head 
He fine would dizht: sometimes the squirrel wild 
He brought to her in bands, as conquered 

To be her thrall— 

To pointing out these coincidences of 
apparent imitation, it is not intended to 
east the slightest reflection upon the 
genius of the mighty master of the 
human heart, whose original powers of 
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conception and magical influence over 
-the passions must ever command the 


admiration of mankind, even should the 
languave in which he wrote ever cease 
to bea living tongue. 

MILTON AND THOMSON. 

In the year 1738 the patriotic book- 
seller Andresy Millar printed a new 
edition of Milton’s Areopagitica with 
an admirable preface written in a style 


of animation equal to the unanswerable 
performance which it recommends. The 
author of this pretace was James Thom- 
son, the poet ; and any publisher, who 
should undertake to reprint the book at 
this time would render an acceptable 
service to the public. 


—————— eee 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1813. 


THE CASTLE. : 

PPTHE greater part of the castles built 

by the Saxons were in ruins at 
the time of the Norman invasion, which 
was one reason why William made him- 
self master of the country with so much 
facility. The Conqueror, to overawe 
his newly-acquired subjects, began to 
repair and augment the old castles, and 
to erect new fortresses in the principal 
cities ; and, as he parcelled out the 
Jands of the English among his follow- 
ers, they, to protect themselves against 
the resentment of those whom they had 
despoiled, built castles for their own 
residenc® on their estates. These haro- 
nial edifices multiplied so fast, that in 
the turbulent reign of Stephen there 
were no less than 1,115 castles in this 
kingdom. 

Numerous venerable remains of feu- 
dal strength and grandeur still exist ; 
and it is therefore not to be wondered 
at that “ the Castle” should be a favor- 
ite sign. Among the houses thus dis- 
tinguished, I would particularize for 
their excellence the splendid hptel at 
Marlborough, built on the site of the 
antient fortress, and that most comfort- 
able house, the principal inn at Tam- 
worth, situated near the venerable cas- 
Ue which proudly overlooks that antient 
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town, once the residence of the Mercian 
monarchs, the scene of many events of 
historic interest, and where the heroic 
Ethelfleda, who followed her father Al- 
fred with hardy unequal steps, and who 
rebuilt the castle and the town after 
their destruction by the Danes, breathed 
her last, July 19, 919. | 

Tamworth Castle, with the adjacent 
property, I am grieved to say, was alien- 
ated about a year or two ago, for the 
first lime since the Conquest ; it having 
descended in a direct live from Robert 
Marmion, Lord of Fontenoy, in Nor- 
mandy, to whom the Conqueror origin- 
ally granted it, thro’ the families ot 
Freviile and Ferrers, to its late noble 
possessor, the Marquess Townshend, 
Earl of Leicester, and President of the 
Antiquarian Society, who was much 
attached to the venerable fabrick. The 
Marmions exercised the office of King’s 
Champion on the day of coronation ; 
but it appears that they enjoyed this 
privilege in right of their manor of Scri- 
velsby in Lincolnshire. The poetical 
Lord Marmion of Walter Scott is de- 
scribed as of this family ; and, on his 
arrival at Norham Castle, 

“ They bail’ hgn Lord of Fontenay, 

Of Lutterward And Scrivelbay, 

Of Tamworth tower and town.” 


In the “ Second Part of Henry VI." 
Shakspeare, who closely follows the re- 
lations of our old chroniclers, tells us, 
that a spirit, raised by the witch Jour- 
dain, said of the Duke of Somerset, 

« Let him shun Castles— 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 

Than where castics mounted stand.” 

And in the same P:ay, in the scene 
of the first battle of St. Alban’s, fought 
May 23, 1455, Richard, after killing 
Somerset, exclaiins ; 

So lie thou there— 

For underneath an ailc-house paltry sigty 

The Castle in St. Alban's, Somerset 

Hath made the wizard famous by his death.” 

_ ‘The plays of our immortal Drama- 
tist, derived from our credulous histo- 
rians, have embalmed several instances 
of similar prophetic accomplishinents. 
Thus of Henry IV. it was predicted 
that he should die at Jcrusalem ; and 
accordingly he expires in a room in the 
palace of the Abbot of Westminster, 
that‘was called the Jerusalem Chamber. 

It was foretold of William dela Pole, 
first Duke of Suffolk : 

6 By water shall he die and take his end.” 

And consequently the name of his 
murderer proves to be Walter, pro- 
nouoced Water, Whitmore. But more 
especially in Macbeth, where the witch- 
es assure him of safety, excepting in the 
occurrence of events apparently impos- 
sible, but which being accomplished, be 
exclaims just before his fall’: 


“ And be those juggling fiends no more believ'd 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our car, 
And break it to our hope.” 
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ridiculous to be omitted, ‘ Castra dic- 
ta sunt a custitute, quia ibi omnes casle 
vivere debent.” 


CAT AND FIDDLE.—CAT AND BAGPIPES. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

I have read in comedies and ludicrous 
essays, of public-houses called the Cat 
and Fiddle, aod the Cat and Bagpipes ; 
but I own that I never saw either of 
these odd combinations ; nor, indeed, do 
I recollect any siga in which a Cat bas 
been introduced, excepting a Civet-cat 
over the door of a perfumer’s, and a 
tees called “ Puss in Boots.” 

owever, I believe that the above-men- 
tioned signs have been exhibited in of 
near London, and probably are so still. 

Between the Cat and Fiddle there 
may indeed appear some connexion, as 
the entrails of the one are supposed to 
furnish the strings of the other ; or the 
sign might originate in the ambiguity of 
the word kit, at once the abbreviation 
of kitten, and a small wolin. If the 
house became popular, a rival landlord 
might perhaps be induced to adopt a 
sign somewhat similar 5 and ifa Scotch- 
man, he was not unlikely to chuse the 
national bagpipe as the adjunct to his 
cat. But altho’ my attempted explana- 
tion of signs altogether is merely “* desi- 
pere in loco,” yet perhaps, if they bad 
their origin in mere caprice, the very 
dissimilitude and incongruity of the 
objects was the sole reason for couphog 
them together, which appears to have 
been the case at the village city,pf Llan- 
daff in Glamorganshire, where TS a pub- 
lic-house denominated “ The Cow aad 


Julius Ferrettus, as quoted by Grose, the Souffers.” 
has given an etymology of castrum too To be continued. 
— —— 
BIOGRAPHY. 


From the Literary Gazette, Augast 1818, 
M. G. LEWIS. 

WaAttBew Gregory Lewis was 
born in the year 1773, his father 
being af that time deputy Secretary at 
War, which office he held for many 
youn and finally retired on a pension. 
is death happened within these few 
years, having through some family 


canses been separated from Mrs. I.. 
for a considerable period preceding that 
event. M. G. Lewis, his son, received 
his education at Westminster School, 
and on coming of age was elected into 
Parliament for the borough of Hindon. 
In the years 1793 and 4 he made a 
tour of the Continent, and to amuse his 
leisure hours whilst travelling, he wrote 
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a romance called the Monk, which was 
ublished in three volumes in 1795. 
t has been stated to us that this novel 

was written at an earlier age, when the 
author was only sixteen, but though 
this assurance came from the best au- 
thority, we are inclined to consider it 
rather as an apology for what was 
thooght morally injurious in the publi- 
catfon, than as a fact to be entirely de- 
pended upon. The Monk, as a work 
of imagination and a literary produc- 
tion, displayed great genius and talent, 
and some of the poetry was exquisite- 
ly touching ; though it must be con- 
fessed, that while its beauties acquired 
for it the highest degree of deserved 
popwarity, the censures which its li- 
centiousness, immorality, and mockery 
of religion called down upon it, were 
also but too justly merited. These ob- 
servations apply to the first edition, the 
author having been induced by the se- 
verity of criticism, and probably by a 
more mature sense of propriety, to re- 
move some of the most offensive passa- 
ges in the second and subsequent edi- 
tions. The success Mr. Lewis expe- 
rienced in his first literary undertaking, 
encouraged him to apply more assidu- 
ously to those pursuits, for we find him 
from about this time constantly* before 
the public asan author. Jn December 
1797 he produced his musical drama 
of the Castle Spectre, at Drury Lane, 
which met with extraordinary success. 
During the rehearsals the second ap- 
pearayee of the Spectre was objected 
to by” Mr. Sheridan, but the author in- 
sisted that the piece should conclude as 
be bad written it; and the applause of 
the audience proved him right, whatev- 
er impartial criticism may allege againat 
it as a violation ef dramatic order. 
The drama, like the novel we have al- 
ready mentioned, abounds in well-con- 
trived thdigtrromantic incidents ; and 
the language 1a always elegant and vig- 
orous, often sublime and appalling. It 
was published ia 1798, and has been 
much read and played ever since. 

It is not our intention to follow mi- 
nutely the appearances of Mr. L«wis's 
translation and adaptations of foreign 
plays to the English stage in chrono- 
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logical order, but simply notice some 
of the most important of his produc- 
tions. In 1799 * The Twins, or Is it 
he or his Brother,” for Baunister’s ben- 
efit, was sometbing like the “ Three 
and Deuce ;” but asit was never repeat- 
ed, we take it for granted not so suc- 
cessful. Mr. Lewis immediately af- 
ter produced a comedy called the East | 
Indian, which met with little approba- 
tion. Bannister spoke a curious epilogue 
in the character of Queen Elizabeth, 
ascending through a trap-door. Its 
extravagance was worthy of the age as- 
cribed to the author—for this piece al- 
so was said to be written when he was 
sixteen. ‘ Alfonso, King of Castile,” 
a tragedy, (1802) was one of the chief 
dramatic productions of Mr. Lewis's 
pen. It was originally brought out at 
Covent Garden. The wildnes of the 
fable was tog much for recular tragedy, 
and the situations too terribly romantic, 
and the catastrophe too horrid, for a 
judicious, tri eg). The play Mailed, 
was altercgL@layed again, and tried at 
Drury L-meg byt ever, to use a theat- 
trical phrase, could obtaina run. His 
tragedy -of Adelgitha, in 1806, was 
rather better received, though, like mos: 
of the author’s other productions, the 
moral is so abominable, as to aggibilate 
any commendation which coyfd be be- 
stowed on interesting situation and 
good dialogue. In 1809 “ Venoni, or 
the Novice of St. Marks,” a powerful- 
ly captivating drama in threeacts, taken 
from the French Viclime Cidtrée, issued 
from the same fertile source, and though 
violently opposed for some nights, be- 
ing withdrawn, and (as in the case ot 
Alfonso) a new last act substituted, it 
became a favourite for the season, 
Temper, a farce translated from the 
Grondeur, whence Sir Charles Sedley 
took his Grumbler, was rather diseust- 
ingly than lewghably broad, and conse- 
quently failed. Theonly other dramas 
from Mr. L.’s pen, of which we are a- 
ware, though Raymond and Agnes and 
many others have been constracted on 
his productions, are the © Harper's 
Daughter, from Schiller’s Minister, at 
Covent Girden in 1803, which didurg 
excite more thao a mediocre sensation ; 
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the well-known melo-dramas of Ru- powerful descriptions, his charms of 


gantino (1805) founded on his own 
Bravo of Venice from the German, and 
Timour the Tartar with the real hors- 
es; Rich und Poor, a very affecting 
piece, and a mono-drama, which we re- 
member being pertormed once, iu 1803, 
in which Mrs, Litchfield filled the cha- 
racter of a Maniac, deliriously repeat- 
ing the author's horrible imaginings 
with so much force as to throw nota 
few of the audience, whose nerves were 


not proof against the dreadful truth of many of his minor poems. 


the language aod scene, into hysterics, 
and this piece was never again offered 
to the public. But the genius of Lew- 
Is was not exhausted by the numerous 
productions we have mentioned. Io 
1801 he published two volumes of Po- 
ems, under the title of Tales of Won- 
der ; these merit their title, and abound 
with sufficient of the marvellous, which 
seemed to be a favourite theme with 
him. They also possess great beauty. 
The Bravo of Venice was pubjished in 
1804, and Feudal AE de romance 
in 4 vols, in 1806. *Besides these, be 
has published Tales of Terror, 3 vols. 
Romantic ‘Tales, 4 vols. and a collec- 
tion of Poems in one volume. | 

The prominent tone of ‘all these 
works is the horrible—their prevailing 
character the supernatural. With a 
fine and strong imagination, Mr, Lew- 


composition, and his agitating situa- 
tions, have a wonderful bold upon the 
mind, which cannot resist their effects. 
Undoubtedly he was more likely to 
corrupt the stage, than to enrich it with 


dramas, within the licence which our 


freedom in that respect admits. But 
his muse kaew no bounds. His tales 
are excellent of their kind, admi- 
rably written, and generally replete 
with pathos, Of the same nature are 
Alonzo 
the Brave, Bonny Jane,&c. are exquisite- 
ly wrought: and it should be noticed, 
that as he was aware of the ridicule 
that might be attached to that class of 
poems to which the first of these be- 
longs, and which he may be said to 
have introduced, he at once blunted 
the shafts of ridicule by anticipating pa- 
rody, and evinced his own versatile tal- 
ent by writing the humourous imita- 
tion * Giles Jollup the Grave.” 

On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
succeeded to a handsome patrimony, 
part of which consisted in West India 
property. He resided in the Albany 
when in London, and lived in a rather 
retired manner. But the Jatter years of 
his life were principally passed in trav- 
elling. He had visited the Continent, 
and twice made the voyage to the West 
Indies, in returaing from whence he 


is addicted himself to the demonology died on shipboard about 2 months ago, 
of belles lettres, if we may bestow that In person Mr. Lewis was small and 
appellation upon the darkest German well-formed ; bis countenance was ex- 
fictions, and the wildest conceptions of pressive ; his manners gentlemanly ; 
romance. But for the revolting excess and his conversation agreeable* He 
to which he was so apt to carry his fa- has left, we are informed, one daugh- 
vourite theme, he must have beeu infi- ter; and untortunately was never mar- 
nitely popular, since even in spite of ried. 

this blemish, his animated pictures, bis 


ee 
SECRET MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


From the London Literary Gazette, July, 1818, 


it was thought at one time that Na- for the prisoner at Valencai (Ferdinand 
poleoa himself intended to marry VII.) Her father, however, still reso- 
his niece, the eldest daughter of Lu- Jutely opposed these nuptials, and thus 
cien ; but the Austrian match put an wrote to his ambitious brother :— 

end to this speculation. The young  ‘ No, I will never consent to sacri- 


lady however appeared at the Tuileries, 
was received with due honour as an 
¥operial relative, and again destined 


fice my children to your policy. God 
knows your designs upon Ferdinand, 
but I myself know that you have al- 
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ready done too much against this un- 
fortunate Prince to admit of my ever 
ealling him my son-in-law.” The 
Grand Duke of Wurtzburg was next 
proposed, but the young lady refused 
this alliance, and her father wrote per- 
emptorily insisting on her return : 

‘* Send her to me (said he) or, brav- 
ing my proscription and your orders, I 
will seek her in the very saloons of the 
Tuileries.’ The furious Emperor or- 
dered her to be dismissed from Paris in 
24 hours. ; 

The rupture between Lucien and his 
brother was never marked by such mu- 
tually excessive enmity as at this peri- 
od. Neither Madame Letitia or the 
rest of the family, dared now attempt 
to pronounce the former's name in Na- 
poleon’s hearing, while the senator him- 
self expected every species of violence 
from the emperor's anger. In one of 
those epistles which were exchanged 
during this state of exasperation, Lucien 
told the usurper, “ lam aware that your 
fury is capable of making you commit 
fratricide This was something 
like an invitation: Lucien was not- 
withstanding supplied with the pass- 
ports he had previously demanded for 
the United States ; these were address- 
ed to him from the Minister of the In- 
terior, by order. At the very moment 
of receiving them, the senator prepared 
for his departure with all possible dis- 
patch ; statues, pictures, and effects, 
were immediately packed up, and sent 
off to Civita Vecchia with the utmost 
haste. . 

Kk was towards this period that 
Fouche was removed from the ministry 
of police. Although we do not pre- 
tend to know all the circumstances 
which led to this disgrace, we have 
particular reasons for asserting, that one 
of the principal causes arose from the 
Fninister’s pertinaciously maintaining, 
that it was of the greatest consequence 
to the existence of Napoleon’s dynasty, 
that every member of his family should 
be closely united. 

Fouché seemed on this occasion as 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the 
senator, by promoting a reconciliation 
between the brothers, as he was to op- 
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pose Lucien on Napoleon’s first acces- 
sion to power. So unexpected a change 
could only be accounted for, by the 
the fact of Fouché’s knowing that he 
had no real support with the emperor 
since Josephine’s divorce. ‘The min- 
ister looked every where for a counter- 
poise to balance the power of Napole- 
on, which he began to find insupporta- 
ble, since it weighed so heavily on him- 
self and the revolutionists. He had 
just been appointed to govern the two 
Roman provinces instead of Miollis ; 
and got as far as Florence on his way, 
when fresh orders induced him to retro- 
grade. Although Fouche’s nomination 
was not revoked, the above orders, 
added to the former governor continu- 
ing to exercise his functions, rendered 
it perfectly useless to him. This post- 
ponement was a great disappointment 
to Lucien, it having beeo settled that 
his furniture, horses, equipages, and 
servants, should be transferred to the 
Ex-minister of Police: there was also 
another motive, which made Lucier 
wish to see Fouche, and secretly con- 
verse with him: he was particularly 
anxious to have several mysterié3 ex- 
plained, which his remoteness from 
Paris had concealed from him, but be- 
ing once discovered, must bave been of 
the greatest use in directing his future 
movements, 

Foiled in his wishes with respect to 
Fouché, Lucien now only thought of 
embarking: there was, however, but 
one ship at Civita Vecchia fit to make 
along voyage: this was accordingly 
hired: but it was soon alter discovered 
that she would not hold all the lugeage, 
or afford the accommodation which so 
large a fainily as that of the senator re- 
guired, In this dilemma, Lucien, wl.o 
had long broken off all communication 
with Murat, and having something to 


demand, a few months before wrote to 


his sister Caroline, in a style of the 
greatest colduess, now addressed him- 
self directly to the king of Napies, beg- 
ging that the latter would Jet him have 
oue of the American ships in that port, 
and which had been lately sequestered 
pursuant to the directioa of Napoleon 
to his vassal of Naples. ‘Io this short 
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communication, Joachim returned a 
very obliging and friendly answer, in 
which he complained of the emperor 
himself in the bitterest terms, who, be 
observed in one part of his letter, adopt- 
ed a most perfidious policy with re- 
gard to him, forcing him to undertake 
ruinous armaments under the pretext of 
conquering Sicily, while he was certain 
the emperor had promised not to dis- 

ossess the family that reigned io that 
island: in fact he regretted that it was 
not in his own power also to escape 
from tyranny, as the persecuted brother 
was. Jn other respects, Murat fully 
acceded to the wishes of Lucien : and 
the Hercules, a fine American ship, 
was restored to her captain, on the sole 
condition, that he should receive the 
family and effects of the senator. The 
king even ordered forty-four thousand 
francs to be advanced for the purpose 
of hastening her repairs, and a Neapoli- 
tan ship of war was sent to escort her 
to Civita Vecchia. 

This piece of service cost Murat very 
dearly, for the emperor heard of the 
confidential letter, owing perhaps to 
Lucien’s having in a moment of exult- 
ation spoken rather too freely of it: 
this gave rise to the greatest indignation 
on the part of Napoleon, who calied it 
a crime in Joachim to have thus assist- 
ed a departure, which, notwithstanding 
the passport signed by himself, was de- 
signated asa flight. The only terms on 
which the King of Naples could obtain 
pardon for this offence, was, by pay- 
ing ten millions of francs to his inexor- 
able brother-in-law. Such atleast is the 
positive assertion of Madame Murat. 

The only difficulty now in the way 
of emigration, was a safe passport from 
the English ; but this was not to be 
obtained, 

“From this unexpected refusal the 
senator began to entertain serious alarm 
at the idea of being stopped on his voy- 
age; but considering the danger to be 
createst on his brother’s side, he deter- 
mingg to persevere in the voyage. 
Anxious to prevent his fine collection 
of pictures from being seized by his 
brother, it was decided that the whole 
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vanced him considerable sums ; as by 
this arrangement he hoped the gallery 
would escape the rapacity of Napoleon. 

To give some idea of their value, it 
will be sufficient to state, that when the 
first notion of going to America occur- 
red to Lucien, his brother Louis offer- 
ed one million five hundred thousand 
francs for all the pictures, and a few 
statues; of the former, there were 
about a hundred and twenty. In the 
event of this offer’s being accept- 
ed, these fine specimens were intended 
for a gallery, which the above named 
persopage was desirous of forming in 
Holland. Since the period alluded to, 
the collection had been augmented by 
a regular set of the most classical en- 
gravings extant, together with some of 
the best pictures in the Ricardi collec- 
tion: these were bought during Lu- 
cien’s last visit to Florence.” - - < 

At length the family took leave o 
Tusculum on the first of August 1810, 
a place in which so many days of tran- 
quillity and happiness had passed ; nor 
could any of the party flatter themselves 
with the hopes of ever seeing it again, 
so remote were their expectations of re- 
turning to Europe. Arriving at Civita 
Vecchia, in the midst of apprehensions 
that some new cause of detention might 
arise, Lucien lost no time in embarking 
his family. ‘Taking advantage of a faic 
wind that sprung up, the Hercules 
weighed anchor on the fifth, Lucien’s 
suite was very numerous: his family 
consisted of two daughters by the first 
marriage, Charlotte, whose name has 
already often appeared in these Me- 
moirs, and Amelia, three years younger 
than her sister. Charles, born in 1803, 
before the marnage: this was a very 
interesting child, capable of great appli- 
cation to his studies, and remarkably 
intelligent. Letitia, born at Milan, 
and so called after her grandmother ; 
a second daughter, named Jane, whom 
Pius VIT. bad held over the baptismal 
font at Rome, giving her the name of 
his own mother ; finally, Paul, who 
was born at Canino. 

In addition to the above, Lucien 
had identitied Mademoiselle Anna 


shontd be deposited in the hands of Jouberteau, his wife’s daughter, with 


some bankers at Rome, who had ad- 


his own family. This young lady was 
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about twelve years of age, and always 
treated with the same affection as the 
rest of his children. 
- The persons attached to his house- 
hold, and who embarked with the fami- 
ly, were composed of a physician ; a 
totor for his children, father Maurice, a 
' priest, who also officiated as chaplain ; 
a secretary, in the person of M. Cha- 
tillon, already known to the reader, and 
who had remained with his patron 
‘since his being minister of the in- 
terior ; a nephew of his first wife, 
educated with Jerome, who enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of Lucien, 
merited no less by the excellence of bis 
character, than a sincere attachment to 
his uncle, who intrusted him witb the 
Most secret affairs of his family. If 
thirty servants are added to the forego- 
ing list, a tolerably accurate notion 
may be formed of Lucien’s establish- 
ment, which was really that of a prince. 
When clear out of Civita Vecchia 
harbour, the Hercules hove too, for the 
purpose of receiving the family, which 
had remained on shore to the last mo- 
ment ; and there happening to be a 
considerable swell, the boats had great 
difficulty in getting along-side : there 
Was even an appearance of danger to 
those who were unaccustomed to the 
sea ;. and it was with the utmost uneasi- 
ness, Lucien saw his children succes- 
sively handed out of the frail bark to 
which they had been consigned : this 
was attended with much trouble ; and 
at times when a billow intervened be- 
tween the boat and ship’s side, or 
another brought her in violent contact 
with the latter, the senator trembled 
with horror, lest some accident might 
occur. As this state of painful suspense 
continued for some time, it did not 
fail to bring back the recollection of his 
long persecutions: this was too evident 
to escape the notice of his attendants ; 
and with a countenance full of indig- 
nant rage, he was at one time heard to 
exclaim in a tone of deep despair, the 


following line from the Philoctetes of His owa apparel was sumptuous, yd 


La Harpe :— 
Le mont fait tous cos maux—que les dieux les leurs 
rendent ! 
Thus Lucien, who had done so 


much towards the elevation of his 
Armenrus. Vol. 4. 
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brother, now saw himself the victim te 
his own werk: and his last adieu to 
Italy was little less than a maledicuoa 
on the head of his persecutors. 

Lucien tried in vain to obtain per- 
mission to land at Cagliari. The 
Queen of Sardinia could not conve- 
niently admit ‘ the brother of a sove- 
reign so insatiable of power and con- 

uests”—and it was notified to him, 
hes the British vessels had orders to 
arrest him if they fell in with his ship. 
In point of fact he was soon taken, aod 
the choice offered him, to be transport- 
ed to Malta or to England. Lucien 
decided for the former, where he was 
landed on the 24th of August, and 
placed with his family in Fort Ricaso~ 
li; at which he was very indignant. 
Thence he was transierred to San An- 
tonio, a country residence of the an- 
cient Grand Master’s, but accompanied 
by a guard, and other precautionary 
measures, In November, the decision 
of the British Cabinet being received, 
Lucien sailed for England to be con- 
sidered as a prisoner of war on parole, 
and on the 28th of December cast an- 
chor at Plymouth. Thence he went 
to Ludlow, our government paying all 
his expenses, and settled, as our readers, 
know, at Earl Powis’ seat at Stone- 
house. Here he remained six months, 
when, owing to the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment (says the author) which sus- 
pected that all the rupture between the 
brothers was a mere trick, and Lucien’s 
voyage the first step of an important 
political scheme, it was thought fit to | 
change his residence. He went next 
to a seat purchased from the Marquis 
of Worcester, within three miles of the 
city of that name, for which he paid 
9000I. in the name of an English bank- 
er. Itis stated, but we cannot believe 
the fact, that Lord Powis took 300 
guineas of rent for Stonehouse, after 
having offered it gratuitously. In 
England, Lucien forgot his republican 
simplicity, and assumed great state, 


his liveries rich aud bridiant; nordid 
he diminish his expenditure, though’ he 
lost 8000]. by the bankruptcy of Le 


Mesurier. 
(Te be coninucds 
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SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CEREMONIES, &c. 


1m octesrr, 1818. 
From the London Time's Telescope, for Oct. 1818. 


TOBER.—* In a garment of 

yellow and carnation, upon his 
head a garland of oake leaves, with the 
acornes; in his nght hand the sign 
Scorpio ; in his lett, a basket of ser- 
vises, mediers, and chestnuts, and other 
fruits that mpen at tne later time of the 
year ; his robe is of the colour of the 
leaves and flowers decaying. This 
moneth was called Domitianus in the 
time of Domitian, by his edict and 
commandment ; but after his death, by 
the decree of the Senate, it took the 
uame of October, every one hating the 
name and memory of so detestable a 
tyrant.’ ( Peacham, p. 420-21.) 

‘October had the name of wyn-monat; 
and albeit they had oot antiently wines 
made in Germany, yet in this seson had 
they them from divers countries ad- 
joyning.” (Verstegan, p. 61.) 

SAINT REMIGIUS—OCTOBER I, 

Remigius was bishop of Rheims. He 
converted to Christianity not only King 
‘Clodoveus, but also a considerable part 
of bis subjects ; hence he is konoured 
by some devotees with the title of the 
French Apostle. After he had held his 
bishopric 74 years, he died at 96 years 
of age, A.D. 535. The cruse which he 
used was preserved in France, their 
kings being formerly anointed from it 
at their coronation. 

_ SAINT FAITH.— OCTOBER 6. 

This virgin martyr suffered death un- 
der Dacianus, about the year 290, the 
most cruel torments being inflicted upon 
her. Vows of celibacy were highly 
esteemed ia the early ages ; and, even 
in our own times, many rites still exist, 
nWhonour of the virgin state. Upon 
the decease of a virgin, flowers are yet 
. strewed before the corpse by young girls 
dressed in white, as emblematic of inno- 
cence. Garlands also, are, in some 
foe woven and attached to the 

eams of churches in which virgins have 
been buried. 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE DIED.—ocrT. 6, 


1806. 
Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
An« thy young Muse just wav'd her joyous wing, 
The spoiier came ; and all thy promise fair 
Mas sought the grave, to sleop fer ever there. 


Ob! what a noble heart was here undonr, 

When Science’ seif destroyed her favourite son ! 
Yes ! she too much induignd thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the sc ede, but Denth has reap'd the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck Eagic, stretched upon the plaing , 
No more through .o.ling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his ewn feather on the fatai dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered m his heart : 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel ; 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the stect, 
While the same plumage that had warm‘d his nest 
Drank the iast lis--drop of his bleeding breast 


SAINT DENYS.— OCTOBER 9. 

Saint Denys, or Dionysius, the Are- 
Opagite, was converted to Christianity 
by St. Paul. See Acts xvii. He was, 
at first, one of the Judges of the celebra- 
ted court of Areopagus, but he was af- 
terwards made Bishop of Athens, where 
he suffered martyrdom for the sake of 
the gospel. There are several books 
which bear his name ; but they are, no 
doubt, forgeries, of the sixth century. 
The French say that he was the first 
that preached the gospel among them, 
and for that reason consider him their 
tutelar saint; but for this supyosition 
there is no ground, as Christianity was 
never preached in France until long af- 
ter his decease. Among the thousand 
idle tales related of Denys, the follow- 
ing 18 perhaps the most ndiculous and 
incoherent ; he is said to have been be- 
headed by Fescennius, the Roman gov- 
ernvor at Paris; and at the time of his 
martyrdom he took up his head ufter it 
was severed from his body, and walked 
two miles with it in his hands, to a 
place called Martyr’s-bill and there laid 
down to rest. 

The abbey erected to the honour of 
this martyred saint at the little village 
of St. Denis, near Paris, was founded 
(says Mr. Eustace) by Dagobert, a 
prince of the Merovingian race ; and 
was thus almost coeval with the mon- 
archy. Its abbots distinguished them- 
selves by their talents and their integrity, 
during many an eventful year ; und so 
interwoven was is history with that of 
the country, that the annals of St. Den- 
is became the records of France. It 
was honoured in a particular manner by 
the royal family, and was, from its 
foundation, the mausoleum of the sove- 
reigns of France. Its decorations, as 
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may easily be supposed, were worthy 
its antiquity and high destination ; and 
fretted vaults, and storied windows, and 
rich shrines, and marble altars, combin- 
ed their influence to heighten its majes- 
ty, and to awe and delight the specta- 
tor. It was served by a numerous fra- 
ternity of leamed and holy monks : 
fumes of incense ascended daily from 
its altars; and morning, noon, and 
night, the tones of the organ, and the 
notes of the choir, echoed from its 
vaults. Such was St.Denis in its glory ; 
and such I beheld it in the year 1790. 

In 1802, I revisited it. The ruins 

of the abbey strewed the ground. The 
eburch stood stript and profaned ; the 
wind roared through the unglazed win- 
dows, and murmured round the vaults ; 
the rain dropt.from the roof, and delu- 
ged the pavemient ; the royal dead had 
been torn from the repositories of de- 
parted greatness ; the bones of heroes 
had been made the playthings of chil- 
dren, and the dost of monarchs had been 
scattered to the wind. The clock 
alone remained in the tower, tolling 
every quarter, as if to measure the time 
permitted to the abomination of desola- 
tion, and to record each repeated act of 
sacrilege and impiety. 

The inhabitants of the town made re- 
presentations to Buonaparte on the sub- 
Ject, and were flattered with hopes and 
promises, Still, however, reparations 
were neglected, and the progress of ruin 
was rapid. At length the Emperor 
andertook what the First Consul bad 
neglected ; St. Denis was destined to 
receive the ashes of the imperial dynas- 
ty ; and orders were issued to render 
it worthy io every respect of the hon- 
ours that awaited it. The royal vaults 
were cleared, repaired, and in mapy re- 
spects considerably improved. The 


subterraneous chapels were re-establish-. 


ed, and three of them fitted up with 
exquisite taste, and devoted to the mem- 
ory of the preceding dynasties. In 
these chapels, prayers were daily offered 
up for the repose of the Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Capetian _ princes. 
The reparation has been continued by 
Louis XVIII. and, excepting the stain- 
ed windows, the loss ef which is irrep= 
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arable, the church of St. Denis will 
probably resume, ere long, its antient 
majesty. | 
TRANSLATION OF KING EDWARD THE 
CONFE&SSOR.— OCTOBER 13. _ 

He was the youngest son of King 
Etheldred ; but as all his elder brothers 
were either dead, or had fled away, he 
succeeded tothe crown of England ia 
the year 1042. He collected all the 
most useful laws made by the Saxon 
and Danish kings. The additional ti- 
tle of Confessor was probably given 
him by the pope for settling what was 
then called Rome-Scot, but now is bet- 
ter known by the name of Peter's Pence. 
The menks ascribed a number of mir- 
acles to him ; even his vestments were 
reputed holy. His crown, chair, staff, 
spurs, &c, are still used at the corona- 
tion of our English kings. 

SAINT LUKE THE EVANGELIST.—OCT. 18, 
SAINT CRISPIN.— OCTOBER 25, 

Two brothers, Crispinus and ‘Crispt- 
anus, were born at Rome ; whence they 
travelled to Soissons in France, about 
the year 303, to propapate the Chris- 
tianreligion. Being desirous, however, 
of rendering themselves independent, 
they gained a subsistence by shoe-ma- 
king. It having been discovered that 
they privately embraced the Christian 
faith, and endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes of the inhabitants, the governor of 
the towa immediately ordered them to 
be beheaded, about the year 308. From 
this time the shoe-makers chose them 
for their tutelar saints. 

ST. SIMON AND sT. JUDE, Apostles. 
OCTOBER 28. 

It appears that St. Simon’s and St. 
Jude’s Day was accounted rainy as 
well as St. Swithin’s. And we learn 
from Holinshed, that, in 1536, whenga 
battle was appointed to have beeh 
fought upon this day between the king’s | 
troops and the rebels in Yorkshire, that 
so great a quantity of rain fell upon the 
eve thereof, as to prevent the battle 
from taking place. 

SAINT MICHAEL— SEPT. 29. 

T. + following ceremonies are obser- 
ved ' p, the Sheriffs of London, whea 
they Bacie their oaths at Westminster. 
On the: ny after Michaelmas day, or, 
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if that day fall on Sunday, on the 
Monday following, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen proceed from Guildhall, 
and the two Sheriffs,with their respective 
eompanies, from their particuiar hall ; 
andyhaving embarked on the Thames, 
his lordsbip in the city barge, and the 
sheriffs in the company's barge, they 
g0, ia aquatic state, to Palace Yard, 
They then proceed to the Court of 
Exchequer; where, after the usual 
salutations to the bench (the cursitor 
baron presiding,) the recorder presents 
the two sheriffs ; the several writs are 
then read, and the sheriffs and the senior 
under-sherifftake the usual oaths, The 
ceremony on thie occasion, in the Court 
of Exchequer, which vulgar error sup- 

sexs to be an unmeaning farce, is 
solemn and impressive ; nor have the 
new sheriffs the least connexion either 
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in the high road from the Temple to 
Westminster, but now no longer exrsts) 
are then called forth to do their suit and 
service ; when an officer of the court, tn 
the presence of the senior alderman, 
gralices 6 horse shoes und 61 hobnails, 
which he counts over in form before the 
cursitor baron; who, on this particular 
occusion, ts the immediate representative 
of the sovereign, The whole of the 
numerous company then embark in their 
barges, and return to Blackfriars’ Bridge, 
where the state carriages are In Waiting. 
Hence they proceed to the company's 
hall, and partake of an elegant dinner. 
On the election of a badiffat Kidder. 
minster, the inhabitants assemble in the 
principal streets fo throw cabbage stalks 
at each other. The town-house bell 
gives signal for the affray. ‘This is called 
lawlesshour. This doue (for it lasts an 


eilh chopping of sticks, or counting of hour,) the bailiffelect and corporation in 


hobnails. The tenants of a manor in 
Shropshire are directed to come forth to 
do their suit and service: on which the 
senior alderman below the chair steps 
forward, and cheps a single stick, in 
token of its having been customary for 
the tenants of that manor to supply their 
- lord with fuel. The owners of a forge 
tn the parish of St. Clement (which 
; formerly belonged to the city, and stood 


their robes, preceded by drums and fifes 
(for they have no waite,) visit the old 
and new bailiff, constables, &c. &c. 
attended by the mob, In the mean 
time, the most respectable families in 
the neighbourhood are invited to meet 
and fling apples at them on theirentrance, 
More than forty pots of apples have 
been expended at one house. 


—— 


VARIETIES. 


From the Monthly Magazines for August, 1813. 


NOTHER National Novel,fromthe pen 
of Lady Morgan, is in the press, eatitled 
orence ereiap hes A correspondent ob- 
serves, that the style of Romance. of which 
the author of the Wild Irish Girl was the 
original inventor, still remains in her exela- 
sive possession : for rae Miss Edgeworth 
has depicted with great fidelity and iocom- 
parable humour the manners of the lower 
classes af the Irish,---and though the author 
of arene has left imperishable monuments 
of Scottish peculiarities, yet the illustration, 
by example, of the consequences of great 
errors in domestic policy, with a view to in- 
ternal amelioration, has not apparently en- 
tered into ait plans of those authors. 

M. Kofzebue is preparing for publication 
his Account of the Russian Embassy to Persia. 
It will appear at the same time at London 
and Weimar. 

Speedily will appear, Sermons, by the Rev. 
@. R. Maturin, Curate of St. Peter's Rablin, 
in octavo. : 

Mr. Colburn has just received, the 
Eontinent, and is preparing for ii>8eciate 
publication, the Life of Las Casiginh to his 
geturn from St. Helena, communicated by 


1 


himself, containingauthentic details respects 
ing the voyage to the residence, the manner 
of living, and the treatment of Buonaparte 
at St. Helena; also some Jetters which were 
net forwarded to their destination by the 
British Government. 

A Series of Essays, exhibiting the most 
lively pictares of English manners, is now itt 
a course of publication in the Literary 
Gazette, and promises to become as attrac- 
tive as the noted papers of the “ Olden 
Time.”” We have it from good authority, 
that they are written by a noble author, 
who has assumed the name of the Hermit in 


* London.* 


Capt. Golownin, the Narrative of whose 
Captivity has been recently pubbished, is 
printing Recollections of Japan, comprising 
an account of the people and of the country. 

There have been recently discovered in 
the parish of Motteston, on the south side of 
the Isle of Wight, the bones of that stupen- 
dous animal supposed to be the Mammoth, 
or Mastadon: several ef the vertebrae, or 
joints of the back bone, measure thirty-six 
inches in circumference; they correspond 


exactly in form, colour and texture, with . 


f* See the Jast and present No. of the Athencvia.4 
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the bones found fn plenty on the banks of 
the Ohio, in North America, in avale called 
by the Indians Big-bone Swamp. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue siieed: on the 17th 
of Jane at Portsmouth, in the Russian shi 

Rurick, from his voyese of discovery, whic 
lasted two years and eleven months. In the 
course of this voyage, which was at first di- 
rected towards the north, he fellin with a 
singular ice-berg of great magnitude, which 
not only had part of ts surface covered wi 
earth and mould, bearing treesand vegetable 
productions, but a portion of its water-line 
covered with a shore formed by a deposit of 
the earthy matter washed down from the 
more elevated situations. On this shore a 
landing was effected, and considerable re- 
mains of the mammoth were found in such 
a state of putrefaction as to produce an in- 
tolerable stench. The Rurick brought 
away some of the tusks and other parts of 
these immense animals, which had probably 
been preserved frozen for many ages, till the 
mass of ice which inclosed them, put in 
motion by some unknown cause, reached a 
more temperate latitude. 

Usher, the Clown of the Theatre, in con- 
sequence of a wager, set off in a machine 
like a washing-tub, drawn by four geese, at 
half-past twelve o’clock, from below Sonth- 
wark bridge, and passed under four bridges, 
and arrived at half-past two at Cumberland 
Gardens, A pole extended from the machine 
in which he sat, to wiich the geese were 
harnessed. For some time they were quite 
tractable, and he went on swimmingly, but 
at times they were quite restive, and not 
easily managed. A great number of persons 
accompanied him in boats, and several view- 
ed the whimsical expedition from the bridges. 
After completing it, he offered, for a wager 
nf 100 guineas, to return from thence through 
the centre arch of London Bridge; but no 
person would accept the challenge. 

Major Gen. Letellier shot himself late! 
at Paris, in consequence of the gricf he felt 
for the loss of his wife, who died afew weeks 
since, of the injury shereceived from the 
upsetting of her carriage. She was only 
niacteen Phas of age. Her distracted has- 
band, before committing the dreadful act, 
wrapped round him a shaw! belonging to 
her whose death he so deplored; and in his 
left hand was found a lock of her hair. 

The statue of Memnon, sent from Egypt 
by Mr. Salte asa present to the British Ma- 
seum, now lies in the Museum yard, and 
consists of one solid bleck of granite, weigh- 
ing abont nine tons, The face is in high 
preservation, and remarkably expressive. 
The same ship also brought presents of anti- 
quity from the Bey of Tripoli to the Prince 
Regent, consisting of columns, cornices, 
chapiters, &c. found at Lehbida. The col- 
umns are pasar of one solid piece, one 
weighing near fitteen tons, and being twen- 
two feet in length. They were selected by 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, of the royal navy, io 
which he was assisted by the British cousul 
at Tripoli. 

Acansultation of seven physicians,together 
with sargeon Richars, was held on the Rev. 

W. O'Conner, from the county of Galway, 
swho, on coming to town upon some business 
of his own, was requested by a friend, resid- 
ing in that county, to convey with him a 
farge sum of money for certain purposes, 
which the gentlemas was confident, le ceuld 
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not place in more secure hands. So careful 
was the priest of bis trust. tiat having on the 
road to town, bronght it for secursty about 
bis person to bed, he fancied, that in the 
course of the night, a mao stood over him 
with apistol in his hand, demanding the 
money, which was then the subject of his 
thoughts. Determined to protect mmeself and 
the money from the supposed robber, he made 
a sudden blow at the imaginary pistol, with 


th such force, that he unfortanately struck bis 


arin against the bed-post so as to fracture it, 
and render amputation necessary. The uo- 
fortunate clergyman had requesied 48 hours 
time to consider whether or not he should 
submit to a sacrifice which (according to the 
regulations of the Romish church) for ever 
renders him unfit for the priesthood. 
following day he suffered bis arm to be am- 
putated. 

Pompeit.—The rabbish and ashes which 
overwhelmed the city of Pompeii centuries 
since, have been in a great degree removed 3 
eur travellers are now visiting its streets, 
inspecting its buildings, houses, 
and from their antiquity, it is a subject of 

reat astonishment to find many of them 
in so perfect order. They have been so 
long buried from view, and from any 
changes of air or of habitation, that they 
now come out, as it were, as fresh as when 
they were hrst lost to society. The destruc- 
tion is stated to bear date A. D. 63, in the 
ninth year of Nero, by earthquake, which 
succeeded about sixteen years the velcanic 
eruption, which serves to account for the 
imperfect state of the buildings, apparently 
from their fragments, of too massy a nature 
to have euffered ruin by mercly tne ashes 
of the volcano. Mr. Gall says, that ‘ the 
natural inference to be drawn from an in- 
spection on the spot seems to be, that the 
hot pumice-stone fell in saccess.ve sunwere, 


and not in one mass; had tbe fatter been, 


the case, the city must indeed have 
come tie tomb of its inhabitants, whereas 
comparatively few skeletons have been 
found.” It affords an awful sensation, not 
very easy for words to describe, when the 
visitors of these ruims firet enter the city. 
pee through several streets of uninhat'ted 

uildings, and find themselves among the 
tomhs of the Scauri, 
most eminent men whose names have given 
historical interest even to modern times, 
and look round with astonishment to find 
no person whom they can uldress as a ci- 
tizen of the town; Oor ary persons yet 
prepared to restore these ance elegant 
dwellings to domestic life. 

NEW WORKS. 

The School-Fellaws: a moral tale; by 
the author of “the Twin Sister-,” &e. Ke. 

The Maid of Killarery, or Alon abd 
Flora ; a modern tales in wiich are inter- 
woven some cursory remarks on religion and 
politics. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Cultare and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees: in which a new meth- 
od of praning and training is fally describ- 
ed: by W. Forsyth, F. A. 8. 15s. 

Boadim Ca.tle. in six caatos: 

NEW NOVELS. 

The Physiognomis: : by the author of 
“the Bachclorand Married Man.” 3 vols. 
12imo. J6«. 6d. ' 

The Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaros b+ 
L. S. Stanhope. $ vols. 16s. 6d. 


and tombs: , 


and of some of the. 


» 


with notes. ; 
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From the Xew Monthly Magesine, August 16t8. = First save us fiom the bloe flerd’s realm, 


: Whose fogs the fainting soul o'erwhelm : 
BY LORD BYRON. From gloomy frost our calanies 


AX» wilt thou weep when I am tow ?—-. Of gay and hasy thoughts release, 
Sweet Lady, speak those words again! That far in search of gem. and How S 
Yet, if they grieve thee: say not so; Have stray'd trum safe domestic bow’rs ¢ 


I would not give thy bosom pain. Like the lost race which howe again 
; Norwegia’s pastor call'd in vain, 
My heart is sad—-my hopes are gone-- Wheo savage Greenland’s giant shore 
y blood rans coldly through my breast: They tempted, and returned no more.® 
Aod when I perish, thou alone Alas! has Folly’s venturers roain 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. From the calm temperate zoo: of Home, 


: Of guudy toys and plumes i quest 
And yet, methinks, a beam of peace Til bitter gales tneir speed arrest, 


Doth through my cloud of anguish shine 5 And bare and bruis’d their bark is hurl’é 


And, for a while, my sorrows cease - 
; On the cold Arctic of the world 
To know that heart hath felt for mine | To dwell hoand up in icy chains, 


Oo rr ! blessed be that tear, While Life's long potar wit.ter reigns, 
It falls for one who cannot weep ; Io pomp magnificently drear 
Such precious drops are doubly dear As the blank ice-field’: dismal glare, 


To those whose eyes po tears may steep. _ Unless, like thee, some gentie star 
Of kind affection gleams from far, 


prec aay ea my rial Nba laa And leads to social duty’s track 
But beaur td self wes Seed pe The long-hewilder'd wanderers back. 
A wretch---created t ee Spirit of Hope ! at thy command 
oO repiae . Yon scowling death-clime shall grow bland-- 
Then wilt thou weep when J am low ?-~ Come, and with playful meteors fill 
Sweet Lady! speak those words again! Stern Winter's empire dim and chill! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so ; Wioaile icewinds breathe their cold monsoon, 
I would not give thy bosom pain ! Be thou th’'un¢hanging Arctic Moon, 


That dark and devious regions through 
May lead the pilgrim’s frau canoe 
To some a cove, where long un:een 
‘ Our kindred hearts have sielterd been fees 
MS. POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. And thcugh withio the dread control 
From the same, Of that dark zone that binds tie pole, 


The following Verses, in the hand-writing of The needle frem its place may turn, 
Burns, are copied from a Bank-notein the AOd loadstones new attraction learn, 
Possession of a Gentleman at Dumfries. The The true heart shall not lose its pea 
Note is of the Bank of Scotland, and dated Home, home shall be its magnet still ! v. 


=e 


as far back as the Jst of Marck, 1780. August, 1818. 
‘ ‘ y - Bibidbah thy power, thou cursed leaf-- 
ell source of a’ my woe and grief !--- : ; 
For lack of thee I’ve fost my lass ; ee From the Literary rhe July, 1818. 
io ore of thee I shrimp my glass! THE OAKS. 
see the children of affliction ‘ “. HW, ; erma 
Unaided thro’ thy curs’d restriction ; ram oe Pri ftatge ein aa 1 poor 
I’v- seen th’ oppressor’s cruel smile eaters 
Amid his apis: victims spoil : | nee ING begins~-Day’s voices all are 
For lack of thee I leave this much lov'd shore, still-— ‘ 
Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more! Yet eer: looks the Sun's departing 
nee Be Myles Here underneath these sinuous boughs I sit, 
—— And mournful thoughts my bosom overfiow, 
. Faithful mementos of more ancient times ! 
From the European Magazine. fo life’s fair green your branches still are 
THE t 


rest, 
; You are the same that former ages knew, 
ARCTIC NAVIGATOR’S PRAYER. Splendid as then appears yout leafy vest. 


[By the author of “ Legends of Lampidesa, &e."] Time has destroy’d a thousand noble works, 
And much of Seanty early yields its 


PIRIT of Hope !-—thy pinions fleet breath,--- 
May reach the Glacier’s stormy seat! Now glimmering throogh your wreaths of 
Thos of all elements the queen, glossy leaves, 
_ * Shalt best illame the changefal scene, The sinking evening reddens into death. 
Where ice fives fiery meteors birth, 
And stiffen'd Ocean vies with Earth :- * In 1406, the seventeenth bishop of a colony set- 


. ny tled at East Greenland was prevented from reach 
But first with bland and genial ray ing them by a prodigious bettie: af ice, and their fate 
Doubt's freezing barriers melt away | has mever beca ascertamod.. 
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As if neglectfal of your fate atone, 
Time bas not threatened yet your final 
ee hoar ; , 
oa seq to say from every waving twig, 
‘ True greatness shall rest Death’s migaty 
power.’ 


You have resisted long !—-mid all around, 
You still are dre:t in verdure fresh and 


B«y> 
Beneath your arn the weary traveller 
Yet halts, to shield him from the noontide 
ray. 


And when in Autamn your brown leaves 
shall fall, 
For oy they droop,.for yow alone they 
ade, 
To call a progeuy successive forth, 
Io spring to clothe you wito delightful 
shade. 


Fine image of Germania’s ancient worth, 
Asonce to past, and betler days "twas 
known, 
When her brave sons, supportivg well her 


cause, 
Died to uphold their monarch and his 
throne 


Ab! what avails it to recall wy grief, 
That grief is known throughout my native 
land ! -~ 
my coantry ! once superior to the world, 
hou Has art falleu-—-yet thy green oaks 
Sstana, 


August, i818. C. R---g. 


goes 
e 


THE BIRTH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


WHEN, bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 
Tue butterfly, on pinioas bright, 
Launched io full splendor on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s cart, 

No infant wretchedness it knew Fy 
Bat, as she felt the vernal air, 

At ence to full perfection grew. 


Her slender form, etherial light, 
Her velvet textured wings unfold, 
Wich all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish'd gold. 


Trembling awhile with Joy she stood, 
And felt the sun’s enlivening ray, 

Drank from the skies the vita tlood, 
And wondered at her plumage gay. 


And balanc’d oft her broidered wings, 
Thro’ fields of air prepared to sail 3 

Then on ber ventrous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Go, childof pleasure, range the ficids--- 
- Taste all the joys that spring can give--- 
Partake what bounteons summer yields, 
And live while yet ’tis thine to live. 


Go sip the rese’s fragrant dew--- 
The lily’s honied cup explore--- 
From flower to flower the search renew, 
Aad rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


And Jet me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy monients, too, of short repose : 

And mark thee when, with fresh delight 
Thy golden pinionsope and close.“ 


3. 
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But hark ! while T thus musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note, 

And breathing from aviewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float. 


They cease—but still a voice I bear, 
A whispered voice of hope and joy--- 
Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal ! thou must die ! 


Yet start not ! on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still untold ; 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys unfold, * 


Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humbicst form in nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach io vain ? 


Ah ! where were once her golden eyes, 
Her ghittUring wings ef purple pride ? 
Conceal'd beneath a rude disuise ! 
A shapelcss mass to earth allied. 


Like thee, the helpless reptile lived, = * 
Like thee, she tuiled, like thee she spun 
Like thine, ber closing hour arrived, 
Ilier jabours ceased, her web was done, 


And shalt thou, number'd with the dead, 
No happier state of being know ? 
And shail no future sorrow shed, 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


Is this the bound of Power Divine, 
Te animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall nothe who moulced thine, 
Wake at his will the vital flame ? 


Go, mortal ! in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Ge, and the joyful truth relate, 
Fiaii chila of earth, bright neir of heaven ! 
(Vaylor’s Anec. of Insects] 


THE INDIAN CIRCEAN. 


A Picture at the Somersct House Exhibition,. 


by T. Stewardson. 
From the Litcrary Gazette, June, 1818. 


HE bower is cf the Indian drapery 
That weaves its living woof of flowers 
and fruits, 
Red with the kisses of the amorous Sun. 
The roof is canopied crimson of the rose 
That weeps tie altar, clustering thro” the vine 
That with its slight stems pillars the greea 
wall. 
The floor is violet-bedded, here and there 
Tiuzed with some rose fresh falten froin the 
roof, 
Orinlaid with rich buds that force their way, 
Veining the blac, Hike gold in lazal, 
Or the Sua’s sweetstains on the western wave. 
A form is in that bower thatmizht be thouwht 
Placed there for mon to worsitip, or ot those 
‘That sit on throneso’ the clcud, and wreathe 
their wings 
With pear!s pinck'd from the gates ofparadise. 
Yet sheishawan,---and the stivery siawl, o 
That like aholy circle o’er a saint, 
Crowns her pals beauty, binds a weary brew, 
Kesieged with memories that do make it pale. 


— Cael 


She sits upon the ground, and one hand lifts 
A flute, that presses fron. her soft lip sounds 
Like the wind’s wooicg of the rose,---and oae 
Molds a brighleerpentia a since bund 5 
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Her eye is on bim, and his eye on her, 

As if she foand in him one thing to love 3 

As if he felt her beauty, aot her chain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smile. 

Hersong has stirred him; ithas stirred herself, 

For on Ree evelash haungsa glittering tear, 

The heart’s quick tribute to times past and 

one, 

And fish wild sportings as he can he tries, 

Before het powerful eye, aod suits bis dance 

Swifter or slower lo her wandering sung. 

He shovts along the violet floor, and lies 

Stra.ght as a fallen columo, and as still 

As its pale marble, then sweeps uy bis coil 

Surge upon surge, and lays his gorgeous head 

With its fixed sleeplesseye, i the centre ring, 

The watcher of tis living citadel. 

Then rolls away as loose as the sea-wave ; 

Ano he stor ps ike the wild swan, aod shows 

A neck as arched and silvery; then the vine 

Must be vutdone, ans he’s as lithe and curt'd, 

And gitstens thro’ the leaves as proud a green. 

Bat now the song crows lottier, and his pomp 

Must all be worn to please his Lndian queeo. 

He rises from his train, tbat on the grouud 

Floats in gold circles, and his burt isned head 

Towers in the sunset |ike a rising flame. 

And he has put on colours that make dim 

The stones o' the Jadian mine. His length is 
sheathed 

Tn mail, thathath for plates the mother pearl, 

And for its studs the diamond. There’s no ray 

That strikes its arched neck from the stooping 
Sun, 

But rings it with a collar of rich gems, 

Or sheets it in one emerald, or the flame 

Of rubies, or the orient sapphire’s blue. 

His head is crested carbuncle, that spheres 

An eye as glittering as a suminer star, 

Yet ix'd in all its shootings on one form, 

That thanks its duty with a faint, foad smile. 

So stands and shines he, till the charm is done, 

_ And that sweet sound and sweeter smile have 


sunk 
Jn silence and iu shade. TRIseInNO. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
LINES FROM ASTARTE, a xew Porm, 
By the Author of “ Melancholy Hours.” 

A? ae bright planet's beams are shed 


‘er Orean’s caves 

Below the waves, 
Another glowing beav'u seems spread ; 
A Heaven of deeper, purer dye, 
Ne’er met the gazing sage’s eye, 
And trees and flowers of loveiier hue 
On earth’s green surface never grew, 
Than those that bloom in shadowy pride 
Within the clear uoruffied tide ! 


No charm is lost that Nature gave, 
But softer smiles the fairy scene, 
Thus blushing through the azure wave, 
That spreads its veri of hight between, 
Sv tothe Mourner’s eyes grown dim with 
tears, 
Joys that are past assuine a lovelier light, 
As gazing back'thro’ ihe dark mist of years, 
Tbe scenes of other days appear more 
bright ; 
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For Memory's prism loves to strew 

O’er joys ore past a softer hue 3 

And Fancy sheds o’er pleasures flown 

A lustre lovelier than their own | % 

The areueient clouds that dim Life 
ay, 

In Gianhood's sterner sorrows melt away ; 

They are but shadows tu the weight of woe 

That life’» maturer years are doom’d tw 


s infant 


know ; 

Childboud’s light griefs soon vanish from the 
mind. 

But all its sun-bright hours remain behind { 


ae 
From the New Mosthly Magazine, August 1818. 
THE MOSSY SEAT. 


HF landscape hath not lost its look ; 
Sall rushes on the sparkling river ; 
Nor hath the gloominess torsook 
These granite crags that frown for ever ; 
Still hangs around the shadow y wood, 
Whoee sounds but murmur solitade ! 


The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song, 

The stock-dove’s coo, in griefrepining, 
In mingled echoes steal along 3 

The setting suo is brightly shining, 
And clouds above, and hills below, 
Are brightening with bis golden glow ! 


It is not meet, itis not fit, 
Though Fortane all our bopes hath 
thwarted, 
Whilst on the very stone I sit, 
Wheve first we met and last we parted, 
That absent from my soul should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee ! 


Each happy hour that we have proved, 
Whilst love’s delicious converse blended ; 

As’neath the twilight star we roved, 
Unconscious where our progress tended, 

Still brings my mind a sweet relief; 

And bids it Jove the “ joys of grief Nes 


What soothing recollections aba 
Presenting many a mournful token, 

That heart’s remembrance to proloog, 
Which then was blest—-but now is broken! 

T canvot---Ob ! hast thou forgot 

Our early loves ?---this hallowed spot? 


Talmost think I see thee stand : 

I almost dream I hear thee speaking ; 
I feel the pressure of thy baud: 

Thy living glaoce in fondoess secking. 
Here, all apart-—by all uuseen, 
Thy form upon my arm to lean ! 


Though beauty bless the landscape still— 

Though woods sarround,and waters leave it, 
M ae not the vivid thrill 

ich long ago thy presence gave it : 

Mirth--mosie-—friendship have no tone 
Like that which with thy voice hath flown}. 
And memory only now remains 

To vite al things that once delighted : 
Still, still I sove to tread these plains--- 

To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 


And feel a something sadly sweet 
In resting on this mossy sEat ! 
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ON POETRY. 
¥rom the Literary Panorama, August, 1918. 


T cannot be denied that the habit 
= which living Poets cultivate, of deal- 
ing only in those impressions which 
have affected them most strongly as 
individuals, contributes much to the 
warmth, intensity and enthusiasm of 
their compositions. A Poet, io the 
abstract sense of the term, is a person 
who seeks for imposing and interesting 
conceptions wherever they are to be 
found, and who has no preference for 
one set of ideas more than another, ex- 
cept in so far as they are calculated to 
stir, excite, and gratify the human mind. 
This would be the character of one 
who estimated the value of poetical 
materials philosophically. But it bas 
generally been found, that Poetry can- 
not be composed by setting so coolly 
to work; and that, when the reasoning 
faculties are too watchful, there is gen- 
erally a dispersion of those fine feelings 
which serve as a sort of key-note for 


assemblages, we shall act with cruelty 
towards poetical inspiration. We 
therefore think Mr. Coleridge should 
be allowed to introduce his owls, and 
mastiff, in his old Christabel without 
molestation. 

Since the reign of Lord Byron com- 
menced, sentiment has become the staple 
article. Creativeness of imagination, 
which is quite a different thing, seems 
at present to be more rare, and indeed 
is very rare at all times, since we do not- 
find a remarkable instance of it once ia 
a century. Poetical sentiment is merely 
the strength of the moral affections 
sublimed by enthusiasm. Repeated 
instances have provag that it is com- 
patible with a very fmited range of 
ideas, nay, that it is even an exclusive 
pence and likes a limited range, 

ecanse varied ideas are apt to disturb 
it—but imagination is an universal love 
of conceptions, images, and pictures of 


galling together poetical theughts. all kinds, for their own sake, and re- 
Judgment is quite unable to detect the joices in producing them ad infinitum, 
pelations which bind ideas together into for the sole pleasure of viewing the 
Poetry. Feeling alonecan do it ; but pageant. Darwin is an example of a 
feeling is so much modified by circum- vivid ‘magination existing quite sepa- 
stances and associations, that we seldom rately from poetical scntimeéut or moral 
find it operating in any individual with enthusiasm. 
abstract propriety ; and if we turn loose’ —_I’or strength of stimulus, the Poetry 
our metaphysical judgment upon its of sentiment is certainty preferable ta 
— G Amerson. Vot.¢. 
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that composed of mere pictures and 
Images like Darwin’s, or that of ob- 
servation and reflection like Pope's. 
But as the understanding of the reader 
Is entirely passive in perusing Poetry of 
seotiment, the means of excitement are 
soon expended. Poetry, consisting 
partly of reflection and observation, 
like that of Pope’s, awakens the mind 
into a state of pleasing activity, which 
may be sustained for almost any length 
of time, without any feeling of weari- 
ness of monotony, since the interest of 
it is derived from the contrasts and 
comparisons of dissimilar and distant 
ideas, collected froma wide field, and 
not from the aggregation of a great 
many homogeneous ideas brought to 

r on one point. 

The range. of human thoughts is not 
unlimited, and a considerable part of 
it has already been exhausted. In so 
far as Poetry consists in selecting the 
ideal beauties, either of human nature 
or of the external world, or in describ- 
Ing situations of imaginary felicity, we 
can hardly now expect Poets to dis- 
cover any unanticipated conceptions on 
these subjects. Virtue and perfection 
are not susceptible of many different 
aspects, because their real elements 
roust always be the same. David 
Hume observes, that truth is one thing, 
while falsehood is unlimited in its varie- 
ties. The same thing may be said of 
the ideal beauties, both of mind and 
matter. Itis probable that the ancients 
would perceive acloying similarity in 
the lineaments proportions of their 
best statues use no artist could 
diverge very far from a certain standard 
without forsaking his object. The 
contention and emulation of sculptors 
would draw them closer and closer to 
a centre. The conceptions of a Phidias 
are circumscribed within a certain nat- 
ural boundary; but there is no boun- 
dary to the variety of the conceptions of 
a Hogarth, because he does not aim at 
- drawing perfection, but at characterising 
peculiarity and imperfection, which are 
infinite. In the same manner,although 
heroic Poetry may be considered as 
nearly exhausted, the world will for 
ever continue to supply materials to 
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the novelist and the satirist, and even to 
the painter of moral energies and affec- 
tions, where like Crabbe, he takes them 
with such compounds as occur in real 
life, without attempting to abstract them 
into the sublime. 

So completely does the ideal beauti- 
ful appear to be exhausted, that Poets, 
for some years back, have been obliged 
to represent their heroes as villanous 
and immoral, retaining, of course, the 
staple article of strengthof mind. There 
is no doubt a charm about the idea of 
great mental energy ; but moral amiable- 
nes would still have been retained as 
an ingredient in the picture, if it had 
not become trite and threadbare. The 
case is the same on the stage. Sir 
Giles Overreach, Bertram, and Richard 
the Third, proclaim aloud their wicked- 
ness to an applauding audience, and 
are answered from the closet by Con- 
rad, Lara, Bertram, the Buccaneer, 
Childe Harold, and Meg Merilees, 
whose respective confessions make the 
hair of ordinary Christians stand on 
end. * Manfred retorts again from the 
Alps, and is like to have the Bible 
thrown in his face by John Balfour of 
Burley, for pretending to be worse 
than himself; while Mokanna, with his 
silver veil, hopes to transcend the whole, 
by adding ugliness to a bad heart. 

Since mankind must be furnished 
with something to stir their sluggish 
bosoms, it is very fair that Poets sbould 
employ whatever means are left for pro- 
ducing the effect wanted. The public, 
for its own sake, must sometimes over- 
look the oddness of the expedients used ; 
aod if modern Poetry does not exhibit 
80 extensive a range of ideas as could 
be wished, it is rather to be ascribed to 
the love of intense effect, than to the 
want of invention. Observation is the 
source from whence every thing lke 
real opulence of conceptions must be 
derived, since imagination only repro- 
duces what has been observed in a 
form fit for poetry: and tbe great fault 
of modern Boets seems to he, that they 
have exerted themselves too little to 
furnish their minds with materials 
whereupon to operate. 
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THE BLUNDERER. 


ERE cannot be a better man 

than Sir Michael Marall. No one 
more obliging ; nothing is kinder than 
his heart; yet no one on earth commits 
more unlucky mistakes in company. 
From these, he is reckoned a mere scat- 
ter-brain, a marplot, a quiz, and 1s often 
avoided. From these, he has got him- 
self into very serious scrapes, and has 
lost his very best friends. Finally, 
from these unwilling errors, he, who of 


all men in the world, wishes most to P® 


please and to do good, scarcely ever 
opens his mouth without committing a 
blunder, —without giving offence. 

Sir Michael is now fifty years of age; 
yet is he as thoughtless as when first I 
knew bim, which is thirty years ago. 
As a proof of the confusion of bis brain, 
he forgets daily to wind up his watch, 
sets it wrong afterwards, and is never in 
time any where. In his commonest 
concerns he is always under some mis- 
apprehension, some mistake ; and, in 
his conversation, He is sure to say or to 
do something out of time or out of 
place. If he meet a widower, he will 

- invariably inquire after his wife. Ifhe 
meet a lady who is divorced, he will 
(forgetting the circumstance) beg his 


respects to her husband. He not unfre- pape 


quently asks unmarried ladies after their 
children ; and people at variance, after 
their friend so and so. The many who 
do not know and pity this absence, or 
rather this confusion of his, consider that 
he intends to hoax them, or to insult 
them. The few who are acquainted 
with his infirmity, fear to ask him to 
their houses, lest he say or do something 
offensive to their company. ; 

I remember one day when he made 
an appointment with me to ride togeth- 
er to see a cottage on the banks of the 
Thames : we waited a considerable 
time; at last he rung the bell, and asked 
why the groom did not bring his hotses 
to the door ? when, all of a sudden, he 


recollected that he had lent them to a 
friend. Upon another occasion, he kept 
dinner waiting two hours at a friend’s 
house, and, upon flying into a passios 
at his coachman’s neglect, he was in- 
formed that he had seat his carriage to 
bring home his little nephews frem 
school. He lost an aunt’s favour by 
outbidding her in a sale of china, which 
he did, thinking that she had an interest 
in keeping up the price of the article ; 
and a rich cousin scratched him out 
her will for speaking against Methodism, 
he having entirely forgot her religious 
rsuasion. 
But of all the unfortunate days of 
blunders that ever occurred, that was 
the chief on which I met him at dinner 
at ‘.e Marchioness’s. Being in general 
two hours too late, and resolving to 
make amends for his usual failures, and 
never having dined at the Marquis’s be- 
fore,he arrived two hours before he was 
expected. The score of servants in the 
hall stared at him on his arrival, and 
then looked at each other—as much as 
to say, “ Is he mad ? what a queer ge- 
nius this Sir Michael must be !” but the 
groom of the chambers, with his accus- 
tomed officious grin and low bow, said, 
mechanically, “« My Lord will be down 
in ten minutes,” and then placed his 
chair, bowed, and handed him a news- 
aper. He had time to spell every word . 
of it. After which bggook up a novel 
and went through it. 

At length a powdered servant opened 
the folding-doors, and ia walked the 
Marchioness. Sir Michael had uever 
seen her before ; but he was acquainted 
with her sister, Lady Barbara, to whom 
the resemblance was striking. He rose 
up, and made his best bow ; whilst the 
Marchieness smiled-on him with her 
usual dignity and mildness. Cheered 
by this into self-confidence, he thus be- 
gan: ‘I need not (bowing a second 
time) ask your Ladyship to whom { 
have the honour of speaking, seeing so 
strong a resemblance betwixt your 
daughter and yourself.’ ‘ Daughter; 
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Sir, I have none ; you must mistake.” 
‘ Probably—-Madam—I may ; I ask 
yoor ladyship’s pardon.’ 

At this moment, her eldest sister, 
Lady Barbara,entered the room. ‘ That, 
that lady, Madam, is the person I 
meant ; I took her for your ladyship’s 
daughter. Lady Barbara, your most 
obedient ! delighted to see you look so 
well: indeed the likeness’—(Marchion- 
ess) “ is that of a younger to an elder 
sister : my sister Barbara is three years 
older than myself (drily) ; but, (with a 
smile of contempt) there is certainly a 
strong family likeness.” ‘Oh! yes, 
beautiful ! vastly like indeed! a strong 
—very strong family likeness, particu- 
larly about the eyes’ (Lady Barbara 
squints dreadfully.) Here ensued a 
loud laugh of the two ladies. (Mar- 
chioness) “ Do you think so, Sir Mi- 
chael ?” (Sir Michael perceiving the 
obliquity of the sister’s eye) *‘ No, my 
dady, not at all, nota bit !” 

~ (Marchioness) “ I am quite mortified 
to think how long you have been kept 
waiting. My Lord is not yet come 
from the House ; and I am much later 
than usual myself, having been detained 
at Philips and Robins’s.” ‘I under- 
stand your Ladyship; yes, the two 
money lending attorneys ; 1 know them 
well; hard dogs.” “Not at all, Sir Mi- 
chael,I meanthe auctioneers.” ‘ Yes,yes, 
(all confusion) the auctioneers I mean.’ 

(Marchioness) “ I see that you have 
taken up that scurrilous novel, what 
think you of it?” ‘ Beautiful ! full of 
wit ! how it cuts up the gouty alderman 
pocketing the poor's rates ! and the fat 
gambling Marchioness’ (the latter was 
herself). (Lady Barbara, wishing to 
velieve him) “ Hem ! did you look at 
those trifles in verse? They are very 
trifles, but written merely at leisure 
hours, mere bagatelles composed on the 
spur of the occasion. What think you 
of them ?” ‘ Trifles, trifles indeed, mere 
bagatelles, as your ladyship justly ob- 
serves ; quite below par; childish, very 
childish indeed ; a catchpenay no doubt.’ 
Lady Barbara—* Childish,as you say ; 
very much below par ; but no catch- 
penny, Sir; they are my composition, 
and were never sold, but printed for a 


few friends more indulgent and partial 
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than Sir Michael Marall,”—(the Knight 
in an agony) ‘ Pardon me, my Lady ; 
y honour— 

(The Marquis entered) “ My dear 
Baronet, how are you? Why you are. 
come in time to-day. (Turning to the 
Marchioness) This is my very oldest 
friend.” Her ladyship gave a contemp- 
tuous look, which said, Je vous en furs. 
mon compliment. : 

The company now began to arrive 
briskly ; carriages chased carnages dowa 
the street ; and the thunder of the street 
door was like a feude joie. ‘The Mar- 
quis now drew his frieod aside, and 
said, ** Michael, I am heartily glad to 
see you here. It is now three years 
since I met you at Newmarket. I have 
been to Naples and to Vienna since, 
and have got married. I am sorry that 
T had not an earlier opportunity of in- 
troducing you to the Marchioness ; but 
you will find her at all times happy to 
see you.” —Sir Michael. ‘No doubt ; 
I read it in her countenance. A very 
sweet woman ! a most interesting per- 
son! and I perceive that she is as wo- 
men wish to be who love their lords : 
ha,ha, ha! yes, pretty far gone; there's no 
fear of the title’s being extinct ; no, no; 
but all in good time.’ Marquis.—* Sir 
Michael, I hope that her ladyship’s 
change of shape will not be so sudden 
as you expect ; else must ill health be 
the cause. She is, J confess, rather 
corpulent, buat is not so in the way 
which you imagine.” Here he turned 
from him and left him overwhelmed 
with shame—they had been married 
only three months. 

Now entered Colonel O’Fagan, who, 
after making his obeisance ail round, 
attacked the Baronet. ‘ Sir Michael, 
you played me a pretty trick to-day ; 
you promised to bring me bere in your 
carriage, knowing as you do that one 
of my horses is lame ; and here you 
are before me, after keeping me waiting 
an hour and a half.”—* My dear Colo- 
nel, I ask ten thousand pardons ; but it 
is my coachman’s fault ; he never put 
me in mind of it as I bid him, for my 
memory is most treacherous; ‘tis en- 
tirely his fault ; but he is an Inshman, 
and one must pardon his bulls and his 
blunders sometimes ; they belong to 
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his country, and he cannot help them.’ 
The Cologel, angrily—** Sir Michael, 
you are very polite ; but here stands an 

Frishman before you who never made 
a bull in his life, nor disappointed his 

friend.” The poor Baronet was struck 
dumb, and sat silent until dinner was 

announced. 

. Defeat and diffidence took such pos- 
‘session of him at table, that be scarcely 
dared to open his mouth. At last, the 
‘Marquis, seeing his consternation, en- 
deavoured to draw him out, by saying, 
** Sir Michael, did you observe the sale 
of our old school-fellow’s estate? it 
fetched eighty thousand pounds! should 
you have thought it worth so much 2” 
* By no means, my dear Lord ; and I 
was as much surprised to see the crim. 
con. business of Lady—(he was stop- 
ped by a look of the Marquis’s)—I 
mean the death of old Lady— (another 
frown) the marriage of Captain Brace- 
tight to a mechanic’s daughter.’ The 

" erm. con. lady, whose publicity had 
been revived after lying dormant twelve 
Months, sat opposite to him; the old 
Jady’s daughter, in deep mourning was 
on his right band ; and Captain Brace- 
tight’s brother was near the foot of the 
table. 

“ Each looked on other, none the silence broke.” 

Sir Michael blushed and stammered, 
coughed, called for water, aod hesitated. 
His next neighbour on the left addressed 
him ; and he stuttered so in reply, that 
the other, who had an impediment in 
his speech, almost suspected that he was 
turning bim into ridicule. 

At the dessert,four beautiful children 
were ushered in, walking by files in 
rather a stage-effect way. They were 
the Marquis’s nephews and nieces. His 
brother and sister were at table, and the 
children had been sent for as a recrea- 
ttontotbem. Every one was eager 
to praise them, to extol their beauty, to 
enumerate their good qualities, &e. Sir 
Michael, after priming himself with a 
glass of hermitage, “to bear his courage 
up, thought that he would be compli- 
mentary too: ‘ What lovely children ! 
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exclaimed he, fixing his eyes at the 
same time on their father, who is remar- 
ftably plain. ‘ What lovely creatures \’ 
repeated he, laying much emphasis on 
the word lovely. * Are all these chil- 
dren yours?” “So her Ladyship says,” 
replied the husband; and there wae 
nothing but blushes, smiles, surprise, 
and confusion round the table. 

His last blunder was respecting Wal- 
ter Scott. Being asked by a lady what 
he thought of that excellent poet, whom 
he had seen in his tour through Seot- 
land, he replied, “ Charining,charming; 
but ’tis pity he is so lame.” ‘ How do 
you mean?’ said Mrs, Freethink, a blue- 
stocking lady. * Is it his poetry (con- 
tinued she) or his person, to which you 
allude?” “ His person”—(here he re- 
collected the lameness of the Marquis’s 
brother ! so, trying to recover himselt, 
he recalled bis werds) * not in his per- 
son, Madam, but in his poetry”—(re- 
flecting on the beauty of his lines, and 
the public opinion, he recovered himself 
again by) “ I-—I—mean in both—in 
neither—upon my soul, I beg your 
perdon—I do not know what I mean.” 
Here a general laugh could no longer 
be controll he was laughed at hy 
all present. retired early; took 
French leqges went home ; passed a 
sleepless night ; and never returned to 
Doricourt House. The Marchioness. 
has given orders to her German porter 
to say to the Baronet always, “ Madame 
n'est pas visible ;” and the whole fami- 
ly bas dropped him. 

The poor Baronet will at last be 
obliged to live the life of a recluse, as 
he will not be able to keep an acquain- 
tance in the town ; or perhaps he may 
end by some very serious consequences 
attending these habitual mistakes ; for 
these unmeant insults are never forgiv- 
en, and, so weak are we, that many 
who can generously pass over and forget 
an injury, can never pardon the being 
degraded, or rendered ridiculous, whe- 
ther intentionally or unintentionally— 
in joke or in earnest. 

Toe Hermit in Lonpon 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, July 1818. 


LIVER GOLDSMITH was bora 

at Pallice, on the Southern banks 
of the river Inny, in the adjoining parish 
of Cloncalla, Ashe was educated atthe 
school of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, in Bal- 
lymahon, and passed his earlier years in 
that town with his mother ; the follow- 
ing brief Memoirs of hin may be given, 
with propriety, in this Survey.* 

The family of Goldsmith has been 
long settled in Ireland. One of them, 
Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, was Dean of Cork 
about the year 1730; but they seem to 


was then of reserved and distant habits, 
fond of solitary walks, spending most 
of his time among the rocks, and wood- 
ed islands of the river Inny, which is 
remarkably beautiful at Ballymahon. 
The writer of this account purchased 
some books, a few years ago, at an auc- 
tion in Ballymahon, and among them 
an account-book, kept by a Mrs. Ed- 
wards, and a Miss Sarah Shore, who 
lived in the house next to Mrs. Gold- 
smith. In this village record, were sev- 
eral shop accounts kept with Mr. Gold- 


have resided chiefly in the province of smith, from the year 1740 to 1756. 


Connaught. For many geuerations, 
they have regularly furnished a Minister 
for the Established Church, being what 
is termed a “ Clerical family.” 

‘Ihe father of the Poet was the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, who married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Oliver Jqnes, Di- 
ocesan schoolmaster of Elphin, in the 
county of Roscommon. By the resi- 
dence of Charles Goldsmith at Palkca, 
on the 29th of Nov. 1728, when his 
son Oliver was born there, it is probable 
he was curate of the chapel of Ease in 
in the parish of Clancate.gr Forgeny. 
He was afterwards promoted to a bene- 
fice in the county of Roscommon, but 
died early ; for we find his widow re- 
siding, with her son Oliver, in Bally- 
mahon, in the yaar 1740—so the Poet 
was ao orphan at the age of twelve 
years. The house in which they lodg- 
ed is still standing ; it issituated on the 
entrance to Ballymalon from the 
Edgeworth-town road, on the left-hand 
side. Here Mrs. Goldsmith lived in 
narrow circumstances, and indifferent 
health, nigra veste senescens, till the 
year 1772 or 1773, having beee for 
some time before her death nearly blind. 
A lady who died in this neighbourhood 
about two years ago was well acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Goldsmith,and stated that 
it was one of Oliver’s habits to sit in a 
window of his mother’s lodgings, and 


amuse himself by playing the flute. Te 


® This valuable article is extracted from the Sta- 
tistical Survey of Shruel,in the diocese off Ardach, 
and county of Longford, now in the press, with dir, 
Shaw Mason's third volume of the * Parochial Ac- 
vount of Ireland.” 


Some of the entries in the earliest of 
these accounts run thus :—Tea by mas- 
ter Noll—Cash by ditto—from which 
it appears that thé Poet was then his 
mother’s principal messenger on such 
occasions. One of these accounts, in 
1756, may be considered as a statisti- 
cal curiosity, ascertaining the use and 
price of green tea and lump sugar, &c. 
in this part of the country 60 years ago : 


Mrs. Goldsmith to Sarab Shore, 
Broucht forward - ° 


Jan 16, Half an ounce of green Tea - 3% 
A quarter ofa pound of !urap sugar - 3 
A pound of Jamaicasugar - - < 8 
An ounce of green Tea - 2= 2 2+ F 


Halfa pound of Rice + + + ‘= 2 


Goldsmith was always plaio in his 
appearance ; but when a boy, and im- 
mediately after suffering heavily from 
the small pox, he was particularly ugly. 
Whea he was about seven years old, a 
fiddler, who reckoned himself a wit, 
happened to be playing to some compa- 
ny in Mrs. Goldsmith’s house. During 
a pause between two sets of contra 
dances, little Oliver surprised the party, 
by jumping up suddenly, and dancing 
round the room. Struck with the gro- 
tesque appearance of the ill-favoured 
child, the fiddler exclaimed ‘ /Esop,”’ 
and the company burst into laughter ; 
when Oliver turned to them witha smile, 
and repeated the following couplet : 

% Heralds, proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See sop dancing, and his Monkey playing." 

This anecdote is given on the autho- 
rity of a direct descendant of the Rev. 
Henry Goldsmith, of Lissoy, Curate of 
Kilkenny, West, and the elder brother 
of our Poet. | 
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Student, from which place he ‘wrote 


lowing entry was made on the books of a letter to his friend Robert Bryanton, 


Trinity College, Dublin :—* Olivarius 
Goldsmith, Siz. filius Caroli Clerici, 
anno. agen. 15, natus in Comitatu West- 
meath, educatus sub ferula M. Hughes, 
admissus est, Tutor, M. Wilder.” The 
error with respect to the county in which 
he was born arose from the vicinity of 
Pallice to the borders of Westmeath— 
or, as stated by one of his biographers, 
from the circumstance of his having at 
that time lived in that county. The 
Tutor mentioned in this record was the 
Rev. Theaker Wilder, a younger son of 
the family of Castlewilder, in the coun- 
ty of Longford. He was remarkable 
for the eccentricity of his character, from 
the severity of which our Poet suffered 
heavily while under his tuition. Altho’ 
Goldsmith did not distinguish himself 
in the University, there can be no doubt 
of his having been duly prepared for 
entering it. Few boys of 15 have ever 
been able to obtain a Sizer’s place,which 
13 a place of emolument, contended for 
by many persons, and disposed of to the 
best answerer, as the Scholarships are. 
In Goldsmith’s days, the Sizers of the 
University of Dublin are said to have 
been compelled to submit to many 
menial services ; but these degrading 
offices have for many years back been 
committed to persons more fitted to 
execute them, than young men often 
tenderly brought up, liberally educat- 
‘ed, and whose only disqualification 
is the want of money to pay entrance 
fees, and the annual charge of a Tutor. 
_June 15, 1747, Gotdsmith obtained 
his only laurel in the University of 
Dublin—an exhibition on the founda- 
tion of Erasmus Snyth, Esq. These 
exhibitions consists of a small sum of 
raoney to unsuccessful candidates for 
Scholarships. In the same year, he 
was publiely admonished, for having 
been concerned ina riot, and in pump- 
ing a bailiff, who had invaded the pri- 
vileged precincts of the College. 
February 27,1749, he was admitted 
Bachelor of Arts, two years after the 
regular time. 
In the month of December, 1753, 
we find him in Ediaburgh, a Medical 


of Ballymahon, Esq. published in a 
late edition of his Works.—The origi- 
nal of this letter was preserved by the 
late Mrs. M‘Dermott, of that town. 
The edition in which this letter has 
been published is that of Otridge and 
Son, London, 1812. 

1756—About the breaking out of 
the war in this year, Goldsmith re- 
turned from the Continent to England 
in great distress, having gone to travel, 
from Edinburgh, in 1754. 

1757, December 27, he wrote a let- 
ter to Daniel Hudson, Esq. of Lissoy, 
near Ballymahon, who had married 
his niece. In this letter, he says, “he 
could wish from his heart, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson, and Lissoy, and 
Ballymahon, and ail his friends there, 
would fairly make a migration to 
Middlesex”—adding, that, as on ses 
cond thoushts this might be attended 
with inconvenience, “ Mahomet should 
go to the mountain,” and he promised 


to spend six weeks with them in the 


ensuing summer. This however did 
not occur, 

s Tho’ like the hare whorn houndsand horns pursue. 
He sought the place where first his breath he drew ; 
The darling Bard of Erin wish'd in vain 

To view his lovcly natal spot againr, 

To find his wand’rinz o'er, his sorrows past, 

Return in peace, and die at home at last!" 


In Otridge’s edition of this author's 
works, Lissoy is erroneously spelled 
Lishoy. It is very generally believed 
in this neighbourhood, that it was 
from Lissoy that Goldsmith drew 
more than the outlines of his enchant- 
ing scenery of “ ‘The Deserted Village.” 
His brother was the village preacher 
there, when he dedicated * The ‘Tra- 
veller” to bim. The Clergyman’s 
mansion is still well known—the parts’ 
church of Kilkenny, West, tops the 
neighbouring hill—and wear it may by 
seen the Mill and the Lake. ‘The 
Hawthorn tree stil exists—theugn 
mutilated, “Janiatum corpore toto,” 
by the curious travellers, who cut 
pieces froin it, as from the Royal Oak, 
or fromthe Mulberry tree of Stratlord- 
upon-Avon, The village aichense bas 
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been lately rebuilt, and ornamented by 
thesignof “ The Three Jolly Pigeons.” 

A lady from the neighbourhood of 
Portgleuone, in the county of Aa- 
trim, was one of those who visited the 
Deserted Village in the summer of 
1817; and was fortunate enough to 
find, in a cottage atijoioing the ale- 
house, an eld smoked print, which, 
she was credibly informed, was the 
identical * Twelve good Rules” which 
had ornamented that rural tavern, 
with the “ Royal game of Goose,” 
&c. &c. when Goldsmith drew his fas- 
cipating description of it. And here 
it may be observed, that the scenery 
of the Alehouse was that of the habi- 
tations of most of the farmers in this 
neighbourhood, before the introduction 
of modern expensive furniture into 
them. Every parlour floor was flag-- 
ged, or sanded—had its “bed by 
night, a chest of drawers by day ;” and 
exhibited, either on a chimney board, 
or in an Open corner cup-board, a par- 
cel of broken or unbroken pieces of 
china, glass, or stained earthenware; 
while the walls were covered with 
yun-racks, fishing-tackle, and homely 
prints—among which, the Twelve 
good Rules, and Royal Game of 
Goose, seldom failed to find a place. 
Thus was Jemmy Anthooy’s parlour 
once ornamented, in the old mill of 
Ballymahon, which be and his ances- 
tors occupied for a century: but ia 
his early day it boasted the addition 
of Violins, Hautboys, Fiutes, and a 
French born, with which he and his 
Ingenious brothers often made sono- 
rous melody on the lovely banks of 
the Inny, ‘and delighted the villagers, 
who, after the toil of the day, assem- 
bled on the bridge to bear them. But, 
oh! the ravages of time! The music 
floats down the stream no more—all is 
silent, except the roar of the waters 
through the broken cel-weirs—the mill 
has fallen across the water-course—and 
the musicians, “their fates as various 
us the roads they took,” are all gone 
down to the grave, with the solitary 
exception of poor Jemmy, who, surviv- 
ing the desolation that surrounds him, 
sticks like a wall-flower in an adjacent 
tenement, 
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** And in his purse since few bright coins appear, 
He mounts the rostrum as an auctioneer.” 

1759. August 9th, Goldsmith wrote 
to Edward Mills, Esq. near Roscom- 
mon, requesting him to interest bim- 
self in a subscription to his “ Essay on 
the present state of Taste and Litera- 
turein Europe.” His feelings were 
deeply wounded by being on this oc- 
casion treated with neglect, not only 
by Mr. Mills, but by another fnend, 
ea Mr. Lawder, to whom he had writ- 
ten on the same subject. 

1761—In this year he published his 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” in which it is 
said here that he drew the characters 
of his brother and his sister-in-law, 
the inhabitants of the “modest man- 
sion” of Lissoy. On the 31st of May, 
in this year, he received his first visit 
from Dr. Johnson. 

1762—In this year he published his 
“ Citizen of the World,” in two volumes. 

1763—In the spring of this year he 
bad lodgings at Caoonbury House, 
near Islington, where he wrote his 
« Letters on English History,” errone- 
ously ascribed to Lord Lyttleton. 

1765—In this year “* The Traveller” 
appeared, and the author was intro- 
duced to the Earl of Northumberland, 
at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he recommended. his brother 
Henry for preferment. In this year his 
“Essays” were published, and he pe- 
titioned Lord Bute in vaio to be allow- 
ed a salary to eaable him to penetrate 
into the interior of Asia. [lis memo- 
rial ‘was unnoticed and _ neglected. 
Goidsmith on tlis occasion wanted a 
friend such as Lord Halifax proved to 
Addison upon the arrival of the news 
of the victory of Blenheim. On that 
occasion, the Lord ‘Treasurer Godol- 
hin, in the fullness of his joy, meet- 
ing with the above-mentioned Noble- 
man, told him, “It was a pity the 
memory of such a victory should ever - 
be forgot ;” he added, that “he was 
pretty sure his Lordship, who was se 
distinguished a patron of men of let- 
ters, must know some person whose 
pen was capable of doing justice to 
the action.” Lord Halifax replied 
that he did indeed know such a per- 
son, but would not desire him to write 
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upon the subject his Lordship had 
mentioned. ‘The Lord Treasurer en- 
treated to know the reason of so un- 
kind a resolution; Lord Halifax briskly 
told him, that he had long, with indig- 
nation, observed that while many fools 
ren blockheads were matntained in 
ir pride and luxury at the expence 
of the public, such pe as nig ie 
en honour to their country, and to the 
e they twved in, were shamefully suf- 
fered to languish im obscurity ; that 
for his own part, he would never de- 
stre any gentleman of paris and learn- 
eng, to employ his time in celebrating a 
ministry, who had neither the justice nor 
generosity to make ut worth his while. 
The Lord Treasurer calmly replied, 
that he would seriously consider of 
what his Lordship had said, and endea- 
vour to give no fresh occasion for 
such reproaches ; but that, in the pre- 
went case, he took it upon himself to 
promise, that any gentleman whom 
his Lordship should name to him, ap 
eapable of celebrating the late action, 
should find it worth his while to exert 
his genius on that subject. With this 
encouragement, Lord Halifax named 
Mr. Addison. ‘The celebrated Poem, 
entitled The Campaign was soon after- 
wards published,and the authorfound the 
Lord Treasurer as good as bis word. 
1768, January 29, Goldsmith pub- 
ished The Geod-natured Man, bis first 
Comedy. In the year 1769, The 
Deserted Village appeared, upon whose 
tarmitable beauties it is unnecessary to 
descant here. On the 13th of January, 
in this year, our author engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Davies, to writean History 
of England in four volumes, 8vo, which 
engagement was afterwards fulfilled. 
1772, April 10, Mr. Thomas Wool- 
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sey, of Dundalk, wrote to Goldsmith, 
to rectify an error in his History of 
England, respecting Dr. Walker, the 
celebrated Governor of Londonderry, 
whom he had denominated in that 
work a Dissenting Minister, though 
he was Rector ot Donoughmore, in 
the county of Tyrone. 

In 1771, Goldsmith wrote tbe Life 
of Lord Bolingbroke, which he pre- 
fixed to a Dissertation on Particles. 

k¥70—In the month of January 
this year, he wrote to his youn 
brother, Mr. Maurice Goldsmith. In 
this letter he complains that he had 
written above an hundred letters to 
his friends in Ireland, to which he re- 
ceived no answer. He inquired in it 
fax- his mother, his brother Hudson, 
his kister Johnson, and the family of 
Ballyoughter. 

1773, March 16, Mistakes of a 
Night appeared first in Covent Gar- 
den theatre. The plot of this Comedy 
was suggested to Goldsmith, by an 
adventure which occurred to himself at 
Ardagh, in the county of Longford, 
where he mistook the house of Mr. 
Fetherston (grandfather to the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas Fetherston) for an 
inn, having been directed to it by a 
humorous fencing-master, named Cor- 
nelius Kelly, once the instructor of 
the celebrated Marquis of Granby. 

In the beginning of the year 1774, 
he received a legacy of fifteen pounds 
from the executors of his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Contarine, sometime 
Rector of Kilmore, near Carrick on 
Shannon. About the same time, his 
“History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature” was published; agd he dicd 
the fourth of Apmil. : 

Lifford, June 10th, 1818. 
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ET us examine some of the evil. Much has been said in all ages 
principal objections, which are regarding the danger, which results 
urged against novel reading, a pursuit, from giving the reins to the imagina- 
which, when followed in a proper and tion ; and, to the impotent malice of 
rational manner, has never been attend- mediocrity, and the morose temper of 
ed with the slightest consequence of ascetic philosophy, ao subject has form~ 
HR Arasveun. Vol. 4. 
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ed a mofe fruitful topie of verbose de- 
olamation. We shall not stop either 
to collect or to refute every argument, 
which has been adduced by this misdi- 
rected ingenuity. Such a task, though 
easy to execute, would not be of the 
slightest utility, when accomplished, 
because not ail the powers of reasoning, 
adorned by all the pomp of words, will 
ever persuade one part of mankind to 
renounce the delight, which they re- 
ceive from compositions that represent 
fictitious adventures, or the other to sac- 
rifice the distinction, which is acquired, 
or the pleasure which 1s derived from 
happily reducing into form and con- 
sistence those volant images of love and 
beauty, which hover around them in 
some favored moments. ‘To all ahe 
invectives of all the cynics in the world, 
both parties will turn a deaf and inat- 
tentive ear—the first will be glad to es- 
eape from the dull uniformity of life, 
and the cold unfeeling tameness of real 
eharacter, into those regions of fancy, 
where they can luxuriate in ever vary- 
ing combinations, and can gratify the 
high aspirings of the mind by the con- 
templation of ideal virtues and ideal 
pertections: whilst the latter rejoicing 
in the pleasure which they create, and 
proud of the influence which they are 
establishing over the tastes and interests 
of mankind, will continue to spend the 
redundance of their genius in giving 
life and substance to thought, as long 
as they find in the symputhy and curi- 
osity of the public that success which 
is the constant object of their hopes and 
endeavours, and which, when acquired, 
repays them for all the toil and trouble 
which they experience in their attempts 
to obtain it. For which reason we 
shall only combat those objections, 
which bear the stamp of pusillanimity, 
and which, on account of their general 
circulation, deserve greater notice than 
we can bestow on the mass of their 
fellows, 

There is one sect of Christians, for 
whose doctrines collectively we pro- 
fess respect, which totally prohibits 
the perusal of works of this description, 
partly on account of their fictitious na- 
ture, and partly and chiefly on account 
of their general immorality. These 
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are the Quakers, who, according to Mr. 
Clarkson’s portraiture of their creed 
and discipline, condemn ALL novels, as 
calculated to produce an improper ex- 
citement of mind, and to alienate the 
attention from objects of serious impor- 
tance. These are good reasons against 
the reading of immoral novels, and a- 
gainst making them our sole or our 
principal study, but not against limiting 
and selecting those, which we allow to 
be read. ‘ But even those,” say our 
adversaries, “ attract us from spiritual 
to temporal affairs, and cause us to 
think more of the pleasures of the pres- 
ent, than the enjoyments of a future ex- 
istence.” Are we then to be called 
upon perpetually for religious thoughts 
and religious conversations? Are we 
to be expected to ride, to walk, to row, 


to wrestle, and to dine out religiously ¢ 


Does every thing, which tends merely 
to exhilaration, contain within itself a 
taint of criminality ? And is man put 
into this world for no other purpose 
than to mortify himself into a proper 
condition for the next? On a point 
like the present, we might appeal from 
the judgment of the over-righteousPhar- 
isees, to those who think that the Crea- 
tor, did not form man to be the slave 
of an austere and overbearing religion, 
but to follow its precepts, as he would 
the advice of an affectionate monitor. 
We might claim to be permitted to 
choose individuals entertaining such 
sentiments for our judges : and from 
their sentence we feel convinced that we 
should have no reason to shrink. But 
we wave this privilege, because we do 
not see in what mauper the argument 
applies more against this than against 
any other innocent amusement. For 
in pursuing it, what positive rule, either 
of divine or human institution, are we 
transgressing ? If we are imbibing doc- 
trines inimical to the constitution of so- 
ciety, or if we are propagating princi- 

les injurious to the interests of moral- 
ity, then condemn this occupation ; but 
if we are doing neither the one nor the 
other, if we are engaged, as in the lim- 
ited case upon which we are now ar- 
guing, in what is in itself perfectly vir- 
tuous, why are we to place that under 


interdict, which is adapted so admirably 
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to charm away the approach of melan- 
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ing, save to the scriptural instruments 


choly, to alleviate the calamities inci- sackbut and timbrel, as an unnecessary 
dent to mortality, and to deceive, what exercise of the limbs, indecent in its 


some find the heaviest of all burdens, 
the burden of existence? Surely they 
do not mean to assert, and yet their 
language seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that a gloomy, wayward and dis- 
satisfied temper ; that tears and sighs, 
and groans and complaints are the pro- 
- offerings for men to make to that 

ity, who has covered the earth with 
gay colours, and scented it witb rich 
perfumes, and who has shewn, by scat- 
tering over his creation a thousand joys, 
which are totally unnecessary to our 
mere subsistence, that he has given us 
something better than a bare existence 
even in this sublunary abode of trial 
aod misery. If they de intend to ad- 
vocate such dogmas, and if it be, not 
the abuse, but the interspersion, of plea- 
sure in the concerns of life, however 
guided by good sense or moderation, 
which they attack, they are not adher- 
ing to the true principles of religion, 
but are actuated by some hidden mo- 
tives unworthy of that beneficent Being 
whose service they appear so desirous 
to promote. We say so boldly, and 
upon mature deliberation, because it is 
only a false spirit of religion, which 
would diminish the number of human 
gratifications, and would substitute in 
their place, fasts and penances and mor- 
tficationa. It was this false spirit, 
which, in the first ages of Christianity, 
led many to commit such acts of self- 
denial as border on insanity, which 
prompted Simon Stylites to think that 
he was doing God a grateful service, in 
standing night and day upon a pillar 
3o the wilderness, and which ingj;ired 
thousands of infatuated enthusiasts to 
seclude themselves in darksome caves 
and gloomy solitudes, from that society 
which man is born to enliven by his 
talents, and benefit by his exertions. 
Tt was this fa'se spirit, which, in a peri- 
od nearer to our own times, induced the 
Puritans to condemn all poetry, save 
that of Sternhold and Hopkins, as cons 
trary to morality ; to interdict all bar- 
mony, save the harmony of their nose- 
gruated psalinody, as a profane eleva- 
tion of the voice ; <o probibit all danc- 


gesture, and improper in its tendency ; 
and to deem all garments, save those 
requisite to the covering of nature, as 
an idle adornment of the person, and 
a badge of servitude to the powers of 
darkness. It is this’self same false 
spint, disguised indeed under a differ- 
ent name, but still retaining all its 
wonted severity, which sees infidelity 
at present triumphing in the produc- 
tions of the theatre, and immorality re- 
pluming her crest in those publications 
of the press, which this article attempts 
to defend and vindicate. 

Tt has been said, that novels give a 
false idea of man and of manners,— 
This is as true with regard to ill-writ- 
ten and ill-conducted novels, as a sim- 
ilar charge is with regard to those mis- 
erable daubs, which degrade nature, by 
misrepresenting it: and proves as 
strongly, that we ought never to look 
at a fine painting, because there are 
some wretched sketches, as that we 
ought never to read a well-drawn re- 
presentation of human character, be- 
cause, on the one hand there are some 
tame and feeble, and on the other some 
glowing and overdone delineations of 
it. But even supposing this objection 
to hold good iu its utmost latitude, 
what is the result? A delusion, so 
long as it wears the mask of truth, 
may be dangerous, but can never be 
productive of harm when this mask is 
withdrawn, when the furtive plumage is 
stripped off, and the delusion is at onca 
known, avowed and hackneyed. Be- 
sides, the dramatic effect, which it re- 
quires to add to the pictures which we 
copy from life, so far from rendering 
them uonatural, only makes them strike 
with redoubled effect and energy, by re- 
calling with greater ease to the mind 
the events, which they are intended to 
resemble. You may retort, that the 
modesty of truth is notwithstanding vi- 
olated : violated however as it is, we 
would gladly give in exchange for one 
novel of aatiquity, if antiquity dwell 
in such publications, all the prosings 
and mystifications of Plato, Anstotle, 


Zeno and company, upon the monads, 
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duads, and triads of their respective 
systems. For one such work would 
let us more into the domestic economy, 
and initiate us more deeply in the fire- 
side habits of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, than all the grave histories, 
which have come down to us of their 
actions, and all the ponderous tomes of 
learned and laborious annotations, 
which the Wasses, the Kusters, the 
Spanheims, and the Schweighaussers 
of classical literature have compiled to 
explain them. 

Tt was our intention, on commencing 
the present remarks, to have concluded 
them with a short review of the most 
distinguished writers in this province of 
the republic of letters: but the great 
length, at which we have already tres- 
passed on the patience of our readers, 
compels us, however reluctantly, to de- 
fer such a discussion to a more favora- 
ble opportunity. When that event oc- 
eurs, we will gladly resume the subject 
of our present labours ; and will point 
Out the various genera, into which 
novels are divided, according as they 
depend upon the nature of the events 
which they record, or the form and 
method of narration in which those 
events are recorded. We shall then be 
led to contrast the advantages and dis- 
edvantages of each particular system as 
considered by itself, and as compared 
with others ; aud, from such a compar- 
ison, be able to exhibit in the clearest 
jight the beauties, into which they have 
at some times seduced, and the faults, 
into which they have at others betray- 
ed, genius and talent of the most exalt- 
ed order. For the present we shall 
take leave of our readers, by recalling 
to their observation, what all of them 
will have previously observed, but 
what few of them will have taken the 
trouble to account for, the superior a- 
bility which women display over men 
In every qualification which is requisite 
in works of this description. In the 
representation of those fine and fugi- 
tive impressions, which constitute the 
soul and essence of sentiment, the fair 
sex are universally allowed to shine 
with unrivalled lustre. They deline- 
ate th .n more sensibly, because they 
feel them more forcibly ; and portray 
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them more gracefully, because they dis- 
cern them more distinctly, than we do. 
This phenomenon arises not more 
from the difference of their education in 
childhood, than of the nature of theie 
occupations ia more advanced existence, 
From his very cradle, man is taught to 
scorn those refined sensibilities, which 
woman instinctively fosters with the 
warmest affection. He is told that 
they are inconsistent with the Roman 
dignity of character, which he is recom- 
mended to emulate ; he perceives, that 
they are little suited to those tumultu- 
ous scenes in which he is to mingle as 
a busy actor; and he discards them as 
delusive weaknesses, not less to be 
shunned than dreaded. Woman, on the 
contrary, naturally disposed, by her 
conscious inferiority of personal strength, 
to imbibe them with eagerness, cherish- 
es them with redoubled energy as 
soon as she discovers them to be the 
sources of all those gentle emotions, 
which cast over all her words and ac- 
tions a magic spell too mighty to be 
resisted, and which render her at once 
the pride, the ornament, and the pre- 
siding genius of society. In man, if 
this refinement of feeling were oot ex- 
tinguished by the force of education, it 
never could survive amid the increasing 
intercourse with the world, which is 
forced upon him with increasing years, 
but would inevitably decay and 
perish under the pressure of the toils, 
vexations, and vicissitudes of fortune, 
which he is unfortunately heir to: in 
the other sex, should it never have pre- 
viously existed, it is certain to be elicit- 
ed during that dangerous period of 
their lives which intervenes between 
childhood and puberty ; when released 
from their grammars and their samplers, 
escaped from the frowns, and threats, 
and petty vengeances of their governes~ 
ses, no longer children, and aot yet 
quite women, they labour under a re- 
dundance of new-born hopes and ideas, 
which keep in perpetual play the pow - 
ers of the imagination. ‘Once elicited, 
it receives immediate support and nour- 
ishment from the influence, which love 
almost simultaneously begins to exer- 
cise in their bosoms. This passion, 


which forms but an episode in the bis— 
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tory of man, composes the main story 
in that of woman, and by forming one 
of the constant objects of her solicitude, 
heightens and refines her sensibilities to 
such a degree, that the most languid 
frame of mind would be preferable to 
their intensity, and, in many cases, 
would be considered as a welcome re- 
fuge from it. The pleasing cares, 
which flock around her on becoming 
wife and a mother, instead of diminisb- 
ing, Increase and augment them : they 
may indeed be changed in the points to 
which they are directed, and limited, ia 
the objects on which they are bestowed ; 
but all that you effect by narrowing 
the channel, is to make the tide flow io 
the space, over which it does flow, with 
a richer, a deeper, and a stronger cur- 
rent. ‘To sensibility, sentiment is neare 
ly allied; they are children of the same 
house, and cannot well exist apart from 
each other. The original elements, of 
which woman is composed, render her 
the creature of sensibility ; and sensi- 
bility soon transforms her inte the slave 
of seotiment, whilst that slavery, by 
giving to her thoughts that constant 
employment, which is not to be found 
i the sameness, and quietude,and friv- 
olous inanity of her usual occupations, 
appears of so seductive a nature, that 
its tramels are preferred to the most ab- 
sqlute and unconditional freedom.— 
“ AvAsvew dedstaxres. She gives her- 
self upto it without deliberation and 
without reserve ; she makes it the sub- 
ject of her daily thoughts and of her 
nightly dreams ; and iaduiges in it, not 
according to her usual system, by fits 
and starts, but with such a regular and 
continued ardour, that her perception 
of it gradually ripens into instinct, and 
her habitual felicity in expressing it 
seems the effect of inspiration. What- 
ever be the occasion on which she in- 
troduces it, she is always original and 
creative, imitating no one, and herself 
inimitable. Indeed so indisputable is 
female merit in this department of lit- 
erature, that even the countrymen of 
Rousseau are apt to recommend their 
fair writers as the best models of the 
seatiinental style ; and the most deter- 
mined inisugainist must confess, that 
beauty is aever so beautitul “ nunquam 
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tam lubricus aspici,” as when she comes 
before us arrayed with the decorations 
of sentiment. Tor then, without any 
metaphor,grace does indeed sit upon her 
lips, and eloquence issue from her 
tongue: then indeed do the effusions 
of her simple and ingenuous nature 
steal over our ravished senses, like “ the 
first breathings of morning in the uni- 
verse’s sweetest climate, carrying along 
with thein the freshoess of untainted air, 
the mild moisture of the dew, and the 
resistless charm of a thousand odours 
and perfumes.” - 

Nor is it merely in what is called 
the sentimental style that the ascend- 
ency of female talent is displayed ; it is 
seen also in the representation of the 
more deep and grave, and tragic pas- 
sions of our common nature. This 
has been denied by some writers, who, 
though willing to allow the superior 
acuteness, with which woman discerna, 
and the superior fidelity, with which 
she depicts, the ever-varying shades of 
transient emotions, are by no means 
inclined to concede to her similar praise 
for the delineation of those feelings, 
which are more permanent in their du-. 
ration, and more important in their re- 
sults. ‘They assert, first of all, that, as 
she is not accustomed to watch the 
movements of the mind, when agitated 
by the vexing disquietudes of business, 
or ploughed into frightful inequalities 
by the tempests of public life, she can 
know but little of its stern and violent 
and rugged affections ; and then add, 
that, as she has not an intimate a.- 
quaintance with the object to be copied, 
it is morally impossible, that she should 
produce a correct resemblance of it. 
Grant the major of the syllogism, and 
the minor is undeniable—to use the 
language of the schools, “ cadit quers- 
tio ;” but prove the premises to be de- 
void of all foundation, and the reason - 
ing built upon them is so weak and er- 
roneous, as to need no refutation, Wa 
shall pursue this latter cu irse, and sha‘l 
shew the fact to be directly the reverse 
of what is here stated. Instead of be- 
ing unaccustomed to witness the tu- 
multuous pagsions of the soul in action, 
woman sees them more frequently in a 
state of excitement than man do.s 
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himself; and from thiscircumstance, un- 
derstands more distinctly their different 
causes, gradations, and symptoms, In- 
deed man, in the presence of man, from 
various motives, sometimes of shame, 
sometimes of terror, sometimes of dig- 
nity, and sometimes of a combination 
of them all, checks the inpetuosity and 
vestrains the agitation of his feelings, 
even when they convulse him most 
powerfully ; to society, he exhibits 
their movements, not in natural, but 
artificial colours ; and it is only when 
he has retired within the circle of his 
own family, that he indulges, without 
control their genuine impulses, and 
displays them without disguise. It is 
there, that he unveils his most secret 
sentiments, and unbosoms his most 
hidden determinations: and it is there, 
that woinan, with curiosity all awake, 
and sensibility all alive, is called in 
to aid, direct, and participate them. 
When under the influence and do- 
minion of these powerful masters, man 
Is too proud an aniinal to disclose their 
real workings to his fellow men, and 
too much interested in them to be able 
to investigate their characteristics him- 
self. Woman, and woman alone, 
views them naked and unmasked ; and 
upon the same principle that a looker- 
oo sees more of the game than the 
gamester himself, obtains a clearer ine 
sight into their peculiarities, than those 
todividuals can, who are personally 
actuated by them. Itis therefore un- 
true, that the tenor of her occupations 
and her duties renders her only ac- 
quainted with human nature in a calm, 
or at most with human nature ruffled 
into mere gentle undulation ; neither is 
it more correct, that she is led only to 
study the light restlessness of the minut- 
er passions, and the minor particulart- 
ties of ordinary character. No—:he 
takes a wider range, and, extending her 
observation to the most exalted, the 
most complicated and the most heroic 
sensations, embodies them into shape 
and substance with the utmost truth, 
accuracy, and exactness, ‘This is a fact, 
which, whetherour method of account- 
ing for it be satisfactory or not, cannot 
be disputed : and those, who assert that 
the most powerful delineations, of per- 
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severance amidst difficulty, resignation 
amid distress, hope amid despair, and 
unconquered resolution ‘and fortitude 
in torment and anguish, have emanated 
from the pen of women, have only to 
refer to the O'Donnell of Lady Mor- 
gan, the Agrippina of Miss Hamilton, 
the Thaddeus of Miss Porter, and the 
Corinna of Madame de Stael, to pro- 
duce irrefragable conviction of the sta- 
bility of their position. 

There is also another kind of ment 
in works of fiction, which female writ- 
ers have attained in a much higher de- 
gree than those of the male creation : 
and the cause, to which also this is ow- 
ing, lies in the nature of their domestic 
employments, We allude to their in- 
timate acquaintance witb the fire-side 
habits of life, and their exquisite dis- 
crimination of those smaller peculiari- 
ties of character, which throw so much 
light and shade over the surface of or- 
dinary society. We shall not eodea- 
vour to account for thiscircumstance, by 
stating, that, as they are themselves the 
most sensitive thermometers of the 
slightest change in the manners and 
customs of the world, it is not at all 
wonderful, that they dive into the very 
elements from which such change ori- 
ginates ; nor shall we adopt the axiom 
of Diderot, that they are reading in the 
great book of mankiod, whilst we are 
reading in books of ethics and philo- 
sophy. Such remarks are merely spe- 
culative, and made for no other .pur- 
pose, than to shine as pithy, and epi- 
grammatic senteuces; andsuch specula- 
tions may be neglected without loss, 
when the stronger testimony of positive 
experience cao be appealed to. The 
true reason why woman traces with 
more truth and nature, and less exag- 
geration and mannerism, the lineaments 
of living characters, arises from that 
class of her domestic engagements, 
which concerns the care of children. 
There can be no question, that, either as 
mothers, or elder sisters, the female sex 
are infinitely more conversant with 
children than we are: and the effects 
naturally produced on their minds by 
this sort of society (tor surely it may be 
honored with this sort of appellation), 
are just such as are required to generate 
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the qualifications which we are now 
discussing. For, as an elegant author 
has truly remarked, in touching inci- 
dentally on this topic, 

** What habits of quick and intelli- 
gent observation must be formed by the 
employment of watching over interest- 
ing helplessness, and construing ill- 
explained wants! How must the per- 
petual contemplation of unsophisticated 
pature reflect back on the disposition of 
the observer a kind of simplicity and 
ingenuousness ! What an insight into 
the nativé constitution of the human 
miod must it give to inspect it in the 
very act of concoction ! Itis, as if a 
ebymist should examine young dia- 
monds in their native dew. Not that 
mothers will be apt to indulge in delu- 
sive dream of the perfection of human 
nature. They see too much of the 
waywardness of infants to imagine 
them perfect. They neither find them 
nor think them angels, though they often 
eall them so.” 

All this must in some degree contri- 
bute to form that species of merit in fe- 
male authors which we have here 
thought proper to point out. 

It is only fair, before we conclude, to 
state, that there is one class of novels, 
in which our sex, beyond all dispute, 
bears away the palm from its female 
competitors : but, when we say that it 
is in that coarse delineation of men and 
manners, in which Fielding and Smol- 
lett so lavishly indulged, no on ewill re- 
gret that they have neither sought nor 
obtained so guilty a pre-eminence.— 
The vicious excesses, which must not 
only be witnessed, but shared, in order 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of such 
characters as ‘T'om Jones or Roderick 
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Random ; the society, which must be 
frequented, in order to become familiar 
with the low-lived blackguardism of a 
Strap or a Partridge; and the total 
eradication of every modest and de- 
cent idea, which must be accomplished, 
before we can describe in their naked 
colours the adventures of a brothel or a 
prison-house, are all circumstances so 
discordant to the constitution of the fe- 
male mind, as to form an insurmount- 
able barrier to its success in this de- 
partment of fiction. We arc glad that 
they are so ; because, if they were not, 
we should have the sex deprived of that 
vestal purity, which constitutes its chief 
ornament, and which gives usa fore- 
taste upon earth of celestial enjoyment. 
Woman has so many attractions al- 
ready, that she need not seek to obtaia 
more at the expense of decency : she 
has so many realms of the imagination 
yet unexplored and yet uncontaminated, 
in which she can expatiate with ease 
and innocence ; that she has no occa- 
sion to enter those which are polluted 
and corrupt ; and she has gained such 
honorable renown in every other prov- 
ince of literature ; that she has not the 
slightest reason to mourn, that itis de- 
nied her in this alone. Since then, 
custom, and inodesty, and honor, and 
religion, each and all, imperiously for-- © 
bid her to engage in a combat for such — 

distinction, let her retire frem the field 
without discontent or murmuring ; or 
rather let her exult with joy and thank- 
fulness, that she is debarred from en- 
tering into that arena, in which to win 
the highest prize of victory is scarcely 
glory, and where to meet with only the 
second, is disgrace indeed.—Brit. Crit. 
June 1818. 
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From the Gentleman's Magarine, June, 1818. 


GAT AND FIDDLE. CAT AND BAGPIPES. 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 

i may perhaps be quite as prudent 
always to ascertain the existence of 

&@ presumed fact, prior to reasoning upon 
it. Tcopy the following extract from the 
aie ofa punster inthe European 
agazine: “I happened to mention 


tomy friend Simplex that T knew an old 
man who atthe age of sixty had cut a 
complete new set of teeth, and he imme- 
diately wrote an essay of fourteen sheets 
upon tbe subject, which he read with 
infinite applause at the Ruyal Suciety. 
It was an erndite production, beginning 
with Marcus Curius Dentatus aud Coe- 
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ius Papyrius Carbo, who were born with 
all their teeth ; quoting the cases of Pyr- 
rhus, King of Epirus, and Prussias, son 
of the King of Bithynia, who had only 
One continued tooth, reaching the whole 
length of the jaw ; noticing the assertions 
of Mentzalius a German physician, and 
our English Dr. Stare, who state instan- 
ces of a new set of teeth being cut at the 
ages of 80 and 110; and embracing in 
the progress of the discussion, all the opi- 
nions that had been expressed upon the 
subject from Galen down to Peyer, Dr. 
Quincey, M. dela Harpe, Dr. Derham, 
Riolanus, and others. I omitted at the 
time to mention one circumstance which 
might have saved Simplex a deal of trou- 
ble, and the Society a deal of time: the 
man to whom I alluded was a comb- 
culter.” 

It was Dean Swift, who, when a lady 
had thrown down a Cremona fiddle 
with a frisk of her Mantua, made the 
happy quotation : 

** Mantue ve misers nimium vicina Cremena !”" 

Hardly, if at all inferior, was the ex- 
clamation of Warton, when he snuffed 
outa candle : 


“ Brevis esse laboro: 
Odscurus fie.” 


T shall not enter into the surprizing 
history of puss in boots, as I think there 
are very few above six years old who 
_ are not thoroughly acquainted with the 

great services she rendered to her Mas- 
ter, * My Lord the Marquess of Cara- 
bas,” and who do not know that, after 
he had married the King’s daughter, 
Puss lived in great pomp, and only 
caught mice now and then, just for 
amusement. 

WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAr. 

Another Cat of equal celebrity claims 
some commemoration, though I am not 
aware that her whiskers have ever fig- 
ured on a sign-board. At Islington 
stands an upright stone, inscribed, 
“ Whittington-stone,” which marks the 
spot where tradition says Whittington 
eat down when he had run away from 
the cruelty of the cook-maid, and where 
he thought that he heard the bells of Bow 
church, then in full peal, ring merrily in 


bis ears, * 
“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 


Every child will tell, how Whitting- 
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ton, obedient to the sound, returned to 
his master’s house, and reluctantly parted 
with his sole possession, a favourite Cat, 
on an adventure in his master’s vessel :— 
how the ship arrived in a strange coun- 
try, where the King and Queen had their 
meat snatched from table as soon as it 
was put on by innumerable rats and 
mice :—how Puss killed or drove them 
all away :—how the King sent immense 
presents to Whittington in lieuof his Cat, 
which, being fortunately in the family 
way, stocked the whole country :—how 
Whittington married his master’s daugh- 
ter—and finally, 

“ Now London city, thrice beneath his sway 
Confirm'd the presage of that happy day, 

When echoing beils their greeting thus begun, 
Return thrice Mayor, return, O WaICangter ance: 

Foot, in his Comedy ofahe Nabob, 
makes Sir Matthew Mite thus address 
the Society of Antiquaries: “ That 
Whittington lived, no doubt can be 
made ; that he was Lord Mayor of 
London, is equally true ; but as to bis 
Cat, that, Gentlemen, is the Gordian 
knot to untie. And here, Gentlemen, be 
it permitted me to define what a Cat 1s. 
A Cat is a domestic, whiskered, four- 
footed animal, whose employment is 
catching of mice ; but let Puss have been 
ever sosubtle, let Puss have beenever so 
successful, to what could Pusa’s captures 
amount ? No tanner can curry the skin 
of a mouse, no family make a meal of the 
meat ; consequently no Cat could give 
Whittington his wealth. 

“ From whence then does this error 
proceed ? Be that my care to point out. 
The commerce this worthy merchant 
carried on was chiefly confined to our 
coasts ; for this purpose he constructed 
a vessel, which from its agility and hght~ 
ness, he aptly christened a Cat. Nay. 
to this our day, Gentlemen, all our coals 
from Newcastle are imported in nothing 
bu: Cats : from hence it appears that it 
was not the- whiskered, four-footed, 
mouse-killing cat, that was the source of 
the magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, 
sailing, coal-carrying cat: that, Gentle- 
men, was Whittington’s Cat.” 

Sir Richard Whittington was Lord 
Mayor in 1397, 1406, and 1419. In 
1413 he founded a College (now con- 
verted into an alms-house for 13 poor 
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men, and vested in the Mercers’ com- 
pany) on the hill, thence called College- 


ills and lies buried in the church of 


St. Michael Pater Noster Royal, which 
he had rebuilt. 


THE CAT AND HECATE, 

When Typhon forced all the gods 

and goddesses to conceal themselves in 
the form of animals, Diana assumed the 
shape of a Cat, as Ovid informs us; 
** Fele soror pheebi latuit.” Hence the 
the Cat was considered as sacred to her, 
and as the characters of Cynthia or 
Luna, and Proserpine or Hecate, are 
appropriated by mythologists to this 
goddess, whose triple name and office 
is described in the memorial lines, . 
“ Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, superna, feras, eceptro, fulgore, sagittis.” 
“ Earth, Hen, Hell, is hunted, lighted, aw'd 
By Dian’s, Luna’s, Hecate’s, dart, ray, rod.” 

And as Hecate peculiarly presided 
over witchcraft, we may with great 
probability conjecture, that hence arose 
the invariable association of a Cut as 
the agent and favourite of witches. 
Thus Mr. Brand says,‘* Cats were an- 
tiently revered as the emblems of the 
Moon, and among the Egyptians were 
on that account so highly honoured as 
to receive sacrifices and devotions, and 
had stately temples erected to their hon- 
our. Jt is said that in whatever house a 
cat died, all the family shaved their eye- 
brows. Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relate that a Roman happening ac- 
cidentally to kill a Cat, the mob imme- 
diately gathered about the house where 


he was; and neither the entreaties of 


some principal men sent by the King, 
nor the fear of the Romans, with whom 
they were then negociating a peace, 
could save the man’s life.” 

‘THE CAT IN THE PAN. 

There is a common adage, “ to turn 
Cat in the pan,” to forsake your prin- 
ciples for advantage, tergiversation ; 
and itis thus used in the well known 
song of ‘the Vicar of Bray,” a man 
whose conduct eminently exemplified 
its meaning : 

ane 

And moderne men look’ big, Site 


I tarn’d a Cat in pon onec more, 
And so became a whig, Sir. 


‘¢ There being no connexion,” says 


Dr. Pe ‘“‘ between a cat and a nan 
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the rise of the phrase is very intricate, 
alt-owing to a corruption of speech, for 
the word no doubt is cate, which is an 
old word for a cake, or aumalette, which 
being usually fried, and consequently 
turned tm the pan, does therefore very 
aptly express. the changing of sides in 
politics or religion, er, as we otherwise 
say, the turning of one’s coat.” 
Shakspeare frequently uses the now 
obsolete word cate. In the‘‘Comedy of 
Errors,” * Though my cates be mean, 
take them in good part.” In the first 
part of Henry VI.“ That we may taste 
your wine and see what cates you have ;” 
and in the Taming of the Shrew, Pe- 


truchio addresses Katharine: 
“ Kate of Kate-hall perdainty Ka 
For dsinties are all” pes Hi oe 


The Vicar of Bray in Berkshire, 
whose name was Simon Aleyno, and 
who died in 1588, was alternately ro- 
man catholic and protestant in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth ; but the unknown 
author of the celebrated ballad, above 
quoted, has modernized the vicar, and 
brought down his versatility to later times. 

Epigram addressed to the Landlord 
of the Oakly Arms, near Bray : 

“ Friend Isaac, ‘tis strange, you that live so nearBray, 
Should not set up the sign of the Vicar ; 

Though it es Oe ai odd one, you cannot but say 
It must needs be a sign of good liquor. 

“Indeed, Master Poct, pour reaveite but poor, 
For the Viear would think it a sin, 

To stay, like a booby, and lounge at the deor~ 
*Twere @ cign ‘twas bed liquor within.” 

‘ THE CAT LOVES FISH. 

There is another old adage, “ the Cat. 
loves fish, but dares not wet her feet ;” 
which is alluded to by Lady Macbeth, 
in that exquisitely finespeech to re-excite 
in ber husband a determination to mur- 


der Duncan : 

“ Art thou afraid 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thau art in desire 2?) Wouldst thow have that 
Which thow estevm'st the ornament of lite, 
And live a coward in thy own estvem ; 
pitas By dare not wait upon I would, 
Lske the poor cat vf the adage.” 


Gray has written a pleasing Ode on 
a Cat drowned in a tub of gold fishes, 
Huddesford, in his Salmagundi, bas a 
humorous quibbling monody on Dick, 
an Academical Cat, to which he has pre- 


fixed the motto, from Horace, 

@ Micat inter omnes 3” ‘ 
and pathetically deplores bis’ want of 
medical assistance : 


‘> No Doctor tee'd, no regimen advis’d, 
Unpill'd. unpouluc'd, unphiebotomized um 
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THE CAT O’NINE TAILS. 

A whip having nine lashes, used for 
the punishment of delinquents in the ar- 
‘my and navy, is called a cat of nine 
tails. A sailor on board his Majesty's 
ship the Tartar, in 1747, when tied up 
to receive this punishment, addressed 
the following lines to his commander, 
who had an antipathy to a Cat : 
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. mand, an example 1 stand 
your justice to all the ship's crew ; 
I am hamper’d and stript, and if I am whipt 
must own ‘tis po more than my due. 


In this scurvy eondition, I humbly petition 
To offer some lines to your eye : 
yi Tom by such trash avoided the lash, 
And if fate and you please, 90 may I. 
There is nothing you hate, I’m inform’d, like a Cat, 
a Why ! your Honour’s aversion is mine : 


Puss then with one tail can so make your heart fail, 
O save me from that which has nine.” 


He was pardoned. 


“BB ur Honour’s com 
Of sor 
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From the London Literary Gazette, June, 1818. 
MARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO SENEGAL IN 1816, &c.; COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF TRE 


SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 


HE fatal wreck of the Medusa, 
and a series of horrors almost un- 
paralleled in the history of buman suf- 
ferings which ensued thereafter, are gen- 
erally known through the medium of 
the newspzpers, which at the time were 
filled with the circumstances of that 
dreadful story. - We should therefore 
have abstained from our present subject, 
had not this new edition brought to 
light some curious facts relative to the 
interior of Western Africa, and the 
French establishment at Senegal, and 
furnished topics of scarcely inferior in- 
terest to those which have already at- 
tracted such universal regard. 
By the treaties of 1814-15, the French 


settlements from Cape Blanco to the 


Gambia were restored to that country, 
and the Medusa and three other vessels 
sailed to take possession of the cession 
in June 1816. On the 2d of July the 
Medusa stranded with 400 souls on 
_ board. The recital of the ignorance 
aod misconduct which Jed to this catas- 
trophe, are in.the French style,but suffi- 
ciently natural to convey an afflicting 
picture of the consternation which en- 
sued. On the 5th, the Frigate having 
broken in two, about 150 persons em- 
barked on board a raft which had been 

pared ; 35 were put on board the 
ee ; 42 in another boat ; 28 in the 
captain's barge; 88 inthe long-boat ; 
15 in the smallest boat; and 25 in an 
eight-oared boat, which was to be left 
for the service of the port at Senegal. 
Seventeen poor wretches were left to 
their fatein the wreck, of whom only 
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three survived when a vessel came to 
their rescue, The boats soon forsook the 
Raft, which became the theatre of the 
desperation and wickedness and misery 
so well known to the publid™Only fif- 
teen souls remained at the end of thir- 
teen days, the rest being either swept 
off by the sea, destroyed in contests for 
sustenance, or thrown overboard by 
their stronger companions, in order to 
leave a larger supply of support for the 
survivors. Hell itself could not display 
more diabolical passions than were man- 
ifested, or deeper guilt than was execu- 
ted on this Tittle floating theatre of des- 
olation. Five died of fatigue shortly 
after arriving at Senegal. Of the boats, 
two reached port in safety ; the others 
were forced by the weather to make the 
land, and it is the adventures of their 
crews which form the newer portion of 
this volume to which we shall turn our 
attention. 

From the Jong-boat 63 of the most 
resolute were landed with arms to the 
north of Cape Merick, 80 or 90 leageus 
from the settlement, which they 
marched to seek along the sea-coast. 
The crews of the great boat, the Sene- 
gal port boat, the smallest boat, and 
25 men from the long-boat, debarked 
about half way nearer St. Louis, where 
they arrived on the 13th, after endur- 
ing much hardship during the five days . 
they wandered over the barren desart. 
But the adventures of two of the sixty- 
three before mentioned, form the most 
curious recital of this calamitous ex- 


pedition. They had about 90 leagues 
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to traverse of the burning waste of brought to the same camp by enother 


Zaara. Having met with some Moors, 
they took them for guides, and the 
main body, after long marches and the 
cruellest privations, reached Senegal on 
the 23d. Some, however, perished for 
want; while others, having strayed 
from the mass, were carried up the 
country to the Moorish camp, where 
one officer remained a month ; and two 
others, the naturalist Kummer, and a 
M. Rogery, were forced to wander 
with the Moors for a considerable 
period ere they could rejoin their com- 
nions, The first horde which the 
ormer met was commanded by Prince 
Fune Fahdime Muhammed, son of 
Liralie Zaide, King of the 'Trazas, of 
whom a portrait is prefixed to the vol- 
ume. Tlgnaturalist was astonished 
at the care bestowed on their cattle. 

“©The borses and camels were in a 
separate place, and the whole flock was 
on the borders of a salt pond; behind 
them, the slaves had formed a line of 
fires of great extent, to drive away the 
mosquitoes and other insects, which 
torment these animals: they were all 
remarkably beautiful. 

«<The manner of cleaning them is re- 
markable. Upon an order of the Prince, 
the men, charged with this employment, 
take the strongest oxen by the horns, 
aod throw them down on the sand with 
astonishing ease; the slaves then také 
the animal, and clear its whole body 
from theiasects, which, notwithstanding 
the fires that surround the flocks get 
among the hairof the cattle, which they 
torment cruslly. After this first opera- 
tion, they are washed with care, par- 
ticularly the cows, which are then 
milked. These various operations gen- 
erally employ the slaves, and even the 
masters, till eleven o’clock at night.” 


party, and in the evening they arrived 
at the camp of King Zaide, who was 
however absent, having gone to the 
coast to look after the wreck. 

Of the customs and appearance of 
this tribe— They observed that the 
children imperiously command their 
fathers and mothers ; but especially the 
latter, who never oppose their inclina- 
tions.—The Moors are, in every re- 
spect, much superior to the negroes : 
braver than they are, they reduce them 
to slavery, and employ them in the 
hardest labour. They are in general 
tall and well made, and their faces are 
very handsome, and full of expression.” 

There seemed, however to be two 
distinct races of Moors; one of a 
noble aspect, and the other smaller, 
with different features. 

“They hunt lions, tigers, leopards, 
and all other ferocious animals, which 
abound in this part of Africa. Their 
commerce is in furs or skins, and ostrich 
feathers ; they manufacture the leather 
called basil, in French basane, which 
they prepare very well; they make this 
leather into pocket-books. 

«¢ But their chief comamerce, which is 
very extensive, is in salt, which they 
carry to Tombuctoo, and to Sego, large 
and very populous cities, situated in 
the interior of Africa. Sego (adds our 
author) is built on both sides of the 
river Niger, and Tombuctoo not far 
from its banks, the former about 500, 
and the latter about 600 leagues east 
of the island of Goree. The Marabous 
(priests) who are almost all traders, fre- 
quently extend their journeys into 
Upper Egypt.” | 

We should have been glad if this in- 
formation had been somewhat more 
precise, and the sources whence it was 


The poor traveller was stripped of derived, particularly stated. 


every thing during his first sleep; and 
tormented while awake togive accounts 
of the French revolution, intelligence 
of which had penetrated even to the 
Desert. Children of five or six years 
of age wrote Arabic perfectly well, and 
in the characters of this language the 
stranger traced on the sand the history 
he was so often required to unfold. 
On the second day M. Rogery was 


“ King Zaide was of a lofty stature, 
had an open countenance, and three 
large teeth in the upper jaw, on the left 
side, which: projected at least two lines 
over the under lip, which the Moors 
consider asa great beauty. He was 
armed with a large sabre, a poniard, 
anda pair of pistols; his soldiers had 
zagayes, or lances. and little sabres ia 
the Turkish fashion. 


“The population of St. Louis, situ- 
ated on an island formed by the river 
Senegal, amounts toabout 10,000 souls, 
the majority of whom are Mahometans. 
It is placed on a bank of scorching sand, 
and little cultivation isto beseen. On 
the Isle of Sor, to the East, cotton and 
indigo grow naturally, and together 
with mangoes and mimosas, the mag- 
nificent baobab, or adansoia, the ele- 
ane the vegetable kingdom, is found. 

his tree often serves the negroes for a 
dwelling, the construction of which 
costs no further trouble than cutting an 
Opening in the side to serve as a door, 
and taking out the very soft pith which 
fills the inside of the trunk. The tree, 
far from being injured by this operation, 
seems even to derive more vigour from 
the fire which is lighted in it for the 
purpose of drying the sap by carbon- 
izing it. In this state it almost always 
happensthatthe bark, instead of forming 
a ridge at the edge of the wound, as 
happens with some trees in Europe, 
continues to grow, and at length covers 
the whole inside of the tree, generally 
without any wrinkles, and thus presents 
the astonishing spectacle of an immense 
tree recompleted in its organization, 
but having the form of an enormous 
hollow cylinder, or rather of a vast 
arborescent wall bent into a circular 
form, and having its sides sufficiently 
wide asunder to let you enter into the 
space which it encloses. If casting our 
eyes on the immense dome of verdure 
which forms the summit of this rural 
P-.ace, we see a swarm of birds adorn- 
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ed with the richest colours, sporting on 
its foliage, such as rollers with a sky- 
blue plumage, senegallis of a crimson 
colour, soui-mangas shining with gold 
and azure; if advancing under the 
vault, we find flowers of dazzling white- 
ness hanging on every side ; and if in 
the centre of this retreat, an old maa 
and his family,a young mother and her 
children, meet the eye :—what a crowd 
of delicious ideas is aroused at this mo- 
ment!—The leaves, when dried, are 
converted into the powder lalo, with 
which the natives season almost all their 
food. They employ the roots medicin- 
ally inwardly, and its gummy bark for 
disorders in the breast,—they make 
cataplasms of the parenchyma of the 
trunk for cutaneous diseases,—they use 
the pulp of its fruit as an_ astringent 
beverage,—they regale therdMlves with 
its almonds,—they smoke the calyx of 
its flowers instead of tobacco,—and 
often by dividing into two parts the 
giobulous capsules, and leaving the 
long woody stalk fixed to one of the 
halves, which become dry and hard, 
they makea large spoon or ladle.” 
Thus does one astonishing tree serve 
for residence, food, drink, medicine, 
household utensil, and luxuries of 
several kinds. But we have copied 
enough to shew, that besides the ap- 
palling narrative of the wreck of the 
Medusa, and of the conduct of the 
human serpents which issued from her, | 
readers will find much to gratify them 
in the perusal of the other portions,espe- 
cially in the Notes, of this publication. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.} 
From the European }iagaaiee. 


THE LUNATIC. 

N° part of our laws implies a more 

becoming consciousness of the fal- 
lability of human judgment, than the 
cautious and deliberate procedure re- 
quired in ascertaining mental disease, 
and surrendering a supposed lunatic to 
the custody of his kindred. A remark- 
able instance of this kind fell under my 
own observation.—I was on my way to 
visit an uncle resident on the remotest 


coast of Cornwall, and believed myself 


very near my journey’s end, when the 
stave-coach driver admitted a stranger 
to fill a seat which had been vacated. 
The other three passengers were busily 
engaged in a discussion on lawful and 
unlawful duels, and referring occasion- 
ally to a pamphlet printed in 1632, on 
occasion of the Battle awarded in the 
preceding year in the Court of Chivalry _ 
on an Appeal of Treason hy Lord Rea 
against Mr. Ramsay. Then followed 
an attempt to trace the Writ of Appeal 
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and Wager of Battle from the practice 
of Turkey, and its prevalence in Eng- 
land till the third year of Henry VII. 
But our new companion, whose dress 
was very little superior to a disbanded 
seaman, suddenly joined the conversa- 


tion : “ Gentlemen,” he began, in a, 


stern voice, “ modern philosophers nev- 
er read, therefore they are always mak- 
ing discoveries.—Did Blackstone see 
any barbarity in this mode of satisfying 
justice, or did the Archbishop of Tole- 
do disdain to witness such a combat in 
the most religious court of Europe ?”— 
This extraordinary combination of au- 
thorities made one of the party smile, 
though his professional petulance was 
stirred by the implied comparison be- 
tween our English oracle and an old 
Spanish bigot. To waive any farther 
disputes on the wisdom or antiquity of 
trial by single combat, he began to de- 
scribe the dresses worn on such occa- 
sions in our third Henry’sdays. ‘ Sir,” 
interposed our legislator in a blue jack- 
et, “ the pike, dagger, long sword, and 
short-sword, which you speak of, were 
appointed only for Rea and Ramsay. 
Tn Henry’s time, such combatants fought 
with weapons of small length, with 
heads, hands, and feet bare; or with 
ebon staves or batoons, having hard 
sand bags fastened at the ends. And 
each might have a four-cornered shield 
without any iron, and a frock of red 
cloth reaching to the elbow and knee, 
But the Apellant’s head was ever cover- 
ed, and the Defendant’s rayed or shav- 
en thus.”—As he spoke, the describer 
suddenly raised his hat, and discovered 
a head of most extraordinary character. 
It reminded us of those fine busts found 
among the ruins caused by a volcano, 
scorched and bruised, but not deprived 
of their noble symmetry and expression. 
His skin was darkened as if burning 
lava had passed over it, except on the 
upper part of big head, which appeared 
to have been lately shaven, and was 
Bow bordered by a fringe of the same 
erizp black hair which formed the thick 
curl of his eye-brows, and met near his 
chin. Blackstone and Beccaria were 
Pholly forgotten while we looked on 
this formidable countenance, and ob- 
served that its possessor had also a 
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strong staff, not unlike the batoon of 
the champions he had been describing. 
Not another word was hazarded ; and 
when the mail-coach stopped, I mount- 
ed the horse-provided for me with great 
readiness, $o escape from the sight of 
our unknown companion. I shall be 
pardoned, I believe, if I confess, that 
during my ride through the solitary lane 
which led to my uncle’s old manor- 
house, I cast several suspicious glances 
at the shadows which a few shaggy elms 
threw over m} path. The first kind 
salutations of a hospitable relative were 
hardly finished, when his porter came to 
announce a stranger, who desired in- 
stant admission on the most urgent bu- 
siness, It was late, the manor-house 
was lonely, and situated near a coast 
noted for desperate pirates and contra- 
band adventurers. But my good ald 
uncle, who held that office “ the like of 
which,” as has been merrily said, “is 
known to no other land,” was too proud 
of his authority, and too conscious that 
he held it with pure hands, to entertain 
any fears.—Yet he allowed me to ac- 
company him to what he called his jus- 
tice-room, where, with much surprise 
and some apprehension, I saw the dark 
man. He looked at me first as if recogni- 
zing my features, and endeavouring to 
examine their import; then addressing 
my uncle with more courtesy than his 
rude apparel promised, he requested a 
private andience. A glance of intelli- 
gence which we had time to exchange, 
induced my old kinsman to support 
me when I professed myself his in- 
dispensable clerk. After mysteriously 
closing the door, and advancing so 
near us as to make me regret that my 
travelling pistols were out of my reach, 
he announced, ina low and singularly 
solemn tone, that he came to lay a 
capital charge against two seamen of 
his Majesty's ship, the----. — “ Of 
felony or murder 2?” said my uncle, and 
J prepared pen and paper to fulfil my 
assumed office of his clerk.—** Of com- 
pleting one, and conspiring to commit 
the other,” replied the informer in 
the same low tone, wih a mixed 
expression of fear and horror in his 
countenance. The Justice required 
him to relate particulars, and they seem- 
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ed distinctly told. He stated, that the boatswain’s figure and his companion'’s 
boatswain and another person belonging dress, were singularly precise and for- 
to an English ship of war, had convey- cible. My uncle called for supper, and 
ed him in their boat, after dining with seating him by his fire-side, with the 
their captain and his officers, to an ob- frank kindness of an old English squire, 
scure cove on the coast near Naples, endeavoured to fix his attention on 
where he had been imprisoned several other subjects. We talked of political 
days, and at last released, or, to speak occurrences, of the general state of Ita- 
more properly, abandoned without mo- ly, and the victory then recent at Maida. 
ney, and almost without clothes, on a A slight shivering of bis lips and eye- 
desolate spot, from whence he was con- lids indicated that this last subject 
veyed in a delirious fever by his valet. touched some tender nerve, and he sud- 
This last particular deserved enquiry. denly asked me if I had seen Calabria. 
How did his valet discover his master’s —‘* My nephew is an idle Templar,” 
situation, and what induced him to said the Justice, answering for me, “and 
visit a part of the Neapolitan coast so has more ambition to be lined with good 
desolate and undistinguished, in quest capon than at a cannon’s mouth.” Our 
of him ? Our informer answered, that guest’s imagination probably caught 
the man himself might be questioned some unintended reference in this allu- 
on that subject. To my remark, that sion to Shakspeare, and he replied, with 
only the fact of robbery could be sub- a fierce gesture, “‘ He is right, and I 
stantiated, as murder did not appear to have now no honour to be jealous of. 
have been designed, be replied, ‘‘ Both Gentlemea, I understand the purpose 
were committed, but not within the let- of all this. You persuade yourselves 
ter of our laws.” Being urged to ex- that an outrage which did not end ia 
plain this ambiguous sentence, he re- the actual loss of my life and property, 
mained several minutes in a silence is not worth a public and difficult in- 
which implied such deep and melancho- vestigation : you wish to soothe me 
ly recollection, that neither our curiosity into forgetfulness and forgiveness, and 
nor our suspicions emboldened us to I thank you for the attempt. You 
interrupt it. My honest uncle spoke know not whata blessing it would be to 
first.—“ Child,” he said, laying his forget, and I have sought for itin many 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, ways, but these men haunt me still, and 
with a kindness which almost always I must accuse them. Remember, gen- 
created the confidence it expressed, tlemen, I did not say how much of my 
“there is something in this business life and property they spared, nor how 
more than you have communicated, or little." —-We could make no answer to 
less than you imagine. If these men a speech which with all its obscure in- 
proposed an outrage against your life, coherence, was solemn. Almost con- 
why did they leave the opportunity and viuced that his visitor was insave, my 
the work unfinished ; and if they never uncle soothed him with an assurance 
attempted it, why is the murderous de- that he would expedite the progress of 
sign imputed to them ?”—Still he made justice, and had begun to offer him a 
no reply, and my uncle enquired the chamber under his roof till morning, 
extent of the robbery be bud suffered. when another stranger with three atten- 
—‘ Only a few pieces of gold,” he dants elaimed admission. They were 
answered, “ and my valet tells me they brought into the room where we still sat 
were restored.”"-—-We looked at each with the accuser, who started from his 
ether with sufficient agreement in our place at their entrance, and held up the 
thoughts that the charge was wholly formidable batoon I have mentioned 
due to a disordered imagination ; and once before. Sir Frederick Corowall, 
hoping to detect its incoherence still as I chuse to call our new visitor, pre- 
more broadly, we required him to re- sented himself with very engaging po- 
ee it, whila I made minutes. But liteness, and entreated pardon for his 

€ made no variation in names or dates; relative’s intrusion. I accompanied 
bis descriptions of the secret cove,of the him into another apartment, and beard 
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bis expressions of regret at the notional 
Insanity which seemed to have taken 
entire hold of his nephew’s mind. To 
My question whether Colonel C. had 
ever been in Naples, he replied that he 
had only returned from thence a few 
days ; “‘ but,” he added, “ his valet as- 
sures me no part of this strange ro- 
mance, which he persists in repeating, 
ever had existence, if we except the de- 
lirious fever he himself confesses."—A 
request that the unhappy young man 
might we delivered into his custody fol- 
lowed this speech, which did not ap- 
pear to me quite satisfactory. He per- 
ceived it, and produced several letters 
dated from Naples, and distinctly giv- 
ing the Neapolitan physician’s opinion 
of bis distemper. One, written by the 
eaptain of the vessel in which Colonel 
C. had sailed home, detailed many 
touching instances of incurable dejec- 
tion, and hinted at an attempted suicide. 
This letter enclosed another from the 
unfortunate young officer himself, rela- 
ting the transaction in the bay of Na- 
ples exactly as he had described it to 
us, bot with many expressions of the 
keenest and most desperate resentment. 
Though these expressions were min- 
gied with others which seemed to imply 
grateful confidence in bis uncle’s affec- 
tion, I thought myseif at liberty to 
doubt it, and ventured to enquire why 
the valet had not accompanied his un- 
fortunate master to England. Sir F'red- 
erick shewed me an Italian letter, con- 
taining so natural and so clear a state- 
ment of the man’s reasons for remaining 
ta his native couniry, that no objection 
could be made. But my good uncle, 
who well deserved the name of Justice, 
positively detained the Colonel as _ his 
guest till the strictest enquiries had been 
pursued. Nothing resulted that could 
throw doubt on Sir Frederick, or justify 
us in withholding the Colonel's person, 
which he surreodered himself with an 
ar of tranquillity almost amounting to 
happiness. 
I remember ia my boyhood a certain 
ES of mathematical magic in an old 
neyclopedia, representing almost in- 
gomerable circles most intricately inter- 
woven, but all combining in one. I 
have since feund it a very accurate re- 
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® 
presentation of the manner in which the 
selfish plans of individuals are rendered 
parts of one wide and perfect system of 
equal justice. A few years passed after 
this incident, and all remembrance of it 
had begun to disappear, when my pro- 
fessional duties brought me, on the 
western circuit, to a town where I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter enclosing a 
large Bank-note to retain me as counsel 
in the cause of a very young French 
boy charged with private robbery. ‘T'he 
note I deposited in my uncle's hands, 
to remain untouched, asa clue to future 
discovery ; but the account circulated 
in the town concerning this young of- 
fender was suflicient tointerest me. He 
was accused of stealing the purse and 
pocket-book of an unfortunate gentle- 
man who occupied a small mansion not 
far from the castle appropriated to 
French prisoners of war. Louis, as 
this boy called himself, had been found 
bruised and senseless under the mansion- 
wall, from which he appeared to bave 
fallen in an attemp} to escape from the 
garden, where the owner had seen him 
jurking, probably after robbing the iu- 
natic who resided there of the money 
found upon him... Amongst this money 
was a gold seal and diamond ring, both 
bearing the initials of Colonel Cornwall, 
and recognized by mapy persons as his 
property, though his reputed insanity 
rendcred his evidence inadmissible. I 
questioned the boy with all the severity 
and adroitness in my power, but could 
extort no confession from bim regarding 
his business at that mansion, or the 
means by which the money fell into his 
hands. He did not deny that he hud 
seen Colonel Cornwall; he admitted 
the seal and ring might have been once 
his property, but would give no account 
of the gold. My earnest applicatioa 
procured a magistrate’s order for my 
admission into Colonel C.’s presence 
alone. The keeper warned me of his 
concealed fierceness and malignity and 
left us together with evident reluctance. 
He knew me instantly, and burst into 
tears. I love huinan nature, and hon- 
our it too much to dwell on the fright- 
ful picture he gave me of his sufferings, 
The clearness, the moderation, and the 
method of his detail, convinced me they 
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were undeserved : and my representa- 
tions gained such attention froma dis- 
cerning magistrate, supported by the 
votes of three physicians, that he ob- 
tained admission iuto court as a capable 
witness. His narrative was simple and 
convincing. Louis, he said, had con- 
veyed three letters to hin from an un- 
known person, offering him money and 
Jewels to bribe the keeper employed by 
his interested relative. This mysterious 
friend also promised to produce such evi- 
dence as would effectually silence those 
who impeached his intellects. But he 
solemnly protested that he could not 
conjecture from wheoce these offers 
came, nor by what means Louis had 
obtained the seal and ring, which he did 
-not remember ever to have seen before. 
I confess my surprise at this last usser- 
tion, but 1t was useful to the prisoner. 
As the charge of felony was completely 
falsified, the court did not deem it a 
duty to enquire farther; the young 
Frenchman was released; and ufter a 
tedious struggle with the forms of ano- 
ther court, our more unfortunate friend 
sornwall was freed from his uncle’s 
custody. I accompanied him to a re- 
tired villain my own good uncle’s neigh- 
beurhood, which he chose for the wild- 
ness of its seenery and the pastoral sim- 
plicity ofits inhabitants, We arrived at 
the pleasantest hour of that sweet spring- 
season which belongs only to England ; 
and I congratulated bim, as 1 thought, 
most Opportunely on his restoration to 
the rights and comforts of an English- 
ian.—* It is your work,” he replied, 
with a melancholy smile, “ and I will 
not be so ungrateful as to tell you it is 
useless.” —* I would rather be told that 
it 18 imperfect, provided you witkgeach 
me how to amend it. But I do not 
perceive any thing wanting to your tran- 
quillity, unles& you wish to know more 
of Louis or his employer ; and it is im- 
possible to deny, Cornwall, that your 
unwillingness to pursue enquiry in that 
quarter calls sume suspicion upon your- 
self.’ He made no answer to this speech, 
except one of those fixed and haggard 
looks which accompanied his former 
state of dejection, till I couched my 
question in direct terma—‘ On your 
honour as a gentleman, and under 
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the sacred secresy which I owe you as 
your counsellor, tell me-if you know 
more of Louis ?’—‘* My dear friend,” 
he answered, “ and those words imply 
every thing most sacred between man 
and man, I do know Louis, and there- 
fore I disclaimed all knowledge of the 
seal and ring; the gold would have 
burned both my heart and my brain if 
I had accepted it, but [ could not con- 
fess the truth. Complete your task by 
staying with me till my death, and you 
will learn all."—* You have deceived 
me, then, in the affair of Naples too, 
perhaps ?’—* On the faith of a dying 
map, vou have heard the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, on that subject. JF 
told you when we first met, that I had 
enemies who had taken away my hon- 
our, and now they have reached my life.” 

This terrible hint confirmed suspi- 
cions in my mind that had been indis- 
tinctly forming since the first period of 
our acquaintance. Corowall’s uncle 
had children who might be largely ben- 
efited by his death; the suspected valet 
was probably their agent, and the strange 
outrage committed at Naples might have 
been a stratagem to disorder his imagi- 
Nation, or ab attempt to remove Ifim 
baffled by some sccret means. Mine 
was not the only judgment biassed 
avainst Sir Frederick Cornwall, and the 
emaciated state of his nephew, every 
where ascribed to the cruelties inflicted 
on him, caused such general indigna- 
tion and abhorrence, that the darkest 
suspicions were willingly received. Let- 
ters were privately sent to powerful 
persons at Naples, urging them to trace 
the Italian valet ; and while we awaited 
the result, my uncle and myself neglect- 
ed no means to allure the melancholy 
man from his solitude. He was our 
guest for whole days and weeks, and 


his house on these occasions was left to 


the care of three trusty servants, who had 
known and loved him from bis youth. 
They were alarmed one evening, in 
their master’s absence, by the stoppage 
of a hired post-chaise at their gates, 
from whence, without ceremony or en- 
quiry, a veiled woman came into the 
hall, and seated herself. The servants 
looked at each other in stupid confu- 
sion, for they all recognized their mas- 
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ter’s divorced wive.—‘ Be under no 
embarrassment,” said she, with a cool- 
ness which completed their astonish- 
ment: “ Colonel Cornwall is absent, 
and I neither desire nor expect to see 
him. Bring me ink and paper, and 
carry the letter I shall write.”—They 
all obeyed without understanding her 
authority, and the whole household ga- 
thered round, each indulging his curiosi- 
ty by holding some article of the writing 
apparatus. With her veil still over her 
face, and an unmoved attitude, she wrote 
and sealed her billet, which the steward, 
a man of great fidelity and shrewdaess, 
brought instantly to me. His account 
of this singular visit, gave me great 
hopes of some decisive crisis; and not 
without many anxious expectations, I 
gave the paper into her husband’s hands. 

e read it twice, his countenance chang- 
ed extremely, but merely writing two 
lines with his pencil on the back of his 
wife’s note, he desired me to deliver it 
myself. On such a mission there could 
be no hesitation. I found her still sit- 
ting io the hall with her veil drawn over 
her, and the servants stationed in a clus- 
ter at some distance to watch her mo- 
tions. She read her husband’s answer, 
and aftera short pause rose, and threw 
back her veil. “I have recollected 
myself, sir,” she said, advancing towards 
me : ‘ these people all know me, and 
I have no right to screen myself from 
their contempt : it is part of the punish- 
meat I am come to meet, and this veil 
1s an indulgence I do not deserve. Col- 
onel Cornwall commands me to quit his 
house, but something is due to justice 
and public opinion. His uncle accuses 
him of inventing the conspiracy at Na- 
ples—You suspect his uncle of abet- 
ting it for his own purposes. I wasthe 
only witness of that transaction, and will 
give my evidence when and where you 
please ; but I adjure all these persons 
to attest that their master has spoken 
the truth, and that his uncle is inno- 
cent.”—I was confounded by this pub- 
hic declaration on a subject go unfit for 
the ears of vulgar and prejudiced hear- 
ers. 1 begged a private audience, and 
endeavoured to persuade her, that her 
Fate husband's health was in no state to 
bear agitating appeals and discoveries ; 
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but she persisted in offering a termina- 
tion of all secrets as the readiest and 
most certain medicine for his melancho- 
ly. She urged me to conduct her into his 
presence, or to be the medium of her 
communication. I accepted the last al- 
ternative, and she put a large drawing 
into my hand.—* I took an oath,” said 
she, half-smiling, ‘‘ never to name the 
principal actor in this affair, but I did 
not promise to conceal his picture.” — 
The servants of Colonel Cornwall’s es- 
tablishment received my orders to ab- 
serve her narrowly till my return, and I 
set out charged with a heavy and diffi- 
cult task, to see him again. His first 
words were to probibit the intrusion of 
the woman once called his wife. Then 
eyeing me stedfastly, he added, “ She 
has told you all, I see ; but the disclo- 
sure might have been spared till after 
my decease. You have heard that vil- 
lains who personated Nnglish seamen 
betrayed me into the hands of Neapoli- 
tan traitors.—I, who had volunteered 
my services on an important undertak- 
ing, and was entrusted with secret doc- 
umeots—I, while the army was sailing 
to its destination, was imprisoned in 
the den of that false woman’s paramour, 
and then released alive with the mock- 
ery of mercy.”—‘ But perhaps even 
that small mercy was shewn at her in- 
tercession.’—“ Yes !” he rejoined, with 
a smile full of bitterness, “and she pro~ 
bably believed | would owe my liberty 
a second time to her interference, and 
I do 
give her thanks, not for my life, 
but for making me seem a madman ra- 
ther than a coward or a traitor, and for 
hastening my death now by her intru- 
sions’ —* Look at this picture, however, 
and if it resembles the person whose 
agents imprisoned you, tell me by what 
name he is now culled.’—He looked at 
it au instant, and thrusting it into the 
fire, replied— An Emperor's brother- 
in-law—the King of Naples !” 

These were his ast articulate words. 
Except a look of sorrow and a long 
pressure of my hand w en I asked for- 
giveness for his wife,he gave no sign of 
recollection befure he died that night. 
The unhappy woman fell into the ex- 
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tremest agonics of despair, and resigned, ih 
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herself to .ue most deselate solitude. 
Yet the energy of her conduct in her 
last confession, ber courageous efforts 
to release her husband from the tortures 
of a mad-house in the garb of a French 
boy, and her deep repentance of the 
frailty which led her step by step into 
the society of military renegades, prov- 
ed a mind worthy a better fate. I did 
not discover till long after, that during 
three years she had submitted to per- 
form the meanest duties of a menial in 
the house where her husband suffered 
confinement as a lunatic, hoping to find 
some means of expressing her remorse, 
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or of alleviating his misery : but she - 
found neither ; and when her detection 
and dismission by the keeper suggested 
the romantic expedient of boy's attire, 
his inflexible pride refused all aid from 
a hand that had disgraced him. He 
died the victim of feelings too finely 
wrought ; and if the misery of an un- 
faithtul wife needs aggravation, she feels 
the utmost in remembering that her 
guilt caused the overthrow of a noble 
mind, and the untimely death of its 
possessor. V. 


Erratum—Vol. 3, 425, at the elove ef che 
Family History, dele * To be continued.” 


ANECDOTES OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


Continued from p. 40. 


ISAPPONTED in his thirst for 


political advancement, the same 


ion and its various mysteries afford an 
inexhaustible fund of the highest poetic 


ardent spirit supported Lucien in his imagery, and with this impression he 


efforts to become famous for literature ; 
and, while in England, he laboured 
daily at his Epic Poem of Charle- 
magne ; 
which the following account is given, 
together with a note most necro yy 
lustrative of French character, as es 
lished by the Revolution : 

“During the summer of 1807, the 
evenings of Madame Lucien were fre- 
quently passed in forming enigmas, and 
putting couplets tocether: the senator, 
who usually joined in these amuse- 
ments, also took it into his head, to 
translate some stanzas from Tasso, 
which he knew by heart, and used 
sometimes to sing in the manner of the 
Venetians. As these eflorts appeared 
to be rather happy, they soon inflamed 
the poet’s imagination ; and persever- 
ing in his attempt to render the adthor 
of Jerusalem Delivered into French 
verse, it struck the senatorthat he might 
himself write a poem; the idea once 
formed, Lucien mounted his hobby, 
and thought of nothing else. 

He derived peculiar pleasure from 
the perusal of Chateaubriand’s Beauties 
of Christianity; for, although the au- 
thor was no favourite, he knew how to 
appreciate the merits of the book. It 
was from that work which Lucien ap- 
peared to have formed his poetical sys- 
fem : he was also convinced that relig- 


made it the basis of his epic studies. 
The asylum he had found under the 
head of Catholicism, naturally fixed 


of the commencement of his attention, directing his researches to 


the annals of Christianity. He chose 
the period at which the Lombard kings 
endeavoured to extend their domina- 
tion over the south of Italy, as afford- 
ing a subject for his newly revived ma- 
nia, and thence conceived the idea of 
composing Charlemagne. 

* As soon as the book appeared, 
Lucien hastened to send a copy to the 
French Academy, accompanied by a 
very civil letter, in which he sohcited 
the councils, criticisms, and advice of 
his brother academicians.” 

Such is the vanity of authorship, 
Lucien bad prepared a third edition in 
folio with fine engravings, but the suc- 
cess of his poem did not put him to the 
extra expense of publication. In France 
the work was never mentioned till after 
the downfall of his brother. When 
that brother’s fortunes began to totter, 
the family attachment and pride of Lu- 
cien conquered his hate, if that were 
ever, as we think it must have been, 
rea]. But he could not prevent the ca- 
tastrophe, and he saw the edifice he had. 
helped so essentially to raiye, crumble 
into dust, without the power to aid in 
an endeavour to prevent the overthrow. 


Liberated however by the peace of Pa- 
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ris, he turned his attention towards Ita- ing a visit which the Grand Marshal of 
ly and Rome. Refused a passage the Palace, Bertrand, made to Rome, 


through France, he journeyed by Ger- 
many and Switzerland, leaving his fam- 
ily in England : and in May 1814, he 
‘revisited ‘ the capital of the Christian 
world,’ where the Pope welcomed him 
' asa friend, and raised him to the rank 
of a Roman prince, by the title of Ca- 


at the latter end of October, that this 
emissary of Napoleon, Thibaudeau, 
and Lucien, discussed the plan of op- 
erations which should be adopted to 
ensure the success of the conspiracy, 
These conferences also touched on the 
minor details connected with the mode 


nino. He was also created Count of of execution, precise period of landing 
Apollino, Lord of Nemori, and other in France, &c. Lucien was of opin- 
places. This testimony established the ion that the army should only be re- 
character, and consolidated the fortunes curred to as an instrument, insisting that 
of Lucien, though it left him infinitely his brother could never maintain him- 
lower in rank than former situations self in France, until he succeeded in 
warranted. But he, who had opposed identifying himself with the party whe 
Napoleon in the height of his power, espoused the cause of liberty and inde- 
felt much commiseration for his low es- pendence, This party, according to the 
tate in Elba, and soon made overtures senator, was that of all the revolution- 
of reconciliation. These were convey- ists; and he also thought that they 
ed, and the correspondence carried on should recommence the revolution, ta- 
by Madame Letitia the mother, and king care to restrain its excesses. No 
Pauline the sister, who made frequent objects sacrificed to public vengeance, 
voyages to and from Rome and Elba; very few proscriptions, and a declara- 
and the result was, that Lucien, forget- tion of freedom, hitherto unknown to 
ting all animosities, set himself ardu- the most sanguine advocates of liberty : 
ously to work to procure the political such were the views of Lucien. He 
resurrection of his family.* also vished to surprise the public by a 

“ For this purpose Lucien conferred grand*national convocation, which was 
aici with the agents of Napoleon, to fix the hopes of the whole country. 

urat and Fouche, at Rome; all of This assemblage was the famous Field 
whom met there to deliberate on the of May, which is entirely due to Lu- 
best means of raising France and Italy, cien ; and the idea may be found very 
in the name of the liberty and inde- pointedly alladed to in several parts of 
pendence of nations. But it was dur- his Charlemagne. 


© This change justifies the suspicions of the En- ‘To be continued. 
giishGovergnent, . 
ee 
ORIGINAL LETTER FROM A YOUNG MAN IN PRISON.+} 
From the London European Magazine. 
To the Rev. W. F. T. his final account, and all that will be 
” | & the grasp of death I struggle for left of him, will be this poor mangled 
a few short moments of existence, heap of sa which the kindred dust of 
to tell you, that my fleeting soul bears the grave shall cover from the reproach 
with it to the world of departed spirits, of man. 
all those impressions of hope by which, I would make my sad example use- 
in your Christian converse, afd your ful to those heedless young men who 
fervent prayers, you have so piously la- rush through the paths of vicious plea- 
boured tu »repare it for its eternal des- sure with a penlous precipitation, deaf 
tination. IT would shake off, for a while, to the anxious cries of those who bore 
this porteotous drowsiness which grad- them: unmindful of the warnings of 
ually absorbs my living sense, to assure the wise, and braving the vengeance of 
you of the gratitude of a dying man, theirGod. I would call to them from 
who, before you return to cheer him the tomb that opens to receive me ; I 
again with the consolation of religion’s would arouse theiz senseless hearts to a 
trust, will most probably be called to + Referred te in onr last, page 30. 
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conviction of their guiltiness ; and ere 
the hand of death shall cast them down 
into the lowest depths of perdition, I 
would pluck them back from the edge 
of that precipice which even now 
moulders beneath their feet. 

Give ear,ye careless ones ; your very 
next step may be into eternity !—that 
infinite duration of retribution in which 
you will no more hear the laugh of 
your companions in iniquity, and your 
shouts of mad applause, with which ye 
echoed their blasphemous outrages of 
the forbearance of Heaven will be con- 
verted into groans of torment increasing 
and undiminishing in its everlasting 
suffering. O fools and blind, if ye pay 
no heed but that of profane mockery to 
the work of your God ; if ye ridicule, 
w'th contemptuous scorn, the certainty 
of a future state, hear one who soon 
must realize those fearful forebodings 
of it which your own hearts cannot 
avoid shrinking from, even now ; now 
that ye are drinking down the poisons 
of your unhallowed delights, and steep- 
ing in the cup of intemperance your 
burthened seuls, Ah! miserable beings 
that ye are! know that not a single 
drop of water will ye find in the gulph 
of fiery wrath that is closing upon your 
steps, to cool your tongues which have 
been employed in the abominations of 
wanton converse and infidel profana- 
tion. Ovcould you repair hither and 
. behold me, whom once ye hailed as the 
joyous leader of your insensate crowds, 
‘ as the inspiring spirit of your licentious 
boards.—O could you contemplate me, 
bleeding by that very hand with which 
you have so often seen me lifting high 
the goblet of a sparkling delusion ! that 
hand which has murdered my bosom 
friend in compliance with your ensan- 
guined code of honour—that hand now 
addresses these words of contrite coun- 
sel to your startled ears. : 

Behold me sunk in character, lost to 
my own esteem, and th of all who 
knew me : contemplate py pallid and 
dejected countenance. Ye do not now 
perceive that dauntless brow on which 
sate the daring effrontery of the liber- 
tine, and the contemptuous sneer of the 
apostate from every religions, moral, 
and social tie ; look on this wounded 


Original Letter from a Suicide. 
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lacerated throat, from which so often 
proceeded the accents of depravity, and 
the oath of execration ; but from which 
not a syllable even of prayer, can now 
find utterance! See how the activity 
of my whole frame is dissolved in mor- 
tal lethargy, which must inevitably, and 
within the short space of a few lingering 
minutes, close my eyes inthe leaden 
slumbers of premature dissolution. You 
cannot hear, you cannot feel, the last 
groan, the last embrace of a broken- 
hearted father, who even with his ex- 
piring sigh breathed forgiveness to an 
unnatural parricide.— You cannot im- 
age to your view the blasting sight of 
her who hushed your infant cries in her 
maternal bosom, now bereaved of intel- 
lect, maddened by the grievous disap- 
pointment of her fondest hopes, by the 
impious insensibility of an ungrateful 
child ;—no! your dissipated sense of 
filial obligation cannot picture to your | 
perverted minds images so frightful yet 
so true, and all instanced in the re- 
morseful reminiscence of him who now 
addresses you with the pen of a suicide ! 
Check, then, your sacrilegious steps at 
-the call of one who now reflects with 
horror upon his former associations of 
iniquity, and their terror-striking issues 
of pain and misery. You bave purents, 
you have friends, you yet may be re- 
conciled to them, you may retrace your 
degraded character, and wastr out, by 
the tears of penitence, the polluting 
spots of sin that stain it. You yet may 
return to the peaceful paths of virtuous 
life ; the years that ye have squandered 
in transgression may yet be redeemed 
by amendment. Seek then the coun- 
sels of prudence and experience in the 
admonition -of some compassionate 
friend who laments your errors, and 
would reclaim you from your dangerous 
wanderings. Be your father that friend ; 
and in the tenderness of a mother be 
blest with the healing balm of her for- 
giving embrace. No longer press to 
your breast the roses of guilty pleasure, 
for their fragrance is the odour of death, 
their charms are the decay of life, and 
their thorns will sooner or later pierce 
your heart with wounds for which there 
can be found no hope but in a late and 
uncertain repentance. Igo to the trix 


vou. 4. ] 


bunal of an omniscient Judge; my 
soul vibrates upon the tremendous bal- 
ance of fears which it cannot suppress, 
and hopes which it dares not indulge. 
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has worked its last deed, that it opens to 
seek the celestial ray. Ah! pray for 
me ; that, culprit as Tam, I may be 
enabled to appear at the bar of Divine 


Yet I call to mind, and let the thought justice, not without the hope of some 


be fixed in yours, that my Judge isa 
God of Mercy, and a Saviour of par- 
doning grace ! 

Farewell, deluded partners of my 
crimes——receive the prayer of my dying 
words. May this God and Saviour 
touch your hearts with relenting con- 
viction of the eternal sorrows which you 
are so rashly heaping up to yourselves. 
May deep contrition, unfeigned and 
not to be repented of, lift up those 
hearts to your Almighty Father ; and 
may the Medistor’s merits plead tor its 
acceptances at His mercy-seat. I can 
no more—tbe dark shades of death 
hang heavy upon my mortal vision : 


decide instantly between Hell and 
Heaven, never-ending punishment and ° 


everlasting blessedness—aguin farewell! 

My generous, my beloved friend ! 
thou that hast been the counsellor and 
the comforter of my desponding soul, 
accept the sincere acknowledgements of 
my gratitude.—I have seen a light 
spring up in darkness.—O that I had in 
early life walked in that light, against 
the bright illumination of which I shut 
the eye of my soul! and now it is only 


Jn that perilous hour of night, when sin 


mitigation of that sentence of rejection 
which awaits the wicked. One last re- 
quest I have to make. Let my sinful 
body be consigned to its native dust b 
the side of my dear, my ill-treated fath- 
er, if you think the mingling of our 
mortal clay will not add to the injuries 
I heaped upon him while living. And 
should the overwhelmed brain of my 
poor distracted mother resume its seat, 
take her in your benevolent hand, and 
conduct her to the stone that will mark 
the spot where my wretched remains 
shall be laid, and point out to ber the 
only inscription which I desire it may 
bear ; : 
‘* He repented.” 


Then accompanying her home, bid her 
aria on those gracious words of the 
edeemer: ‘ Inthe world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world. Blend your 
prayers with hers, that God of his infi- 
nite goodness, may turn her mourning 
into joy ; and that the blessed prospects 
with which you have cheered my dying 

moments may be realised unto 
The Penitent, T.G.” 


> 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOBN 
AND LEWI8, OF AUSTRIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1818. ; 


DINBURGH.—On the 3d of De- 

cember, being Saturday, we could 
see nothing in the town, and, not quite 
to lose the day,we determined on a vis- 
it to the castle. There was a thick fog 
in the forenoon, but it afterwards dis- 
persed, and permitted us to enjoy the 
prospect. The King’s Hotel, in which 
we lived lies in the New Town, in 
Princes’-street, opposite the Old Town. 
The appearance of it is very singular, 
as is the situation of Edinburgh in gen- 
eral. In front of us was a broad street, 
and beyond it a ditch,* which sepa- 


® So do their Imperial Highnesses dcenominate the 
ted of the Ner-lock * 


rates the New Town from the Old 
Town. Thia latter rises upon a hill 
twards the castle, which lies on the 
right. An earthen mound is made a- 
cross the ditch, about the centre, to 
form a communication between the two 
towns; to the left is a bridge. The 
Catholic church in the New Town is 
large,and newly builtin the gothic style. 
Tne Néw Town is handsome ; its 
straight and regular streets, as well as 
many fine buildings, distinguish it ad- 
vantageously ; among the latter, the 
Registry office is built entirely in the 
Italian style, only it is rather disfigured 
by two little towers. 
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The Lord Provost and General W. 
met us at half past twelve, and accom- 
panied us to the castle, where the Gov- 
ernor, and several officers of the staff 
live ; itis also used as barracks, arsen- 
al, &c. Here they shew the room in 
which the crown of Scotland was for- 
merly preserved. The Lord Provost 
and two other persons have the keys 
to the chamber ; which has not been 
opened for many years, for fear of not 
meeting with every thing which should 
be found there. It is believed that the 
crown has been taken to Eugland, lest 
the sight of it should make the Scotch 
repent of theirunion.* Itis supposed 
tbat their removal took place at the time 
of one of the rebellions in the years 
1715 or 1745; and this supposition 
seems pretty well fcuuded, as since that 
time no more has been said of it. 

From a terrace which is equal to the 
height of the roof, we enjoyed the pao- 
oramic view of Edinburgh ; and here 
the singular situation of the city is very 
striking. You havea view over the 
double town united by a bridge. The 
landscape which the eye commands 1s 
very fruitful, and adorned with gardens 
and country seats. You see to the 
North the harbor and the town of 
Leith ; to the East the hill,which bears 
the name of Arthur's Seat, has the form 


of a flatted cone, eight hundred feet. 


high; on the South and SE. the pros- 
pect is bounded by the unfruitful chain 
of the Pentland Hiils. 

On the 4th we began our visits, ac- 
companied by the Lord Provost, at the 
whiskey distillery of Messrs. Younger 
aod Co. a remarkable and very exten- 
sive manufactory. The motion re- 
quired in it, is produced by a steam en- 
gine made in Edinburgh itself upon 
Watt’s principles. We saw it at work; 
it is of 50 or 60 horse power. It puts 
a malt mill in motion, which occupies a 
building of four stores. The same 
engine raises the sacks to the roof, 
through square openings which are 
closed by trap doors: two satks are 
raised together and open the trap doors, 
which close after them; when they 

® It hassince been found with the old Regalia of 
Scotland in the Castle: so that it is cumous wo ob- 


serve, that even Princes fall into the same vugar er- 
rors with common travellers —Ld. 


reach the top they are taken off, and 
the ropes let down again, 

The grain is ground in six or eight 
scuttles, and the malt then conveyed 
with the necessary quantity of water 
into four great coppers: here it is stir- 
red round with a mash fork, the handle 
of which passes through the lid of the 
copper: from these first coppers the 
fluid is conveyed by pipes into two 
others to be boiled, from which it is 
conducted by a pipe into another cop- 
per. Inthe last pipe there is a kind of 
sieve, which only admits through it the 
quite clear liquid, and the malt is after- 
wards taken out with shovels. Several 
pumps raise the liquid up to the roof of 
another building, which is opea oa one 
side, where it is received in two large 
reservoirs, and stirred round with a 


-Mash fork. For the purpose of fer- 


mentation, the fluid is conveyed into 
great vats, one of which is an iron one: 
these vats fill two very large rooms. 

The distillation is made in four very 
large retorts, or rather kettles ; they are 
not above three or four inches deep, 
and have lids which afford an easy is- 
sue to the smoke. The malt which has 
already fermented is put into the two 
largest ; to prevent its burning it is 
kept in constant motion by means of 
metal chains, which are stirred about at 
the bottom of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 
9 to 10,000 gallons. The instrument to 
stir the malt is set in motion, like the 
mills, by the steam engine. The great- 
est care must be taken that the retort 
does not remain dry a moment, it is 
therefore constantly filled up. A great 
fire is kept up under it. A_ retort 
which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
minutea and three quarters, without 
hurting the brandy, which flows to a 
large and rapid steam. The coolers 
are of wood; and stand out of the 
house. The brandy, after being once 
distilled, is raised hy pumps, worked by 
men, into two other retorts, where it is 
distilled a secondtime. The distillery 
furnishes daily 3000 gallons of rectified 
brandy. Barley and Spelt* are the 
species of coro used. The brandy is 


© Spelt is not a species of corn, but any species of 
grain sp tt.——ED. 
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put into large casks, 
by an excise officer, for the levying of 
the duties. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of this distillery, when we 
are told that the duties paid by the pro- 
prietors amount to 600,000, + sterling 
per anoum. The produce of this distil- 
lery is entirely consumed in England. 
The same distillery is not allowed to 
work for two kingdoms, but must chuse 
between them: those which work for 
England, pay here (in Scotland) but 
small duties ; but on the other hand 
they bear all the English duties. ‘The 
Scotch distillers are distinguished for 
their skilfulness in the rapid boiling 
and evaporation of the fluid 3 and they 
effect this by the use of broad and 
shallow vessels, Ia proportion as the 
government raise theduty on the kettles, 
they are made of larger dimensions, so 
that more brandy is distilled without 
paying a higher duty. This distillery 
is the property of two brothers, who 
have ei ie a very large capital init. 
From the manufactory of Alessrs, 
Younger and Co. we went to the build.” 
Ing called Heriot’s Hospital; which 
however in fact is not an hospital, but 
an establishment for the education of 
the sons of poor citizens, where the 
ehildren are maintained, clothed and 
taught. This establishment was 
founded in the reign of James the 
Sixth, by a goldsmith, who bequeathed 
his whole Property, amounting to 
23,6251. sterl. for the purpose. This 
capital, which then brougit in 10 per 
cent. increased in tivenly years to 
70,585]. and has greatly augmented 
since that time. 
The building is of considerable ex- 
tent and resembles an old castle: a 
hundred and seventy boys are educated 
init; who are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and latin. Those who are 
to prosecute their studies at the Univer- 
Silty receive 10l. a year for four years, 
and those who learn a business receive 
30!. when they leave the house. They 
are received from the age of seven to 
that of ten years, and they remain on 


+ The German editor of the Princes’ 
thinks that the 10,000 galions mentioned as the 
contents of a retort or copper shouid be 1600 ; 
and in the sum that a similar addition ofa cipher 
lea sire it on calued Gorooe ty ee 
to: a the duty paid instead of 30,000). w be 
thinks more likely, 


which are gauged 


notes, 
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the establishment till their fourteenth 
year. The children look cheerful and 
healthy; and their rooms are kept 
clean and in good order. 

Opposite to this establishment stands 
asmuller one, founded by George Wat- 
son, for the sons of merchants ard 
tradesmen. The city containa alsotwo 
establishments of theffame kind for girls, 
besides many hospitable and benevo- 
lent institutions. In one of these, 
patients whose cases do not require 
them to be admitted into the hospital, 
can receive advice and medicines gratis 
four tines a week, 

The New College, in which is the 


University, lies in the Old Town. The 


old building being too small, they are 
erecting a new one which will be very 
handsome and extensive, and for which 
Parliament has granted the annual sum 
of 12,0001. sterling for six years. 

This University was founded in the 
reign of James the Sixth, in the year 
1581.  Atthe beginning, the number 
of professors was sinall ; but the city 
magistrates took great pains to procure 
distinguished men, and the flourishing 
state of the University was the happy 
result of their exertions. In the year 
1789, the number of the students a- 
mounted to 1100; it has since annually 
increased, and at the time of our visit it 
was 1708, Doctors Black, Cullen, 
Blair, and Robertson, have done hon- 
ourto this University. At present it 
has among its professors of the mathe- 
matics Mr. Leslie, celebrated for his 
fine experiment on the freezing of 
watcr, by evaporation in a vacuum ; Mr. 
Jatnicson, professor of natural philoso- 
phy, is a pupil of our celebrated Wer- 
ner; Mr. Hope, protessor of chemistry, 
has always between five and six hun~ 
dred hearers. Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
the professor of philosophy, was in the 
country : we heard a great deal in praise 
of him, and also of Mr. Coventry, the 
protessor of agriculture. 

The medical lecture room is very 
handsome, and is lizhted from above. 
In an adjoining cabinct there is an un- 
commonly fine stuffed hippopotamus ; 
it is in perfect preservation, and about 
nine feet long: the animal is said to 
have been very young. 
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THE NATURALI ST’S DIARY; 


ocrossR, 1818. 
From the London Time's Telescope, for Oct. 1818. 


Karewel ye wild hills, scattered o’er with spring ! 
Swect solitude, where Flora smiled unseen ! 
Farewel each breeze of balmy-burdened wing ! 
The violet’s blue bankggmd the tall wood green ! 

HE groves now lose their leafy 
honours ; but, before they are en- 

tirely tarnished, an adventitious beauty, 

arising from that gradual decay which 

loosens the withering leaf, gilds the au- 

tumnal landscape with a temporary 

splendour, superior to the verdure o 

spring, or the luxuriance of summer. 

Theinfinitely variousand ever-changing 

hues of the leaves at this season, melting 

into every soft gradation of tint and 

shades, will long continue to engage the 

imitation of the painter, and the con- 

templation of the poet and the philoso- 

pber. 

Arise, ye winds, "tis now your time to blow, 

And aid the work of Nature. On your wings 

‘The pregnant seeds conveyed shall plant a race 

Far from their native soll. 

‘ Nature having perfected her seeds, 
bee next care is to disperse them ; the 
seed cannot answer its purpose while it 
remains confined in the capsule. After 
the sceds, therefore, are ripened, the 
pericarpium opens to let them out; and 
the opening is not like an accidental 
bursting, but, for the most part, 1s ac- 
cording to acertain rule in each plant. 
What I have always thought very ex- 
traordinary—nuts and shells, which we 
can hardly crack with our teeth, divide 
and make way for the little tender 
sprout, which proceeds from the kernel. 
Handling the nut, 1 could hardly con- 
ceive how the plantule was ever to get 
out. There are cases, it is said, in 
which the seed-vessel, by an elastic jerk, 
at the moment of its explosion, casts 
the seeds to adistance.* We all, how- 
ever, know that many seeds (those of 
the most composite flowers, as of the 
Whistle, dandelion, &c.) are endowed 
with, what are not improperly called, 
wings ; that is, downy appendages, by 
which they are enabled to float in the 


* This is particularly instanced in the touch-me- 


, not (impauens), and the cuckoo flower (cardamine)- 


air, and are carried oftentimes, by the 
wind, to great distances from the plant 
which produced them. It is the swell- 
ing, also, of this downy tuft within the 
seed-vessel, that seems to overcome the 
resistance of its coats, and to open & 
passage for the seed to escape.” 

Some seeds which are furnished with 
books or spines, attach themselves to 
the rough coats of animals, and thus 

romote their dispersion.* Others are 
contained in berries, and, being swale 
lowed by birds, are again committed, 
without injury, to the earth, in various 
places. 

It is a curious circumstance, and not 
generally known, that most of those 
oaks which are called spontaneous, are 
planted by the squirrel, This little ani- 
mal has performed the most essential 
service to the British navy. A gentle- 
man, walking one day in the woods be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort, near 
Trov House, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, his attention was diverted by a 
squirrel, which sat very composedly up- 
on the ground. He stopped to observe 
his motions, In a few minutes, the 
squirrel darted like lightning to the top 
of a tree, beneath which he had been 
sitting. In an instant, he was down 
with an acorn in his mouth, and began 
to burrow in the earth with his hands. 
After digging a small hole, he stooped 
down, and deposited the acorn ; then 
covering it, he darted up the-tree again. 
In a moment he was down with anoth- 
er, whicb he buried in the same manner. 
This he continued to do as long as the 
observer thought proper to watch bim. 
The industry of this little animal ig di- 
rected to the purpose of secufing himself 
against want in the winter ; and, as it 
is probable that his memory is not sul- 
ficiently retentive to enable him to re- 
member the spots in which he deposits 
every acorn, the industrious little fellow, 
no doubt, loses a few every year. These 
few spring up, and are destined to sup- 

pi opie: 2 AS TS oar eae 


* The common bur belongs to this class., 
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ply the place of the parent tree.—Thus 
is Britain, in some measure, indebted to 
the industry and bad memory of a 
squirrel for her pride, her glory, and 
her very existence ! + 

Horse-beans are set by jays and pies, 
who hide them among the grass and 
moss, and afterwards, most probably, 
forget where they had stowed them. 
Horse-beans and peas sprang up in Mr. 
White’s field walks in the autumn, and 
he attributes the sowing of them to 
birds. Bees, observes the same natural- 
Ist, are much the best setters of cucum- 
bers. Ifthey do not happen to take 
kindly to the frames, the best way is to 
tempt them by a little honey put on the 
male and female bloom. 

Some seeds lie dormant for a long 
time, and do not vecetgte till the sun 
and air are admitted. When old beech 
trees are cleared away (says Mr. White), 
the naked ground, in a year or two, be- 
comes covered with strawberry plants, 
the seeds of which must have been in 
the ground for an age at least. 

The gleamy gossamer now spreads 

It filmy web-work o'er the tangli dgncad. 

The ground is covered about this 
time, with spiders’ webs, crossing the 
path from shrub to shrub, and floating 
in the air, This yossamer appearance 
is thus noticed by Mr. White ;—‘ On 
September 21, 17-41, being then ona 
Visit, and intent on field-diversions, I 
rose before daybreak: when I came 
into the enclosures, I found the stubbles 
and clover-grounds matted all over with 
a thick coat of cobweb, in the mashes 
of which a copious and heavy dew 
bung so plentifully, that the whole face 
of the country seemed, as it were, cov- 
ered with two or three setting-nets 
drawo one over another. When the 
dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes were 
80 blinded and hoodwinked that they 
eould not proceed, but were obliged to 
lies down and scrape the incumbrances 
from their faces with their fore-feet ; 
30 that, finding my sport interrupted, I 
returned home, musing in my mind on 
the oddness of the occurrence. 

‘As the morning advanced the sun 
became bright and warm, and the day 

+ Philosophy of Nature, vol. i, pp. 30, $1. 
& Arsenzow. Vol. 4. 
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turned out one of those most lovely 
ones which no season but the autuma 
produces ; cloudless, calm, serene, and 
worthy of the south of France itself. 

‘ About nine an appearance very 
unusual began to demand our attention, 
a shower of cobwebs falling from very 
elevated regions, and continuing, without 
any interruption, till the close of the 
day. These webs were not single 
filmy threads, floating in the air in all 
directions, but perfect flakes or rags; 
some near an inch broad, and five or 
six long, which fell with a degree of 
velocity that showed they were con- 
siderably heavier than the atmosphere. 

‘On every side, as the observer 
turned his eyes, might he behold a con- 
tinual succession ot fresh flakes falling 
into his sight, and twinkling like stars 
as they turned their sides towards the 
sun. How far this wonderlul shower 
extended would be difficult to say ; 
but we know that it reached Bradley, 
Selborne, and Alresford, three places 
which lie in a sort of a triangle, the 
shortest of whose sides is about eight 
miles !n extent. 

* At the second of those places there 
was a gentleman (for whose veracity 
and inte!livent turn we have the great- 
est veneration,) who observed it the 
moinent he got abroad ; but concluded 
that, as soon as he came upon the hill 
above his house, where he took his 
morning rides, he should be higher 
than this meteor, which he imagined 
might have been blown, like ¢histle- 
down, from the common above: but, 
to his great astonishment, when he rode 
to the most elevated part of the down, 
three hundred feet above hia fields, he 
found the webs, in appearance. still as 
much above him as before; still des- 
cending into sight in a constant succes- 
sion, and twinkling in the sun, so as to 
draw the attention of the most incun- 
ous. ; 
‘Neither before oor after was any 
such fall observed ; but on this day 
the flakes hung in the trees and hedges so 
thick, that a diligent person sent out 
might have gathered baskets full. 

‘The remark that 1 shall make on 
these cobweb-like appearances, ealled 
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gossamer, is that, strange and supersti- fleece ; but when aruder breath had 
tious as the notions about them were forced open its virgin medesty, and 


formerly, nobody in these days doubts 
but that they are the real production of 
small spiders, which swarm in the fields 
in fine weather in autumn, and have a 
power of shooting out webs from their 
tails, so as to renderthemselves buoyant, 
and lighter than air. But why these 
apterous insects should that day take 
such a wonderful aerial excursion, and 
why their webs should at once become 
so gross and material as to be consid- 
erably more weighty than air, and to 
descend with precipitation, is a matter 
beyond my skill. If I might be allow- 
ed to hazard a supposition, I should 
imagine that those filmy threads, when 
first shot, might be entangled in the 
rising dew, and so drawn up, spiders 
and all, bya brisk evaporation into the 
regions where clouds are formed: aod 
if the spiders have a power of coiling 
and thickening their webs in the air, 
as Dr. Lister says they bave (see his 
Letters to Mr. Ray,) then, when they 
were become heavier than the air, they 
must fall. 

‘Every day in fine weather, in 
autumn chiefly, do see those spiders 
shooting out their webs and mounting 
aloft: they will go off from your finger 
if you will take them into your hand. 
Last summer one alighted on my book 
as I was reading in the parlour ; and, 
running to the top of the page, and 
shooting out a web, took its departure 
from thence. But what [ most wonder- 
ed at was, that it went off with consid- 
erable velocity in a place where no air 
was stirring; and I am sure that I did 
notassist it with my breath. So that 
these little crawlers seem to have, while 
mounting, some locomotive power 
without the use of wings, and to move 
in the air faster than the air itself’ 

The hedges are now ornamented with 
the wreaths and festoons of the scarlet 
berries of the black briony; and now 
and then, that last * pale promise of the 
waning year,’ the wild rose, meets the 
eye—born just to bloom and die. ‘But 
so [ have seen a RosE newly springing 
from the clefts of its hood, and at first 
it was fair as the morning, and full 


with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s 


dismantled tts too youthful and unripe 
retirements, ut began to pul on darkness, 
and to decline to softness and the symp 
toms of a sickly age ; itbowed the head, 
and broke its stalk ; and, at night, 
having lost seme of wuts leaves, and all 
its beutty, it fell into the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces.'—Tayior.* 

The principal harvest of apples is 
about the beginning ofthis month. Ia 
the management of the fruit, and subse- 
quent manufacture of cider, considera- 
ble variations occur, according as the 
makers are more or less skilful. In- 
dependently ofthe qualities of theapple, 
the superior flavour and richness of 
the liquor greatly depend on the judi- 
cious nature of the operations, The 
juice of the pulp alone is inadequate to 
make a good and generous cider; the 
qualities of the kernel are wanting to 
add flavour, and those of the rind to 
give colour ; and hence it is necessary 
that the juice of both these should be 
perfectly expressed. ‘The apples should 
also be properly separated when 
gathered. 

The squash pear, so called from the 
tenderness of its pulp, has probably fur- 
nished England with more Champaigne 
than was ever imported into it. Cider, 
perry, and very excellent gooseberry 
wine, resemble somewhat io flavour the 
sparkling beveraze of our continental 
neighbours. Though the ‘ luscious 
grape’ be denied to our variable climate, 


yet, besides the apple and the pear, 


On our account has God 

Indulgent to all moons, some succulent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slake 
His present thirst, and matter find for tou. 
Now will the corinths, now the rasps, supply 
Delicious draughts: the quince: now, or plums, 
Or cherries, or the fair Thisdcian fruit, 
‘Are pressed to wines: the Britons squeeze the works 
Of sed’lous bees, and, mixing odorous herbs, 
Prepare balsamic cups, to whcezing langs 
Medicinal, and short-breathed antient sires. 

But if thou'rt indefatigably bent 
To toil, and omnifarious drinks wouldst brew, 
Besides the Orchard every tree and bush 
Affords assistance ; ev'n afflictive birch, 
—_———————————————— 

® The beautiful and well known lines of Cowper, 
© The rose had been washed, just washed ina shower,’ 
are written ina kindred spiritand are almost cqually 
touching with the above quotation from the cloquent 
Bishop Taylor. 
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A bmpid current from her wounded bark 
Profuse of nursing sap. When solar beams 
Parch thirsty human veins, the damasked meads, 
Unforced, display ten thousand painted flew’rs 
Ueeful in potables. ‘Thy littie sons 
Permit to range the pastures; gladly they 
Will mow the cowslip posies faintly sweet, 
From whence thou artificial wines shalt drain 
Of icy taste, that in mid fervours best 
Siake craving thirst, and mitigate the day. 
PHILIPS. 
The taking of wild fowl commences, 
by Act of Parliament, on the Ist of 
October, and the decoy-business is at 
the greatest height about the end of the 
month. Great numbers of wild ducks 
and other water-fow] are annually caught 
in the extensive marsh lands of Lincolo- 
shire in this way. The decoys now 
ia use are formed by cutting pipes, or 
tapering ditches, widened and deepened 
as they approach the wiler, in various 
semicircular directions, through the 
swampy ground into very large pools, 
which are sheltered by surrounding 
trees or bushes, and situated commonly 
in the midst of the solitary marsh. At 
the narrow points of these ditches, far- 
thest from the pool, by which they are 
filled with water, the fowlers place their 
funnel nets: from these, the ditch is 
covered by a continual arch of netting, 
supported by hoops, to the desired dis- 
tance ; and all along both sides, skreens 
formed of reeds are set up, So as to 
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prevent the possibility of the birds see- 
ing the decoy-man ; and as these birds 
feed during the night, all is ready pre- 
pared for this sport in the evening. 

The fowler, placed on the leeward 
side, sometimes with the help of his 
well-trained dog, but always by that of 
his better trained decoy-ducks, begins 
the business of destruction. ‘The lat- 
ter, directed by his well-known whistle, 
or excited torward by the floating hemp- 
seed, which he strews occasionally up- 
on the water, entice all the wild-ducks 
after them under the netting; and as 
soon as this is observed, the man, or his 
dog, as the fitness of opportunity may 
direct, is from the rear exposed to the 
view of the birds, by which they are 
so alarmed, that they dare not offer to 
return, and are prevented by the nets 
from escaping upwards. ‘hey, there- 
fore, press forward, in the utmost con- 
fusion, to the end of the pipe, into the 
funnel, or purse nets there prepared to 
receive them, while their treacherous 
guides remain bebind in conscious se- 
curity. - Particular spots, or decoys, ia 
the fen ccuntries, are let to the fowlers 
at a rent of from five to thirty pounds 
per annum ; and Pennant instances a 
season, in which 31,200 ducks, inclu- 
ding teals and wigeons, were sold in 
London only, from ten of these decoys, 
near Wainfleet ia Lincolnshire. 


VARIETIES. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND AND CAPT. BLIGH. 

From the Genticman’s Magazine, July 1818, ° 

Mr. Unnan, 
AS your readers must have felt deep-- 
ly interested in the short account 
rendered of Pitcairn’s [sland, by Lieu- 
tenant Shillibeer,* I presume the few 
lioes in addiuon to this fhay not be un- 
acceptable. 

Having been informed that John 
Adams, the last survivor of the Boun- 
ty’s crew on the Island, had a brother, 
1 desired to see him: he called on me, 
ts a waterman ‘at Union Stairs, wears 
the fire coat of the Jondon Assurance, 
and is of course a steady charucter. 
Oo reading to him the ae 


* See Atheneum, vol. 2, p. 419. 


narrative, he was much affected ; said, 
he accompanied him on board the 
Bounty at Deptford, but he entered in 
the name of Smith ; and this accounts 
for the name of Adams not being found 
in the Bounty’s list of her crew ; that 
he has a sister living, older than either, 
who is married to a decent Tradesman 
at Derby : that ke himself has a large 
family. ‘I said, “ I sent {gr you to say, 
if you will write to your brother ina 
few days, I thiok I shall have the 
means of transmitting it to him ; and 
as you have a large family, will you let 
your eldest son go out?” He thanked 
me for the offer of sending the letter, 
and wi.lingly would have seot his son, 
but an objection would lie with some- 
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body else. Now we all know who 
this somebody else is, and the influgnce 
Dolly has on Johnoy Bull. 

The letter is gone—and with it sev- 

eral others ; but when I reflect on the’ 
surprizing escape of Captain Bligh and 
his Barge’s crew, and of the events that 
have tollowed, I am not surprized that 
the whole is a series of interesting cir- 
cumstances. 
_ Adams’s brother proceeded to say, 
<6 We are natives of Hackney, and 
were left orphans, being brought up 
in the poor house.” Here it was, then, 
that they were taught the first princi- 
ples of our holy religion; here they 
learned, what it appears Adams in due 
time recollected, the Catechism he had 
been taught to repeat, that excellent 
Catechism which every child should be 
taught also to say ;—and although we 
have been in the present day wondrous 
Wise in giving surpnsingly quick in- 
struction to children, yet, { must con- 
fess, I cannot but feel partial to those 
old-fashioned habits, where the ground- 
work must have been carefully, atten- 
tively, and progressively laid. 

Another observation I beg to sub- 
mit to your readers, that Adams adopt- 
ed and inculcated from that sublime and 
admirable introduction to our service, 
one of the sentences, and that one the 
most affecting and impressive. No 
doubt, in his childhood, he was obliged 
to attend with the other children of the 
poor, in this place at church; here then 
we may date the impression that was 
eg which, when he came again 
to reflect seriously, occurred with full: 
force on his mind. And permit me to 
ask those who are in the habit of attend- 
ing public worship in due time, what 
is the impression on our minds, after 
sitting a few minutes ia our Parish 
Church in solemn silence, when the 
minister begins, and every soul rises, 
and hears him say: “ I will arise, aod 
go to my Fa@er !” When the mind re- 
flects on who said it, the occasion, and 
our dutiful repetition of it; cold in- 
deed must be the heart of him, that 
does not glow with a “celestial fire.” 
We see the. effect in a poor ignorant 
child ; we see the benefits arising from 
a recollection of those feelings years af- 


Evou 4 
ter ; we see it the ground-work of ev- 
ery good to man. 


From the New Moathly Magazine, August 1818,, 
THE FATE OF GENIUS, 


By what a strange fatality a great 
proportion of the writers of antiquity 
were prematurely cut off from exist- 
ence.—Menander was drowned in the 
harbour of Pirgxus, ata time of life when 
he had done enough for immortality, but 
while the powers of his mind were yet 
unimpaired by age, and his genius sufh- 
ciently ardent to dostillmore. Euripides 
and Fleraclitus were torn to pieces by 
dogs. Theocritus ended his cardtr by 
the halter. Empedocles was lost in tbe 
crater of Mount Etna. Hesiod was 
murdered by his secret enemies: Archi- 
lochus and [byeug by banditti. Sappho 
threw herself from a precipice. Alschy- 
lus perished by the fall of a tortoise. 
Anacreon (as was to be expected) owed 
his death to the fruit of the vine. Cra- 
tinus and Terence experienced the same 
fate with Menander ; Seneca and Lu- 
can, were condemned to death by a ty- 
rant, cut their veins, and died repeating 
their own verses ; and Petronius Ar- 
biter met a similar catastrophe. Lu- 
cretius, it is said, wrote under the de- 
lirium of a philter administered by his 
mistress, and destroyed himself froin its 
effects. Poison, though swallowed un- 
der very different circumstances, cut 
short the days both of Socrates and 
Demosthenes ; and Cicero fell under 
the proscription of the Triumvirate, 
It is truly wonderful that so many men, 
the professed votaries of peace and re- 
tirement, should have met with fates so 
widely different from that to which the 
common casualties of life should seem 
to expose them. 


e 
THE THREE EMBLEMS OF UNCERTAINTY, 


In some dull and ill-written letters 
by one Wickford, a singular passage 
occurs, Speaking of English politics, 
and the approach of the Princess from 
England to Holland to espouse William 
the Stadtholder, he ohserves : “ but this 
depends on three things most uncertain, 
viz. the wind, a woman's mind, and a 
British Parliament !” 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 

The Jewish doctors report that the 
Trea Commandments were written in 
such a manner that not one single letter 
more could have had place on the tab- 
lets. It would be well if the laws of 
morality were so amply engraved on 
the human heart as to preclude the 
possibility of immoral thoughts finding 
an entrance there. 

EMULATION, 

Aristotle bas happily defined emula- 
tion to bea certain painful solicitude 
occasioned by there being presented to 
our notice, and placed within our reach, 
in the possession of those who are by 
natire our fellows, things at once good 
and honourable ; not because they be- 
long to them, but because they do not 
alco belong to us. In mod’in practi- 
cal systems of education, emulation is 
generally made the main spring, as if 
there were not enough of the leaven of 
disquietude in our natures without in- 
oculating it with this dilutement. Em- 
ulation, by creating contention and en- 
Vy, 1s a stimulant to the heart rather 
than the talents ; and the effect of such 
a stimulant is commonly to cramp and 
dwarf the human mind : even allowing 
it all the success which has injudicious- 
ly been ascribed to it, it will but pur- 
chase a little knowledge at the expense 
of virtue! 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS, 

Every nation has its traits : the 
Spaniard sleeps on every affair of im- 
portance ; the Italians fidd/e upon eve- 
ry thing; the Germans smoke upon 
every thing ; the French promise every 
tuug and do nothing: the British isl- 
anders eat upon every thing ; and the 
windy subjects of American colocracy 
éalk upon every thing ! 

MAJOR SCHILL. 

The exploits of the combined armies 
in the campaign of 1814 and 15, have 
naturally thrown into the shade the 
services to which Germany owed her 
fame in former wars, and might have, 
under a wiser conduct, owed her inde- 
pendence ; but the memory of Schill 
13 still honoured ay that of the most dis- 
tinguished and gallant partizan that all 
those wars produced, As he died un- 
der the reign of Buonapurte, all public 
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honours would only have drawn down 
vengeance ; but the gpirit of the peo- 
ple was not to be totally quenched, 
and the actions of this gallant officer 
were recorded in all the more secret and 
safer forms of memorial A pillar ia 
an open field near Stralsund, bore an 
inscription in German, of which the 
following is a translation. The popu- | 
lar attention was too strongly attracted 
to it, and it was shortly removed. 
INSCRIPTION. 
Who rests this nameless mound beneath, 
Thus rudely pil’d upon the heath ? 
Naked to winds’ and waters’ sweep, 
Does here some gloomy outcast sleep? 


Yet many a foctstep, freshly round, 
Marks it as lov'd, as holiest ground ! 
Stranger ! this mound is a°l the grave 

Of one who hiv’d—as live the brave ; 

Nor cver heart’s devoted tide 

More nobly pour’d than when he di'd ~~~. 

Stranger ! no stone might dare to tell 

His name, who on this red spot fell ! 

These steps are steps of German men, 

Who, when the Tyrant’s in his den, 

Come crowding round, with midnight 

To vow their vengeance o’er the dead ;— 

Dead? no! that spirit’s lighting still— 

Soldier ! thou seest the grave of Schill ! 

BOILEAU AND RACINE 

Praise no person’s verses but their 
own. They assume the character of 
universal critics, and nota ballad es- 
capes their censure. Their powers of 
versification are good, but their erudi- 
tion very superticial, 

Boileau fancied he possessed a secret 
worth knowing io the coinposition of 
poetry ; he always made the second 
line of his couplet before the first, in 
order, as he said, to infuse greater ener- 
gy and compression by conffning the 
sense to narrow limits. Et is, perhaps, 
the adoption of this plan which has 
given such epigrammatic turns to many 
passages in his writings. 

NATURAL HISTORY——WHALES. 

Extract of a letter from Stornaway, dated 
June 22,1818 :—-“] had a very fine sight here 
yesterday afternoon. No fewer thao 209 
whales, called the bottle-nose, came into this 
harbour, when a desperate battle ensued be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of the place, 
armed with axes, swords, and knives, so that 
I suppose very few of those extraordinary 
visitors escaped. I measuredsome of them 
this morning, above 20 feet long by 15 feet in 
circumference.”--An immense schoal of 
Finners, very large whales, have also uppear~ 
ed in these northern seas. Are these pheno- 
mena connected witb the disruptiun of the 
Greenland ices ?---Gent. Mag. , 
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From the Literary Panorama. 
ODE. 


LOVE to rise at dawn of day, 
And in the woodlands wild to stray, 
And musing lager there 5--- 
To ramble thro’ the verdant fields, 
And taste the sweets that nature yields,’ . 
And souff the morning air. 


ye love to hear the warbling songs 
That issue from tne feather’d throngs, 
And fields and forests fill :--- ms 
To watch their motions as they fly, 
Aod skim tbe carth, orscale the sky je 
Or drink the murm’ring rill;--- 


I love to view the cattle play 
(As grateful for returning day) 
And gambol o’er the mead ;--- 
To see the dew-drop on thespray, 
(Gist aine before the ue ray) 
Its brilliant lustre spread :—- 
I love to see the country’s wealth :--- 
—-But more than all Llove my Health, 
Sweet maid of eae mien 3--- 
And wheresoe’er ber smiles prevail, 
Op mountain tops, or tn the vale, 
There will I still be seen 5 © 
Yes, dearest maid, thy blessings fair, 
Come, wafted on the morning air, 
And glisten in the dew 3--- 
Thou bidd’st flocks, birds, and woods impart 
Their various charms to please my heart, 
Since thee in all I view 3--- 


Depriv’d of thee, these pleasures fail, 
Nor charms the mountain, or the vale, 
Or dew-drops on the spray 3--- 
Thesun would dart its rays in vain 3--- 
Nor feather’d warblers ease my pain, 
Or sootbe tne ling’ring day ;— 
Then, Goddess, come, be still my guide, 
O’er all my fleeting aours preside, 
Andin my walks attend 5 
At morning's dawn, beside the rill, 
Or io the grove, I'll woo thee still, 
My first, my only friend. 
———— 
From the Literary Gazeve, August 1818. 


NELSON'S PILLAR. 


Written on the beachat Yarmouthona stormy 
Evening. 

HERE isa gloomy splendor in the Sun, 
That levels his last beam along the 
shore : 

The cloudsare gathering o’er the Ocean dun, 
And stain’d with crimson streaks, like new- 
shed gore 
@n some broad field of battle, and the roar 
Of wave aud wind comes like the battle’s 
sound. 
From the Sea’s verge a Columa seems to soar, 
A shaft of silver, on whose summit, wound 
With golden beams, sits Britain's Image 
thron’d and crown’d. 
And now the Sun sinks deeper,and the clonds, 
, tn folds of purple fire, still deeper lour ; 
Till sudden Night the shore aud Ocean 
shrouds ; 


But thro’ the tempest gleams that stately 
tow’r 
Agiantheight,on which theSun-beams show’r 
heir undiminish’d glories. NeLson’s name 
Is on the pillar.-—Thus the stormy hour 
The cloudsof battle skew'd hisspirit's flame 
Brighter and brvader.—-Thus shall blaze 
the Hero’s fame. 
ee 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 
“ THROUGH !” 


A Seal having the device of an arrow piercing a 
eloud cut upon it, with the metto * Through,’ oc- 
casioned the following lines from the pen of the 
German poet and soldier Rorner. : 


O! .,.nder, wreathed in mist, 
L...oomy majesty, 
Black frowning clouds appear, 
Spread o’er the dusky sky , 
Forth rushing from their womb, 
Yhe tooth-edged flames are seca, 
And fireballs fiercely dart, 
Wiuale chauder rolls between. 


Thousands with fearful hearts 
Their supplications raise, 

“ Q spare my quiet vale, 
God of eterual days ! 

The world beside o’erwhelm, 
All clse in nature blot, 

But save ny fields in peace, 
My children aod my cot!” 


Yes, prostrate at your prayers, 
Cowards, 10 dust remain,--- 
He wno in thunder moves 
Stall crush you on the plain {—- 
Thus bells amid the storm 
To prayers the tremblers call, 
And to the turret draw 
The bright electric ball. 


Not such alone are placed 

In fell Destruction’s sizht--- 
A peo: pompous train*® 

see in armour bright ; 

Of danger consciousless, 

They silent steal along 
Toward the lightnings creep, 

That grow each flash more strong. 


Why slow aud tedious creep ? 
aste ! deeds of speed employ, 
Beat Ah bi trembling not, 
The Hydra shall destroy. 
Will armour save alone ? 
It may diverta blow, 
But it attracts the flash 
That threats to lay you low. 


Rouse from your lethargy ! 
Amid the battle’s heat 
A glorious victory 
Your efforts will await. 
Mark you yon arrow swift, 
Through the dense cloud it flies, 
The bow’s whole strength demands 
To speed it wards the sales. 


* Supposed @ refer @ seme of the Prussiap 
didiery. 
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** Through’’—-it is fown-—it sails 


In sunbeams all serene, 
In azure fields of air 

Beyond this stormy scene ! 
Our watchword.and our sign, 

‘Through,’ brothers, ° Through,’ shall be 
To lead us from the ficld, 

By death to victory ! 


Leave earth to vulgar souls, 
Heroes must look on highs 
Noclods encamber them, 
Their path is on the sky ! 
They head the burning clouds, 
e lightnings blaze below--- 
“ Through !” lies their lovely land--- 
Above—their laurels grow ! Cc. R. 
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From the European Magazine. 


THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
UBy the author of “ Legends of Lampidosa, &e.""} 


i ancient days, when Taste was young, 
Tbe dulcet Virginal she strung, 
When stiff in carkanet ond canal, 
The spinster of the gond old hall, 
In pagan shapes erected high . 
outworks of the vast goose-pye, 
While chines of ox and tlanks of deer 
Smoked her carousing Sire to cheer ; 
Then in her lattic’d bow’r content, 
O’er lawn or tapcstry she beat, 
Or stroli’d through alley» straight and dim, 
’Midst shaven yews and statues grim ; 
And if no giant folio told 
Of dwarfs and dames and barons old, 
The soft low-whisp’ ring virginal 
last her drowsy eve to lull. 
In coif and bib the grandam yet 
Remembers her long-lost Spionet, 
Where first in hoop and flounce array’d, 
Thrice cuffed slecve and bright brocade, 
t she sat,-——till bows and smiles 
Repaid the wonderous gavot’s toils, 
Winle fresh in pompadour and love, 
Tac’d bat, wir’d coat, and gold fring’d glove, 
er squire, with strange delight amaz'd, 
Alike ber tune and tent-stitch praie'd. 


Rejected Harpsichord !---with thee 
I celebrate my jubilee ; 
Fuil fifty years thy sturdy frame 
Has been in heart ‘and speech the same: 
Concive and sharp, but bold and clear 
As ancient wit apd speech sincere, 
Bland emblem too of joy and grief, 
As keen, as varied,and as brief! _ 
How many tears in childhood shed 
Have fall’n forgotten on thy head | 
How oft returning Pleasure’s ray 
Those April drops exhal'd away ! 
Tree type of time !—of joys or cares 
Thy polish'd brow no recerd bears 3 
Yet thou art lov’d, for thou alone 
Art bere when youtb and mith are gone ; 
And tho’ ungrateful Fashio:’s doom 
Consigns thee to a gariet’s gloum, 
Like me, with worn-out torgue aad quill-— 
re servant !-—thou shalt scrve me stil: 
Thy coat the pvet’s hearth shall checr, 
And deck bis solitary bier. 


Now Taste is older, and the reign 
Of mighty Music comes again, 
As wheo in bold Arion’s day 
teoght strange fiss a roundelay-— 
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Made tigers waltz, and breath’d soft airs 

To dying swans and dancing bears : 

But bland in pow’r, the “heav'nly maid” 

Gives to her noblest rival aid :--- 

Expell’d from rout, ‘* at home,” and ball, 

Permitted scarcea morning call, 

To Music’s feast, with joytul hums, 

The exile Conversation comes; 

When gas and lasies’ eyes illume 

The glories of the Concert-room--- 
* *® #» © © @ © @ »& ® 

’Tis done---the final crash astounds--- 

Tue thund’ ring orchestra resounds, 

Triumphant Music rends the spheres, 

And conquers al! but tonguesand ears. 


In Educatiun’s vast Bazaars, 
What harps, pianos, and guitars, 
Crewd the gay booths by Fashion made 
The trinket-shops of every trade ! 
Imperial on the motley mound 
OF coys and tools, sits Music crown'd, 
Midst cobbling, chalking, hydrostatics, 
Pas-seuls, poctics, and pneuinatics, 
From card-racks, oyster-shells. and awls, 
The nymphs of Fashion’s school she calls, 
Such nymphs as once on Thracian grouad 
Whirl'd frighted Orpheus round and round, . 
Tien laugh’d to see the minstrel stare, 
Who ne’er before saw Wallzing there, 

Still triumph, Music !---still renew 

hy ancient spells and empire due; 
Teach brutes the graces, and create 


A soul in things inanimate. ° 
As sprigs and stonesand wood-nymphs danc’d 


When Orphens with his lute advanc'd, 
Now senseless stones in quiet leave, 

But nobler miracles achieve : 

Bid waltzing nymphs stand still, and thea 
Change buwing sprigs to Englishmen. 


From the Litcrary Panorama, July 1318, 
A WISH. 


Mie be the Abbey’s wild retreat, 


With park and wood surrounded wide, 
Where grass should form a verdant seat, 
_ And field flowers bloom‘their scented pride. 


The Abbey—-where the armour’d hall 
Should uwn the painted windows light ; 
The oak-grown walk where ruvks shouid call, 

Returning from their evening dight. 


The river, lost among the trees ; 
The torrent rushing down the steep; 
Groves, whcre the Suinmer’s sighing breeze 
In moooligit night mizht tempt to sleep. 


There, through the lawny path I'd rove, 
Pausing to catch the vista’s gleam, 
Led by the valued youth I love, 
Or watch the suv’s expiring beam. 


Oft on his arm I'd range the wood ; 
Or lonely in the park I'd read ; 

Or frequent seek the shaded tluck ; 
Rousing the young decr with my tread. 


And as the moon, in Autumn's night, 

Silvered the falten leaves, awd cast 
Along our path a track of light, 

We'd roam, nor fear the bowling blast. 
The leafless trees—-the’ thick strewn path— 

May call unchecked the thinking sigh 3 
And tie loud wind’s destructive wrat 

May warn asthat we both must die! 
But, then !—-the roiling orb above, 

And starry concave, would proclaim 
That other worlds should sce our Love, 

And sanctify the giorous fame ! 
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NEW THEORY RESPECTING THE INTERIOR OF 
THE EARTH! ! 
R. Steinhauser, in Halle, has informed 
the world, through the medium of the 
Literary Gazette (of Halle,)that our Globe is 
a hollow ball, the interior of which perhaps 
contains a little Solar System. From a long 
series of observations on the variations of 
the Magnetic Needle, it seems to him to 
follow incontrovertibly, that at the depth of 
370 (German, about 765 English) miles, a 
body revolves round the centre ef the earth, 
® from West to East, but very slowly, as 
it takes 440 years to accomplish one revo- 
lution. This body is endued with a very 
strong magnetic power, and is the cause of 
the variations ofthe Magnetic Needle. The 
calculations of M. Steinhauser, are stated to 
be perfectly consonant to experience ; and 
he foretold, in 1805, that the Needle would 
first become stationary, and then, about the 
resent time, return towards the East, which 
as infacthappened. Hitherto, navigators 
have merely judged impirically, from the 
variation of the Needle, whether they have 
been driven by currents too far to the Last or 
the West: but in future they will observe the 
pues of the subterraneous body, called 
lute, and thereby determine their position 
with as much certainty as by the most celes- 
tial pbenumena! 

A letter from Copenhagen communicates 
the followiug details, upon the breaking up 
of the ice on the coast of Greenland : 

‘“¢ Four bundred and fifty square miles of 
ice have recegtly detached itself from the 
eastern coast of. Greenland and the neigh- 
bouring regions of the Pole. It was this 
mass which, during 400 years, had rendered 
that province at first difficult of access, and 
afterwards inaccessible, 90 as even to cause 
its existence to be doubted. Since 1786 the 
reports of the whalers have invariably re- 
ferred to some changes, more or less consid- 
erable, in the seas of the North Pole ; but at 
the present time, so much ice has detached 
itself, and such extensive canals are open 
amidst what remains, thatthey can penetrate, 
withont ohstraction, as faras the 83d de- 

ree. Allthe seas of the North abound with 
these floating masses, which are driven to 
more temperate climates. <A packet from 
Halifax fell io with oneof these islandsio a 
more southern latitude than the situation of 
London; it appeared about half a mile in 
circumference, and its elevation above the 
water was estimated at 290 feet. This break- 
ing up of the Polar ice coincides with the 
continual tempest from the South-east, ac- 
companied with heats, rains, storms, and a 
very electrical state of the atmosphere: cir- 
cumstances which, during three years, have 
caused us (0 experience in Deumark hot 
wintersand cold humid summers.—On the 
25th of May there fell at Copenhagen five 
showersof hail, to each of which succeeded 
a dead calm. 

* Some of the floating islands conveyed 
forests and trunks of trees. We notice this 
Jastfact principally for the satisfaction of 
geologists, who attribute to phenomena of 
this sort the blocks of foreign granite found 
in the chain of the Jura mountains, and con- 
veved atthe epoch when our highest moun- 
tains were covered with water.”--Gent. Mag. 


Public curiosity has recently been much 
excited by the appearance and perform- 
ances of two human salamauders, who, in 
the days of superstition, could, by resisting 
the last act of an Auto da fe, have been con- 
sidered as saints or demons. We allude to 
a Spanish female, named Signora Giradelli, 
who has been exhibiting her powers at Edin- 
bargh; and Ivan [vanitz Chabert, a Russian, 
who has been displaying similar qualifica- 
tions in the English metropolis. All the 
stories of St. John escaping from the caul- 
dron of boiling oil, of Queen Emma walking 
bare-foot over the red hot plough-share, and 
of the Hindoos walking into nine incloseres 
with fiery balls ofiron-in their naked hands, 
now lose the impression which they were 
wont to produce, and almost sink into trifles, 
compared with the exploits of those incom- 
bastible persons. ( See our 36th No. ) 

The White Matter voided by snakes is 
almost entirely pure Uric Acid. (Dr. John 
Davy.) There isa longitudinal fissure in the 
poison teeth of serpents, which is not per- 
gl eral in those of a harmless kind. 

tis not long since it was a fashion among 
our fair sex to make their own shoes, but the 
rage seems to have gone by, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged quality of the ladies to 
stick to the last. Instead of cobbling, book- 
binding has now its votaries. Three lessons 
make a proficient, and the teacher says it is 
a most useful, amusing, and elegant employ- 
ment. 

AtGreenhill, parish of Ruthwel),died in his 
76th year, Andrew Rome. This old man, 
with his brother, who still survives, and is 
about ten years older, was among the last of 
a daring and enterprising race of smagglers, 
who carried on an extensive contraband trade 
in Annandale, before the exclusive privileges 
of the Isle ef Man were bought up and regu- 
lated by government. He was a native of 
the border parish of Dornock, but for the 
last forty or fifty years resided in the parish 
of Ruthwell, where he rented a farm under 
the Karl of Mansfield. The character of this 
old smuggler was strongly marked with the 
pecaliar features of his illicit occupation, 
and would have formed a fine subject for the 
graphic pen of the author of ‘Guy Man- 
bering.” 

NEW WORKS. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
eminent Voyagers of different Nations, from 
Columbus to Conke; by the Rev. W. Bingicy. 

Translations from Camoens, and other 
ets: with original poetry ; by the author of 
‘* Modern Greece,’ and the ‘* Restoration 
of the Works of Art to Italy.” 8vo. 4s. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan will soon publish an 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter, of the late Dr. Alex. Monro. 

Ao Account of the Small-Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination, will shortly ap- 
pear, by Alexander Monro, M. D. professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
including, among many cases, three which 
occurred in the autbor’s own family. 

Sir Charles Morgan, so well known to the 
literary world by his appendices to Lady 
Morgan’s work’ ta France, bas put to press 
his Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. 
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JOHNSON’S JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 


From the Londoa Literary Gasette, July, 1918. 


OL. JONSON'S JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND 18 1817. 410. WITH PLATES. 
ANY prefatory remarks would only takiog up on his way a little child to 
detain our readers from the enter- adjust the equilibrium. Irom the sight 
tainment which this Journey offers, and of ao Arab bagpiper, Colonel Johnson 
@s our opiuion of its agreeable qualities supports the by pothesis, that this instru- 
may be gathered from the extracts as we ment originated in the East, and found 
proceed, we shall not stop for even one its way to the Highlands %f Scotland 
Introductory observation. | Colonel through the channels of Greece and 
Johnson, accompanied by Captain Sal- Rome. There are some Armenian 
ter, having determined to return to Eing- families of great wealth in Bushire. A 
land by an overland route, instead of a christening at one of their principal 

goa voyage, left Bombay for Busbire in merchants is thus described :— 
the Gulf of Persia, in a large merchant ‘ Near the door of the women’s 
vessel, about the middle of the month of apartment stands the priest in his robes, 
February 1817. They touched at He reads prayers for fifteen minutes 
Muscat, where immense multitudes of a over the child, which,laid on bedding, is 
small fish, like Sardinias, are caught by held by the godfather. (There is no god- 
throwing a net over the spot where they mother, even at the christening of a girl, 
are observed, “ and as soon as sufficient the wife of the godfather being consid- 
time has elapsed for the net to descend ered as holding that distinction.) The 
below the shoal of fish, one of the fish- godfather repeats many short sentences, 
ers, nearly naked, dives to the bottom dictated by the priest, as the name of | 
of the net, which he collects together in the child, bis promises as sponsor, &c. 
his arms. He then pulls a string con- 2dly. The child is removed into the 
nected with the net, which is gently women’s apartment, the door is shut, 
drawn up, the diver ascending with it.” and a prayer is read by the priest out- 
Thesé divers remain from seventy toa side, holding the handle of the lock: 
bundred seconds under water. the door is then opened, and the priest, 
At Bushire, the Arabs are a strong, his assistant, a clerk, and the godfather, 
thickset, and muscular race. One par- enter ; a large basin is placed at the ta- 
cular man carried upon his back a full ble, with four candles round it; ina 
P'pe of Madeira ; and, at another time, niche above the table is a golden cruci- 
700 Ib. of rice, in bags, for two wiles, fix, studded with seven large preciows 
M Atuneom. Vol. 4. 
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stones, and there isa long glass vessel 
with sanctified oil. The priest prays 
over the basin ; then the assistant puts 
water into @, first hot, then cold, 
as required ; he next immerses the cru- 
cifix in the basin of water, praying all 
the while, and his assistant responding. 
The godfather during this time holds 
the child flat on the bedding below him : 
a little of the sanctified oil is then added 
drop by drop to the water, during which 
process, the priest and his assistant 
chant, the crucifix being previously re- 
moved from the water. 3dly. The 
child, entirely naked, is taken up and 
put into the basin by the priest, who 
with his hands laves every part of the 
infant’s body ; it is then taken out and 
wrapped up. The priest pronounces 
the baptismal name and some prayers, 
which the godfather repeats after him, 
and takes up the glass of oil, praying 
all the while; then bringing it near the 
child, he dips bis thumb in the vessel, 
and rubs oil first on the child’s forehead, 
then behind each ear, subsequently on 
the chin, the eyes, mouth, and nose ; 
then the breasts, the hands, the back, 
the abdomeny and the top of each foot, 
praying the whole time, and the 


clerk responding. 4thly. The child be-’ 


ing dressed by the nurse in rich clothes, 
is given to the godfather, when the bish- 
Op comes in, invested in embroidered 
robes and a black silk hood over his 
head, and attended by two or three 
see The bishop places himself at the 
ead of a procession formed of priests, 
two by two, followed by the officiating 
oe next to whom is the godfather 
aring the child; they pass in this or- 
dcr to the public apartment, where the 
females in their best dresses are assem - 
bled, sitting along three sides of the 
room on cushions placed near the walls. 
The mother, who is veiled, sits apart on 
cushions, as im state, on the other side. 
When the bishop enters the room, the 
ladies all rise and remain standing. The 
godfather places the child in the lap of 
the mother, who remains veiled as be- 
fore. The bishop takes the book and 
reads a short prayer, to which responses 
are given by the other priests. During 
this concluding part of the ceremony, 
the officiating priest holds a prayer- 


Singular Customs at Bushire: 
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book in contact with the mother’s bead ; 
when it is finished, the godfather bows 
to the company, and retires with the 
bishop and priests to another suite of 
apartments on the side of the house ap- 
propriated to the males, where a break- 
fast table is laid out for a numerous as- 
sembly.” 

Such is a rich Armenian baptism, of 
the ceremonies at which we do not re- 
member to have read any account be- 
fore. The fadies are not beautiful, 
though they have fine black eyes, eye- 
brows, and bair; but habitual seclusion 
readers them pale, and their very early 
marriages prematurely old. 

On the road from Bushire to Shiraz, 
there are prodigious numbers of beggars 
in a state of the utmost destitution and 
wretchedness. The way is also infested 
by robbers, hut our countrymen passed 
in safety. While at Kauzeroon, about 
half way, they of course visited the cele- 
brated Shapour; but as this place 
is so well described by M. Morier 
(whose second* Journey is, we observe, 
with much satisfaction, just published, 
and will speedily claim our attention) 
we shall very briefly dismiss the chief 
points relatiug to itin Colonel Johnson's 
narrative. Having with incredible fa- 
tigue attained the summit of the moun- 
tain which overhangs the valley where 
the sculptures are, he entered the cave 
and examined the fallen statue.t tis 
of white lime-stone, as hard and com- 
pact as marble: its extreme length from 
16 to20 feet. From the plate, it seems 
a curiously executed work, of an arm- 
ed, bearded Jupiter-like giant, witha 
sort of mural crown upon his head. 
About 400 feet within this stupendous 
and terribly sublime cavern is a tank of 
water, surrounded by grotesque forma- 
tions of stalactites shooting upwards 
from the base and down:vards from the 
roof. . 

Shiraz did not strike our travellers,as 
they approached to it through the barren 


® The account of the frst journey thro’ Persia, of 
this accomplished gentleman, pubsished in 18132, is 
one of the most interesting books of travels we evr 
read, and frem the little we have had time to peruse 
of the second, it ecems to merit equal praise.— Ed. 

+ Mentioned by M. Morier but net examined b y 
him. 
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waste in which it stands, to be superior 
to the second-rate towns of India. Ina- 
ternally, however, its bazar, its fine pot- 
tery of a yellowish tint, its cenfectiona- 
ry, its ename.ling on gold, and .ts excel- 
lent engraving, obtained their admira- 
tion. The petty Mountain Chiefs arouud 
talk freely of their independence, and a 
degree of anarchy prevails which threat- 
ens the dismemberment of this province, 
unless a beneficial change speedily takes 
place in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. Near Shiraz is the tomb of 
Hafiz, and so sacred is the memory of 
the Poet held in Persia, that a volume 
containing his writings is opened for 
every visitor upoa bis tomb, and, like 
the Sortes Virgiliana, the passage which 
first occurs 13 held to be prophetic of the 
fate of the enquirer. The tombstone 
is a large block of Tafriz marble of the 
nature of gypsum. The tomb of Saau 
also claimed a visit. 


“ Here is a well so constructed as to 
afford a passage for persons to descend 
and bathe in it, having cells also in the 
sides for their accommodation. On 
some particular days it is believed to be 
very healthful for persons to immerge ia 
these waters.” 

‘« The Persian sitting-rooms are all 
on the same plan, having walls on three 
sides, and the whole of the fourth con- 
sisting of windows of painted glass in 
exceedingly small panes, so disposed as 
to represent different figures.” 


Their pictures are scarcely to be men- 
tioned as works of art, and, with the 
exception of the carpets and some em- 
broidery, there is little of magnificence 
io their furniture. 

Of the dreadfully insecure tenure of 
life and property in Persia, two fearful 
éxamples are given, with which we shall 
conclude our present notice of Colonel 
Jobnson’s travels in thatcountry. They 
are of recent date. 


“ Hajee Ibrahim, prime minister and 
supporter of Aga Mahomed Khaun (in 


Col. Johnson’s Journey overland from India, 1817. 
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mier also of the present sovereign, Fut- 
teh Ally Shah, had a son named Meer- 
za Mahomed Khaun, who, about nine- 
teen years ago, began, at his own ex- 
pence, to repair and rebuild the tomb of 
a saint, Shab Cheraukh, in this city 
(Shiraz). His present Majesty wish- 
ing to rid the country of Hajee Ibrahim, 
and at the same time to prevent the in- 
surrection of any one ot his family, at 
one blow carried his project into execu- 
tion in the following manner. He first 
caused Hajee | brahim’s tongue te be cut 
out, and then his eyes; he then ordered 
his two sons, who were governors of 
districts, one at Hamadan, and the other 
the person already mentioned, to be put 
to death on the same day; in order 
that, previously to putting his minister 
to death, he might be certain that all his 
family were destroyed ; and he only 
waited the intelligence of their death, 
that he might give Hajee Ibrahim the 
coup de grace, These arrangements, 
from the commencement of Hajee I[bra- 
him’s confinement, took up nearly one 
month in their completion ; when, find- 
ing that no resistance was to be appre- 
hended, he ordered his blinded minister 
to be hanged. Hossein Ally Meerza, 
the present Prince of Shiraz, was only 
seven years of age, and of course acted 
under the direction of his minister, Che- 
rauk Ally Khaun. He invited Meerza 
Mahomed Khaun to dine w.th him: 
more than usual attention was paid to 
the unsuspecting guest, who was engag- 
ed to play with the Prince at back- 
gammon. In the course of their diver- 
sion, the Prince took occasion to with- 
draw to another apartment, when his 
people seized Meerza Mahomed 
Khauo and put him to death. All his 
wealth was, of course, seized. The 
Saint’s tomb, which he had begun to 
rebuild, remains uofiaished to this day ; 
all the rich people fearing to undertake 
its completion, lest ghey should share 
his fate.” 


What oan be expected from sove- 
reigns, whose education as princes is of 


fact he raised him from the rank of this treacherous and, bloody kind 7. 


Khood Khoda to the throne,) and pre- 


] 
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CORNUCOPIA. 
From the London Monthly Magazines, &e. 1818. 


MATURIN, 
HE author of ‘ Bertram,’ and‘ Wo- 
men, pour et contre,’ is no stran- 
ger to the public. He is a singular and 
@ powerful writer, loving, in his sketch- 
es of human nature, to dwell on those 
peculiar portions which under infe- 


Miss Edgeworth entered into the 
career of authorship with a taste per 
fectly matured, and sedulously cultivat- 
ed. Lady Morgan on the contrary, 
plunged her pen in ink, rashly, prema- 
turely, and enthusiastically. The for- 
mer appeared to pique herself upon ele- 


rior hands might seem repulsive and gance, refinement, classicality, and the 
deformed, but which to a man of genius ambition of depicting manners as they 
offer the noblest as well asthe deepest are. The latter, too volatile to be 
means and excitements of strong judicious, too sentimental to be rational, 


thought aod overwhelming description. 
He has conceptions of great sweetness 
mingled with the stero picturings, great 
richness of imagery, great mastery of 
picturesque Janguage ; but his charm 
1s in the solemn and the fearful, if bis 
cup ts chased and fretted with gorgeous 
devises, and glittering with rubies and 
gold, the draught within is of subtle and 
dread enchantment ; his muse is less 
the Proserpine gathering flowera and 
Sporting in her young loveliness thro’ 
the vale of Enna, than the Proserpine 
already the queen of a lower realm, not 
forfeiting her beauty or ber brightness, 
but shining out in her sovereign pomp 
among shadows and sights of fear, the 
secrets of the world of gloom, and the 
sufferings of hearts stripped only as be- 
fore the last tribuoal.— Lit. Gaz. July 
1818. 
FEMALE WRITERS. 

Miss Edgeworth and lady Morgan 
are the two British females whose supe- 
riority above the rest, the public appear 
' willing to admit, but about whose com- 
bean merits they are still divided. 

or our own parts, since the publication 
of O'Donnell, we have ‘never felt a 
doubt on the subject. The interest of 
that tale, the accurate delineation of 


and too brilliant to be discreet, poured 
forth inflated rhapsodies in incorrect 
and redundant phraseology, and por- 
trayed beings, such as were never seen 
before, yet interesting even amidst all 
their follies, Miss Eigeworth’s amia- 
ble characters, if found io real life, 
would have been thought cold pedants ; 
Lady Morgan’s would have been con- 
sidered delightful oddities. The one, 
we might have admired, but could not 
love ; the other, we might have loved, 
but could scarcely admire. In Miss 
Edgeworth, we are struck with the 
light wit and humour, and the safe, 
though not profound or original max- 
ims, which are scattered through her 

In Lady Morgan, we meet a 
less refined, but much more forcible 
vein of mirth, and if not so many dic- 
tatorial apothegms, much more feeling, 
much more philosophy, and much more 
native sentiment. We always suspect 
Miss Edgeworth of having hoarded up 
sententious sayings in her common- 
place book, gleaned from scarce books, 
or from casual conversation ; and on 
the other hand, we are inclined to sus- 
pect, that Lady Morgan is rather too 
anxious to produce an orginal, than a 
just observation. Ono the whole, the 


high life, the strength ofits elevated former lady writes evidently more from 
characters, and the humour of its hum- her head than from her heart, and the 
ble, place it, we think, above any latter more from her heart than from 
which Miss Edgeworth has hitherto ber head. 
produced. At the same time we freely too, that Lady Morgan has been en- 
confess, that Miss Edgeworth’s works dowed by nature with a far greater por- 
are far superior to tke other works of tion of genius than Miss Edgeworth, 
Lady Morgan. but that Miss Edgeworth has derived 


a 


We are clearly of opinion: 


—— ee ee 
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vos. 4.) Female Patrictisw— Vindication of Lord Byron. g% 
from a systematic education, more taste their victim in the column of a review, 
and propriety, both in the mode of a magazine, or a newspaper. 


modelling her works and in the subse- =A variety of passages in Lord Byron’s 


quent execution of their minute parte. poems have been pronounced imita- 
Ib, tions: one in Lara is said to be pil- 


GODEVA, COUNTESS OF MERCIA. 


The cause which prompted this beau- 
tiful and patriotic female to procure to 
the people of Coventry an affranchise- 
ment by the strange manner in which 
she rode through the town, must have 


fered from the Mysteries of Udolpho :— 
“Lara's brow upon the instant grew 
Almost to biackness, with its demon hue.” 
Tf the idea proposed to the imagination 
in these lines he really borrowed, the 
obligation is not great: but common 


been equal to the deed—desperate and justice may induce us to believe that 


upheard of. Long had Leofric, her 
arbitrary husband, resisted all her plead- 
ing in behalf of the citizens, on account 
of the profits he gained by oppressing 
them. Atlength he resolved, as he 
thought, forever to silence her by the 
strange proposal ; which is well known, 
and is also as authe:tically known and 
recorded, that she acceded to: happy 
in a profuse and long head of hair, she 
rode, decently covered from her head to 
her feet only by her lovely tresses. 
The history of this event was preserved 


in a picture in the reign of Richard IT. 


in which were portrayed the Eayl and 
the Countess : he holds in his hand a 
ebarter of freedom, and thus seems to 
eddress his lady— 

“ I, Leofrie, for love of thee, 

“ Doe make Coventrie toll free.” 

To this day the love of Godeva to 
the city is annually remembered by a 
procession, and a valiant fair one still 
nides, though not literally like the good 
Countess, but in flesh-coloured silk, 
Closely fitted to her shape and limbs. 

La B. As. May 1818. 


LORD BYRON. 


The poems of Lord Byron, which 
their admirers (and who does not ad- 
mire them ?) have classed with the no- 
blest productions of native genius, 
having triumphantly passed the critical 
ordeal imposed by Scotch and English 
Reviewers, seem likely to encounter 
the insidious attacks of teose ingenious 
gentleman, who, finding similar ex- 
pressions in different authors, imme- 
diately conclude that they have discov- 
ered most palpable plagiarism; and 
proceed, withoat remorse, to impale 


the thought sprung from the subject ; 
and, as far as regards Lord Byron, is 
original. 

An idea, however, is to be found in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel, which mag 
fairly lead us to question the originality 
of the noblest passage in one of the 
noblest productions of our patrician 
bard. In ‘the Giaour,” the following 
exquisitely beautiful simile occurs,— 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled ; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,). 
And mark'd the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there ; 
The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek ; 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now ; 
And, but for that chil} and changeless brew, 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart ; 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon : 
Yes,—but for these, and these alone, 
Some monients—aye—one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, 20 calm, 20 softly seal’d, 
The first, last look, by death revea)’d ! 


Such is the aspeet ef this shore— 

°Tis Greece ! but tiving Greceee no more : 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start—for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath : 

But beauty, with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb ; 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded balo hovering round decay,— 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame,—perchance of heavealy birth,— 
Which gleams,—but warms no more its cherish’d 

earth.” 


In “the Mysteries of Udolpho,” (vol. ii. 
page 29,) we have the subjoined re- 
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mark :—‘ Bsyond Milan, the country 
‘wore the aspect of a ruder devastation ; 
and, though every thing seemed now 
quiet, the repose was like that of death, 
spread over features, which retain the 
impression of the last convulsions.” 


Now, under all the circumstances, it 
is hardly possible to withstand the con- 
clusion, that this served Lord Byron as 
a text to the lines quoted above. When 
it isconsidered that the idea intended 
to be conveyed, both in the poem and 
in the novel, is a most extraordinary 
one,—thedelicacy and beauty of which 
can only be appreciated by a very ex- 
Cursive imagination, an idea not natu- 
rally suggested by the subject, and 
unlikely to occur to more than one 
mind,—it will appear that the poet is, 
to a certain extent,.a copyist. The 
thought is wonderfully improved; but 
still it is borrowed. ‘The daring of the 
bard’s imagination is truly sublime : but 
the wings with which he soared, in this 
iastance, are not his own. He has tinc- 
tured them with the hues of heaven,and 
gilt them with its sun-beams: but the 
fancy of another first expanded them. 

Mon. Mag. Aug.1818. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Of this justly celebrated woman the 
principal object seems to have been to 
raise powerful emotions of surprise, 
awe, and especially terror, by means 
and agents apparently supernatural. To 
effect this, she places her characters and 
transports her readers, amid scenes 
which are calculated strongly to excite 
the mind, and to predispose it for spec- 
tral illusion : Gothic castles, gloomy 
abbeys, subterraneous passages, the 
haunts of banditti, the sobbing of the 
wind, and the howling of the storm, 
are all employed for this purpose ; and, 
in order that these may have their full 
effect, the principal character in her ro- 
mances is always a lovely and unpro- 
tected female, encompassed with snares, 
and surrounded by villains. But that 
in which her works chiefly differ from 
those by which they are preceded is,that 
in the Castle of Otranto and Old English 
Baron the machinery is in fact superna- 
tural ; whereas the agents employed by 
Mm. Radcliffe are io reality human, 


and such as can be, or, at least, are pro- 
fessed to be explained by natural events. 
By these means she certainly excites a 
very powerful interest, as the reader 
meanwhile experiences the full impres- 
sion of the wonderful and terrific ap- 
pearances ; but there is onedefect which 
atteads this mode of composition, and 
which seems indeed to be inseparable 
from it. Asitis the intention of the 
author, that the mysteries should be af- 
terwards cleared up, they are all moun- 
tains in labour ; and even when she is 
successful in explaining the marvellous 
circumstances which have occurred, we 
feel disappointed that we should have 
been so agitated by trifles. But the 
truth is, they never are properly ex- 
plained ; and the author, in order to 


raise strong emotions of fear and hor- © 


ror in the body of the work, is tempted 


to go lengths, to account for which the 


subsequent explanations seem utterly 
inadequate. Thus, for example, after 
all the wonder and dismay, and terror 
and expectation, excited by the myste- 
rious chamber in the caatle of Udol- 
pho, how much are we disappointed 
and disgusted to find that all this pother 
bas been raised by a waxen statue. In 
short, we may say not only of Mrs, 
Radcliffe’s castles, but of her works in 
general, that they abound “‘in passages 
that lead to nothing.” | 

In the writings of this author there is 
a considerable degree of uniformity and 
mannerism, which is perhaps the case 
with all the productions of a strong 
and original genius. Her heroines too 
nearly resemble each other, or rather 
they possess hardly any shade of diffe- 
rence. They have blue eyes and au- 
burn hair—the ferm of each of them 
has * the airy lightness of a nymph” — 
they are all fond of watching the setting 
sun, and catching the purple tints of 
evening, and the vivid glow or fading 
splendor of the western horizon. Un- 
fortunately they are all likewise early 
risers. [say unfortunately, for in every 


exigency Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines are : 


provided with a pencil and paper, and 
the sun is never allowed to rise nor set 
in peace. Like Tilburnia in the play, 
they are “inconsolable to the minuet in 
Ariadne,” and io the most distressing 
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circumstances find time to compose 
sonnets to sun-rise, the bat, a sea- 
nymph, a lily, or a butterfly. — His. Fic. 


From La Belle Assemble. 
INITIATION OF A NUN. 


Messina. 

* I went this morning to the conveut 
of St. Gregorio to see a young lady 
take the veil ; a ceremony worth see- 
ing; heard high mass and very fine 
music, On such occasions the friends 
invite the principal nobility and gentry 
to the ceremony, and I had my invita- 
tion. We all first assembled in a room, 
Where the novice conversed with every 
one ; chocolate, coffee, and cakes were 
handed about. After spending a full 
hoor we went into the church—the la- 
dies and gentlemen all in full dress ; the 
church illuminated : the lady to take 
the veil sat behind the gratiog, which 
was now open, so that she appeared in 
front, very close, like a singer in the 
front of an orchestra.— After high mass, 
she and her sisters (for she hus two in 
the convent, but who will not become 
Duns) sang : she then touk up the scis- 
sors, and made the signal of cutting to 
her acquaintance, laughing, and seeming 
very gay : she is certainly either very 
superstitious, or she acted her part ad- 
mirably : her mother assured me she did 
ull in her power to prevent her becom- 
ing a nua, but to no purpose : she was 
most splendidly dressed, as if for court, 
and had a profusion of diamonds ; for, 
on these occasions, they are lent by all 
the relations and friends. After the 
blasphemous song of “ Oh ! Jesus 
Christ, Jesus Christ, come and marry 
me,” a priest got into the pulpit, and 
preached a sermon: s grand concert of 
cburch music succeeded, during which 
she was taking up the scissors, and 
making significant signs, when the chief 
priest and lady abbess came and cut off 
her fine hair: she then began to un- 
dress, throwing into a large dish the 
worldly follies of dress ; the diamonds, 
earrings, bracelets, &c. &c. all were 
tossed away with disdain: after which 
she went out, and returned in ten min- 
utes, completely metamorphosed, in the 
dreas of the order—a gloomy black, and 
very badly made: the company with- 
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drew to the room we first assembled in ; 
her friends and the ladies were all pre- 
sented, and kissed her ; strangers bow- 
ed ; I conversed with her, und advised 
her to repent. 

The rule is this :—After the novi- 
ciate, they take the white veil, as above ; 
and this day she spends witb her fami- 
ly ; at night she returns to the convent, 
and no one can see her for a month, 
after which she may come to the grate 
like the others ; at the end of one year, 
she may take the black veil, which is a 
fatal vow never to be reversed ; or, ra- 
ther, she then takes the vows: buat, if 
she chooses, she may ask another year, 
and even a third, at the end of which 
she must declare her intenticn finaliy. 
They say there is no force; but there 
isthe samething. ‘These poor girls are 
educated for it, and their minds warped 
and perverted for the purpose. J ad- 
vised ber tu renounce at the end of the 
year ; she, however, smiled, and said 
her resolution was taken. These cere- 
monies, when public, like this, are ex- 
pensive, and defrayed by the family. 
Every person, of any distinction, in 
Messina, attended on the occasion, as 
this lady was the daughter of the grand 
judge. The ceremony ended with a 
discharge of guns and patterreroes. 

The black veil is a more singular 
ceremony, as [ am told, and more ex- 
ae On tbis occasion, the nun, 

elpg married to Jesus Christ, renounc- 
es the world for ever ;_ and in testimo- 
ny thereof is put into a coffir surround- 
ed with lighted candles, ang ends with 
three vows of poverty, obedignce, and 
chastity.'---La Belle, May1818, 
ANECDOTE OF LORD LIGON\ER. 

When his Lordship was ambassador 
in Spain, in the reign of Charles HJ. a 
morning was appointed for him to at- 
tend the leveeof the present Charles IV, . 
then Prince of the Asturias. As he 
entered the anti-chamber, he saw sev- 
eral of the grandees coming out of the 
Chamber of Audience full dressed, and 
walking gravely by, with ewch @ foul’s 
cap upon his head. Struck with the 
sight, he asked what the meaning of it 
was ? To which the Spanish minister, 
who conducted him, rephed, it was 
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merely a fancy of the Prince, who 
kept a great number of these caps in his 
apartment, one of which he always put 
upon the head of the person who had 
been with him. Lord Ligonier then 
joquired, whether it were likely such a 
favour would be conferred on bim; 
“because,” added he, “the King, my 
master, whom I represent, would be far 
from pleased, were I to submit to 
such an indignity !’ Upon this, the 
Spanish minister promised that he 
would endeavour to obviate this part of 
the ceremony of introduction ; and 
accordingly went in to consult the 
Prince on the subject, but returned 
with the answer that Lord Ligonier 
Toust submit to be crowned, like the 
other visitors of his Royal Highness. 
‘“‘ Then,” said Lord L. “I present my 
. tespects to H.R. H. and wish him a good 
morning.” ‘Nay, nay,’ replied the 
Spaniard, ‘stay a little, and I will step 
in again to the Prince.’ He did so, and 
again returning, assured Lord L. that 
he might now venture into the presence 
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When he entered the Mansion-honsee, 
the weather was fine; but being detain- 
ed some time, it rained heavy when he 
came out; and leaving the house by a 
different door to which he entered, he 
quite forgot his carriage, and immedi- 
ately began to call fur a hackoey coach, 
but finding none on the neighbouring 
stands, hesallied forth to brave the storm, 
and actually reached Leicester Fields 
without bestowing a thought on the 
comforts of having a vehicle of his own, 
until Mrs. Hogarth, surprised to see - 
him so wet and splashed, asked him 
where he had left it.—Jbid. 


From the Literary Gazette. 

Singular Description of the Hospital 

for the Insane at Aversa, in the 

Kingdom of Naples : 
Extracted from the unpublished Journal of a Tour 

made in the year 1817, 

Aversa was built by the valiant Nor- 
mans, and cannot boast any hon- 
ours derived from antiquity. It may 


ehamber, without any apprehension of be considered as new on this classic 


the compliment being paid him. Lord 
L. went in accordingly, and was re- 
ceived most graciously by the Prince, 
who conversed with him, for a long 
tine, with the greatest affability, It did 
not eacape Lord I..’s observation, how- 
ever, that the Prince stood with his 
back to the fire-place, having one hand 
behind him; and he therefore conceiv- 
ed that it was not impossible a trick 
might be played bim at last. He con- 
sequently kept asharp look-out, and 
watched every motion of H. R. High- 
ness, .'The suspicion was not without 
foundation. |Approuching to take his 
leave, he made u very low bow, keep- 
‘ing his eye still upon the Prince’s hand; 
and at the very moment when he was 
agsio raising bis head, saw his H.R.H. 
produce the fool’s cap, and lift it up 
for the purpose of covering bim. Be- 
ing, however, prepared for such a 
manceuvre, he struck the paper com- 
pliment out of the Prince’s hand to the 
other end of the room, made another 
low bow, and retired.— Lit, Gaz. June. 
HOGARTH. 
Soon after the celebrated Hogarth 


set up a carriage, he had occasion to 


ground, where you find at every step 
Phenician, Greek, ‘or Roman monu- 
ments ; and where every corner of 
ground, every stone, attests to the for- 
eign visitor the ancient glories of Italy. 

Formerly the curious traveller could 
see every thing worth secing by casting 
a look on the country round Aversa, 
which nature has loaded with her gifts ; 
but now, tbis place induces him to turn 
aside from the road which leads him 
towards the majestic ruins of Capua, 
to contemplate the progress of philoso- 
pby and humanity, in a place where he 
would not suspect the smallest trace of 
them to exist: I allude to the Royal 
Hospital for the Insane. 

I had heurd this establishment spoken 
of with praise ; but being accustomed 
to meet with exaggeration in the good 
as well asin the evil, which travellers 
relate of the countries they have visited, 
T resolved to see the place myself. At 
eight o'clock in the morning I went to 
Aversa. After having traversed a short 
path, we discovered this modest edifice 
in the midst of the most smiling country. 
The bell called the people of the neigh- 
bourhood to mass, which is daily at- 


visit the Lord Mayor (Mr. Beckford.) tended by tha unhappy patients ig the 
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Hospital. The holy ceremonies were 
just beginning as we entered. A part 
ofthe church was filed with people 
from the town and neighbourhood. Io 
the choir and the side seats were men 
of allages and conditions, almost all 
dressed ina uniform manner; in the 
middle were some young grenadiers ; 
and in the front a numerous military or- 
chestra made the sacred roof re-echo 
with the most melodious sounds. Every 
thing inspired meditation and devotion. 
My guide said to me, “ Those whom 
you see silent and devout at the foot of 
the altar, those who are in military uni- 
form, and who pay homage with their 
arms to the God of armies, those who 
make the temple resound with their 
harmonious concert, are so many vic- 
tims to that dreadful malady which de- 
pnives man of the ug of his reason: 
even he whom you see penetrated with 
respect and fear, assisting the priest in 
the expiatory sacrifice, is himself one of 
those unfortunate beings.” It is not 
easy to express the surprise I felt, and 
the emotion excited in my mind by this 
terrible and delicious contrast of the 
wretchedness and the grandeur of the 
human mind. Divine service was over, 
but the agitation of my mind still con- 
tinued. My guide perceived it, took 
me by the hand, and conducted me into 
a passage which leads from the church 
to the interior of the house. It is here, 
said he, thatthe inhabitants of the place 
repair to their usual occupations. _ 

At a certain signal they all assemble 
ata place destined for the muster of the 
morning. My surprise was increased 
on beholding, that as they arrived in 
the middle of a spacious court, they all 
ranged themselves in a line in the peris- 
tile which runs round it. A profound 
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the dreams, the follies of each, and re- 
pled to all by words of peace and con- 
solation. _H:3 words were like a talis- 
man, which calmed their agitation, 
dispelled melancholy chagrin, and spread 
serenity and smileson the most thought- 
ful and perturbed couatenances. This 
kind of review being terminated, most 
of them went into the garden contigu- 
ous to the court. There several games 
were arranged, judiciously contrived to 
afford them a gentle and agreeable 
Gymnastic exercise, and to dissipate the 
gloomy thoughtsin which they are hab- 
itually plunged. 

While contemplating this kind of 
contest, I perceived that the presence 
of the spectators, and the natural desire 
of receiving the prize given to the victor, 
excited intheir heartsanoble emulation. 
While many of the patients thus in- 
dulged in the pleasure of this wholesome 
recreation, others walked about in 
silence and avoided company ; others 


declaimed aloud : here several of them 


were cultivating flowers ; there, others 
stood immoveable, and so plunged in 
deep reflection, that it seemed as if the 
fall of the edifice would not have roused 
them from it. : 

I had spent an hour in this manner, 
and was absorbed in the ideas which 
the sightiaspired, when my guide ia- 
vited my companion and myself to go 
toahigh story. We ascended a mag- 
nificent staircase ; at the top of which, 
an elegant vase, filled with fine perfume, 
diffused an agreeable odourthrough the 
whole building. On the right, two of 
our grenadiers stood sentinel before an 
arsenal of simulated arms. From curi- 
osity, I put several questions to them, 
but could not obtain any answer, be- 
cause they would have imagined they 


silence prevailed when the Director of Committed a great breach of discipline 


this establishment appeared. On seeing 
him, I observed the most melancholy 
rejoice, and yield to the sweetest emo- 
tions of the heart. I fancied myself in 
the bosom of a numerous family, as- 
sembled in the morning round a tender 
father who loves his children. The 
Director, passing through the ranks which 


if.they had broken silence. 

We were then led intoa large saloon 
neatly decorated, where we found sev- 
eral of the insane, who, like people ia 
full possession of their reason, were 
passing their time agreeably in conver- 
sation, or in playing on the harpsicord 
and other instruments, singing pleasing 


they formed, listened to the recital of 80ngs, and hymns of gratitude ia bon- 
their sufferings, the wants,thegrievances, 0! of the king, whose bust ts set up 
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between the statues of Piety, and Wis- 
dom, who place on his brow a crown 
offered him by the love of his subjects. 
Tn the adjoining apartments, some young 
men of distinguished birth, quietly 
aroused themselves in playing biliiards, 

Astonished at the urbanity,the deco- 
rum, the tranquillity and the politeness, 
of this unfortunate family, a stranger 
could not heip saying to my guide, 
“© Where then are the insane 2” * Wher- 
ever you turn youreyes,’ answered he, 
The peace, the regularity, the good 
tempér, which you witocss here, are 
the fruit of vigilance, of order, of a 
skilful, combination of the different 
methods of promoting health, and of 
happy application of the means pointed 
out by medicine, moral philosophy, 
and a profound knowledge of the hu- 
man mind. 

In more than one kind of mental de- 
rangement, the difficult art of adminis- 
tering medicines, and, above all, that 
of prescribing the use of them, must 
occupy the first rank. Hospitals for 
the insane governed like places of con- 
finement, or, like prisons, destined to 
secure dangercus patients who must be 
sequestered from socicty, are calculated 
but to multiply the kinds of victims 
whom they contain. 

Io this Hospital the ancient rigorous 
treatment of the patients has been hap- 
pily replaced by tender and affectionate 
cares, by the admirable art of gaining 
the mind, and by a mild and pliant 
firmness. “ Experience has soon de- 
monstrated the advantages of thissystem, 
and every hody acknowledges that it 
was inspired, not by the blind empiric- 
ism of ill judged nity, but by protound 
knowledge and enlightened reflections 
on the cause of maduess and the means 
of curing it. 

(‘The writer here gives an account of 
two eminent physicians, who came to 
begin a series of Galvanic experiments, 
applied to certain species of madness 
very frequent in hospitals for the insane. 
After having chosen the patients, M. 
Ronchi, one of them, explained in an 
eloquent and concise manner the reasons 
which convinced him that the remedy 
seemed efficacious, and the hopes which 
might be conceived of it. Being wit- 
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nesses to these experiments, we had 
an opportunity, says the author, of ob- 
serving the eflect which the Galvanic 
electricity produced on several individ- 
uals, a statement of which will throw 
the greatest light on the obscure art of 
treating the infinite variety of mental 
aberrations. | 

It struck twelve, and the experiments 
ceased, it being the hour of dinner. As 
we proceeded to the Refectory, the 
Chevalier Linguiti, the other physician, 
pointed out the dark chamber, the floor 
and walls of which are covered with 
Tuattresses to confine the maniacs when 
the fit of phrenzy is on them; and the 
beds, on which the patients are placed 
in such a manner, that (the circulation 
not being impeded) it is impossible for 
them to injure themselves or others. 
He likewise shewed us the strait waist- 
coats, which permit the insane to walk 
about at their ease, without being able 
to coinmit any excess; the apartmeat 
destined for the surprise bath; the 
theatre, where these unfortunate persons 
recreate themselves in represefiting 
musical pieces ; and lastly, that of the 
puppets, where their minds are frequent- 
ly diverted in avery beneficial manner. 

I saw this whole family again assem- 
bled at table. Unhappily it was sull 
too numerous, notwithstanding the 
frequent and daily cures which annually 
restore a great number of its members 
to the state, to their relations, to the 
arts, the sciences, and humanity. The 
bread, the wine, the meat, the soup, all 
the aliments, were wholesome, of good 
quality, well prepared, and well served 
up: tranguillity, order, silence, were 
every where observed ; but it was then 
that I first became sensible in what kind 
of a place [ was. The continual agita- 
tion of the insane, the motion of their 
muscles, which is not interrupted in 
their moments of rage, the animal heat 
which in many of them 13 much increas- 
ed, the extraordinary energy of their 
strength, sometimes excite in them an 
extraordinary voracity; and it was 
such, in some of these unfortunate per- 
sons, that they devoured their food like 
ferocious beasts, appearing insatiable, 
whatever quantity the kind Director set 
before them. Their physiognomy, 
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their gestures, their secret murmurs, 
which would cause them to be taken 
less for men thao for brutes, evidently 
proved that in these moments they were 
deprived of reason, and governed by 
instinct alone, A melancholy and 


painiul sight, which cannot be beheld 
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a moment without exciting the most 
sorrowlul reflections on the dreadful 
evils which assail humanity. 

Full of these gloomy reflections, I 
left Aversa to be in the evening at Na- 
ples, intending to visit the next day the 
Royal Establishment for the Poor. 


From the Literary Gazette, June, 1818, 


ANECDOTES OF THE BUONAPARTES. 


Concluded fiom p. 78. 


APOLEON, on his side, appear- 

ed closely to adhere to all that his 
brother recommended ; but, true to his 
natural character, he commenced by 
completely deceiving the senator ; en- 
deavouring to persuade the latter, that a 
sense of her own interests would induce 
Austria to second the enterprise ; and 
that, moreover, he had already received 
an assurance, that both his wife aad 
child would be sent to Paris in the event 
of its success. In threatening that pow- 
er with a general rising of the Italians, 
héaded by Murat, said Napoleon, Aus- 
tria, rather than run the risk of losing 
her possessions there, would consent to 
withdraw from the coalition, if ever so 
well inclined to oppose his re-establish- 
ment. As the execution of this calam- 
itous plan seemed practicable in Lucien’s 
eyes, he left the success of it to the for- 
tunes of his hrother: so that, apparent- 
ly, be had merely a secondary part to 
play in the grand political drama, which 
was about to throw the cause of Euro- 
pean liberty back for so many years, 
It was Joseph who assumed the most 
active avency in maturing the plot. This 
crowned adventurer, tho’ destitute alike 
of talents or vigour of character, contri- 
ved, in the rage of disappointed vanity, 
and stimulated by his love of gold, to 
lay the first part of the train which pro- 
duced the final explosion in France, 
Having previously fixed bis residence 
at the castle of Prangrin, in Switzer- 
land, that place became the head quare 
ters for those conspirators who were 
employed to conduct the correspondence 
thro’ the south of France, particularly 
Lyons, Grenoble, Dijon, and even on 
to the gapital. Agents from Elba, des- 
patched by Napoleon himseif, used fre- 


quently to land on the coast of Provence, 
and proceed to Paris, without any mo- 
lestation. ‘The plot was, in fact, civil 
and military ; as persons who had for- 
merly, filled the situation of ministers, 
old counsellors of state, commussaries, 
clerks, and women of abandoned char- 
acter, composed the pivot on which the 
infernal machine was known to move, 
and constituted its principal support. * 
**# © ee Le was vot till the end of 
December that the generals, who had 
been initiated into the approaching ca- 
tastrophe, began to hold their first meet- 
ings at Paris. 

The plot was divided into two parts, 
that of Buonaparte’s debarkation, and 
the insurrection of several garrisons in 
the northern departinents, which were 
to march on the cayital, and possess’ 
themselves of the royal family: this 
was to be effected by the aid of perfidy 
and treason, prepared with a degree of 
infamy altogether unworthy of the - 
French character. The public is fully 
aware how amazingly the develope- 
ment of this scheme was favoured by 
the blind confidence of the court, crim- 
inal neglect of an infatuated ministry, 
and above all, by the public opinion of 
nearly ali France. 

In the course now pursued by Buon- 
aparte, of which there appears to be 
some new and important parts here de- 
veloped, Lucien took an earnest concern, 

* Lucien had scarcely heard of the 
landiug, when he suddenly threw off 
the mask, which bad hitherto made his 
sentiments appear somewhat doubtful, 
and even jndiflerent with regard to Na- 
poleon. 

‘On perceiving thePope’s alarm at the 
idea of that man’s return, who had op- 
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pressed him for so many years, the prince 
of Canino persuaded his soverign, that 
he could always control the policy of 
Buonaparte, and preserve his holiness 
from any future aggression. ‘The pontiff 
had already availed himself of Lucien’s 
mediation, when Murat was marching 
a body of troops towards Rome, and 
thought he shou!d now confide the in- 
terest of his states, as well as those of 
religion, to the saine hands, Jt was by 
this artifice that the senator obtained 
passports to traverse Italy. On procur- 
ing these, he entered France through 
Switzerland, and arrived at Paris late 
in April: here he continued in the ut- 
most secrecy, having alsa preserved the 
strictest incognito on his Journey from 
Rome. «Although not one of his most 
intimate friends knew of Lucien’s being 
in the capital jor some time, he was 
nevertheless frequently at the Tuileries, 
and had many long conferences with 
Napoleon, by whom he was charged to 
conduct a negotiation of great moment 
with the British goverment: this failed 
even before the necessary passports were 
signed. The senator went down to the 
coast to wait for them, but not being al- 
Jowed'to cross the channel,he returned to 
Paris with thesame secresy he had left it.” 

“ The journey into Switzerland was 
concerted with Napoleon ; for although 
the reconciliation was complete aad sin- 
cere, it became necessary for Lucien to 
conceal it for the present, lest some ob- 
stacle should be thrown io the way of 
his family's leaving Rome. On the other 
hand, it was of the utmost consequetce 
that his return to power should be so 
Managed, aa not to give umbrage to those 
persons whio had seized the reins of ad- 
ministration for the time being, and un- 
der whom Napoleon himself had been 
obliged to serve a species of tutelage, 
having found it impossible to regain all 
his power at once. From Lucien’s po- 
sition in Switzerland, the emperor hop- 
ed the senator would be able to open the 
secret negociations with Austria, and 
have greater facilities in stimulating the 
exertions of Murat. 

** Butas eventssoon began to accumu- 
late, and become daily more pressing, 
particularly wheo every hope of contin- 
Wing at peace had vanished, and there 
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was no longer any chance of dissolving 
the coalition, it was bigh time to think 
of opening the campaign.” 

Of the performances of Lucien dur- 
ing this short revolutionay struggle, we 
think the following character bears the 
evident marks of truth ; and were we to 
adopt the affected phraseology of the 
times, we would say, ‘it belongs to his- 
tory.’ 

* Installed in his new habitation, Lu- 
cien sought for celebrity in three distinct 
capacities, that of prince, minister of 
state, and poet: all the public authon- 
ties hastened to compliment Ais highness, 
who studied to receive them with dizni- 
fied politeness, In this respect the sen- 
ator had a manifest advantage over his 
brother: no one could have a greater 
talent for blending ease and affability in 
his official communications than Lucien ; 
so that he soon became the object of 
general applause in all the circles of the 
resuscitated court, as well as amongst 
the public functionaries : nor was adu- 
lation spared on this occasion; anda 
hireling oewspaper, the Journ de Par- 
is, which had but a few months betore 
most severely criticised the poem of 
Charlemagne, now sang a tulsome pali- 
node, containing an unbounded panegy- 
ric on the same composition !” 

‘Ihe fact is, that the senator's credit 
was no less real than bis influence was 
active. He was present at all the privy 
councils and other conferences held by 
the members of the goverment, also 
whenever the leaders of the two cham- 
bers met. To him Napoleon left the 
difficult task of preparing the public 
mind, and surmounting difficulties : 10 
a word, Lucien had undertaken the ve- 
ry troublesome and thankless office ofa 
conciliator, hetween the parties of every 
cast, which,having at first united to sup- 
port Napoleon, seemed now desirous of 
contending the prize of power with bim, 
and at all events of obliging the new 
government to compromise with them- 
selves. The Prince of Canino fully 
succeeded in gaining over Carnot, who, 
of all the ministers, seemed to shew the 
senator inost deference: these grand 
props of the restored dvoasty were fre- 
quently together, and used to have very 
long interviews.” 
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The efforts made by Lucien to sus- 
tain hisimperial relative were strenuous, 
but fruitless ;—the decudence ofthe Buo- 
papartes was inevitable. 

«* Amo:gstthe ministers,Carnot seem- 
ed to be the only person who remained 
a stanch supporter of the new govern- 
ment : a secret council being summoned, 
it was. proposed to dissolve the two 
chambers ; but the very iinposing atti- 
tude assumed by that of the deputies, 
under Fouché’s management, rendered 
the success of this scheme extremely im- 
probable.” 

Deteated in the Chamber, Lucien 
and the ministers retired to the Elysee, 
where all was consternation 

“Qn their return to the Elysée,uneas- 
iness and alarm had spread through the 
palace ; and the senator hurried from 
his carriage to the garden, in which Na- 
poleon happened to be walking; on 
perceiving his brother, the emperor turn- 
ed pale, and as suddenly becaine Hush- 
ed. ** Well !” said he to the senator. 

“ Thisiaconicexclamation bad svarce- 
ly escaped Napoleon’s lips, when Tu- 
cien conducted him into an adjoining 
arbour, where a persou attached: to the 
emperor's person heard the following 
dialogue between the two brothers : 

LuciEN.— Where is your firmness 
now ? Why so irresolute ? You must 
surely know what is the result of not 
daring to act under such circumstances ¢ 

NAPOLFON.—I have dared too much, 

LUc.—T'oo much and too little. Do 
30 now for the last time. 

naP.—A tenth of November ? 

Luc.—By no means. A constitution- 
al decree. The laws give you the power. 

nap.—They no longer respect the 
eonstitution ; and if they oppose the de- 
cree ? 

Luc.—Then they are rebels, and? dis- 
solved of their.own accord, 

nap.—The national guard would 
come to their assistance, 

Luc.—The national guard has only a 
physical power of resistance. When cals, 
led ypon to act, the shopkeepers which 
compose it, will only think of taking 
care of their wives, daughters, and ware- 
houses. * 

Nap.—Ifa tenth of November failed, 
it might cause another titth of October.* 

# 1795. 
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Luc.—You deliberate.when it is ne- - 


cessary to act ; 
deliberating. 

nap.— What can they do? They are 
mere talkers ! 

Luc.—Public ominion is with them, 
and they could pronounce your fortciture 
to the throne. 

wap.— The forfeiture! They dare no?! 

1.uc.—They will dare every thing, if 
you dare nothing. 

nap.— Let ns see Davonst, 

* Leaving the garden, Napoleon re- 
turned to his cabinet, followed by Lu- 
cien : here the emperor remained plung- 
ed in a deep revere, and shewing all the 
symptoms of irresolution, notwithstand . 
ing the pressing instances of the senator, 
who at length quitted the room.telling a 
secretary that was present, and who hes 
trayed considerable uneasiness at what 
he saw, “ What's to be done? The 
smoke of Mount St. Jean has turned his 
brain: heisalostman!”’ On sayirg 
this, he got into his carriage ayain, drove 
off to the Palais Royal, and there sat 
down to broud over is misfortunes, 
with dcarcely a ray of hope remaining.” 

Counteracted by Fouché in the Re- 
gency and other questions, the lotrignes 
and zeal of Lucien, he insisted on a 
prompt flight to America, whither all 
the brothers would follow ; and a note, 
signifying that such was the intention of 
Napoleon, was intercepted on the 26th 
of June. From this moment every 
hour became more pregnant with dan- 
ger to the Corsican dynasty. — Le:cien, 
under the name of Cenunt de Chanilon, 
fled to Boulogne, with the design of em- 
barking for the United States. A cous 
rier caused him to change his resolution ; 
and, full of apprehensions, he took the 
road to Italy as Count de Cacali. Alter 
wandering some time on the fronticrs of 
Savoy, the dread of being arrested by 


while they act without 


the Royalists induced him to surrender 


to Count Bubna, the commander of the 
Austrian corps marching on Lyons. He 
was not ungraciously received by that 
officer, who dispatched an Austrian aid- 
du-camp to accompany him to Turin, 
where he arrived 12th July, with the in- 
tention of proceeding to Home. But 
no sooner had he alighted at the hotel 
de (Univers, than he was arrested and 


carried prisover to the citadel. 
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*“‘Lucien's wonted firmness seemed now 
to failhim. “ I cannot conceive,” cried 
the Prince of Canino, “ why they should 
treat me as a prisoner: T, who have al- 
Ways Opposed the ambitious designs of 
my brother, and who in this last instance 
was only induced to revisit France tor 
the purpose of bringing him back to more 
moderate views.” 

The clemency of the Allies reassur- 
ed him, and he awaited their decision 
in a captivity rendered as little paintul 
as possible by King Victor E:nanuel, 
whose brother was under some former 
pecuniary obligation to the prisoner, in 
regard to the receipt of his pension of 
50, 000 crowns allowed to the abdicated 
monarch by the French government.— 
The close of Lucien’s career we tran- 
scribe tn the words of the author : 

‘* A decision of those ministers who 
represented the four principal powers, 
FE izland, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
at Paris, soon led to Lucien’s release, 
and enabled him to proceed to Rome ; 
where it was stipulated, that he should 
remain under the superintendence of the 
papal police, and on the express condi- 
tion of his not quitting thehRoman states. 
The intervention of Pius VIL. was par- 
ticularly favourable to Lucien in this di- 
lemma : indeed the holy tather seems to 
have exhansted Christian charity ia fa- 
vour of the senator. 

* Leaving ‘Turin on the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1815, accompanied by a Pied- 
montese officer, and passing through 
Modena, the Prince of Canino was once 
more restored to the arms of his auxious 
wite and family. 

* HereLucien seemed at first resigned 
to his fate, and even appeared to medi 
tate somewhat philosophically on the 
vanity of human wishes. ‘The senator’s 
conduct was also exceedingly circum- 
spect ; but whether he did not consider 


himeelf as sufficiently tree at Rome, or. 


that his ardent mihd began to indulge in 
some new projects of ambition, a most 
pressing application for passports to the 
United States of America was made by 
him towards the end of 1816. Soon 
after which it was discovered, that hav- 
ing deliberated on this request, the allied 
sninislere sent a qualified refusal, decid- 
ing that he should still continue under 
the inspection of the police at Roine, 


“ Having thus fulfilled the task propo- 
sed, and conducted our hero to the last 
eventlul scene of his political life, we 
trust the pledze given in the introduc- 
tion to these Memoirs, has been amply 
redeemed ; and that the authentic sour- 
ces from whence our materials have 
been drawn, will tend in no trifling de- 
gree to the elucidation of a subject which 
has hitherto created opinions with respect 
to the Buonaparte family as foreign to 
truth as they are injurious to the best in- 
terests of society. [tis also hoped that 
while the minor details of this work have 
contributed to the reader’s amusement, 
the historical recerds and_ retiections 
which accompany them will not be alto- 
gether without their effect in aiding the 
great cause of morals aud public liberty : 
by holding vice up to well merited re- 
proach, exemplitying its short-lived tri- 
umph, and above all, shewing the real 
motives that have actnated the conduct 
of a family which might have atiil enjoy- 
ed the highest dignities in Kucope, had 
the individuals composing it betrayed a 
greater regard for virtue, and listened to 
the prophetic voice of that PUBLIC OPIN- 
10N to which their fall can alone be at- 
tnbuted !” 

Wren Lucien left France in 1804,the 
author says be had an income of 200,000 
livres 3 a capital of 500,000 francs in 
Spain : - the Hotel de Brienne, at Paris, 
and 2U0 pictures there, sold to his moth- 
er for 900,000 francs. He had also his 
salary as senator, and the revenue of the 
seiznory of Poppelsdorp, making to- 
gether 65,000 francs per ann.; and 
1500 as a Member of the Institute. 
The latter payments were, however, 
stopped when he was ordered to quit 
France in 1810, and his income conse- 
quently reduced from about 12,00. to 

8,500l. a year, Thus it is stated, but 
from his style of living he must bave 
had much more. His expensetn the 
purchase of works of art were immense 
—his collection was valued at 2 millions 
of trancs. When in Italy he treated for 
the purchase of Bassano, the chateau of 
the Giustiniani family, where the fioe 
works of Dominichino are to be seen, 
but its owner asked too high a price. 
He next tried to buy the Villa Hongroise 
on the site of the Baths of Diociesian, 
cuicbrated for its vast gardens, but the 
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sum required fer repairs caused this bar- 
gain also to go off. He then purchased 
the palace of the Nugnez family, via 
Condotte, for about 150,000 francs, and 
about 100,000 more to render it habit- 
able. He had previously acquired the 
estate of Ruffinella, and some surround- 
ing property ; the Villa Mecéné at ‘Ti- 
voli, Rocca-Priore, Dragoncella andAp- 
ollina, ancient lordships or dismember- 
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ments of fiefs, worth about 35,000 
francs per ann, Canino was his last pur- 
chase, and Louis and Joseph lent him 
money to complete these acquisitions, 
Jerome also lent him 100,0CO florins 
when King of Westphalia, but turned 
out so imperious a creditor, that Lucien 


pawned his wife’s diamoods to repay 
the debt. 
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From the Genoticmaa’s Magazine. 


THE CROSS. | 

1.) Gents beautiful specimens of the 

architectural skill and piety of our 
ancestory, 1n the Crosses which were 
the usual ornaments of the market- places 
and chorch-vards, fell a sacrifice to the 
fanatical zeal of the Parliamentarians in 
the time of the unhappy Charles ; but 
some few still remain, and views of 
them are occasionally exhibited on the 
sign-boards of houses in the towns 
where they are situate, whilst the recol- 
lection of others, once of conspicuous 
beauty, as of the Cross at Coventry, is 
recalled to the mind by the representa- 
tion on the sign-board, which has out- 
lived the original. 

On the death of Eleanor, the amiable 
wile of Edward I. and daughter of Fer- 
dinand III. King of Castile and Leon, 
which happened at Hardeby in Lin- 
colnshire, Nov, 28, 1291, her body by 
order of Edward, was removed to West- 
minster ; and in testimony of the ten- 
der affection which he felt and she so 
justly merited, he erected at every place 
where the corpse rested on its journey, 
an elegant cross, adorned with the statue 
and arms of the deceased. Three of 
these beautiful and affectionate memo- 
rials still remain, one at Geddington in 
Northamptonshire ; one calied Queen's 
Cross, near Northampton ; and one ta w 
Hertfordshire,but near the town of Wal- : 
tham in Essex. ‘The last piace where 
the body was deposited prior to its sep- 
uiture in the Abbey, was at the then 
villace of Charing, between London 
and W estiuinster, which, from the me- 
morial erected by Edward, obtained its 
preszat appellauon of Charing -cross, 


monsters with thet 


and where a large ina at present exhibe 
its the sign of the Golden Cross, 

The ancient cress was destroyed by 
the enlightened advocates for a radical 
reform; who encoureged the arts, by 
ordering the denolitiva of those mouu- 
ments of piety which were adorned with 
the most exquisite specimens of scu.p- 
ture and painting ; who patronized lit- 
erature, by seriously considering the 
propriety of destroying all vecoids of 
past ages, and beginuing every thing 
anew ; who purified the administration 
of justice, by obtaining with their cla- 
mours the execution of the patriot 
Weatworth, and the venerable Laud, in 
direct opposition to every principle of 
equity or law ; who murdered their 
King for a breach of the privileges of 
tlie Commons, and elevated a Protec- 
tor, who witha military force turned 
allthe Members, out of duors; who 
declared a House of Lords to be use- 
less and dangerous, yet instituted a new 
Honse, by raising te the Peerage the 
very Cregs of the people; who abolish- 
ed Lpiscopacy, and cjected from their 
bene fices “ scandalous ministers” who 
taught the people © to fear God, and 
bonour the King,” and filled their pul- 
pis with Pifth-Mouarchy men, who 
preached bli: ~phen, yund treason. Such 

were the bicssings of a rugical rep om 
ty our own cocotry 3 but even those 
have been obscured by the superior gie- 
nes of aneigthbounug Nation in modera 
cays. “The murder of its sovetcinus 
with circumstances of unparateled atro- 
city 5 the ceaseless fail of the axe or 
guiliotine 5 tae pubuc spectycles of 
bodes entwined 
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aa the reeking and bloody entrails of 


their victims ; “the general avowal of 
Atheisin (though indeed the National 
Assembly did decide by their vote in 
favour of the existence of a God !)—all 
at length terminating io a military des- 
potism which depopulated the Nation, 
und proved the scourge of the whole civ- 
ized world, ull at length overthrown 
by the councils and the arms of Britain 
—all these unequivocally attest the supe- 
rior glories of the Age of Reason, and 
the triumph of the Kighis of Man. 

Elevated as we are to the highest em- 
inence of political glory ; possessed of 
a constitution the admiration and envy 
of the world ; secured in our persons 
and property by the pure administration 
of equitable laws ; and enjoying the 
most perfect rational liberty, both civil 
and religious: shall we endanger these 
inestimable blessings by snapping at a 
shadow, by searching for some thecretic 
good, which, like the apples of the Cas- 
pian, however tempting in prospect, 
have always proved, on tasting, dust 
and bitterness? If we once allow an 
inroad to the waters through those em- 
bankments which the wisdom of our 
forefathers have raised for our protection, 
whoshall say to the Ocean, “ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther 2?” 
If we once put the stone of anar- 
chy in tnotion, will not its descent be 
commensurate with our present eleva- 
tion 2 and vainly may we altempt to 
check its progress till allthat is sacred 
has been crushed by its foree— 

“ Quicta ne movete.” “ Principiiso, sa.” 


The proverb, 
HE BEGS LIKE A CRIPPLE AT A CROSS,’ 


which we still use to denote a 
peculiar earnestness of entreaty, has 
been handed down to us from those 
times when the afflicted poor used to 
solicit alms at the different crosses. 


THR CROSS HANDS.——-THE THREE CROS- 
SES.—THE FOUR CROSSES, 


«.~ Crosses were antiently erected at the 


Meeting of public roads, and very ma- 
ny of the houses decorated with the 
above signs are thus situated. : 
Constantine by law first abolished 
the punishment of the cross, which had 
been used by the Romans till his time. 
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Ithad been also inflicted among the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Car- 
thaginians, and even the Greeks. 

The Invention or discovery of the 
Cross, as appears by our Almanacks, is 
celebrated on May 3. Helena, the 
motlier of Constantine, when 80 years 
of age, visited the Holy Land, and ac- 
cording to the Legend, discovered the 
three crosses on which our Saviour and 
the two thieves had been crucified. To 
ascertain the one on which our Saviour 
had been suspended,the corpse of a wo- 


man was laid upon each alternately ;~ 


the two first produced not any effect, 
but the latter unquestionably established 
its verity by instantly restoring the wo- 
man to tife. 
though divided and subdivided into in- 
nuimerable fragments, which were dis- 
tributed among the pious, so that the 
pieces taken {rom it an.ounted to treble 
the quantity of wood of which it origi- 
nally consisted, yet nevertheless remain- 
ed undiminished and entire!!! 

Our antient English Historians assert 
that Constantine the Great was born at 
Colchester, and that Helena bis mother 
was the daughter of Coel a British 
Prince ; but these assertions are discred- 
ited by modern authors. The island in 
which Buonaparte is now confined was 
named m honour of her, and conse- 
quently the common pronunciation of it, 
a3 St. Helena, is incorrect. 

SIGNATURE OF * THE CROSS.” 


Many deeds of Synods were antient-_ 


ly izsued, expressing that, as my Lord 
the Bishop could not write, at his request 
others had subscribed for him. Many 
charters granted by nobles, and even by 
sovereigns, bore their mark, or “ Sig- 
num Crucis” alone, “ pro ignoranua 
literarum,” as in a charter dated about 
the year 700 by Withred King of Kent. 
Even the great emperor Justinian was 
compelled to have his band guided by a 
secretary, or he would not have been 
ableto have subscribed to any of Ins 
edicts, From this custom of muhing 
crosses are derived the words signing 
and sig,alure, used as synonymes for 
subscriiing and subsenption. 

There isa vulvar opinion that those 
monumenta! elligies which we nat un- 
frequently meet with in antient churches 
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The Cross itself too, al- . 
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having their legs crossed, were intended 
as representations of Knight Templars ; 
but this distinction was not exclusively 
confined to that order, but extended to 
any knight who had visited the Holy 
Land, or had even assumed the cross 
on his habit as significant of his inten- 
tion of such an expedition. 

' Guillim enumeretes 39, and Colum- 
biere 72, different sorts of crosses used 
in Heraldry. St. George’s cross, Gules 
ona field Argent, is the standard of 
England, that Saint being the reputed 
Patron of this nation. 

THE CROSS FOXES, 

the sign of very many public houses in 
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North Wales, has been adopted from 
the armorial bearings of Sir Watkins 
Williams Wynn, bart. a gentleman not 
more distinguished for the extent of his 
domains than for his public spirit, as the 
patron of agricultural improvement, and 
a3 the Colonel of the Denbigh militia, 
which he commanded in France when 
those worthy Cambro-Britons volun- 
teered their services to join the victori- 
ous army of the Duke of Wellington. 

Foote having been in company with 
an’ ancestor of the present baronet, a 
very larg» man, and being asked how he 
liked him,replied, “Ohb,a true Welshman, 
all mountain and _ barrenness.” 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
TTilton’s very fine Picture of Una with theSatyrs. 
HIS work isnot nly of the h:ghest class 
of composition, but as admirahle in ex- 
ecutionasin conception. The subjectis from 
the Faérie Queen ;-— 


* So from the ground she fearlesse doth arise 

And walketh forth without suspect of harme. 
They, all are glad as birdes ofjoyous pryme, 
Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting and sinzing all a she pheards ryme ; 

And with greene braunches strowing all the ground, 
De worship her as Queen: 

And al] the way their merry pipes they sound, 
That all the woods with double eccho ring ; 

And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring.” 


It must he confessed that this is a charming 
poetical picture, aod thence the greater difi- 
culty of transferring it to the canvass. Yet 
Bir Hilton has given os Spenser entirely. 
Una herself is the figure most questionable 
according to the rules of art. There is an 
wnoatural coldness ahout such a mass of white 
in the centre of such a glow of colour. Some 
of the Satyrs are exquisitely painted---the 
@ne playing the pipe on the right hand, and 
he who is just descending froma leap ‘ like 
wanton kid,” appear to be as excellent as 
any thing of tne kind ever painted. The 
Jandscape too is harmonious, and rich, and 
natural ; the distance and the foliage on the 
pore rones do equal bonour tu the artist's 

ncil. 

The genius of Tarner has failed in No.263, 
where he has tried to portray the Poet’s 
description of Waterloo : 


Last noon beheld them fall of lusty life; 
Zast eve in Beauty’ circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brourht the ugnal--sround of strife ; 
The morn the marshalling of arms~-the day, 
Battiec's magnificently stern array ! 
‘The thander clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
‘Khe earth is covered thick with other clay, 

QO <Atsgusom. Vol. 4. 
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Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 


_ Rider and horse-—friend, foe, in one red burial blent f 


The snblime imagining of this fearfal 
scene, and especially the last Jine, mock vis- 
ible representation. The mind can rest with 
awful delight on the very indistinctness and 
confusion of an idea 3 but paioting must de- 
fine it, and when defined it is nothing. Lord 
Byron, however, gives usa whole chain of 
consecutive ideas---every member of the 
verse isapicture. The mingled heap of car- 
nage and fire, the massing of woe and death 
by the Poet, convey an obscure and dread 
sensation ; but wheu we look upon the pain- 
ter’s work, we discover only a glare of red, 
and a number of shadows, which excite nei- 
ther interest nor emotion. And this not from 
want of powersio Mr. Turner to treat the 
snhject inthe grandest style, but from the 
subject itself being above any style. There 
Stes NeveMnelee several fine parts in this 
wor e 


London never possessed so many attrac- 
tions, in exhibitions of works of art, as dur- 
ing the past month. The company itself 
forms a spectacle no where else to be seen ;. 
but the exhibitions, especially opened for the 
gratification of the taste and curiosity of the 
public, con-i«( of--- ‘ 

The Exhibition of 
Somerset House, 

Tre Exchidition of the Society of Painters, 
in Spring Gardens, 

The Exhibition ef old Masters, at the’ 
British Lustittion. 

Miss Linwood's Gallery, Leicester-Sqaare. 

Mr. West's Echibition, Pall Mall. 

The Panorama, Leieester-sqnare. 

Ditto, - - - in the Strand. 

Leonardi da Vinci’s Last Supper, in Pall ° 
Mall. 

Mrs. Aberdein’s Papurneenm, Bond-street, 

Mr. Bullock's splendid Museum. Piccadilly. 

Mr. Thiodon’s ‘'heatre of Arts, Spring 
Gardens. 

Messrs. Flight & Co.'s Apellonicen, St. 
Martin’s-lane. 
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the Royal Academy, at 
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The Menagerie at Exeter Change. 

And the matchless collections in-the na- 
tional repository of the British Museum,-—- 

en every Monday, Wednesday, and 

riday, to all who sign their names. 

Other objects of attraction are found in 
{he Bazaar, in Sob 
Western Exchange, Old Bond-street : also 
in the Auction-rooms of Phillips, Christie, 
Squibb, Robins, &c. &c.---in which the most 
splendid and rare works of artund manu- 
‘acture are daily on exhibition or sale. 


uare, and in the 
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‘This Gftieth Exhibition of the Academy 
contains 1117 paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
tures 3 the majority of which are superior to 
any six of the best aerig in the first thirty 
exhibitions at this school. Indeed, the most 
enthusaistic admirer of the ancient schvuols 
must admit, that there are some DEW. pictures 
in this exhibition capable of ranking with 
the best handred pictures of those schools 5 
while there are few that are below medioc- 
rity.---Mon. Mag. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Acg. 1818, 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR ; 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Ko. Irv. 
FEMALE GAMBLERS. 


1 has always appeared to me that 
M the stronger passions, such as ava- 
rice, ambition, and revenge, are ill suit- 
ed to the softer sex. They dishgure 
the beauty of woman, and completely 
change her nature. Gaming, which is 
a compound of idleness and cupidity, 
but which excites these passions, has 
precisely the same tendency, and hur- 
ries the fairest works of nature into the 
greatest excesses. 

There is, however, a minor species 
of play which is not so dangerous, and 
which can be blamed only tor the loss 
of time which it occasions. It is one 
of the taxes on a man in society, to be 
compelled to sit down for such a space 
of time at a card-table, at routs and 
at other evening parties. I feel a ye ne 
sais guot of misery and disgust, the mo- 
ment the fair lady of the house presents 
me the pack of cards to draw one ; and 
I view myself destined to be fixed to 
my clair for at least one rubber, or per- 
haps more. Then, farewell conversa- 
tion ; farewell my greatest amusement, 

observation : farewell mirth and all 

. variety. 
A young Exquisite* may just make 
his appearance for a few minutes, make 
_ his bow to the lady of the house, cast a 
glance round in order to be able to 
" count all the beauty and fashion in the 
room, and thea withdraw, throw him- 
self into his chariot or vis-a-vis, and ree 
® I¢ may be well to observe that our Hermit @- 
vidos the Dandies of fashion into two principal 
classes, to one of which he gives the appellation of 
“ Exquisitea,” and to the other of “ Rufians."--Ed, 
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peat the same brief visit at two or three 
other parties in the course of the night. 
A dancer may escape the card-tax ; but 
a man of serious habits, and of middle 
age, must pay the forfeit of money and 
of time. 

It is astonishing how many hours this 


-occupation engrosses in high lite. Lady 


Lansquinette assured me, that she play- 
ed three rubbers of whist regularly every 
evening, unless she sat down to some 
game of chance. In the former case, 
she devoted her three hours per diem 
to cards ; in the latter the whole even- 
ing. In wet weather she played in 
the morning ; and at Castle Costly, she 
always spent two or three hours before 
dinner at cards, when the state of the 
atmosphere or the reads prevented her 
going out. Averaging her play hours 
at four or five per day, they compose 
one third of her time, since her Lady- 
ship devotes twelve hours to rest. Now, 
abstracting four more for her toilette, 
which is not less than it takes, there are 
but four more clear hours for any ra- 
tional employment, out of which break- 
fast and dinner time are to be deducted. 

I met with her the other night at 
Lady Racket’s; and she immediately 
hooked me in for a rubber. I had 
scarcely got clear of this engagement, 
and of five guineas at the same time, 
having lost five points upon the rub, 
when I was entreated to sit down to 
cassino in company with Mrs. Marvel- 
lous, Sir Herbert Maxton, and Lady 
Longtick. I the more readily, bow- 
ever, complied with the request of my 
right honourable hostess, since at cas- 
sino the attention is not so entirely taken 
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up ; less importance it attached to the 


game, and a little light and confused 
conversation may be allowed ; whilst 
at whist you see grave faces sitting io 
judgment over your play, and observe as 
much interest and anxiety, as much si- 
lence and attention, as a speech of De- 
mosthenes would have claimed from his 


- auditors. 


“Come,” said Lady Racket to me, 
“ you must make one at cassino; (then 
lowering ber voice) you will have the 
eharms of Lady Longtick to contem- 
plate, and Mrs, Marvellous will amuse 
you with some very astonishing stories 
in the intervals of dealing, etcetera.” 
‘Your Ladyship’s commands are so 
many laws to me, said I, as I resigned- 
ly took my place at the table. “ The 
Hermit of Loudon,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marvellous, in half a whisper to ,Sir 
Herbert. They both elevated their 
eyebrows, as much as to say, here’s a 
fellow who will observe usclosely. I 
made my best bow, and took my seat. 

I drew cards, and fell to the lot of 
Mrs. Marvellous. ‘ You must not scold 
me if I play ill,” said she. ‘ Not for 
the world,’ answered I, ‘ I never scol !- 


- eda lady in my life.” 1 wish I counl 


say as much of Sir Herbert,” said shd, 
“indeed it was nothing short of cruel, 


‘your crossness to Lady Maxton yester- 


day ; you actually brought tears into 
her eyes.” ‘ Nonsense, exclaimed the 
Baronet,‘ you know I wanted not to 
play at all; but the Nabob could not 
make up his party without us, and I 
hate above all things to play with my 
wife; married couples never ought to 
lay together.’ - “ Unless,” interrupted 
dy Longtick, “ they understand one 


’ another as well as our friends in Port- 


land Place.” ‘ And then,’ replied the 
Baronet, ‘ it is not very pleasant to play 
against them’ (a general smile.) 


“ Itis your deal, Mrs.*Marvellous,”” 


‘Two and threeare five.” “ The heart 
is yours, Lady Lonetick, and little cass 
fails to me.” ‘ Have you heard of the 
Royal marriages 2” “ Three tricks, by 
Jupiter !"—* ‘Nhe naval Duke.’ .“* Your 
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are always fortunate ; ‘tis my trick.” 


-(Mrs, Marvellous) ‘Have you heard 


that Lady Barbara Bankton has’ (inter- 
rupted by theBaronet) “ Cut, Madam ;” 
‘ Yes, Sir Herbert, she has cut, and left 
her lovely children.’ ‘ Your Lady- 
ship’s game.” ‘ To the mercy of the 
world. How shocking for her three 
daughters ! “« A double game.” (Mis. 
Marvellous) ‘She certainly had the most 
indulgent husband in the world.’ “ The 
base wretch, [ have no patience with 
her.” *Ahard rub.’ “ Yet I could 
always see through her conduct.” * Had 
you said thro” her drapery,’ replied Sir 
Herbert, ‘ I should have been satisfied 
that you were right, for she was a walk- 
ing transparency. But here comes her 
cousin,the Geveral,’ “ The game is up.” 
_ Released from the cassino table, I 
walked round the room, and cast an eye 
on the different tables. I stopped fora 
moment behind my friend Lord Levity’s 
chair, and contemplated the counte- 
nances at an unlimited loo. ‘I pass,” 
said Lady Lavish, in a tone of broken- 
heartedness which told me that she had 
lost. Every feature was changed, the 
warm smile which gives such attractions 
to her countenance bad disappeared ; 
dejection filled her eyes, and despair sat 
on every feature. Mrs. Beverly was 
also a great loser : not less than eighty 
guineas did she pay for her night's pas- 
time. She put on a sort of placid look, 
a well-bred indifference, a forced and 
unnatural smile ; but nature, true to its 
feelings, betrayed the secret of her 
mind, and gave the outlines of revenge, 
and of disappointment to her counte- 
nance. “ You are out of luck,” ob- 
served I. ‘A trifle or so,’ answered 
she, with an assumption of tranquillity 
which imposed upon nobody. 

The other ladies (the eldest only 
eighteen) were all anxiety. The natu- 
ral lustre of their complexion was marr- 
ed by a flush of intemperate feeling aod 
over-desire to win. Their eyes were 
attentively riveted to the cards, and 
from time to time they communed with 
each other by glances of satisfaction, 


kaave, my lady.”—* I am quite out of doubt, or discontent... Whilst these three 


luck ; how many Gueens?” (Sir Her- 
bert)‘ One, and that’s quite enough,’ 
* Bravo, Mrs. Marvellong,"enid 1,“ vou 


¢ 


Graces were half metamorphosed by 
their attention to their bad or good for- 
tune Colonel Crab sneered as he was 


_ 
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pocketing his gains ; and Lady Mary 
oody expressed the intoxication of 
success, ‘T'hia she strove to stifle, but 
it flushed oo her cheek, spoke on her 
half opened lip, and sparkled in her 
eyes. How little do these fair crea- 
tures, thought I, know how their looks 
betray them! So much are they a 
prey to the passion of gaming, that not 
even these magnificent Venetian mir- 
rors can bring a useful reflection to cure 
them of this vice. | 

I now moved towards the door, and 
got into a crowd of beaux and oi belles, 
and into a confusion of tongues. The 
broken sentences which came to my 
ear from different quarters were ridicu- 
lous enough. Lady Racket was dis- 
coursing about a new novel; Sir Weth- 
erby Justle was holding forth on horse- 
racing ; a new Member was affecting 
the ministerial tone, and Juying down 
the law to a deaf Dowager who had 
the best of it, for she was paying at- 
tention to an antiquated Exquisite the 
whole time. Mrs. Marvellous told me 
that Lady T— was ruined, and that 
she owed her butler only one thousand 
guineas. ‘ Lady Longtick has made 
a good thing of it to-night,” whispered 

y R—’s maiden aunt to a young 
Guardsman ; “ her dress-maker will 
now havea chance of being paid,” cou- 
tinued she. ; 

Lady Lovemore passed by at this 
moment convulsed with rage, but bri- 
dling her temper as well as she conld. 
She had not only lost at.cards, but per- 
ceived a happy rival in the affections of 
the Colonel, to whom he was paying 
the warmest assiduities, and her rival 
had smiled contempt. Lady Racket 
even seemed to enjoy the defeat of La- 
dy Lovemore: ‘1 fear that your Lady- 
ship is not well,” said Lady R. to her 
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in an assumed tone of pity and of kind- 
ness, ‘ A sick head-ache which dis- 
tracts me, answered Lady L. and 
flounced away unattended by a beaa, 


which circumstance was observed with 


different remarks and comments from 
half a dozen different quarters at ance. 
How little charity one female has for 
another, thought 1! aod at cards this 
quality exists not. 

I now perceived Sir Herbert, who 
had been looking over his wife's play, 
aod must have been giving her some 
unwelcome hints, ‘* Did [ play ill io 
trumping 2” sweetly and softly uttered 
she ina silvery tone, ‘ Not at all,’ re- 
plied he, in a sharp tone: ‘rf you wish- 
ed to lose, you could not play better.’ 
She gently raised up her shoulders, and 
heaving a sich, said, “* My dear, I am 
sorry for it.” ‘It’s always the same, 
exclaimed he, and broke unkindly away 
from her, Whata pity that a few hearts 
and clubs, ill painted upon the surface 
of a card, should occasion such contend - 
ing passions, shoul! sow such dissen- 
sions, aud embitter the hours of so 
many rational beings !—that a card, 

‘ayed out of place or without judg- 
Vine should mar the domestic felicity 
of an otherwise happy couple! and 
that Lady Maxton should persevere in 
playing without any abatement of ill 
fortune abroad, or of dryness aud blame 
at home. 

I now perceived a number of the 
beau monde going to their carnages, 
and, upon striking my repeater, found 
that it was four o'clock. ‘Thus were 
four hours consumed, when I retired to 
rest : but the countenances at the loo- 
table were before my eyes in my dream, 
and I longed to be able to give a little 
advice to the fair creatures In question. 

Tae Hermit in Lonpon. 
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MINUTLE LITERARLE. 


OBSERVATIONS, ANKCDOTES, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


From the London Monthly Magazines, &ec. Aug 1818. 


ANECDOTE OF HEYLIN. 
HIS celebrated 1oun,g00n after pub- 
lishing his Geography of the Wortd, 
accepted aa invitation to spend a few 
weeks with a Gentleman who lived on 


the New Forest, Hampshire, with di- 
rections whcre his servant should meet 
him to conduct him thither, As soon 
as be was joined hy the gentleman's scr 
vant, they struck olf into the thick of the 
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forest, and after riding some time, Mr. 
Heylin asked if that was the right rozd ; 
and to his astonishment received for an- 
swer that the conductor did not know, 
but he had heard there was a very near 
cut to his master’s house through the 
thicket ; and he certainly thought, as 
Mr. Heylin had written the “ Geovra- 
phy of the World,” that such a road 
could not have been unknown to him. 


LORD CHATHAM. 


His eloquence was of every kind, 
tranquil, vehement, argumentative, oF 
inoralizing, as best suited the occasion. 
In 1764, he maintained the illegaiity 
of general warrants with great energy 

‘in the House of Commons. * By the 
British Constitution,” said be, * every 
man’s house is his castle ; not that it is 
surrounded with walls and battlements, 
jor it may he a straw-built shed? Eve- 
ry wind of heaven may blow around it, 
all the elements of nature may enter in; 
but theKing cannot, theKing dares not.” 


FENELON. 

A person talking to Fenelon upon the 
subject of the criminal laws of France, 
and approving of the many executions 
which had taken place under it, in op- 
position to the arguments of the Arch- 
bishop, said, 1 maintain that such 
persons are unfit to five.” * But, my 
friend,’ suid Fenelon, * you do not re- 
flect that they are still more unfit to die.’ 


ANNE DE MONTMORENCI. 


The Constable Montmorenci deser- 
vedly ranks among the illustrious men 
of his age, though his great qualities 
were balanced by many defects. In 
tenper he was harsh, austere, and dic- 
tatorial, obstinate in his opinions, and 
IMpatient of contradiction. He was 
accounted exceedingly pious, but his 
telivion was much more that of a sol- 
dier than of a christian, Brantome 
gives the following lively picture of it. 
‘ He never failed every morning to say 
his paternosters, whether he staid at 
home, or mounted on horseback; but 
it was a saying in the army, ‘l'akecare of 
the paternosters of monsiecur the Con- 
stable; for his way was, while reciting 
or muttering them, as any disorders or 
irregularities came in his view, to cry, 
Take me up such a ian; tie that other 
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toatree; passhim through the pikes. 
instantly, or sHoot then ail belore ny 
face; cut me in pieces those lellows 
who hold out that steeple against the 
king; buro this village, set fire to the 
country for a quarter Gla league round ; 
and all this,without any intertnission of 
his paters, tili he bad finished them, as 
he would have thought ita great sin to 
put them off for another hour, 30 ten- 


der was his conscience.’ 


This scrupuious devotion, and his 
intolerant zeal against heresy, have, 
however, given him the epithet of a 
christica hero; and he prided hinselfin 
nothing morethan being the first Chris- 
tian Baron of Europe. His great poe 
litical maxim was, *oue faith, one lave, 
one king;’ and he steastily supported the ° 
royal authority, amid all the storms and 
vicissitudes of faction, As a general 
he had fittle success, yet he maintained 
the character of a greet commander, 
which he deserved by a long series of 
useful and active services. 

Secs 4 
From the Monthly Magazine, July, 1818. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS IN THE BRIT- 
ISH MUSEUM. 
Decrees and Orders of the University 
of Cumbridge. * ( Kxtracts. ) 

‘Noe taylor in towne to make great 
breeches under the forfenure of ‘101. 

It was decreed by Dr. Meye, vice- 
chancellor, that noe inhabitant in the 
town of Cambridge, being either scholer 
or scholer’s servant, can or may be pri- 
vileged by that title from the con on 
dayes workes of mendinge the highwaye. 

Item. It was ordered and decreed 
(Dee. 2, 1579,) that only And, Sinyth, 
and Tho. Medcalfe, for that they were 
apprentices to the mistery of waxe- 
chandelers, should ail torches and 
lynks within the town of Cambridge, 
and noe other. 

Eodem. It was likewise ordered 
and decreed y* Tybbe, because he only 
was brought up in the mistery of brew- 
ing ale, should only brew aie iu the 
towne, and noe other. 

Brewers shall pute noe ale to sell 
till they have sent for y° taster to tast ity $ 
doing the contrary, for every time, to 
forfeit vid, 

Severall women are com anded to 
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ward; for that, contrary-to y® charters, 
they bye apples, ezzs, butter, peese, &c. 
to sell againe be‘ore iii of the clock, &c. 

Johason's wite for scoldinge and for 
slanderinge her aeighbours, is adjudged 
to the cokking-stoul. 

Thos. Thaxter, of Cambridge, is con- 
demed to stande at y® bull ringe for 
counterfetinge a preept in Mr. Vice 
Chanc. name, &e. 

Rich. Wnght is amerced in y® list 
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Jo:urnal of the Austrian Archdukes. 
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for setting upp y® trade of a ferrier, be- 
ing under y¢ age of thirty yeares, and 
not married : sed guia constiit illam 
artem non continert in catalogo euru’ 
qui p’hibentur in statuto, dimillur ab . 
ulteriorit molestia. 

Ktobt, Spakeman, for baveinge two 
wives, is condemned to stande in a 
sheete upon the market-bill, &c. and to 
doe y® like in y® parish where he was 
married. Cole 28. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND.t 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1818. 


E next went to Holyrood House, 

the ancient palace of the Kings 

of Scotland. It is situated on the East 
side of the Old Town, and tormsa large 
square, At present it is inhabited by 
sume of the nodility, the Marquis of 
Douglas, Lord Dunmore, &c. A grest 
hall, adorned with the portraits of the 
Kings of Scotland, is used for the election 
of Peers to serve in Parliasnent, A par- 
ticular interest is excited by the apart- 
ments formerly inhabited by Queen 
Mary Stuart, to which all the furnitare 
has remained unchanged ever since. 
There are two rooms, each with a closet 
adjoining. ‘The red damask curtains, 
bordered with green fringe, have sut- 
fered by time, and are much damaged : 
the Queen’s arm-chair, harpsicord and 
toilet, onthe other hand, are in good 
preservation, Next to hee room is the 
cabinet in which she was at supper ta 
the company of the Countess of Argyie, 
and of Rizzio, when Lurd Darnley eo- 
tered at the head of the conspirators, 
aud dragzed the unhappy favourite into 
the bed-chamber, where he was murders 
ed. In this pom ry shew a trap-door 
leading to the prifate staircase by which 
the murderers entered. Ou the Hoor 
they pointed out some drops ol blood, 
which, as we heard, are fresh painted 
every year. In one of the rooms there 
is a picture of Lord Darniey ; and in a 
closet a zlove is preserved, which ig said 
to have belonged to him. ‘They alse 
shew a sinall oil painting of the Queen. 
Near the palace there isa chapel to 
the Gothic style, but in avery ruiuous 
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state. It contains some monuments: 
a very old one of white marble, made 
in Italy, is shewo in the tower, and 
considered as a curiosity, from its 
having escaped destruction in the au- 
merous civil wars, 

We were told of a siagular privilege 
of this palace, in which debtors who 
cainot satisfy their creditors, find an 
asylum from prosecution by thei. 

Krom Holyrood House we were 
taken to the Register Office, where the 
public and family archives of Scotland 
are preserved, ‘I'his establish meat pre- 
vents many lawsuits, by the careful pre- 
servation of all family writings. ‘The 
most ancient of the documents here is 
of the year 1405, and of the reiga of 
Kiug David An aged woman, who 
understands how to render old faded 
inanuscripts legible, is employed for 
that purpose in this oflice. 

We viewed St. George’s Church, 
which is built in the Greek style, and 
ascended into the lanern of the dome, 
from which there is an extensive pros- 
pect over the city and the surroundiig 
country, as far as the sea. 

Ou the 5th of December we visited 
the buildings where the Scotch partia- 
ment met betore the Union : it is used 
at present for the sittings of the Courts 
of Justice. The Courts happened to 
be sitting that day, and a place was giv= 
en us near the Judges ; though I did 
not understand what was said, T per- 
ceived that the mode of proceeding was 
like that‘in England, whieh has been 
imitated in France, In another Hall 
we found the Cuurt of Exchequer as 
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sembled. It decides on causes hetween 
the crown and private individuals. The 
case then before it was that of a brewer, 
who affirmed that by means of a new 
invention, he could make use of the 
epirituous parts, which during the cool- 
ing of the heer evaporate in the air and 
arelost. His idea was to collect these 
parts in a pipe, where they should be 
condensed like common brandy. The 
royal officers, on their side, made ob- 
Jections to this, affirming that some fraud 
upon the revenue might be intended. 

We were shewn the library of the 
counsellors, which is in’ a handsome 
toom, and had not been long establish- 
ed. Another library, belonging to the 
lawyers,* consists of 40,000 volumes, 
Tt contains the best ancient and modern 
works, a collection of manuscripts, and 
a complete collection of documents rel- 
ative to the history of the country ; the 
oldest of these last is of the year 1550: 
the earlier ones are said to have been 
lost ia the passage to England by sea. 
‘We saw among them a letter written 
by Mary Queen of Scots, while she was 
in France, to her motier 5 the -hand- 
writing and the style were good for that 
time. 

‘The Bettering house, or House of 
Correction, is on a ill of trap. called 
Calton Till, and is one of the best or- 
dered establishments of the kind we 
have seen. On the same hill there is a 
moniment in bonour of Nelson. 

On the 6th of December we bezan 
our daily rounds with visiting the High 
School, in which 800 young people of 
all ranks receive preparatory instruction, 
‘The school has five classes. The boys 
go through the lower clazses in four 

ears, under four teachers or protessors, 

o the fifth they receive the preparatory 
instruction immediately previous to be- 
ing sent to College. ‘The branches of 
Jearnit % taught there are reading, wri- 
ting, Latio and .Greek, geography, his- 
tory and mathematics; The methods 
of instruction seem to be good. 

One of the most useful sastitutions of 
the city of Edinburgh isthe Highland 
Society of Scotland, which has a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, and members 
of all ranks of society, nobles, merchants, 
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Highland Agricultural Socielty—John Paul Jones. 
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&e. The object of this society, whose 
labours are eminently successful, is the 
improvement of agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle, the cultivation of 
waste lands, the encouragement of use- 
ful inventions, by the distribution of 
premiums end other rewards. Another 
Society to promote instruction in Chris- 
lianity, was founded in 1701, It re- 
ceives 1000l. per annum from the King, 
and many schools are supported by it. 
We made a little excursion to the 
town of Leith, distant about two Eng- 
lish miles from Edinburgh. The way 
to it is along an uncommonly fine, 
broad, paved road, which has an almost 
uninterrupted row of houses on both 
sides of i1, so that you hardly think that 
you arein another town when you ar- 
riveat Leith. There is the old harbour, 
and they are lusy in forming a new 
one. ‘The first is at the mouth of the 
little river Leith ; but it is too confined, 
and is dry at low water; the new one 
will consist of a row of docks, several of 


‘which are completed, 


We saw large three-masted vessels, 
which go to Greenland on the whale 
fishery. They are distinguished by the 
strength with which they are built, and 
by the covering of iron on the bows, to 
resist the masses of ice. ‘They sail eve- 
ry year, in March, to Greenland or 
Newloundland. The fishery is not al- 
ways successful, and these enterprizes 
are often attended with loss. 

Leith is defended by.some batteries, 
but they are not very formidable. Du- 
ring the American war, Panl Jones 
sailed into the river with three armed 
vessels, and spread terror as far as Kdin- 
burgh. Leith possesses severai manu- 
factories ; the principal branch of its in- 
dustry is linen. The town is in the 
period of its increase, and bad already 
attained a high degree of prosperity, 
when several of its merchants made great 
speculations in colonial goods to the 
Contioent : the turs of potttieal affuirs 
disappointed their bopes, so that several 
of these houses became bankrupt; and 
while we were there, one of them, the 
only one who had commercial relavong 
with the Kast Indtes, declared itself in- 
solvent in the sum of 250,000L sterling, 

We returned to Edinburgh by the 
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same road, and visited on the way, a 
great manulactory for spinning cotton 
aud h«mp, which is put in motion by a 
steam-engine. The Botanic Garden, 
which we saw after our return, is neither 
large, nor, as it appearcd to us, well 
kept. There are in Edinburgh several 
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Town did not begin till the year 1768 ; 
before which time there was not a trace 
of it. Ten handsome streets, parallel 
to each other, now traverse the city on 
its whole length from East to West. 
Queen Street is a hundred feet broad, 
and has only one row of houses, the in- 


ale breweries, many manufactories of habitants of which enjoy the most beau- 


sal volatile, sal ammoniac, &c. The 
city is supposed to have received its 
naine from a castle which a Saxon 
prince, named Edwin, had built here in 
the year 626, and which was cailed 
Ed winburgh. 

This city will ata futnre period cer- 
tainty become one of the most bea:tiful 
cities in Great Britain. Its situation is 
uncommonly favourable, on an emi- 
hence near the sea, and combines ad- 
vantages of every kind. The New 
Town, which was built after a reaular 
plan, is every thing that can be wished 
in respect to the architecture both of the 
public and private buildings. The con- 
trast between the Old and New Town 
is striking; the former are black, 
crowded together, and the streets be- 
tween them, in part, no more than from 
Bix toten feet broad. The two towns 
are joined by a handsome bridge, which 
was begun in 1765, and finished in 
1769. The building of the New 


tifnl prospect towards the North, over 
the county of Fife, and the whole course 
of the Firth of Forth. This advantage 
renders the street a very agreeable pro- 
menade in summer. St. George’s 
Street isa hundred and ten feet broad, 
and terminates ateach end in a fine 
square. Princess Street, along the 
Fosse, serves as a winter promenade. 
Its broad foot pavement is frequently 
crowded with walkers, The fine street 
leading to Leith is a third very agreea- 
ble promenade. 

The architecture of the houses in the 
New Town agrees with that usual in 
London : the kitchens are below 
ground, and receive their light {rom a 
grated window looking towards the 
street ; but they are more spacious and 
comfortable. The streets of the New 
Town have raised pavements on both 
sides for the foot passengers, and are 
paved with basaltic stones, which are 
found in abundance near Arthur's Seat, 
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From the London Timc’s Telescope, for Nov. 1818. 


SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CEREMONIES, REMARKABLE EVENTS, &c- 
IN NOVEMBER, — 


ALL SAINTS, NOVEMBER 1. 

N the early ages of Christianity the 

word saint was applied to all belier- 
ers. as is evident in the use of it by St. 
Paul and St. Luke; but the term was 
afterwards restricted to such as excelled 
in Christian virtues. In the Romish 
church, holy persons canonized by the 
Pope, are called saints ; and are iuvok- 
ed and supplicated by the professors of 
that religion, The church of England 
instituted this festival in memory of all 
good men defunct, propo-ing them as 
patterns for Christian imitation, but not 
a any prayers to be addressed to 

em. 


Some strange customs are ohsc, ved 
by rustics on Allhallow Eve. Young 
people in the north (according to Mr. 
Brand) dive for apjles, catching at them 
when stuck at one end of a hanging 
beam, at the other extremity of which 
is fixed a lighted candle, and that with 
their mouths only, having their hands 
tied behind their backs ; with many. 
other fooleries. Nuts and apples chiefly 
compove the entertainment ; and from 
the custom of flinging the former into 
the fire, it has, doubtless, had its vulgar 
name, of nut-crack night. In Scotland 
(says Mr. Pennant) young women de- 


tesmine the figure and size of thetr 
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husbands, by drawing 2ABBAGES, blind- 


KING WILLIAM LANDED, Nov. 5. 


fold, on Alihallow Ev. ; and, like the The glorious revolution of 1668 is 
English, they fling nuts into the fire, commemorated on thisday; when the 
This last custom is beautifully described throne of England became vested in 


by Gay, in his ‘Spell :’— 


Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name ; 
This, with the loudest bounce, me sore amazed, 
~ rhatina flame of brightest colour blazed : 

As blazed the nut so may thy passion grow, 
Yor ‘twas thy nut that did so brightly glow. 


The burning of nuts is also aluded 

to in the following pretty lines :— 

These glowing nuts are emblems true 

Of what in human life we view ; 

The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 

And thus in strife themselves consume; 

Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise fer ever part. 

But see the happy happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 

With mutual fondness, while they burn, 

Still to each other kindly turn : 

And as the vital eparks decay, 

Together gently sink away ; 

Till life’s fierce ordeal being past, 

Their mingled ashes rest at last. 


ALL SOULS, NOVEMBFR 2, 

This festival is still observed by the 
eburch of Rome. The lollowing is the 
alleged origin of it:—A monk, having 
visited Jerusalem, and passing through 
Sicily,as he returned home,had the curi- 
osity tovisit Mount /iitna, which, from 
its constantly giving out fire and smoke, 
was imagined by some to be the mouth 
of the infernal regions, This religious 
monk, hearing the demons within 
complaining that many departed souls 
were taken out of their hands by 
the prayers of the Ciuniac monks ; on 
his return, re'ated ¢he idle story to 
Odilo his abbot, who immediately ap- 

inted this day to be annually observed 
in the monastery, and incesvant prayers 
to be made for departed souls. ‘I'he 
day was soon afterwards solemnized a3 
a general holiday, by the pope ; but it 
was deservedly abolished at the Refor- 
m7 In Catholic countries, on the 
eve and day of All Souls, the churches 
are hung with black; the tombs are 

opened ; a coffin covered with black, 
‘and surrounded with wax lights, ts 
‘placed in the nave of the church ; and 
in one corner, figures in wood, repre- 
senting the souls of the deceased, are 


halfway plunged into the flames. 
P <Acweneum. Vol. 4. 


the illustrious house- of Orange. The 
fleet which brought over King William 
from Holland left that country on the 
first of November. ‘On the third we 

assed between Dover and Calais, and 
before night, saw the Isle of Wight. 
The next day, the fourth, being the 
day on which the Prince was born and 
married, he fancied, if he could land 
that day, it would look auspicious to 
the army, and animate’ the soldiers. 
But others, w'}o considered the day 
following was Gunpowder Treason 
Day, thought our landing that day 
might have a good effect on the minds 
ofthe Engtish nation. And Divine 
Providence so ordered it, that, after all 
hopes of our landing at Torbay were 
given up, and Russel bid me go to my 
prayers, for all was Jost, the wind sud- 
denly shifted, and carried us into the 
desired haven. Here the Prince, Mar- 
shal Schomberg, and the foot soldiers, 
landed on November the fifth. I never 
found a disposition to superstition in 
my temper; yet 1 must confess this 
strange ordering of the winds and sea- . 
sons, just to change as our affairs re- 
quired it, could not but make deep im- 
pressions on me,’ 

POWDER PLOT, Nov. 5. 

‘We are now to relate an event, one 
of the most memorable that history has 
conveyed to posterity, and containing 
at once a singular proof both of the 
strength and weakness of the human 
mind ; its widest departure from morals 
and most steady attachment to religious 
prejudices, "Tis the GunrowpER 
‘Treason of which I speak ; a fact as 
certain ag it appears incredible.’ 

The Cathoucs, disappointed ! their 
expectations of favour from James I. 
were enrared beyond all measure. 
Cateshy, a person of that persuasion, 
first thought ofan extragrdinary method 
of revence, which was no other than to 
blow up the parlament house, when 
the members should be assembled, and 
the king opening the session. ‘This 
diabolical scheme he communicated to 
Percy, a descendant of the illustrious 
house of Northumberland, who, being 
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charmed with the measure, they cau- 
tiously inlisted some other congpirators, 
and sent over to Flanders in quest of 
one Guy Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spanish service, of whose zeal and 
resolution they entertained no doubt. 
Every thing being concerted, the con- 
Spirators took the following oath of 
secrecy, which they confirmed by re- 
ceiving the sacrament together: * You 
shall swear by the Blessed Trinity, and 
by the sacrament you now purpose to 
recewe, never to disclose, directly or 
indirectly, by word or circumstance, the 
muller that shill be proposed to you to 
keep secret, nor desist fae the execu- 
tion thereof until the rest shul give you 
leave They next (1605) hired a 
house in the name of Percy, adjoining 
that in which the parliament assembled; 
and finding that a cellar was to be let 
under the house of lords, they seized 
the opportunity of renting it, and, 
forming a communication between 
Percy's house and it, deposited there 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder, which 
they covered with faggots and billet 
wood. The doors of the vault were 
then boldly thrown open, to prevent 
any appearance of danger: and nothing 
remained, but to watch the opportunity 
of rendering their horrible malice com- 
plete. 

The king, the queen, and prince 
Henry, were all expected to be present 
at the opening of parliament ; but prince 
Charles, on account of his tender age, 
would necessarily be absent, and him 
it was intended to: assassinate. The 
princess Elizabeth alone remained of 
the royal family whom papistical ven- 
geance had not devoted; and it was 
resolved to seize her, and proclaim her 
queen immediately after the catastrophe. 

“The day, so long wished for, now 
approached, on which the parliament 
was appointed to assemble. The 
dreadful secret, though communicated 
to above twenty persons, had been re- 
ligiously kept, during the space of near 
a year and ahalf. No remorse, no 
pity, no fear of punishment, no hope of 
reward, had, as yet, induced any one 
conspirator either to abandon the en- 
terprise, or make a discovery of it. 


Te holy fury had extinguished in their 


BS 


breasts every ott *r motive; and it was 
an indiscretion at .ast, proceeding chiefly 
from these very bigoted prejudices and 
partialities, that saved the aation. 

‘Ten days before the meeting of 
parliament, lord Monteagle, a catholic, 
son to lord Morley, received the follow- 
ing letter, which had been delivered 
to his servant by an unknown hand. 
My lord, Out of the love I bear to some 
of your friends, [have a care of your 
preservation, Therefore I sosuld od - 
wise you, as you tender your life, to 
devise some excuse to shift off your 
allendance at this parliament. For 
God and man have concurred to punish 
the wickedness of this time. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement ; but 
retire yourself into your country, where 
you muy expect the event in safely. For 
though there be no uppearance of any 
stir, yet, I say, they will recetve a terni- 
ble blow this parliament, and yet they 
Shall not see who hurts them. This 
counsel is not to be condemned, because 
wt may do you good, andcan do you noe 
harm: For the danger is past, as soon 
as you have burned the letter. And I 
hope God will give you the grace to 
muke good use of it, unto whose holy 
protection [| commend you. 

* Monteagle knew not what to make 
of this letter; and though inclined to 
think it a foolish attempt to frighten 
and ridicule him, he judged it safest to 
carry it to lord Salisbury, secretary of 
state, Though Salisbury too was in- 
clined to pay little attention to it, he 
thought proper to lay it before the king, 
who came to town a few days after. To 
the king it appeared not so light a 
matter ; and from the serious earnest 
style of the Jetter, he conjectured that it 
implied something dangerous aod im- 
portant. A terrible blow, and yet the 
authors concealed ; a danget so sudden 
and yet so great ; these circumstances 
seemed all to denote some cont, | nce 
by gunpowder; and it was thvught 
advisable to inspect all the vaults below 
the houses of parliament. This care 
belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord 
chamberlain, who parposely delayed 
the search till the day before the meet- 
ing of parliament. He remarked those 


great piles of wood and faggots which 
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Gunpowder-Plot—Origin of the word Mayor. | 
Jay in the vault under the upper house, federates, was already in arms, in order 
aod he cast bis eye upon Fawkes, who to seize the princess Elizabeth. She 
stood in a dark corner, and passed him- had escaped into Coventry ; and they 
self for Percy’s servant. That daring were obliged to put themselves on their 
ard determined courage, which somuch defence against the country, who were 
distinguished this conspirator, even raised from all quarters, and armed, hy 


emong those heroes in villany, was 
fully painted in his countenance, and 
was not passed unnoticed by the cham- 


the sheriff. The conspirators, with all 
their attendants, never exceeded the 
number of eighty persons ; and being 


berlain. Such a quantity also of fuel, 
for the use of one who lived so little in longer entertain hopes either of prevail- 
town as Percy, appeared a little extra- ing or escaping. Having therefore 
ordinary; and, upon compering all confessed themselves, and received ab- 
circumstances, it was resolved that a solution, they boldly prepared for death, 
more thorough inspection should be and resolved to sell their lives as dear 
made. About midnight, sir Thomas as possible to the assailants. But even 
Knevet, a justice of peace, was sent this miserable consolation was denied 
with proper attendants; and before the them. Some of their powder took fire, 
door of the vault finding Fawkes, who and disabled them for defence. The 
had just finished all his preparations, he people rushed in upon them. Percy 
immediately seized him, and, turning and Catesby were killed by one shot. 
over the faggots, discovered the powder. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, 
The matches and every thing proper being taken prisoners, were tried, con- 
for setting fire to the train were taken io fessed their guilt, and died, as well as 
Fawkes’ pocket ; who finding his guilt Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. 
now apparent, and seeing no refuge but Notwithstanding this horrid crime, the 
in boldoess and despair, expressed the bigoted catholics were so devoted to 
utmost regret that he had lost the oppor- Garnet, that they fancied miracles to be 
tuaity of firing the powder at once, and wrought by his blood; and in Spain 
of sweetening his own death by that of he was regarded as a martyr. 

his enemies. Before the council hedis- ‘The lords Mordaunt and Stourton, 
played the same intrepid firmness, two catholics, were fined, the former 
mixed even with scorn and disdain; ten thousand pounds, the latter four 
refusing to discover his accomplices,and thousand, by the star-chamber ; because 
showing no concern but for the failure their absence from parliament had be- 
of the enterprise. This obstinacy lasted gotten a suspicion of their being ac- 
two or three days: but being confined quainted with the conspiracy. The 
to the Tower, left to reflect on his guilt earl of Northumberland. was _ fined 


surrounded on every side, could po 


and danger, and the rack being just 
showa him, his courage, fatigued with 
so long an effort, and unsupported by 
hope or society, at last failed him ; and 
he made a full discovery of all the con- 
Spirators. 

‘Catesby, Percy, and the other crim- 
inals, who were in Londoa, though 
they had heard of the alarm taken ata 
letter sent to Monteagle; though they 
had heard of the chamberlain’s search ; 
yet were resolved to persist to the ut- 
most, and never abandon their hopes 
of success. But at last, hearing that 
Fawkes was arrested, they hurried 
down to Warwickshire; where sit 
Everard Digby, thinking himself assur- 
ed that success had attended his cone 


thirty thousand pounds, and detained 
several: years prisoner in the Tower ; 
because, not to mention other grounds 
of suspicion, he had admittedPercy in- 
to the number of gentlemen pensioners, 
without his taking the requisite oaths.’ 
LORD MAYOR'S DAY, NOVEMBER. 9, 
The word mayor, if we adopt the 
etymology of Verstegan, comes from 
the ancient English mater, able or po- 
tent, of the verb mayorcan. King 
Richard L. A.D. 1189, first changed 
the bailiffs of London into Mayors; by 
whose example, others were afterwards 
appointed. Upon the authority of an 
old resident in the city of York, we are 
informed that the title of Lady was, till 
within these few years, retained by the 
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Mayor's wife in that city, during her 
Usfe, but that her huaband’s fitle died 
with his office ;—and the following 
couplet is cited in evidence 


My Lord’s a lord for a year and a day, 
But my Lady’s a lady for ever and aye. 


SAINT MARTIN, NOVEMBER 11. 


He was a native of Hungary, and for 
some time followed the life of a soldier; 
but afterwards took orders, and was 


made Bishop of Tours, in France, in 


which see he continued for twenty-six 
years. Martin. died about the year 
397, much lamented, and highly es- 
teemed for his virtues. Formerly, a 
universal custom prevailed of killing 
cows, oxen, swine, &c. at this season. 
This practice is yet retained in some 
country villages, Martinmas is sull 
celebrated on the Continent by good 
eating and drinking ; and was antiently, 
in England, a day of feasting and re- 
velry, as will appear by some extracts 
from a pleasing little ballad, entitled 
Martilmasse-day :—., 


It is the day of Martilmasse, 
Cupyers of ale should freelie passe. 
What though wynter has begunne 
To push downe the summer sunne, 
To our fire we can betake, 
And enjoye the crackling brake ; 
Never heedinge wynter’s face 
On the day of Martiimasec. | 
s ¢ » s s e 

Some do the citie now frequent, 
Where costiie shows and merriment 
Do weare the vaporish ev’ninge out 
With interlude and revellinge route ; 
Such as did pleasure Englande’s queene, 
When here her royal Grace was scen ; 
Vet will they not this daye let passe, 
The merrie day of Marqimasse. 

@ s ® ° ° : 


When the dailie sportes be done, 
Round the market crosse they rune 5; 
Prentis laddes, and gailant blades, 

’ Dancing with their gamesome maids, 
Till the dcadel, steut and sowre, 
Shakes his bell, and calls the houre ; 
Then farewell ladde and farewell lasee 
To th' merry night of Martiimasse. 
Martilmasse sha! come againe, 

Spite of wind and snow and raine ; 

But many a strange thing must be done, 
Many 2 cause be lost and won, 

Many a fooi must Icave his pelfe, 
Many a worldlinge cheat himscife, 

And many a marvel come to passe, 
Befure return of Martiimasse. : 


SAINT CECILIA, NOVEMBER 22, 


Gecilia was a Roman lady, who’ re- 
using to renounce her relizion, was 


thrown into a furnace of boiling water 
and scalded to death. Other> say that 
she was stifled in a bath, a punishment 
frequently inflicted, at that time, on 
female criminals of rank. She suffered 
martyrdom about the year 225. Cecilia 
is regarded as the patroness of music, 
and is represented by Raffaelle with a 
regal in her hand. All the adoration 
of this saint seems to have arisen from 
the tradition of her being a skilful mu- 
gician, and that an angel who visited her 
was drawn from the mansions of the 
blessed by the charms of her melody ; 
a circumstance to which Dryden has 
alluded iv the conclusion of bis celebrat- 
ed Oude to Cecilia :— 
Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severcst rage disarm ; 
Musie can soften pain Co ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our jo:'s below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker’s praise confined the sound, 
Wheo the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th’ immortal powers incline their ear ; 
Borne on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 
And angels lean from heaven to hear. Pept. 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthasiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to sulemn sounds, 
With rature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 


; Dryden. 
SAINT CLENENT, NOV. 23. 
Clement I. was born at Rome, and 
was one of the first bishops of that 
place; this see he held about sixteen 
years; from the year 64 or 65 to $1. 
He was remarkable for having wntten 
two Epistles, so excellent, and so highly 
esteemed by the primitive Chrisuans, 
that the first was for some time con- 
sidered canonical. Clement was sen- 
tenced to work in the quarries, and 
afterwards, having an anchor fastened 
about his neck, was drowned in the sea. 


SAINT CATHERINE, NOV. 25. 


This saint was born at Alexandria, 
and received a liberal education, About 
the year 305, she was converted to 
Christianity, which she afterwards pro- 
fessed with the utmost intrepidity, openly 
reproving the pagans for offering sacri- 
fices to their idols, and upbraiding the 
Ewperor Maxeatius, to his face, with 
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the most flagrant acts of tyranny and 
oppression. She was condemned to 
suffer death by rolling a wheel over ber 
body stuck round with iron spikes,x— 
Catherine-Tide is very generaily ob- 
served in Wiltshire and parts adjacent, 
where it is suppoxed to be kept in hon- 
our of a certain bonne vivante queen, a 
namesake of the suint to whom this day 
i dedicated. 
ADVENT SUNDAY, NOV. 29. 

This and the three subaequent Sun- 
days, which precede the grand festival 
of Christmas, take their name from the 
Latin advenire, to come into, or from 
the word adventus, an approach. 

SAINT ANDREW, NOV. 30. 


Andrew was the son of James, a’ 


fisherman at Bethsaida, and younger 
brother of Peter. At the dispersion of 
the apostles, the province assigned to 
Saint Andrew was that part of the 
world then distisguished by the name 
of Scythia, and its neighbouring coun- 
tries, Having travelled in these parts, 
and converted many to the Christian 
faith, he returned and preached the 
gospel in Epirus. After he had plant- 
ed Christianity in several places, he 
came to Patra, a city of Achaia, where 
/Egeus the proconsul condemned him 
to be crucified on a cross of the form of 
an X; and, that his death might be 
more lingering, he was fastened with 
cords. 

The order of the Thistle was institu- 
ted hy Achaias, King of Scotland, in 
737, restored by Jui.ks V, 15-40, revi- 
ved by King James If. in 1687, and 
te-established by Queen Anne,in 1703. 

Tt consists of the sovereign and twelve 
brethren or knights, making in the 
whole thirteen, and four officers, The 
staris worn on the left side of the coat 
or cloak, and consists ofa St. Andrew's 
cross, of silver embroidery, with rays 
going out between the points of the 
cross: on the middle a thistle of gold 
anu yreen upon a field of green, and 
round the thistle and field a circle of 
goid, having on it the following motto, 
in green letters: NEMO ME IMPUNE LAs 
cessiT (x0 man provokes me with im- 
punity), The badge or jewel is worn 
peudaat to a green nband over the left 
shou.der, and tied under thearm. It 
eousists of the imoge of St. Andrew, 


with the cross before, enamelled and 
chased on rays of gold, the cross ang 
feet resting upon a ground of enamelled 
green; and on the back enamelled on a 
green ground, a thistle gold and green, 
the flower reddish, with the above mot- 
to round it, The collar consists of 
thistles and sprigs of rue interspersed, 
and from the centre is suspended the 
image of St. Andrew; the whole of 
gold, enamelled. 
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WOMAN. 
A Poem. By W. S. Barrett. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1818. 


Ina modest and weli written preface, 
Mr. Barrett asserts, “that though the 
fair sex have occasioned many disserta- 
tionsin English prose, they have never 
yet found a champion io the more con- 
genial field of English poetry.” With 
this declaration, however, we do not 
agree: Parnel has a.poem on the Rise 
of Woman; Mr. Southey’s first Epic 
celebrates the wonderful exploits of the 
Maid of Arc; and one of the most 
elegant of his minor productions is 
denominated the * Triumphs of Woe- 
map.” Besides these, many of the most 
popular authors of all ages, compliment 
her in various passages of their poems. 
We copy the following singular verses 
from the works of Sir Aston Cokayne ; 
which, as they have become exceedingly 
scarce, may not be deemed unaccepta- 
ble to our readers :-— 


I wonder why by foul-mouthed men 
Women 60 slandered be, 

Since it doth easily appear 
They’re better far than we? 

Why are the Graces every one 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew that they in graces 
Do more excel than we ? 


Why are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the Virtues every one 
Pictured as woman be, 
If not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we ?® 
Since women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be ; " 
For commendation they deserve 
In ampler wise than we. 


® He might have added, a 
“ Why are the Muses every one,” &u 
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There is great delicacy in the follow- 
ing lines :—~ 


To guard that virtue, to supply the place 
Of courage wanting in her Rentie race, 
Lo, modesty was given, mysterious spell, 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic can repel : 
Strong, by the very weakness it betrays, 
It sheds a mist before our fiery gaze, 
The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 
e shrinking grace that fain would Krace conceal ; 
The beautiful rebuke that looks surprise, 
The gentle vengeance of averted cyes; 
These are its arms, and these supreme prevail. 
._* &© © »& 

Ask the grey pilgrim by the surges cast 
On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast, 
Ask who revived him ? who the hearth began 
Tp kindle ? who with spilling goblet ran? 
O he will dart one spark of youthiul fame, 
And clasp his withered hands and Woman name. 


_ This recals forcibly to our recollec- 
tion the pathetic little song of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire on the hospitality of 


@ negro woman to the enterprizing tray- 
eller Mungo Park :-— 


The loud wind roar’d, the rain fe}! fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast ; 

He sat him down beneath the tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he : 

But ab ! no wife or mother's tare 

For him the milk or corn prepare, : 
» * * * * 

. The storm is o’er—the terapest past, 
And merey’s voice has hushed the blast: 
The wind is heard in Whispers low ¢ 
The white man far away must gO ; 

But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negro’s care, 


Ledyard also beautifully eulogizes 
the fair sex in his verses, entitled « The 
Character of Women ;” he tells us that 
they are— 


** Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of inercy ever prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 

Form’d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay and mild, 

Woman's the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild. 

When pageh’d with thirst—with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 

Hier courteous looke—her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger's general blessing 
From sultry India to the Pole !” 


Surely Mr. Barrett has never seen 
these lines, or he would pot have as- 
serted, that ,Wwoman has found “po 


! 
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champion in the field of English poetry.” 
Certainly no one ever advocated her 
cause so effectually as he has done in 

e poem before us; but we will con- 
tique our extracts.—After describing 
the ditference of the pursuits and cha- 
racteristics of each sex, he goes on to 
show that women excel us in devotion, 
chastity, modesty, charity, good faith, 
forgiveness, and parental affection ; and 
enumerates the various arts and attrac- 
tions which give them so strong an as- 
cendancy over us. 


She by reserve and awful meekness reigns; 

Her sighs are edicts, her caresses, chains. 

Why has she tones with speaking music strung ? 

Fyes, eloquent beyond the mortal tongwe ? 

And looks that vanquish, till, on nerveiess knee, 

Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as she ? 

Fis lo command these arts aguinst our arms, 

And tame imperious might with winning charms. 
* . * * * 

But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 

When her heart sends its heraid to her face ? 

Sends from its ark its own unbicinish'd dove, 

A me«cnger of joy, of truth, of Jove! 

Her blush can man to modest passion fire, 

Her bush can awe his arrogant desire ; 

Her biush can weleome jovers, or can warn, 

As ruddy skics announce both night and morn. 


We wonder it should not have oc- 
curred to our author to place woman in 
the most interesting situation possible, 
by representing her as the sweet soother 
of our cares amid the storms of adver- 
sity, and ready to endure deep and 
protiacted anguish for the sake of the: 
object beloved, These beautiful lines 
from Marmiou- night have furnished 
him with the bint— 


“ Oh Woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable us the shade 
By the tight quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou 2” 


Or these from Dodsley’s fragment, 
entitled “ The Wite,” 


Does fortune emile, how grateful must it prove 
To tread life's pleasing round with one we love ! 
Or does she frown ? the fair with softening art 
Will soothe our wees, or bear a willing part. 


We shall conclude by the following 
extracts, which, we will venture to af- 
firm, are not oftcn excelled in the com- 
pass of modera poetry. 
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The same important advantages wi , 
be found in boiling and evaporating a meet him again ere long, and once more 
kinds of vegetable, oily, or saline sub, to have an Opportumny of offering to 
stances ; and any operation requiring @ the world our testimony of his merits, 
heat considerably above that of boili patie 
water may be performed with pe ad purines: Mee 
and safety. i icularly appli . a 
ble to ie ny oe pera ae . When the French minister Valory 
various other branches of busines, 0k leave of Frederic the Great, he 
such ae soap-boiling salt-refining, d asked him by what the King his master 
ing, tallow-melting, chandling, &e. eoula co his Prussian Majesty * plea- 
Then follows a description of the ap- Sure? “ By a second revocation ot the 
paratus for boiling sugar and distillin et Edict of Nantes,” answered Frederic. 
~rum by the heat of steam :—the steam: A person of the name of Millot 
There is much of the pathetic ten. Wrote a book which he called “* Mega. 
derness of Byron in this passage. The 4tropogenésie, or the Art of Pees 
next will be found very strongly to re- 9g wise Children, Tis a pity. 


smith. not understand this art. 


Specimen of ambiguous wriling. 
Right specks of fleeey gold bestrew the skies, from one of the London N ewspapers, 


Tbe dewy ox is on his knee to rise ; — The East India Company, when 
The mist rolls off in eddies—smokes in it is refined. s i} ealseira, the Ene 
From opening cots, and all is still within, ee, sell saltpetre in the Eng- 
The pastoral family due task prepare lish market for Ql. 4s. Gd. the cw, 

Por whetted scythe, the milk pail, and the share : — ° 


And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and bee, 


eaadhee : From the same, 
Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy, 


One damsel chuckles shrill; her eackiing train ry REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 

Run with spread pinions, and dispute the grain: M. C. Hallaccka, Professor of Natural 

Another up her rested pitcher heaves, Philosophy at Pastel es published a des- 
Thay . : ¢ription of the e “cts Of an Air Spout (so he 

=e seem Ui ac calls it in contradistinction to Water Spout) 


_ Which happened on the 10th of May, on the 
~ estate of Prince Joseph Von Lobkow!tz. 
After three weeks continuation of a degree 


Some dittied plaint about a love that ki'ls, 
The laden wife meantime to market gors, 


Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose ; of heat very uncommon in April, and during 
Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny grass, Which the shy was constantly serene, a na- 
Or ehceks her portage billowing o'er the brass: tural phenomenon, of a singular and terrible 


While clatter'd plates, and roots jn hurry peeled, geen ting, oie place : ie estate of Gir- 
Announee her good man trudging £ id, te Dntz, near the town of the same name, io 
se a ad rier the Circle of Tabor. On the J0th of Miy 

; . (Whitsunday,) akout 4 o’clock in the after. 

The poem concludes with an Invo~ noon, the sky being perfectly clear, thunder 
cation, of which the following 8 part: clouds suddenly rose in the T ast, which rap- 


idly inveloped the whole Last and South of 


Oh, give me, Heaven! to sweeten latter life, the heavens. The West and North sides of 
And inend my wayward heart. a tender wife, the horizon remained unclouded, and the 
Who soothes me, tho’ herself with anguish wrung, heat of the “un continued to be very Oppres- 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue ; _ sive. About 3o'clock the Westwind became 
Sways by scion, kisers off my frown, more violent, and rapidly alternated With «ne 


kast,so that violent conflicts between the 


: two watids was perceived, which is shewn al- 
Alike to please me, her accomplished hand so by the direction in which the corn is lard. 


The harp and humely needle can command; Dus:.:g this conflict there was fo: med amoug 
And learning with such grace her tongue applies, the ciouds, which grew blacker, and throu h 


And reigns, unarm'd, a queen without a crown, 


Her very maxims wear a gay disguise. where the lightning flashed, a dark opa e@ 
Neat for my presence, as if princes came; Pillar (or Air Spont), the diameter ot which 
And modest, e’en to me, with brida’ shame ; was above OO fathoms, and which rose ina 
A friend,a playmate, as my wishes call, Wwhirlwird from the earth to tre cleus, 
A ready nurse, though summoned from a ball; which hung very low. The Air “pout thus 


formed, ccimitied dreadinl ravaze wr the 
fields, carrying with it in its Pur €. OF seat. 
tering al! around, stones, sand, a: eg, rth and 

geste : * Contunned its progress, with a hollow x und, 
Wishing Mr. B. such a wife, we tuke towne. the Last. By the refraction ard re. 


our leave of him, sincerely hoping to fection of the sun's rave falling fiom: the 


She holds in eye that conquest youth achiev'd, 
Loves without pomp, and pleases unpercciv’d. 


West on the pillar of duct. it loo' od dike a 
column of fire that reddened %e clouds, 


+¥or this th in Lord Byron's Thunder claps being beard at the same time, 
‘Bride of Abrdacee Set 7me” the inkabitants of the neighbouring places 


°° 7h, _—_—_ i = 
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spot with fire engines. A 
‘le from the fields of Kriwoschin, where, 
Properly speaking, the terrible scene began, 
the fiery column stopped over a fallow field, 
and hegantorage. This terrible pillar of 
fire revolved with incredible rapidity in a 
circle, sometimes horizontally, sometimes 
vertically, shot forth red scorching beams, 
and furrowed the ground, wh.ch it tore up, 
and with it stones several pouads ta weight, 
which it hurled, whizzing like sk y-rockets, 
into the air. This lasted about 15 minutes, 
A silvery stripe, in the shape of a tunnel, the 
point of which was turned towards the earth, 
was now formed in the middle of this Air 
Spout, which began at its top, and almost 
reached the centre. This silvery stripe con- 
tracted itself several times, and at la-t entire- 
ly disappeared. After this phenomenon, 
which bad continued almost three quarters 
ofan hoer, the Air Spout again began to 
move forward, and, in the back ground, a 
splendid rainhow appeared, which formed, as 
it were, a bridge over the colossal pillar. 
Meantime vivid lightning and constant thun- 
der issued from the clouds, which were Rey 
black, and partly reddened by the fiery pil- 
lar. The phenomenon, whic much resem- 
bled a volcano, then proceeded slowly to the 
Galgenberg, near Gisthenitz, from which the 
observers were driven by a shower of sand 
andatones. 
Here the fie 
foto @ cloud of dust, which 


hastened to the 


phenomenon was changed 
proceeded from 


Petri He terswip OT Nawe— 
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ary, and Historical. [vo. 4, 
mpion in thefield of English poetry.” 
rtainlyno one ever advocated her 
use so effectually as he has done in 
py before us; but we will con- 
ae 7 Preise 
nie difisrence atthe cebeaee 
tle pursuits and cha- 
macriatics of each sex, he goes on to 
re that women excel us in devotion 
i@stity, modesty, charity, good faith, 
giveness, and parental affection ; and 
umerates the various arts and attrac- 
bns which give them so strong an as- 


padancy over us. 


eco wate 

rodigious quantity of 
hail, that all the ditches and hollow places 
were full on the fifth day after. At Prague 
we saw, towards the East, the dreadtully 
black clouds which threatened a destructive 
tempest, but did not affectus. Tbe harom- 
eter fell the succeeding days mach below the 
mean height of the mercury. The tempera- 
ture of the air gradually cooled, eo that the 
thermometer of Reaumar at sanrise, on the 
31st of May, was only 3 degrees of heat. 
This Air Spoot is, in the chief particulars, 
like that which was observed on the 30th of 
August, 1806, at Palma-Novain the Venetian 


Frivul. 


of Kauryim, sach & 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


From the Moncbly Magazine. 
PATENT LATELY ENROLLED. 


To Philip Taylor, of Bromley, Mrddle- 
sex ; fora Method of applying the 
Heat of Steam in the Operations of 
Boiling, Distilling, &c. | 

VY WNHE inventions hitherto offered to 

the distiller have generally had for 
their object some one of the following 
advantages :— 
To reduce the consumption of fael ; 
To enable the distiller to work with great- 
er rapidity ; 
To guard 

over 5 

To prevent the injurious effect of fire on 


the wash or other fluid subjected to distilla- 
tion. 


against accidents from boiling 


In attaining some one or two of these 
advantages, others of equal or greater 
jinportance have always been sacti- 
ficed ; or the stills have been rendered 
difficult to manage, and not at all suite 
ed to opcrations on a large scale. The 
plan now proposed is free from thexe 
_ objections, and will be found to com- 
bine thes foregoing advantages with sev- 
eral others of considerable value. 


Mr, Taylor's mode of applying beat 


is found very economical as to the con- 
sumption of fuel ; the saving generally 
amounts to one third, and in some Cases 
even more. 

As the vessels or stills are not expos- 
ed to the destructive action of the fire, 
they are not liable to wear out ; they are 
more easily cleaned ; and may be made 
of any material capable of containing 
the builing fluid. It being necessary to 
surround them with brick work, much 
expense 13 saved ; and, from their oc- 
cupying less room, a far more conveni- 
ent arrangement of them can be made. 
The buildings in which such vessels are 
placed need not be lofty ; neither fire- 
place nor ash-pit being required under 
them, they may stand but little elevated 
from the ground, 

In the distillation of spirits, essential 
oils, simple waters, vinegar, &c. the 
improvement in Havour and quality will 
be found very considerable; at the same 
time that a larger product may be ob- 
tained, from its being possible to con- 
tinue the operation until the last portions 
are drawn over, without risk of injuring 
the stl. 


vor. 4.) 


The same important advantages will 
be found in boiling and evaporating all 
kinds of vegetable, oily, or saline sub- 
stances ; and any operation requiring & 
heat considerably above that of boiling 
water may be performed with certainty 
and safety. It is particularly applica- 
ble to many chemical operations, an 
vanous other branches of business ; 
such as soap-boiling, salt-refining, dy- 
log, tallow-melting, chandling, &c. 

Then follows a description of the ap- 
paratus for boiling sugar and distilling 
rum by the heat of steam :—the steam- 
boiler may be placed in any small build- 
ing adjoining either .the boiling-house 
er the still-house. It is represented in 
an engraving accompanying Mr. Tay- 
lor’s pamphlet, as placed in the shed 
which covers the fire-places of the 
teaches,* &c. now generally used. 
The fire-place of the steam-boiler, con- 
structed to burn cane-trash, wood, or 
coals, according to the situation in 
which it is to be employed. The mer- 
curial guage, which at the same time 
shows the state of the steam in the 
boiler, and provides for its escape long 
before it cap attain a pressure which 
would incur risk. The safety-valve, 
through which any superfluous steam 
passes off. The float guage, indicating 
the quantity of water in the boiler, and 
pointing out when it requires to be 
supplied. A cast-iron box rivetted to 
the boiler, containing a perfect safety- 
valve, which limits the pressure of the 
steam in the hoiler, and is so secured 
as to be inaccessible to the workmen. 

The boiler may be supplied with 
water by a pump worked by hand or 
attached to the steam-engine ; or an 
apparatus is furnished, if desired, which 
feeds the boiler without labour or ma- 
chinery. In either case, the water for 
this purpose is drawn from a ¢istern 
placed over the fire-flue at the end of 
the boiler ; and, by returning the con- 
densed water from the boiling and dis- 
tilling apparatus into the cistern, heat 
and labour are ceconomised. The 
principle on which the steam-boiler is 
eonstructed, the mode in which it is 
executed both as to material and work- 


* The name of the pans u:ed for boiling 
sugar in the West-Indies, 
Atmenzonm. Vol. 4. 
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manship, and the arrangement of its 
appendages, are such as to obviate eve- 
ry danger from mismanagemett, oF 
from its wearing out by long use. 


The following vessels are attached 
to the steam-boiler for boiling sugar 
and distilling rum :—Two clarifiers, 
each holding 500 gallons. They are 

laced at an elevation allowing of their 
ing singe with cane-juice from the 
mill. he index cocks regulate the 
heat admitted into the steam coils plac- 
ed at the bottom of the clarifiers ;— 
there are likewise two cocks to carry off 
the condensed water. Large cocks 
are inserted in the clarifiers to draw off 
the clarified cane-juice into the grand 
evaporator. Openings with screw- 
plugs are also provided to discharge the 
Impurities which settle at the bottom of 
the clarifiers, and render these vessels 
easy to clean. A scum funnel and 
pipe is attached to receive and carry off 
the scummings. The grand evapora- 
tor, capable of containing 620 gallons. 
The index cock, by which heat is ad- 
mitted into the steum coil of the grand 
evaporator, and by whieh the rate of 


boiling is regulated. A discharging 


valve, opened and closed with a lever 
handle, empties the contents of the 
grand evaporator into the second evap- 
orasor in a few minutes. The second 
evaporator, capable of containing 380 
gallons, furnished with steum coil, reg- 
ulating cocks, scum-funnel, and a dis- 
charging valve with lever handle, by 
which the teache can be supplied with 
syrup. The teache, containing 145 
gallona, provided with steam cod and 
regulating cocks, by which the boiling 
of the sugar is completed. The sugar 
when boiled to its proper proof can be 
drawn off into the coolers by means of 
a cock in the teache. 


The whole of the apparatus is sup- 
ported on a handsome and substantial 
frame work of cast iron, with steps and 
plattorms conveniently placed to get at 
the various vessels, Two stills, capa- 
ble of working 500 gallons each, pro- 
vided with copper heads, man-holes, 
and discharging cocks and index cocks, 
by which heat is admitted to the steam 
curls placed in the stills, and by adjuste 


ad 
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ing which the rate of their working is 
regulated, 
~ ‘These stills may be used with a com- 
mon worm or with the patent refrigera- 
tor, hy means of which distillation may 
be carried on without requiring water 
for condensation, and with great cecon- 
on of time, beat, and labour. 

his apparatus takes very little room, 
and is not jiable to be out of repair, 
the sulls and refrigerator may be placed 
in distinct buildings, and yet be heated 
by the same steam-boiler. The fol- 
lowing advantages will be found to re- 
sult from the adoption of this appara- 
tus:——The vessels employed are not 
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liable to wear out. Their first cost and 
the expense of erecting them are much 
less than of those in present use. La- 
bour, fuel, and time, are most material- 
ly economised by this mode of work- 
ing. The quality and quantity of the 
sugar produced will be improved and 
increased. The flavour of the rum dis- 
tilled by the heat of steam will be finer 
and cleaner than that which has been 
exposed to the action of fire. No sub- 
stance is more liable to be wasted or 
spoiled during its manufacture than su- 
gar; and it is beyond the reach of art 
to remedy ‘the most common injuries 
done to it. 
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FALLING STONES 


FROM THE MOON. 


From the London Moathly Magazine, August 1818. 


- ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


j’ Mr. Brande’s interesting Lectures 
on Mineralogical Chemistry, he late- 
ly introduced the following observations 
On meteoric stones. We do not, how- 
ever, agree with him in the theory of 
their origin, for many reasons ; but we 
will name one of a couclusive nature— 
viz, that, if they came from the moon, 
they could never fall beyond the paral- 
lel of twenty-seven or twenty-eight de- 
grees of north or south latitude. 

The first tolerably accurate narration 
(says Mr. Brande,) of the fall of a me- 
teoric stone, relates to that of Ensisheim, 
near Basle, upon the Rhine. The ac- 
count which is deposited in the church 
was thus :—A. D. 1492, Wednesday, 
7 November, there was a loud clap of 
thunder, anda child saw a stone fall 
from heaven ; it struck into a field of 
wheat, and did no harm, but made a 
hole there. The noise it made was 
heard at Lucerne, Villing, and other 
places ; on the Monday, King Maxi- 
tmilian ordered the stone to be brought 
to the castle, and, after having convers- 
ed about it with the noblemen, said the 

ople of Ensisheim should hang it up 
in their church, and his royal excellency 
strictly forbade any body to take any 
thing fromit. His eacellency, however, 
took two pieces himself, and sent anoth- 
er to Duke Sigismund of Austria. This 
stone weighed 255 lbs. 


In 1727, 27th November, the cele- 
brated Gassendi saw a burning stone fall 
ov Mount Vaisir,in Provence; he found . 
it to weigh 59|bs, 

In 1672, a stone fell near Verona, 
weighing 300\bs. And Lucas, when 
at Larissa, 1706, describes the falling 
of a stone, with a loud hissing noise, and 
smelling of sulpbur, 

In September, 1753, De Lalande 
witnessed this extraordivary phenome- 
non, near Pont de Veslh. In 1768, no 
less than three stones fell in different 
parts of France.: In 1790, there was 
a shower of stones near Agen, witness~ 
ed by Mr. Darcet, and several other re- 
spectable persons. And on the 18th 
of December 1795, a stone fell near 
Major Topham’s house in Yorkshire ; 
it was seen by a ploughman and two 
other persons, who dug it out of the 
hole it had buried itself in ; it weighed 
56lbs, 

- We have various other, and equaliy 
satisfactory, accounts of the same kind. 
All coocur in describing ea luminous 
meteor moving through the air in a 
more or less oblique direction, attended 
by a hissing noise, and the fail of sony 
and semi-metallic masses, in a state of 
ignition. We have, however, evidence 
of another kind, amply proving the pe- 
culiarities of these bodies. It is, thae, 
although they have fallen in very dif- 
fesent countries, and at distant periods, 


= 
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when submitted to chemical analysis, assuming what is impossible ; and the 
they all agree in component parts ; the persons who have taken up this conjec- 


metallic particles being composed of ture, have assumed one impossibility 


nickel and iroo ; the earthy of silex and to account for what they conceive to be 


magnesia. 

Large masses of native iron have been 
found in different parts of the world, of 
the history and origin of which nothing 
very accurate is known. Such are the 
great block of iron at Elbogen in Bohe- 
mia ; the large mass discovered by Pal- 
las, weighing 1600lbs. near Krasnojark, 
in Siberia: that found by Goldberry, 
in the great desert of Zahra, in Africa ; 
sheet also that mentioned by Mr. 

row, on the banks of the Great Fish 
river in southern Aftica ; and those 
noticed by Bruce, Bougainville, Hum- 
bolut, and others in America, of enor- 
6.,0us magnitude, exceeding thirty tons 
in weight. That these should be of the 
same source as the other meteoric stones 
seems at first to startle belief; but, 
when they are submitted to analysis, 
and the iron they contain found alloyed 
by nickel, it no longer seems credulous 
to regard them as of meteoric origin. 
We find nothing of the kind in the earth. 

To account for these uncommon vis- 
itations of metallic and lapideous bod- 
ies, a variety of hypotheses have been 
suggested. 

Are they merely earthly matter fused 
by lightning? Are they the offspring 
of any terrestrial volcano? These were 
once favourite ootions ; but we know 
of no instance in which similar bodies 
have in that way been produced, nor 
do the lavas of known volcanos in the 
least resemble those bodies, to say no- 
thing of the inexpticable projectile force 
that would here be wanted. This is 
merely explaining what is puzzling, by 


ge 


another ; namely, that the stony bod- 
ies should come from any other source 
than our own globe. | 

The notion that these bodies come 
from the moon, though it has been 
laughed at as lunacy, is, when impar- 
tially considered, neither absurd nor 
impossible. It is quite true,that the qui- 
et way in which they visit us is against 
such an origin ; it seems, however, that 
any power which would move a body 
6000 feet ia a second, that is, about 
three times the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, would throw it from the sphere ‘of 
the moon’s attraction into that of our 
earth. The cause of this projective 
force may be a volcano, and, if thus im- 
pelled, the body would reach us in 
about two days, and enter our atmos- 
phere with a velocity of about 25,000 
feet in a second. Their ignition may 
be accounted for, either by supposing 
the heat generated by their motion ia 
our atmosphere sufficient to ignite them, 
or by considering them as combustibles, 
ignited by the mere contact of air. . 

While we are considering the possi- 
bility of these considerations, it may be 
remembered that, in the great labora- 
tory of the atmosphere, chemical changes 
may happen, attended by the produc- 
tion of iron and other metals ; that, at 
all events, such a circumstance is. with-. 
in the range of possible occurrences ; 
and that the meteoric. bodies, which. 
thus salute the earth with stony show- 
ers, may be children of the air, created. 
by the union of simpler forms of matter. 


INTELLIGENCE: 


LITERARY aNh PHILOSOPHICAL: WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
———E ae ; 


_ From the London Monthly Magazine, Ang. 1818, 


T has been our rare fortune, in the prog- 

ress of this miscellany ,to be the harbingers 
of the various important discoveries which, 
during the last twenty-five ycars, have done 
honour to the geniusof man. Notwithstand- 
ing the lofty pretensions of learned bodies 
and societies, we have, with few exceptions, 
. been the first to draw these discoveries from 
Obecurity, and exhibit to the world their 
claiios in a clear and popular maoper ; aad 


it is our glory, inregard to several of them, © 
that, in recommending them, we have often: 
stood alone, and have generally been oppos- 

ed by contemporary journalists, and not an- — 
frequently by professors of science. We have * 
now to announce another application of phi- 
losophy to the arts of life, so pregaant with 
advantages, and so extensive in its purposes, — 


_as to threaten an entire revolation in the 


economy and formatioa ef oar domestic ¢3- 


- 
” 


“ 
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tablishments. In the Number for April last, 
we intraduced the details of a system of 
warming houses, by means of the steam gen- 
erated in a small boiler, worked in any out- 
building, and conveyed by pipes te hollow- 
sided cylinders placed in the rooms of a 
house ; and we stated in such clear terms the 
advantages of this Nain mode of propagat- 
ang heat, that the work-shops engaged in the 
manpufactories have bad more orders than 
ey oe execate. The experiments made 
in the course of these erections have, howev- 
er, determined a fact which cannot fail to 
lead to a great extension of the system. | It 
appears that steam, conveyed in pipes nearly 
Aalf a mile in length, has suffered at the ex- 
tremity no sensible diminution of heat ; conse- 
quently, hot steam may be diffused for pur- 
ses of heating houses, in a radius from the 
_ boiler of at least half a mile; and perhaps 
even of two, three, or more miles. Here 
then is a principle by which beat may be 
conveyed from a public boiler or magazine, 
where it is generated, to any desirable dis- 
tance; and thence may be conveyed into 
houses for the purpose of keeping the rooms 
at any temperature, just as gas for light, or 
water for culinary purposes, is now conveyed 
Into them. We thus divest ourselves at once 
of coal or wood fires, of all their smoke, filth, 
and dangers; and also of chimnies, grates, 
and their accessories. In cost, the ratio is 
very high in favour of the heat of steam, as 
ten to one,. and twenty to one, according to 
circumstances. In effective heat, in whole- 
someness, in enjoyment, and in luxury, there 
ean be no comparison, Thus a bushel of re- 
fuse coal and cinders, costin aca or 
a shilling, will boil a copper for fifteen hours, 
and generate steam enough to keep tenor 
twelve roomsat a uniform and equally dif- 
fused temperature of sixty or seventy de- 
tees. Of course it is the same whether 
ese rooms are in one house, six houses, or 
twelve houses ;* and hence the incalculable 
advantages of this application of steam. 
Houses, manufactories, schools, churches, 
hamlets, villages, cities, and even the great 
metropolis itself, may thus be heated from 
one or many boilers, or from one or many 
stations, as may be most convenient. Smoke, 
the nuisance of towns, will thus at once be 
exterminated ; because that which is gener- 
ated at the public boilers may easily be con- 
sumed, or condensed. We thus also clear 
society of the stigma and the crimes of chim- 
Rey-sweeping ; and diminish the hazards 
and the horrors of those conflagrations which 
are as dangerous to our property as our lives. 
In fine, we expect that these observations 
will, in due time, have the effect of render- 
ing Steam-heating Socielies as general, as pop- 
ular, and as lucrative, as Gas-lighting Socte- 
ties ; and we hope, in consequence, to wit- 
ness, in the universal saccess of both, a great- 
* It is proved, by experiment, that every su- 
pei vot of a metallic hollow cylinder twill 
t 250 cubic feet of air, at 6L°, 70°, or 80°, 
as may be desirable. A cylinder, four feet 
high, and sixteen inches diameter, that is, hav-- 
ing sixteen feet on the inside, will therefore heat 
8000 cubic fect of air, or a room thirty feet 
4 beghi and nine feet high. It appears, also, 
that one small boiler will keep four such cy- 
ee at 70° ban : and, therefore, will heat 
welve rooms, ure eighteen feet square, and 
eight feet high. ae ae 
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er triumph of philosophy thao philosophers 
themselves bave ever contemplated. 

Mr. W. Aust, of Gray’s-Ion Road, has in- 
vented an instrament for freeing the shaft 
horse when fallen with a loaded cart. The 
instrument consists of the simple addition 
to the common props of the cart, of an iron 
bar and hook, about half their length, attach- 
ed to the top of each prop, and a bent iron 
prong at the bottom, to prevent their slip- 
ping ; the props are strengthened with an 
tron ferule at each end. 


The Oolite, or freestone, found at Bath, is 
very soft and porous, is easily penetrated by, 
and absorbs a considerable quantity of, wa- 
ter. Ithas of late been formed into wine- 
coolers and butter-jars, in place of the com- 
mon biscuit ware, and, from the facility with 
which the water passes through it, so as tu ad- 
mit of evaporation at the surface, it succeeds 
very well. But the most ingenious applica- 
tion of this stone is in the formation of circe- 
lar pyramids, having a number of grooves 
cut one above the other on its surtace ; these 
| tAmoer are soaked in water, and a small 

ole made in the centre filled; salad seed is 
then sprinkled in the grooves, and, being saps 
plied with water from the stone, vegetate. 
and, io the course of some days, produces a 
crop of salad ready to be placed on the table. 
The hole should be tilled with water daily, 
and, when one crop is plucked, the seeds are 
brushed out and another sowa. 


The number of persons executed for For- 
gery, in England, from 1790 to 1818, is 146! 


Mr. Samuel Young’s second publication of 
Minutes of Cases of Cancer, at the Cancer la- 
stitution, instituted by the late Mr. Whit- 
bread, merit the notice of the entire body of 
the faculty ; and to the afflicted they will 
recommend themselves. To tte cases Mr. 
Young has added an appendix, containing a | 
reprint of his valuable dissertation on the oa- 
ture and action of cancer, with a view toa 
regular mode of cure, which was first publish- 
ed in 1805. 


Mr. Birkbeck’s Letters from the Illinois 
are characterized by the same guod sense 
and benevolence as his former productions. 
Nothing but courage to undertake the voy- 
age appears to be necessary to enable any 
family, which is not quite devoured by taxes, 
tythes, and high rents, to settle in sucial se- 
curity, as freeholders, in the must genial cli- 
mate and most productive svil on the globe. 
The two last no country possesses in more en- 
viable degrees than England; but, alas! the 
passions of wicked ministers, and of the bor- 
ough-faction, have destroyed the bounties of 
Heaven. It remains to be seen, whether the 
unmanageable minurity will be able to en- 
force a more just and rational policy, so as 
to keep our industrious population at home ; 
if not, then we fear the political liberty of 
the two Americas will draw from us our life’s 
best blood, in hundreds, and even thousands, 
of such nobles of nature as Mr. Birkbeek. 
All Europe, indeed, without an entire re- 
generation of its social and political system, 
must, from the operation of the same cause, 
soon become a mere caput mortuum, like 
modero Greece, or Asia Minor. According 
to Mr. B. in this Jand of Canaan, land sells 
at the rate of two dollars an acre ; wheat is 
Se. 4d. per bushel; and beef and pork 2d. pec 
pound, The svil is fertile and easy of tillage 
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there is nothing to be deducted from the 
profits for poor-rates, tythes, or rent; and 
the taxes amount to about one farthing per 
acre. At the end of fuurteen years, the stock 
ofa propricear will be accumulated, and the 
worth of his estate increased, and no renew- 
al wanted : besides, the capital required by 
an English farmer, at least donbles that re- 
quired by an Illinois proprietor. For about 
half the capital required for the cultivation 
ef worn-out soils in England, a man may 
establish himself as a proprietor there, with 
every comfort, and the certainty of establish- 
ing bis children as well or better than him- 
self. To labouring people, aud to mechan- 
_ 1€s, this country seems to afford every oppor- 
tunity to obtain comfort and independence, 
with the certainty of escape from the calam- 
ities hoth of war and peace,---from uppres- 
sion and taxation. The government imposes 
no taxes, and the whole system of interval 
taxation has been abolished by a late jaw, 
which, at the same time, decreed a large 
sum for canals, bridges, &c. Mon. Mag. 


_ Lhe Journal of a Residence in Icelaad, dur- 
ing the years 1814 and 1815, by Lbenezer 
Henderson, D. D. a Missionary trom the Bi- 
ble Society,—-hears the most ample evidences 
of his zeal. Where the researches of his 
predecessors do not furnish Dr. Henderson 
with data of theories, he exhibits a wonder- 
ful degree of assurance in getting out of his 
depth; that is to say, to get fuoting in the 
credulity of his reader, by torturing into 
his journal some verse of his Bible, or some 
shred of poetic rodomontade. Dr. Hender- 
son Calls bis journal, ** My Assemblage of 
Wonders ;” and, truly, he makes it marvel- 
loasly edifying, by iNustrating may parts of 
the sacréd writers, from the volcanic moun- 
tains, herds of rein-deer, hot-spriugs, the 
rora Borealis, and Scandinavian poetry. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than many 
of the titles of the poems which compose the 
Prosodiacal Edda, or teacher. Onc of these 
sublime and reverend pieces is, * A dialogue 
hetween Thor and the ferryman Harbard, 
who wonld not, oo any account, row him 
across &@ riyer:” another treats of “a visit 
from Thor aud Tyn to the giant Hyrmir, in 
order to procure from this last geutleman, 
**a kettle in which to feast the gods ;” and 
another, is a song about “a band-sill, in 
which two giant girls were wont to grind 
gvld,” for his Majesty of Denmark, King 
Troda. Ibid. 


There are a number 6f modern Greeks 
Poeun their studies at Munich, Wurtz- 

urgh, Gottingen, Jena, and other German 
Universities, At Wartzburgn, one of the 
studeots is sontoa Prince of Epirus. They 
purehase many books to take with them to 
their native country ; and great effects may, 
we think, be anticipated from this importa- 
tion of enlightening literature, as well as 
from the acquisition of knowledge in the 
politics and science of Europe. 


Lavy Morean is at present in London 
superintending the printing of her new work 
entitled “* Flurence Macarthy.” It is anoth- 
er national tale, belonging, it is said, to pre- 
sent times and manners. 

Dr. Jacob, demonstrator of anatomy in the 
University of Dublin, has discovered and 
demoostrited in his Jectures vu the diseases 
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of the eye, this spring, a membrane ek 
the external surface of the retina in man ap 
other animals. 


Miss Thurtle’s History of France, from the 
earliest Periods to the second Return of Louis 
A VILT,—-is a book constructed with ability, 
for the use of young persons. 


M. de Chateaubriand’s three first volumes 
of the History of France are, it issaid, on 
tke eve of publication. s 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, ada. 1818. 


The charm is dissolved, a reaction has suc-. 
ceeded, and, in despite of the ice islands, and 
the conjectures of the learned, we have at 
length and in turn enjoyed a summer as high 
in temperature as avy, or must of those, 
which used to warm our ancestors. Hurvest 
commenced, some ten days or a fortnight 
since, in the south-western counties, and will 
soon become general. The long-continued 
drought has greatly injured all the crups,--- 
wheat, it is Lo be hoped, least of all, as most 
able to endure drougit, and geuerally pro- 
ductive in dry seasons. In sume, perhaps 
many, parts, the wheat will be undoubtedly 
agreat crop; in others, middblng, beiow aa 
average ; and, upou scalding gravels, and 
weak and arid soils, the produce will be 
light. The wheat plant has been universally 
tinged with mucor, in consequence of atmos- 
pheric vicissitude and drought ; and consid- 
erable quantities of blighted and smutted 
wheat may be expected. The wuole of tte 
spriog crops—-barley, oats, beans, peas, will 
be short, throughout England; in some parts, 
the barley will barely retarn seed. Onthe 
other hand, letters from various districts in 
Scotland represent barley and oats as pruba- 
ble:to be the best crops, the wheats not prom- 
igjng to reachan average. Hay, of every 
Species, well got, but universally light ; and 
gteen food never more scarce, affording a 
Cheerless prospect for winter. They who, 
having land well adapted, stocked it with 
lucerne, will have ample reason to applaud 
theirforcsight and economy. Little progress 
has been yet made in turpipsowing, for want 
of rain; and great part of the plants, alrea- 
dy above ground, have perished, with the ex- 
ception of some of the northern counties, 
where some showers having oppurtunely tal- 
len, large bread ths of tarni ps have been sown, 
and are in a healthy and flourishing state. 
Hops and fruit, particularly the orchard 
fruits, promise to-be most abundant, eqaal to 
the most productive seasons; ptars and 
plums are said to be exceptions. Many hop 

lantations are as clean and pure, in leaf und 

ine, as the oldest planter bas witucssed. 
The potatoe crop greatly in waut of rain. 
The weather has been extremely favourable 
for the sheep -shearing, and the clip will be 
most valuable, as wvol is perhaps higher in 
price than ever known before, aad still ap- 

arently advancing. Both fat cattle and - 
ean somewhat lowers stores considerably 

80, On account of the wantof food, Pigs’ 
scarce and dear. Milch and in-caif cows 

reatly in request; and horses, of good quil- 
Ity, at extremely high prices. Tne demand 
from abroad for English well-bred mares has 
been greater, within the last twelve monthy, 
thao ever before experienced, 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


We are tempted by the beauty of our Pottical con- 
tributions this day, to point parucuiar notice to 
‘ the following pieces. 


THE STAR. 
Hoe” brilliant on the Ethiup brow of 


; Night 
Beams yon fix’d Star! whose intermitting 
blaze, 


Like Woman’s changefuleye, now shuns our 


; aze, 
Then soark ied forth in loveliness of light. 
Still-twinkling speck! thou seemest to my 

sight. 
In size : spangle on the Tyrian stole 
Of Majesty, mid hosts more mildly bright, 
Altho’ of worlds the centre and the soul ! 
Sure ‘twas a thing for Angels to have seen, 
When God did hang those lustres thro’ the 


8k y--- 

Suns, founts of life ! and Darkness sought to 
screen ; 

With dusky wing her dazed and haggared 
eyr--- | 

In vain, for, pierced with myriad shafts, she 


died ; 
Aad now her timid Ghost dares only brood 
O’er Planets in their midnight solitude--- 
Doom'd all the day in Oceau’s c.uves to hide, 
Thou burning Axle of a star-verged Wheel | 
Dost thou affi.ct the Beings of thy ra 
With feelings such as earth-buro 
feel—- 
Pride, passion, hate, distrust and agony ? 
Do any weep o’er blighted hopes---or curse 
The hoar thy light first usher’d them to life? 
Doth Malice, keener than Assa‘sin’s knite, 
Stab in the dark? or seeming friendship, 


retches 


worse--- 
Skill’d nd the heart with serpent coil to 
wind--- 
Forsake and leave his sleepless sting hehind? 
No! if [deem’d it [ should cease to logk 
Beyond the scene where thousands know 
those ills ; 
Norlonger read that bright!y-letter’d boo 
Which ae uafolds---whuse page of beaury 
fills 
The breast with hope of an immortal Jot, 
When tears are dried, and in,uries forgot ! 
Oh! when the soul, ‘no louger eartihward 
weigh’d, 
Exults tow’ rd heaven on swift seraphic wing-- 
Among the joys past man’s imagining, 
It may be one to scan, o’er space display'd, 
Those wond’rons works our bliuduess now 
. debare--  - 
The awful secrets written in the Stars! 


= 


THE COMET. 
Regnorum eversor rubuit lethale Comrres. 


EHOLD! amidst yoo wilderness of staps 
(Angels aud brigit-eyed deities, that 
guard 
The inver skies, whilst the Sun sleeps by night) 
Is one unlike the rcat---mishapen—-red—- 


) 
: + 


A 


' Or half the globe made desolate. 


' 


And wandering from its golden course. It 
seems 
Some spirit from the nether world hath ’scaped 
Heaven’s vigilance, aud mixed with purer 
forins 
To work there deeds ofevil. If Sybils now 
Breathed their dark oracles, or nations bent, 
As oncethey bent, before Ajolio’s shrine, 
And owned the frenzied priestess’ auguries, 
What might not this portead ?--Changes, and 
acts 
Of fear, aud bloody massacres—perchance 
Some sudden end to this fair-formed creation-- 
Behold | 
It glares---how like an omen. If that I 
Could for a time forget myself in fable, 
facies ar Heathen storied) I could fane 
his were indeed some spirit, ’scaped by 
chance 
From torments in the central earth, and flung 
Like an eraption from the thundering breast 
OF tna, or those mighty hills that stand 
Like giants on the Quitu plains, to spread 
Coutagion thro’ the skies. Thus Satan once 
Sprang up eeventurnus from Heli’s blazing 
porch ; . - 
And (like a stream of fire) winged his fierce 


wily 
Ambiguous---andismayed—-thro’ frightful 
Wastes, 
To where, amidst the jarring elements, 
Ster. Chaos sate, and everlasting Night 
Held her dominion---yetevea there he foand 
The way to Edeu, But away such thoughts, 
Lest I, bewtlderéd by my phantasy, . 
Dream of dark iils to come, and dare believe 
ue my cyes agaist the gracious light 
ow given) that tie Eternal Power can sleep 


ae 


While mischief walks the world. 


THE MOON. 
IL FRENVE ICO, 


M* mind is full of many wanderings, 
Past thoughts, turstcome like shadows 
from We graves, 
Dissalving as we clas, them,---sudden sounds, 
Tit have no tones of eartily minsteelsy, 
But seem to tall bathed isthe avney dews, 
Aud sott as star-l.gat--Yet within tue brain, 
Waking strange fantasies, and then they fly, 
Aud leave me feeding on my melancholy. 
Twilight is gone at List, and night iscome, - 
To torture me. And now tts herald wind 
Comes gushing chilly taro’ my prison bars, 
LT hate thee! yet thou’rt lovely to Earth’s 
. slaves: 
To the ttred sca-boy nestling in the shrouds3;-- 
The soldier loves thee. wea: y from hismarch, 
And longing to ungird his barnessry ; 
Theo’eriaourd peasant feels thee tall of life, 
And thy dim clouds stoop down, a covering 
Of genial sluinber on his quiet bed. 
But to the bravn of visious, to tora hearts 
Mouldering, like embers that yet feed their 
flame, . 
Mother of spectrez, thou’rt a fearful thing. 
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Bat light is stealing dimly thro’ my cell, His locks are amber rays, that sparkling fall, 
Streak upon streak, like ebon ivory-lined. Parted, around his high, pure brow,and shade, 


The Moon has risen. 
the clouds 

She sweeps her way, a bark magnificent, 

Careering lonely thro’ a silver sea, 


Now the white billow hides ber-- now she rolls In feathery 
A 
Nor fragrance, as they 
But followed with wild, sudden symphonies 

white blowingrose, That earthly harps know not; an odorous 


Free thro’ a sapphire depth, anon a ring 

Swells round her, swiftly tinged with widen- 
ing hues 

Of watery pearl, and the 

As if her prow had plunged, and chatfed the 


a blue 
Of that celestial ocean into foam. 


—_—_ —_———_—~"_— i —_—_—sa—iaO 


I feel as if strong pinions on my feet 
Were lifting me from ea: th,--- | see the Moon 
Fxpanding as Irise. ‘Tis lovelier now, 
Tho’ ern but from midair. Long emerald 
urs 
Mingled with purple, and the sapphire light 
That beams from evening waters, image there 
ada of bright beauty, solemn giades, soft 
| ills | 
Empurpled with the mantle of rich blooms 
That know no time of fading, crystal lakes 
Fanned but by musky gales those sweel buds 
breathe. 
Thou art no pilgrim-bark thro’ heavenly seas; 
_ Bot asoft lower Parasdise, to soothe 
The spirits of the innocent, ere they pass | 
Before the loftier throne. Here rest, sweet 
babes 
That looked but upon earth, and wept and 
Maidsthat like may-dew shone, and were ex- 
_ haled 3--- ‘\ 
High hearts that died of iu love, 
As myrtle blossoms, dropt without a wiod 3— 
Disastrous patriots, fallen before they won 
The desperate Geld,--their laurels pluck’d, 
not wreath’d 3—- 
Bards, that with nature’s touch awoke the 
arp, graves ‘ 
Yet won not the world’s ear, till on their 
That sweet harp echoed drawing use less ears, 
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I’ve reach’d thee now. Thoa art no Paradise, 
Where injured Spirits briguten for high 
Heaveo, 

Thon art a lonely throge ; thy canopy 

Veils the resplendent Angel of our world. 

A thonsand seraphs in their circles wait 

On Him, the Servant of a mi htier ONE. 

Some he commands to wheel in holy watch 

Around the globe,some from their plumes to 

our 

The hareeat blooms of gold, some to drop dew 

And odourson the shrub,andispringing flower, 

Some to tint beauty’s check ,or limn tle ciouds 

With light of gems, and blusres of the morn. 

But in his own high hand he holds the reins 

That rule the Ocean. Stilt L see him not, 

So deep a veil is round his kingly ten& 

Flashing thick brilliance like a web of stars. 

Itopens. Thou bright sitter on that throne ! 

My spirit sinks before thee, as the night 

Before the morn.---’Tis not the diadem 

_ Floating io diamond fires upon tty brow, 
Nor sceptre, tho’ it glow wth living hight 

Perpetual, pearly flame and lambent gold ; 

I bend before thy power of loveliness. 


m_—_a____ ——— 


He sits like one embosom’d in high thought, 
His arm outstretch’d,and hand apon theglobe 
OF his fixed sceptre 9 his eye gazing far 

And forward, shooting outa calm, loug blaze 
Biee as the tightaings om the summer eve. 


How glorious thro’ Clustering, the cheek, 


({died,--- | 


where flowers of Par- 
adise 


Mix with the splendours of the western Sun. 
He stands, and his broad wings aufold above 


light, pavilioning bis state, 
not without sound, 


Iver capopy 3 
rufile that sweet air ; 


breath 


Richer than myrtles and the Persian rose, 
Crush’d, wreat 


"d and weeping,i th’ evening 
dew. x. 
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THE SWORD SONG. , 


BY KORNER. 


> 


Those characteristics of poetry,in respect to style arm 


imagery, Tost esteemed in one particular tongur, 

are not easy to be conveyed in a translation, with- 

out violating the rules of propricty fixed for the 

language into which the translation is mad. 

There is great difficulty im avoiding, on onc han’, 

the total annihilation of all that characterizes the 

foreign writer except his mere words, and on the 

other, of writing what may be almost deemed non- 

sense when given in a new dress, by too great & 
fidelity to the original : these extremes should he 

avoided in a good translation ; and herein consists 

the principal art of making one. It is not amiss, 
however, when the genius of a language will allow 

it,especinily for the gratification of the curious ress 
der, how and then to give a translation as near As 

possible in manner and spirit to the original, even 
when it may seem new and uncouth if compared te 
productions written in the vermacular tongu.- 

The following wild and singular poem of the cele 
brated German poet Korner, entitled * The Sword 
Song,” wrvten a few hours only before ‘he was 
killed, on the 25th of August, 1813, will exemplity 
this, and will no doubt interest those who are 
pleased with the Jbold iraagery and the novelty of 
German poetry : itu rendered in every respect 
as near to the original as possible. 


HOU sword upon my belted vest, 
What means thy glittering polis 
crest ? 
Thoy seen’st within my glowing hreast 
To raise a flame---Hurrah } 


«© A Herseman brave supports my blade, 
The weapon ofa freeman made 3 
For bim [ shine, for him I'll wade 

Thro’ blood and death---Hurrah ” 


Yes, my good -word, behold me free, 

I fond affection bear to thee, 

As though thou wert betrothed to me 
My earliest bride---Hurrah t 


& Soldier of Fortune, Lam thine, 

For tbee alove ny blade shall shire--- 

When, Saldecr, shall 1 call thee mine, 
Soined in the field ?---Hurrab ! 


Soon as our bridal morn st:all tise, ‘ 
While the shrill trumpet’s summons flies, 
And the red canpon rends tre skies, 

We ll join our pands---Hurrah t 


‘© O sacred union {---haste away, 

Ye tardy moments of del.y — 

I long, my bridegrcom, for the day 
fo be thy bride---Hurrab 


hed 


” 
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Why cling’st thou in the scabbard---why ? 
ou tron fair of destiny, 
Su wild=—so tond of batile-c ‘ 
Why cling’st thoa so ?—Hurrah ! 
“TT hold tyself in dread reserve, 
Fierce---fond in battle-fields to serve, 


The cause of freedom to preserve— 
For this I wait-—-Hurrah 1” 


Rest---still in aarrow compass rest--- 

Fre a loug space thon shalt be blest, 

Within my ardent grasp comprest--- 
Ready for figitt-—Hurrah t 


** Oh let me not too long await--—- 

I love the gory field of ate, 

Where death's rich roses grow elate - 
In bioody bloom-—Hurrah {" 


Come forth ! qaick from thy scabbard fly, 
Thou pleasure of the Soldier's eye--- 
Now toghe scene of slaughter hie— 

Thy native home---Hurrah ! 
** O glorious thas in nuptial tie, 
To join beneath heaven’s canopy— 
Bright as a sunbeam of the sky, 

Glitters your bride---Hurrah !” 


Then out, thee messenger of strife, ° 
Thou German soldier's lighted wife- 
Who feels not renovated life 

When clasping thee ?~Hurrah ! 


When in thy scabbard on my side, 
I seldom glanced on thee, my bride ; 
Now Heaven has bid us ne'er divide, 
Forever joined—Hurrab ! 
Thee glowing to my lips I'll ress, 
And all iy ardent one confess— 
O cursed be he, without redress, 
Who thee forsakes---Hurrah ! 
Let joy sit in thy polished eyes, 
White ate sparkles flashing rise-—- 
Oar marriage-day dawns in the skies, 
‘bly Bride of Steel-—Hurrah ! 


THE BLUNDER, 


OR, THE DANGER OF NEW INVENTIONS. 
(The idea taken from the French.) 


An Epistle from Richard in Town to Robin in the 
Country. 
DEAR ROBIN, 
OU must know cousin Straggle has 
wander'd to Town, 
Fuil of country conceit and of rustic renown; 
Here he stares without wonder, applauds 
withoat skill, 
And genie his due rounds like a horse in a 


mill. 

He has pick’d up his notions and sticks to 
bis text, 

And what he says one day repeats it the next, 

He fancies ’tis good at the play not to laugh; 

And when making a parcnase, tu give but 
the half. 

Of Lendon he thinks that he knows all the 

ts ry 


chea 
And takes no civility met in the streets :--- 
Qnce in anger was going to kaock a mano 


own, (crown, 
Who saw that he'd dropt from his pocket a 
And who offer’d litely togive him hisown ! 
Bat being thus threaten’d he let it alone. 


— i wee 000 ees 


Surprised by his visit last night at my tea, 

hen taking bis seat and then slapping his 

__ knee, {and a grin, 
With a pause, which was held ’twixt a laugh 
Ere yet he could venture his speech to begia-~ 
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“Why, my dear cousin Dick! I have hed 


such a gu [-— 
I went tu the rout the last evening you know, 
And a little time after the end of the dance, 
I was lounging about, when I lit on « chance: 
Would you guess it, dear boy ! why the hand- 
somest Lags (glass. 
Was taking a peep at your friend thro’ her 
But this is not all-—-for the fine things she said 
Have not for a moment been out of my head: 
Spoke in praise of my colour, commended 
my shape, [escape 
Said something of brightness, which made its 
how charming ! 


Bat the words of how lovely ! 
how sweet ! 
To accents of love twas my hap thus to meet. - 
Who can tell what emotions man thus flat. 
ter'd feels? ~ [my heels ; 
knew not which was upmost, my head or 
Yet not to be wanting in laying my part, 
I made my advances, my band on my heart, 
And attempted a speeth-—but it stuck in the 


Way, 
And I found in the end [ had nothing to say; 
So dropping the hand which with courage [ 
took ' 


00 ? 
I made her my bow---but I gavesuch a look! 
Then went to my lodgings and wrote her a 
letter, [ better. 
TI scarce think our Parson er you could do 
She’s a very fine fortune, I took care of that, 
So I think I have managed the business quite 
pat.” 
‘ Yes, a pat on the head with a bullet may 
show (owe, 
our wit this adventure you 
For a rival in Black, ora rival in red, 
May sr let yeu know how your message 
as sped. 


- Here---look through this tube, and perceive 


what an ass (ing bat glass |! 
You have made of yourself.—she was pale 
So a truce to your visions of fancy and hope, 
What you took to yourself, was her Kalei” 
doscope.’ 


But now, my dear Robin, the secret you'll 


eep, 
Or poor cousin Straggle may pay for the peep. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. : 
THE ARTIST’S CHAMBER. 
ft 


4 SKETCH ON THE SPOT. . 


di hag room was low and lone, but lingered. 
there, 
Lo careless loveliness the marks of mind ; 
The page of chivalry, superb and drear, 
Beside a half-filled vase of wine reclined, 
Told how romance and gaiety combined. 
And there, like things of immortality, 
Stood Statues, in their master’s soul eoshrio’d, 
Venus, with the sweet smile and heaven ly 


eye ; 
And the sad, solemn beauty of pale Niopg. 


And scattered round, by wall and sofa lay 
Emblems of thought, that loved from Earth 
to spring. 
Upon a portrait fell the evening ray, 
Touching with splendour many an auburm 
rin 
That veil'd a brow of snow, and crimsoning 
Tae cheek of beauty like an opening rose. 
And there lay a guitar, whose silver string 
Is ere: as the soft wind o’er it flows, 
The tones it breath’d onSpanisb hills ateven- 
iog’s close. 
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TRADITIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


From the Literary Gazette, August 1818, 


aN AUTUMN NEAR THE RHINE. 8vo. 1818. 


ris is one of the most pleasing 
journals of a Continental Excur- 
sion which has appeared since the 
opening of the communications, or we 
might rather say of the Mine for trav- 
ellers, which, to own the truth, has 
been dug and bored most persevering- 
ly, till some ore and much rubbish has 
been brought to the surface and import- 
ed into England, in packages of the 
shape of unpretending duodecimos, 
convenient octavos, and respectable- 
looking quartos. The author has fol- 
lowed rather a new vein, and has, we 
think, extracted some tolerable speci- 
mens of metal from it ; and as he has 
been obliging enough to give it us up- 
mixed with too much, though there is 
a little, of the common make-weight 
earthy matter, we are bound to a fa- 
vourable report of his production. 

The Ex-Queen of Sweden, called 
the Helen of the North for her beauty, 
is one of the author's portraits. 

** The Queen, now above thirty years 
of age, still retains that interesting ex- 

ression of countenance which is the 
ioe part of beauty. Her figure is 
slender aod graceful ; and her delicate 
complexion, and soft grey eyes, give 
bec the features which are not quite 
Grecian, an expression of feminine 
R Atuenxgzum. Vol. 4. 


softness almost bordering on timidity.. 
She has all the appearance of having 
suffered much: but the expression of 
her countenance is rather that of pen- 
sive mildness than of melancholy. Her 
features have a tone of quick sensibili- 
ty, which a lady happily described, in 
observing that the Queen always ap- 
peared on the point of smiling or weep- 
ing. Her manners are simple, and 
frank in the highest degree. - - - - - 
She is a good English scholar, and ad- 
mired the poems of Lord Byron and 
Moore. - - = - - The Princess (her 
daughter) is of a slender delicate fig- 
ure, not without grace. The Prince 
(ber son) a tall well-looking youth of 
sixteen, simple and good-humoured, 
with a strong resemblance to his father, 
is Dow pursuing his education at the 
University of Heidelberg, under the 
care of a respectable Swiss governor. 
The Queen has some thoughts of send- 
ing her son to an English Upiversity.” 
This Prince, who is within a tow 
weeks of the same age as Oscar Berna- 
dotte, no doubt looks forward with 
hope to the throne of ins ancestors. 


We had intended to extract, at 


length, the author’s very spirited ac- 
count of German Universities, as repre-“ 
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sented by Heidelberg; but we can on- land blushed as he gave it, for it was the 


ly say, that in form and discipline, &c. 
they resemble the Scotch rather than 
the English. The students reside io 
lodgings, and there is no academicel 
costume. In Germany, however, in 
their boyish patriotism, they have adopt- 
ed that of her ancestors three centuries 
ago, and the students are seen in this 
masquerade, 

‘‘Swaggering mustachioed youths, 
their hair flowing on their shoulders, 
without cravats, and with pipes in their 
mouths,” 

The traditions on the banks of the 
Rhine furnish matter more amusing 
than the history of these young zealots, 
however more their present mode of 
thinking and acting may influence the 
fate of Europe : 


Traditions on the Banks of the Rhine. 


“‘ The tradition concerning the cas- 
tle or rather hermitage of Rolandseck 
says, that it was christened after Ro- 
land the gallant nephew-of Charlemagne, 
who, as the story goes, set out one day 
from his uncle’s palace at Ingelheim on 
@ picturesque tour, on the banks of the 
Rhive.—He dropped in at the chateau 
of a valiant knight, who received him 
with a friendly squeeze of the hand ; 
while his daughter (who like other 
young ladies in those good days, was 
not above being useful) ran to fetch 
him some home-made bread and wine. 
As she poured out the wine, with the 
grace of a Hebé, into a goblet adorned 
with the arms of the old Chatelain, 
and presented it with a blush to the 
nephew of the great king, he was struck 
with her beauty and modest grace ; 
and wus soon surprised to find certain 
enigmatical sensations crecping about 
him which he never had experienced 
before. His arin trembled as he took 
the gobiet, and he involuntarily said to 
himself—* this never happened to me 
in presence of the enemy, or when ex- 
posed to the thick swords of the Sara- 
cens.” At night, Roland could not 
close his eyes for the image of the beau- 
tiful Hildegonda, which stood constant- 
ly before hin. In the morning, when 
about to take leave, his kind host de- 
manded his name. 


glory of the whole country; and the 
knight was so enchanted at the distinc- 
tion of bis visitor, that he begged him 
to stay another day—Hildegonda said 
not a word—but her looks were elo- 
quent, and Roland wanted little per- 
suasion. 

The fate of the young knight's heart 
was decided by his stay, and he only 
waited for an opportunity to declare 
himself. Such opportunities generally 
present themselves—and Roland, as he 
walked in the garden, found the young 
lady sitting in a pensive reverie, in 
which a bolder modern beau would 
have flattered himself he had a place. 
Roland’s timidity, however, made him 
awkward in accosting her; and the 
young lady to conceal her own.embar- 
rassment, stooped to gather a rose just 
by.—The knight begged her to give it 
him—lamenting that as yet no emblem 
of happy moments adorned his casque ; 
and that when his comrades boasted the 
beauty and virtue of their belles, be 
was obliged to look down and be silent. 
Hildegonda with a blush complied, 
saying, as she presented it to him— 
‘+ All that is beautiful endures but for a 
moment.”—Roland no longer hesitat- 
ed to deelare his passion—they swore 
to each other cternal fidelity ; and the 
knight promised to return iinmediately 
after the campaign in Palestine, to lead 
his mistress to the altar. 

After Roland’s departure, Hildegon- 
da, led a retired and pensive tle. The 
fame of her lover’s achievements reach- 
ed her, and gladdened her heart. One 
evening a travelling knight demanded 
hospitality at the castle.— He had serv- 
ed in Charlemagne’s army, and Hitde- 
gonca trembled as she demanded in- 
telligence of Roland. “ I saw him fail 
gloriously by my side, covered with 
wounds,” said the knight ;— Hildegon- 
da turned pale at bis words, and was 
motionless as a statue. Ten days af- 
terwards she askeu permission of ber 
father to take the veil; and she enter- 
ed the convent of Frauenworth, in an 
island in the Rhine. The bishop of the 
diocese, who was her relation, allowed 
her to abridge her noviciate and profess 


The modest Ro- hersclf at the end of three months. 
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Roland, who it seems had been left 
for dead on the field, and had afterwards 
recovered of his wounds, came soon 
after to her father’s castle, to claim the 
hand of Hildegonda. In his grief at 
the tidings he received, he built a her- 
mitage on a rock immediately above 
the island of Frauenworth, and called 
it Rolandseck, (Roland’s corner.) Here 
he passed the remainder of his days, 
sitting at the gate of his hermitage, 
looking dewn on the convent which 
held his beloved object. When the 
mating bell roused him, he would rise 
and listen to the chanting of the nuns, 
fancying he could distinguish the voice 
of his Hildegonda; and when at night 
the lights glimmered in the cells of the 
c“novent, his imagination saw Hildegon- 
da penne to Heaven for him. - 

wo years in this way had nearly 
consumed his strength. One morning, 
looking as usual down on the convent, 
some people were digging a grave in 
the garden.—Something whispered to 
Roland, that this grave was for Hilde- 
gonda.—On sending to inquire, his 
conjecture proved true—he stood and 
watched the funeral procession, saw her 
corpse let down into the grave, and lis- 
tened to the requiem chanted over her 
—and he was found not long after sit- 
ting dead before his hermitage, his eyes 
turned towards the convent !” 


‘Near the little village of Hirtzenach, 
between St. Goar and Boppart, the ru- 
ins of the two old castles of Liebenstein 
and Sternfels stand close together on a 
fine mountain covered with vines on the 
right bank of the river. Their grey 
mouldering towers nod at each other 
with a sort of rival dignity; and they 
go by the name of the Two Brothers. 
—Tradition says they were formerly 
inhabited by an old knight who had 
two son3 equally dear to him, and a 
rich and beautiful young orphan was 
also brought up under his protection. 
Her charms increased with her years ; 
and, as was very natural, the young 
knights both fell in love with their fair 


play-fellow.—When she arrived at a. 


marriageable age, the father proposed 
to her to choose between hi3 two sons ; 
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both, was unwilling to grieve either by 
prewrrine his rival, The elder son 
owever believing that her heart a little 
inclined to his brother, resigned his pre- 
tensions, and besought her to declare in 
his brother’s favour.--The old knight 
gave the young couple his blessing, but 
their union was delayed.—The elder 
brother saw without envy, but not with- 
out melancholy, the happiness of bis 
rival, The charms of his beloved ob- 
ject increased in his eyes every day, and 
to fly from her presence he joined the 
Prince, residing at Rhense, and was 
admitted into his suite. | 
Just at this time St. Bernard was 
preaching the cross on the banks of the 
Rhine.—There was not a chateau near 
the river that did not send a knight to 
Frankfort, where the Emperor Conrad 
presented the Saint to the people, who 
all took the cross. Almost every castle 
along the river, from Basle to Cologne, 
mounted a streaming flag, with the ho- 
ly symbol of our Saviour’s sufferings ; 
and the river and roads in the country 
were thronged with joyous companies 
flocking towards Palestine. The young 
intended bridegroom caught the gener- 
al flame, and resolved to visit the Holy 
Land before leading his bride to the 
altar. In spite of his father’s displeas- 
ure, and the ill-concealed tears of the 
young lady, he assembled his little 
troop and joined the Emperor's army 
at Frankfort. . 
The old knight dying soon after, the 
elder brother returned from Rbhense to 
take possession his ancestors’ castle. 
Love was now ready to revive more 
strongly than ever in bis breast ;—but 
he overcame himself, and scrupulously 
treated the young lady with the kind 
protection of a brother.—Two yéars 
had elapsed when the news arrived that 
the younger brother was returning from 
Palestine, accompanied by a béautiful 
Grecian dante, to whom he was be- 
trothed. This intelligence cut his de- 
serted fair one to the heart ; and, ac- 
cording to the custom ofthe age in such 
disappointments, she resolved to take 
the veil. ‘The elder son was indig- 
nant at this conduct of his brother; 
and, when a courier arrived at the cas- 


but she, knowing the sentiments of tle to announce his approach, he threw 
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down his glove, bidding him take that 


for answer. 

The Crusader arrived with his fair 
Grecian at the Castle of Sternfels, his 
paternal inheritance—and a bloody 
war took plage between the brothers, 
which they were on the point of con- 
cluding by single combat, when the 
young lady interposed and pacified 
them by her persuasions. She after- 
wards quitted the abode of her infancy 
and took the veil. 

Sadness and mourning now reigned 
in the Castle of Liebenstein—while joy 
and dissipation occupied the inhabitants 
of Sternfels. The beauties of the Gre- 
cian dame, and the graces of her con- 
versation, attracted around her all the 
gay koights of the neighbourhood ; 
and she was by no means scrupulous in 
receiving their homage. The elder 
brother saw the disgrace of his brother, 
before he himself was aware of it, and 
soon found an epportunity to convince 
him of his wife’s infidelity. The young 
knight would have sacrificed her to his 
vengeance ; but she found means to 
escape. His elder brother pressed bim 
in bis arms as he was abandoning him- 
self to his despair, saying—‘ Let us 
live henceforth together without wives, 
to do honour to the grief of our first 
love, who is now passing the brightest 
days of youth in a convent.” The 
younger brother agreed, and they re- 
mained bachelors and inseparable friends 
for the rest of their days. Their race 
- expired with them—and their old ruin- 
ed castles, which still retain the name 
of “ The Brothers,” remind the travel- 
ler of their history.” 


There are some remarkable objects 
in the Odenwald, or Wood of Odin, a 
wild and interesting district, not far 
from Darmstadt :— 

“‘ Among these is the Riesensaule, or 
Giant’s Column, which lies in a wood, 
on the declivity of the Feldsberg 
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(mountain) half buried in thick brush- 
wood in a hollow made by its own 
weight. It is above thirty feet long, 
and about four in greatest diameter— 
nearly cylindrical, and tapering with an 
exact proportion. At one end a sort 
of semicircular step is cut, apparently 
either to fit it to some other stone, or to 
fix machinery for moving it. The 
granite is of the hard dark description, 
of which all the masses in the neighbour- 
hood are composed. This singular 
column, which has resisted so ma- 
ny ages, has excited much speculation. 
Xotzebue proposed to have it convey- 
ed to Leipsic, and erected in honour 
of the stupendous victory there, of 
which it would be a worthy monu- 
met. Another immense rough block 
of granite near it, with a complete step 
cut in it, ts called the Giant’s Altar, and 
scattered about are many other blocks, 
with similar traces of workmanship. 
Conjecture attributes them to the an- 
cient worship of Odin, to the middle 
ages, and to the Romans ; the author 
sides with the latter, as he thinks the 
original Germans could not cut that 
granite which their descendants can 
barely scratch, The Felsen mer, a 
natural sea of Rocks (accurately des- 
cribed by its name) is another extraor- 
inary spectacle in this vicinity. The 
Odenwald itself is full of romantic tra- 
ditions. At no great distance from the 
Feldsberg, is the Castle of Rodenstein, 
on the top of a shaggy mountain. 
Here, as the tale goes, resides the 
Knight of Rodenstein, or the wild Jii- 
ger, who, issuing from his ruins, an- 
nounces the approach of war by travers- 
ing the air with a noisy armament, to 
the opposite Castle of Schnellerts. The 
strange noises heard on the eve of bat- 
tles, are authenticated on the spot by 
affidavits ; and some persons profess 
to have been convinced by their eyes as 
well as their ears. In this way the peo- 
le were forewarned of the victories of 
ipsic and Waterloo.” 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


From the European Magazine. 


it bas been mentioned in some part 
of these memoirs, that my aflairs 
sometimes cailed me to the Isle of Man. 
One of those unforeseen combinations 
of events which we are pleased to call 
chance carried me thither at that period 
of the year which Manxmen still distin- 
guish by a few of their ancient supersti- 
tions. Then begin the operations of a 
certain familiar spirit, whose nightly 
labours in the flowergarden or field 
are repaid by a piece of silver depos- 
ited on the threshold. TIT arrived yap, 
May-eve, and found the good “farmer 
at whose house my stay was expected, 
full of preparation for the mock battle. 
between summer aod winter usually 
exhibited on the next moro. Lawyers 
are not celebrated for their readiness to 
partake such pastoral and amicable com- 
bats; but there is a tradition extant 
which ascribes to the may-pole the 
dignity of a wand of justice, and in- 
forms us that courts of law once assem- 
bled round it. Perhaps this tradition 
‘ gave new zest to the curiosity with 
which I awoke toattend the festival 
of milk-maids and farmers’ boys loaded 
with garlands and mock silver cups. 
‘Tbe latter were joo often filled and 
emptied to allow much order in the 
procession ; but the mirthful carols aad 
grotesque dances of the Manx girls drew 
a train of spectators, including my ho- 
nest old host, with all his family and 
guests. ‘Ite day ended as convivially 
as it had begen; but as twelve hours’ 
unceasing exertion must exhaust the 
hest animal spirits, ours gradually sunk 
from clamorous jests into sad _ tales 
of witchcraft, dreams, and omens. =f 
the Isle of Man deserves to be called 
the heaven of lawyers, itis also the 
paradise of propbetesses and soothsayers. 
The charming enchantress described by 
a modern bard must have visited it 
to form her garland of dreams. We 
were all probably under the influence 
of this enchantress, for every one of 
the company had some striking dream 


or mysterious presentiment to felate. - 
Our narratives suggested a proposal to 
try that mode of divination called the 
Sortes Virgiliane, and celebrated in 
many authentic anecdotes of eminent 
men. A young Gascon, who obtained 
bread by teaching a little French to 
the daughters of some fashionable 
residents in the neighbourhood, sup- 
plied us with a pocket Virgil, and, 
as the newest guest, my chance had 
precedence. 1 opened the oracular 
volume with due solemnity, and found 
my finger on this remarkable line of 
the Georgics, 

“ Some days are fortunate——the fifth heware !” 
The company amused themselves with 
a few constrained jests, and prolonged 
the conversation till day-break, more 
through fear of retiring into solitude 
and darkness, than from the spirit of 
conviviality. If the Virgilian. oracle 
had made any impression on my mind, 
it was effaced next day by my host’s 
clamorous complaints that he had lost a 
silver ewer of rare antiquity, which his 
dame had persuaded him to lend the 
May-dameels for the embellishment of 
their pole. Such an article, ina spot 
like the Isle of Man, was not likely to 
be sold or converted into bullion with- - 
out detection, and the farnrer was ad- 
vised to Suber his strictest enquiries 
on the coast, from whence the felon 
would probably convey it. I went with 
him to the sea-port town of Ramsey, 
where we found opportunities to view 
the crews and consult the captains of 
several vessels, in one of which we 
noticed a man whose apparel was sin- 
gularly loose and ill-suited. It would 
have been more accurate to have said, 
I alone noticed this sailor, for I feared 
to call my angry and revengeful com- 
panion’s attention towards him, and he 
soon disappeared. ‘I'he owner of the 
lost ewer returned home ina churlish 
humour, having found no clue to guide 
his search, and I availed myself gladly 
of aninvitation to visit the deemster, 
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whose distant residence would remove 
me beyond the litigious farmer's reach. 
Like many discerning men, whose cir- 
cumstances have secluded them in a 
narrow circle, the deemster had ex- 
peoded the vigour of his mind on ab- 
struse and occult sciences, He believ- 
ed in necromancy, and had stored his 
library with all the judicial examination 
of witches recorded by French lawyers, 
to the disgrace of the sixteenth century. 
I was too much fatigued jn body, and 
too incredulous in mind, to listen with- 
out many hints at the lateness of the 
hour, which the deemster seemed very 
unwilling to understand, and at length 
asked me, in a lowered tone, if I bad 
ever read Burton's disquisition on spir- 
its ?—Good-manners required a serious 
answer ; and my entertainer, after much 
preamble, confessed that his own house 
was visited by unquiet and disembodied 
beings. He added a very earnest ap- 
ology for the circumstances which com- 
pelled him to lodge me in an apart- 
ment which they were said to disturb. 
My unaffected fatigue gave so much 
real gravity to my countenance, that it 
encouraged him to recite the causes of 
his belief, and amongst other articles, a 
dreain which seemed to be a kind of 
heirloom in his family. ‘This dream 
implied, that when a glee-eyed lord 
came to that mansion, a treasure should 
be found in it. My host had a slight 
defect in one eye, and he congratulated 
himself that he had left the ruinous 

rt of us large castellated mansion 
undisturbed till the accident which had 
befallen his sight entitled him to realize 
the prophecy. His design was to begin 
a search in a short time, and he con- 
ducted me to my chamber with some 
joyous anticipations, probably intended 
tocheer my spirits. They were cer- 
tainly depressed in an uncommon man- 
ner, and not much revived when the 
Virgilian line occurred tome. It was 
the fifth day of May, the anniversary of 
a dear friend’s death, never remembered 
without peculiar regret, as it had been 
eventually caused by strange mysteries. 
The book which layon a forgotten shelf 
had something ominous in it. It opened 
at the very words said to have been en- 
graved on the Elector of Saxony’s ring 
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by an unknown hand, “ After Siz.” 
Those mysterious words, as the Saxon 
historian tells us, were afterwards found 
to indicate the time appointed for assas- 
sination, and [ went to bed with very 
gloomy visions hovering about me. My 
repeater sounded the hour four times, 
and a vague doze began to quiet my 
nerves, but its sixth stroke roused me, 
perhaps, because it was aided by a con- 
fused sound in the room. Day-light 
was beginning to find its way through 
the deep casements and dark hangings, 
but not sufficient to shew more than 
the outline of a man stealing from be- 
hind my bed. Despair is always stronger 
than fear, and this man’s violent efforts 
to escape my grasp, and especially to 


peavent me from calling help, proved 


the extent of his own desperate guilt. 
One, only one moment he seemed de- 
sirous to take my life, but presently bis 
purpose changed, and seizing the ad- 
vantage given by his wavering hold, 
IT overcame him. ‘Spare me a few 
minutes,” said he, in French: “I ama 
very miserable wretch, but not a repro- 
bate.” I dragged him to the light, and 
could hardly credit my eyes when they 
recognized the poor Gascon teacher 
who had supped with me at the farmer's 
house. He supplicated mercy in the 
humbiest manner, protesting that he 
had entered the deemster’s house only 
to hide himself from pursuit, and hoping 
that the haunted rooms would be dis- 
turbed by no visitor. His look of 
famine and despair, and his solemn 
protestations of repentance, induced 
me to open the casement, and bid him 
leap out. He hesitated only an instant, 
for steps seemed to be approaching, 
and I had the pleasure@of seeing bim 
safe among the trees before my host 
entered. Kither his own restless cu- 
nosity, or the sound of a voice in my 
room, brought him thus early; and if 
he had not triumphed in my evident 
agitation as a proof that his house was 
really visited by strange apparitions, it 
would have been impossible to have 
escaped troublesome enquiries. He 
amused himself with his own comments 
and conjectures till after breakfast ; and 
as I could not deny that some disturb- 
ance had occurred, he probably thought 
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me worthy to partake supernatural 
communications, and therefore chose 
me as his companion in the busi- 
ness of searching for concealed treasure 
among his ruined chambers. It may be 
guessed with how little zeal I aided in 
the work, which we began that night 
with spades and lanthorns, and con- 
tinued nearly all the following day with- 
out success, till we removed the shat- 
tered wall of a large closet near my bed- 
chamber. There, in a huge decayed 
chest of evident antiquity, we found 
an enormous silver cup or flaggon in 
a state of polish and preservation which 
surpnsed the good old deemster more 
than myself, for I had no doubt that 
the farmer’s stolen treasure had been 
deposited here by the felon whose 
escape | had aided. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive embarrassment. more 
ridiculous or extreme than mine. If 
I permitted my honest antiquarian to 
carry forth his prize for sale, he might 
be perplexingly challenged asa receiver 
of stolen goods, and if 1 named the real 
owner withoutconfessing my connivance 
at the thief’s escape, my own integrity 
might be questioned. The safest me- 
dium was to suggest the propriety of 
concealing this precious relic, lest it 
might excite the avarice and envy of 
his neighbours, and tempt them to 
undermine his castle. These were plau- 
sible and powerful hints, which he em- 
braced so readily, that he proposed, for 
the greater security of the silver cup, 
to remove it into my chamber. Though 
T bad some private reasons to fear that 
my Gascon friend might return to com- 
plete its safe conveyance away, I durst 
not object to amtexpedient which ap- 
peared so reasonable, and implied such 
confidence. The flaggon was deposited 
1a my care, and the most suspiciously 
timid miser could not have watched 
that night with more anxiety. But 
amongst My uneasy apprehensions, a 
thought occurred which the supposed 
patron of lawyers must have suggested. 
I say the supposed patron, because even 
the prince of demons would not have 
tempted a lawyer into a dilemma so 
dangerous, if he owed any obliy:tions 
to the profession.  ‘T'his pernicious 
thought tempted me to luok at the cup, 
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and to consider, that by effacing the 
rude inscription which the late owner 
had made on it, its identity might be 
rendered questionable. On the nm 
were these initials and words, SALLY. 
C:0’S Q’POT -:M: HEIR OF US: 
which by a few small 
punctures and additional strokes became 
a very respectable Roman legend. The 
pext morning, to my utter confusion, 
brought the farmer himself, to lay be- 
fore my host, as his Majesty’s deem- 
ster, the particulars of his loss, and the 
reasons he had to believe the felon sti!! 
lurking in the island. Fortunately for 
the honour of that immovable firmness 
which ought to characterise an honest 
barrister, L was not present during his 
detail, but the deemster’s repetition ot 
it gave me some illegal sensations. 
However, he examined his cup, which 
seemed to threaten us with as many 
adventures as befel Parnell’s Hermit, 
and asked my opinion of.the legend ; 
adding, that aecording to the Reverend 
Fathers Cayjou and Chamillart, such 
vessels were called cinerary vases or 
ossvariums—‘ Now,” said he, ‘the 
inference is most logically certain and 
distinct-—Farmer Faustuff has lost a 
flaggon—I have found a vase—ergo, 
my vase cannot be his flaggon. Be- 
sides, he tells me he stamped his ini- 
tials on the edge, but here is SYLLA: 
COS: Q:POMPEI°RVFVS. The 
P rather resembles an H, but some un- 
skilful graver may have shaped W” 
And in full confidence of thtweight 
due to these distinctions, the good decm- 
ster set forth on horseback to deposit the 
questioned article 4n the hands of his 
brother-magistrate, while I rode by his 
side, inwardly execrating the contriv- 
ance which had produced his dangerous 
contidence, and firmly resolving ta 
abide the consequences of a disclosure 
when we reached the house of the south 
deemster, whose prudence and ability 
were more famous than his colleague's. 
But before we reached it, our evil stars 
conducted us into the lonely vale of. 
Kirkmichael, near some ruined cairns, - 
from whence rushed four strong meu ” 
in sailors’ garments. The deenster, 
whose person greatly resembled Fal- 
staff’s, soon fell into their bands, with 
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the exquisite cup which he carried on 
his saddle-bow, not choosing to entrust 
his servants with acharge so important. 
When they bad muffled my hands and 
eyes, I was surprised to find no violence 
offered to my purse, though they 
seemed to lead my horse a very Ccon= 
siderable distance. In about an hour, 
a shrill whistle called away my guards ; 
and after a long pause, during which 
1 had leisure enough for sublime reso- 
Jutions, my face and arms were unbound 
by one of my friend’s tenants, who in- 
formed me ] was very near the place 
from whence we had set out. Without 
entering into the bistory of the unfortu- 
nate cup, I told bim of the outrage 
offered to hjs master, and we began 
a search for him with sufficient as- 
sistants. We might have spared our 
pains. Nothing could be heard of him 
till a week had elapsed, when his house- 
keeper, with great astonishment, found 
a sack deposited at her hall-door, and 
saw her master creep forth in a large 
red petticoat, @ stiff mob-cap, and a 
black silk calash. Notwithstanding 
some melancholy reflections on & simi- 
lar event which I have already re- 
corded, it was impossible to resist his 
grotesque countenance, and his com- 
plaints of the barbarous manner in 
which his assailants had compelled him 
totravel on a vile horse, in the still 
viler attire of a ourse, above twenty 
leagues cir nitously, after robbing bim 
ofthe .  uscup. Ofthese assailants 
I dashes: no opinion, for my meeting 
with the;Gascon in a sailor's garb had 
not escaped my memory, and this last 
exploit, though disregpectful to the 
good old judge, had certainly rescued 
is both from a dangerous enquiry. 
But as popular opinion seldom favours 
alawyer or 3 magistrate, the resent- 
inent excited by the robbery s000 sunk 
in the laughter which followed our ridi- 
culous adventure, It is wise to allow 
certain outlets and channels to the ma- 
ignity of the vulgar. When the wells 


are seen to flow, there is no danger of 


a volcano. 

M. Chateaubriand, when he visited 
modern Sparta, told us he had never 
met with any but so detestable as his 
lodging in the granary of a Turkish 
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khan, where the goats disputed bis mor- 
gel of biscuitand cup of milk. Had tbis 
traveller seen a cabin inthe Isle of Man, 
he would have been at no loss for a com- 
parizon. In one of this miserable kind 
lived a poor Englishman, called Philip, 
and his wife, whose misfortunes had 
driven them to seek a sanctuary from 
their creditors. Their poverty wae ex- 
treme, but not sufficient to subdue that 
decent pride which shuns public com- 
miseration, and their consequent s€- 
clusion from busy visitors rendered 
them unacquainted with the favounte 
subject of Manx conversation at this 
period. 

raldine, which implies that her birth 
had been among 4 polished class, and 
her countenance had the kind of beauty 
which arises not from rosy good-humour, 
but from dignified sorrow. Late one 
evening, as she sat spinning in her hut, 
she was alarmed and surprised by her 
husband’s long absence, and. still more 
by bis return loaded with a large basket. 
Philip informed her, that he had re- 
ceived it from the boatswain of an Ea- 
glish ship them moored in Ramsey -bay, 
with a present of five dollars for the 
task of conveying it to the farmer of 
Kirkmichael. He looked pale, agitated, 
and thoughtful; and when urged to 
execute bis commission without delay, 
‘ntimated a hal(-formed wish to see the 
contents, as he had been requested to 
detain thebasket till the ship had sailed. 
His wife heard him with inexpressible 
doubts and anguish. During the last 
month he had regularly absented him- 
gelf on certain days, and had returned 
pale and languid, but with a supply of 
silver for which he refysed to account. 
At this moment there were red drops 
visible on his sleeve, and the deadiiest 
whiteness covered his lips and forehead. 
Geraldine bardly dared warn him against 
farther guilt, not knowing how far he 
had already plunged. He opened the 
basket, and displayed @ silver cup, 
which his eyes measured with the eager- 
ness of desire. His wife silently ob- 
served his movements, and saw him 
deposit it in a secret corner of their 
wretched babitation. He ate his por- 
tion of bread and water without ven- 
turing to meet her eyes, and fell asleep 


The woman's name was Ge-. 


os 
ig 
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on his heap of straw. Even his deep 
slumber added to his wife’s horror, as 
it seemed a proof of fixed and fearless 
depravity, but it favoured her purpose. 
In the dead hour of night she took 
the basket from its place of conceal- 
ment, and wrapping herself in b& 
cloak, traversed the desolate valley of 
Kirkmichael, and deposited her bur- 
den on the farmer’s threshold, as she 
believed unseen. She heard only 
her own faint breathings as she has- 
tened back to her husband’s door, 
which she had then begunto open, when 
her cloak was seized by the rough hand 
of the farmer himself. She rushed in 
with lou. shrieks, by which she hoped 
to awaken Philip, and intimate the 
necessity of his flight; but the un- 
_ happy man, confused by interrupted 

slumber, and conscious of a felonious 
purpose, only bid himselfunder his bed. 
There he was found in an attitude of 
fear and shame which might.have justi- 
fied the suspicions of a milder judge. 
Both were dragged before the north 
deemster, who immediately recognized 
the antique cup found in his owo man- 
‘gion, and claimed it as his property. 
The matter was referred to the chief 
court of criminal law, and I was sum- 
moned by both parties to identify the 
unfortunate cup. The farmer sturdily 
appealed to his own inscription on the 
‘rim—the learned deemster maintained 
that it was a legend evidently of the 
Consul Sylla’s period, and applied to 
me to confirm his opinion. I endea- 
voured to satisfy my secret sense of 
justice, and to conciliate both oppo- 
nents by observing, that there were 
other marks on the vase which had 
not been noticed when we found it 
in the haunted mansion.—‘* Why there 
now, bless his honour!” said Farmer 
Faustuff, “his young judgeship is right 
~——there is my dame’s name at short 
onthe flaggon top—ELIZ. FAUS- 
TUFF but the zed looks rather 
like an X.”—* Man,” interrupted the 
antiquary, in a rage, ‘ thou reversest the 
inscription—it is manifestly to be read 
thusx—FAUSTUS FEELIX—What 
thou mistakest for a second F is an E.” 
—* Lord, Sir! but [cannot mistake 
the plough-colter which I figured there 
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with my own hand, asa mark of my 
calling.” —** A plough colter, man! it 
is an augur's staff—Faustus, the son 
of Sylla, was an augur; and Felix is 
the epithet Sylia always preferred, be- 
cause he boasted of having fortune in 
his pay, as we are told by Pliny, Plu- 
varcle and Appian. The word Felix 
i3 here with two E’s, according to the 
orthography of the ancients, who used 
to double the vowels in long syllables. 
We find proofs of this in many inscrip- 
tions.” —Neither the farmer nor myself 
could answer these arguments, and the 
matter was deferred to a second public 
hearing. But whoever might be the 
owner of the vase, the public agreed - 
in believing Philip the thief, for his 


poverty would not allow him to pur- 


chase friends, and his pride made hin 
defy his enemies. 

Tully tells us of a law, or received 
custom, which permitted the accusers 
of a man to search out all his former 
defects and errors. As my ill-judged 
officiousness had increased the per- 
plexity of this case, I thought myself 
bound te reverse the Lex Accusato- 
rium, and enquire into all the good 
points of the prisoner’s character. I 
discovered, that to gain a sum suffi- 
cient to preserve his wife from famine, 
Philip had earned by his midnight 
labours the silver appropriated to the 
May-EIf of the Isle, and that this was 
the occasion of his mysterious absences 
from home. An explanation so touch- 
ing, and the reluctance with which he 
gave it, implied too much tender and 
generous feeling to allow any suspi- 
cion in my mind that he had been 
the colleague of robbers, though a 
strong temptation might have shaken 
him for a moment. And he steadily 
persisted to me in the account he had 
given his wife of the unknown sailor, ° 
whom J determined to beiieve the Gas- 
con in disguise, ‘T'o the great syrprise 
of the farmer, the deemster, and the 
good peopie of the Isle, I undertook 
hig cause, and obtained his acquittal. 
After ithed been pronounced, Philip 
and his Geraldine were invited to sup 
with me at the house of my friendly 
antiquarian, who still persisted in pro- 
secuting his claims to the silver vase 
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with all the spirit of a Manxman in law. 
It was the fifth of the month, and I 
had begun to congratulate myself on 
‘ the failure of the Virgilian oracle, 
which my success on that day had 
falsified, when a large packet was 
brought to me, bearing on its inner 
cover the post-mark of Corfu. Theletter 
—but I must copy it all, for no extract 
or abridgement would do it justice. 
** A MONSIEUR—MONS.----=-- 

‘‘T pray my very good friend will do 
me the honour much great of making 
l’'amende honorable for me to Monseig- 
neur le Deemster, for giving him ca- 
ptiole on mine little black horse, and 
patting monself into his chateau with 

onsieur Faustuff’s coupe d'argent, 
which I borrowed for one little occa- 
sion. Agreéz, Monsieur, to believe it 
was not convenience for me to stay in 
the Man’s isle, but I never cannot for- 
get Monsieur’s bounty when be help me 
outof the window. Non, M.—I have 
come to deposit my cinders at this 
Corfou, which they call in antiquity 
turn-by-turn Drepannum, Macria,Sche- 


rie, Corcyre, Cassiopée et meme Argos! P 


— Ulysees was thrown here without bis 
coat— Le grand Alexandre when he was 
baby came to be citizen here—Caton 
rencontred Ciceron in this ile after the 
kicks of fortune before the Triumvirs. 
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Ab! quels hommes !—what eventments! 
—KEacore I say agaip, Monsieur, under 
this sky-blue, where I can see the thir- 
teen pear-trees of Homer’s old gentle- 
man, (not more venerables than the 
pears of le grand Henri at Ivry) I 
prcognise my absent friend.. ‘T'here 
never was but one dog ingrate here, 
and that was a Lancaster puppy: Et 
puis, which I do not know how you say 
with your English tongue, that villain- 
dog (which Vhistoire culls Math) was 
servant to av English king, and bad 


never seen le grand nation. Accept, 


Monsieur, assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 

“ Le Marquis pg GoneLeceur. 

“ I have sent back the silver pipkin.” 


This letter was accompanied by a 
box containing a rich blue velvet vest, 
an Albanian shaw! and ataghan of 
curious manufacture, and a little of the 
soft chalk formerly used to seal letters. 
These articles amply indemnified my 
antiquary for the loss of his silver vase, 
and honest Philip’s acquittal was com- 
lete. I have since heard that the mar- 
quis is honourably settled as interpreter 
toa Pacha in the Morea, and I have no 
reason to put faith in Virgil's line, 

“ Some days are fortunate—the /i2h beware !” 


V. 


——— 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazctte, Aug. 1818. 
A SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, QC. BETWEEN THE YEARS 
1810 anv 1816. BY JAMES MORIER, Esq. &@. &c. Lonpon. 1818. 


VENHIS is one of the books of travels 

which no intelligent person can 
peruse without feelincs of entire satis- 
faction. The countries it describes are 
replete with interest of every kind, from 


@ ancient associations, and from modern 


condition. Our religious persuasions, 
our classical recollections, our present 
curiosity, are all engaged in the inquiry ; 
and it is a treat of no common occur- 
rence, when we are gratified in ali these 
particulars by the ability of the author, 
whose pages we fly to consult. Mr. 
Morier possessed all the requisites: his 
stution was-eminent, and afforded him 
the means of investigation ; his travels 
through Persia were various and exten- 
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sive, and performed under circumstan- 
ces highly favourable to the pursuit of 
knowledge ; his liberal education and 
great acquirements, especially in orien- 
tal literature, furnished the clue to ob- 
jects of most importance, and capacity 
to weigh their pretensions and decide 
upon their merits, Thus his Journey 
is full of valuable matter, and written ia 
that easy unaffected style which be- 
speaks at once the scholar and the gen- 
tleman, That it has afforded us infi- 
nite pleasure, may be gathered froin 
these few remarks; and we will not 
delay our readers from partaking witla 
us, though we are’sensible that we can- 
notdo any thing like justice to the 
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work by the extracts and observations 
which we shall be able to.produce. Se- 
lection is not easy, where, by opening 
at any page we should be certain of fall- 
ing upon something worthy of notice, in 
a production in which the fruit of six 
years is compressed into a single volume. 

The British Mission, it will be recol- 
lected, left this country in July 1810, 
with the Persian ambassador, then re- 
turning home from our court, where he 
had resided nine months. They sailed 
in the Lion, 64, the ship which carri- 
ed Lord Macartney to China, touched 
at Madeira, spent a fortnight at Rio de 
Janeiro, landed at Cochin, and on the 
6th of January cast anchor in Bombay. 
Thence, after some stay, they sailed up 
the Persian Gulf, and arrived safely at 
Bushire on the Ist of March. 

“It was now near two years since 
the Persian ambassador had quitted his 
country ; and, as it was of great impor- 
tance that he should set foot upon it 
under the most favourable auspices, he 
waited until the astrologers had fixed 
upon a lucky moment, which was at 
three hours after sunrise on the follow- 
ing morning, viz. the 3dof March. At 
that hour he quitted the Lion, with all 
the honours due to his rank ; and, when 
arrived close to the beach, he evinced a 
feeling that did honour both to his heart 
and understanding. Owing to the want 
of a regular landing place, he was obli- 
ged to be carried out of the boat on 
men’s shoulders. A number of Persians 
pressed around him, offering their ser- 
vices; but he refused them, and desired 
that the English sailors might bear him 
on shore, saying, by them he had been 
brought thus far, and by them he would 
be landed,—a sort of attention well cal- 
culated to gain the hearts of the sailors. 


Eastern Astrologers—Aspect of Persia. 
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are greater predestinarians than the Per- 
sians ; and,consequegtly, take less pre- 
cautions to avert what futunty might 
have in store for them.” 

Dirtiness, solitude, and heat are the 
chief characteristics, not only of this 
towao, but of all the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf. Altho’ Bushire is the prin- 
cipal Persian seaport, yet it does not 
in connection with Bussora employ an- 
Dually more than eight ships under En- 
glish colours, and about six under 
Muscat, making about 4500 tons of | 
shipping. They have no navy either 
for war or coimmerce. 

The Persians are indeed quite timid 
and apprehensive in their aquatic move- 
ments ; and even crossing a river ina 
boat is reckoned a service of danger. 

The contrast betweea Persia and 
England is well painted on the landing 
of an European : 

‘“* Accustomed as his eve has been to? 
neatness, cleanliness, and a general ap- 

arance of convenience in the exteriors 
of life, he feels a depression of spirits in 
beholding the very contrary. Instead 
of houses with high roofs, well glazed 


‘and painted, and in neat rows, he finds 


thein low, flat-roofed, without windows, 
placed in little connexion. I vain he 
looks for what his idea of a street may 
be ; he makes his way thro’ the nar- 
rowest lanes, incumbered with filth, 
dead animals, and mangy dogs. He 
hears a language totally new to him, 
spoken by a people whose looks and 
dress are equally extraordinary. Instead 
of our smooth chins and tight dresses, 
he finds rough faces masked with beards 
and mustachios, in long flapping clothes. 
He sees no active people walking about 
with an appearance of something to do, 
but here and there he meets a native 


‘“‘ Almost every town inPersia has its just crawling along in slip-slop shoes. 


munajem, or astrologer ; and frequent- 
ly great men have one attached to their 


When he seeks the markets and shops, 
anew and original scene opens upon 


person, who regulates all the actions of him. Littleopen sheds in rows, be- 


their lives. It will be seen, during the 
course of this narrative, of what univer- 
sal influence this dependence on the 
espect of the heavenly bodias bas upon 
the lives of the Persians,—a custom 
which can only be accounted for by 
antiquity. The belief in astrology is 
not so universal with the Turks, who 


tween which is a passage, serving as a 
street, of about eight feet in breadth, are 
to be seen, instead of our closely shut 
shops,with windows gailydecked. Here 
the vender sits surrounded with his 
wares.” "4 

Few robberies are committed 1:<'- 
withstanding this apparent insecurity ; 
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but we discover many cnrious charac- 
teristics, which more broadly, and some 
of them not so honourably, distinguish 
this people from those of European aa- 
tions. Before proceeding trom Bushire 
to Shiraz, we shall select a few of 
them. Customs ata birth very oatu- 
rally take precedence :— 

“ The Persians look upona son as a 
blessing, and its birth is announced 
with great ceremony tothe father, Some 
. confidential servant about the harem is 
usually the first to get the information, 
when he runs in great haste to his mas- 
ter, and says, * Mujdeh !” or, good 
news, by which he secures to himself a 
gift, which generally follows the 
Mujdeh.—Among the common people, 
the man who brings the Mujdeh, tre- 
quently seizes on the cap or shawl, or 
any such article belonging to the father, 
as a security for the present to which 
he holds himself entitled. These cir- 
cumstances may help to illustrate the 
passage in Jeremiah, xx. 15: ‘ Cursed 
be the man who brought tidings te my 
Sather, saying,,A man child is born unto 
thee, making him very glad.” When 
It is recollected that there are no re- 
joicings on the birth of the daughter, 
but that on the contrary, every one is 
as backward to inform the father of it, 
as they were forward on the birth ofa 
son, the whole force of the passage will 
be felt; and it will appear they were 
informed of the event by men, as they 
are at the present day. 

“When a woman feels the pains of 
labour, she not only calls the mamaché, 
or midwife (who is generally an old 
woman,) but also all her friends and 
relations, who gather round the bed 
until the delivery of thechild. They 
then wash it, clothe it, and swathe it in 
a long bandage, called the Kandak, that 
eutirely encircles the child from its 
neck downwards, keeping its hands 
Plaioned to its sides, so tbat it can stir 
neither hand nor foot. ‘They then 
place it under the same bed-clothes 
with the mother. The midwife thea 
pronouaces the Kelemeh Islma in the 
ear of the child, which is the profession 
of the Mussulman faith. ‘That which 
the Shiahs pronounce 18, (rod is God, 
there is but one God, Mshomed is the 
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Prophet of God, and Alt is the Lieu- 
tenant of God ; and in virtue of which 
the child is received among the number - 
of the true believers, But it is re- 
markable that immediately after this 
they performed a ceremeny which may 
be supposed to have an indistinct reter- 
ence to Christianity; for in the room 
where the child is born, the midwife 
takes a sword, and with the point 
drawsa line upon the four walls of it,— 
when one of the women in attendance 
inquires, What are you about? ‘The 
other answers, I am tracing a tower for 
Mariam and her child :—wheuvee this 
Originates, or why it is retained, I could 
never leara. ------ The: Persians, as 
Mahomedans, profess indeed some re- 
spect for the author of Christianity, 
though Christians are always dogs to 
them ; and after all, the tower for Mary 
and her son may be intended as a 
confinement for them, and to prevent 
their future influence on the faith of the 
newborn Shiahb. 

“‘l'o a boy they give the breast for 
two years and two months, andto a 
female only for two years complete. 
On the day that the child is to be weaned 
they carry it to the Mosque, and alter 
having performed certain acts of devo- 
tion, they return home, and collecting 
their friends and relations, they give a 
feast, of which they make the child also 
partake, The coincidence with Scrip- 
ture is here also remarkable. “ And the 
child grew and was weaned, and Abra- 
ham made a great feust the same day 
that Isauc was weaned.” Genesis xxi. 8. 

‘The Persian nurses scarcely ever take 
the bandages off their children ; conse- 
quently they soon become filthy—they 
dye their hands and hair with Khena, 
What they most carefully guard against 
ig the evil eye, which is as much feared 
in Persia as in other parts of Asia. 
They bang about the child’s neck, or 
sew in its cap, a bangle, the colour of a 
turquoise, which they look upon as the 
most fortunate, and serves to annul the 
glance of an evil eye. They also insert 
paragraphs of the Koran, into little 
bags, which they sew on the child’s 
cal, or on its sleeves, esteeming them 
great proservatives against sickness. If 
a visitor should praise the looks of a 
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child, and if afterwards the child sheuld 
fall sick, the visitor imimediately gets 
the reputation of having an evil eye ; 
and the remedy is to take a part of his 
clothes, which, with the seed of the 
Ispedan (cresses,) they burn in a cha- 
fingdish, aod walk around and around 
the child. 

‘« The Persians have no ceremony en- 
tirely analogous to our christening, but 
they have one called the Sheb be Khair, 

or “* Be the night propitious,” which is 
for the purpose of giving the child a 
name. If the father of the child be in 
good circumstances, he collects his 
friends together and makes a feast. He 
also requires the attendance of several 
Mollahs, and when the Mejlis or assem- 
bly is complete, sweetmeats are brought 
io and eaten. ‘I'he infant is also 
brought into the mejlis, and placed near 
one of the Mollahs. The father of the 
child then gives out certain names, five 
in number, each of which is written 


separately, on separate slips of paper. 


These slips are placed either within the 


Koran, or under the edve of the num-- 


mud, orcarpet. The Fudheh, which is 
the first swrui or chapter of the Koran, 
ig read. One of the slips of paper is 
then taken out at random by the hand 
of the father, and the child is called after 
the name which is there inscribed. A 
Mollab takes up the babe, pronounces 
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I conjecture must stand in the same 
capacity as the bringers up of children 
mentioned in the catastrophe of Ahab's 
sons (2 Kings x. 5;) but if a daughter, 
she has a gees sefeed, or white head, 


attached to her for the same purpose as 


the laleh.” 

This long extract must limit us to 
shorter characteristics, for at least our 
present Number. ‘The following indi- 
cate the feelings of the Persians, and 
the nature of their governmeut :— 

* When we (the Embassy) were all 
lamenting the great want of populatioa, 
and the ruined state of Abadeh, whose 
remains proclaimed it to have been once 
of great extent, our Mehmandar (ooble 
purveyor) said, ‘ You say very true. 
If the King were to know the state of 
this part of the country, he would come 
here and putevery rascal to the sword !’ 

* At Shoolgistan, we were met by a 
Turkish Tatar (courier,) with dis- 
patches from Constantinople. We 
perceived his delight at meeting us, by 
the smile that broke out upon his solemn 
face, which by the dismal account he 
gave of his treatment in Persia, had 
most likely never. been cheated out of 
its gravity. When we asked him how 
he liked the Persians, he took hold of 
the collar of bis cloak, and shaking it, 
exclaimed, ‘God give them misfore 
tunes! liars, thieves, rogues ! see, [ 


the name in its ear, and places the paper shave lost the head of my pipe; they 
on its swaddling-clothes. ‘The relations have stolen my pistols. Heaven be 
of the child then each give it money and praised that I have seen you at last.’ 
other presents, and this custoiw they call The shaking of his coat (a very coms 
the Roonemuh, or shewing the fuce. mon act in Turkey) is no doubt an act 
They have still another custom which of the same kind and import as that of 
they call the Akikeh. The father of St. Paul, who, when the Jews opposed 
the child kills a sheep, of the flesh of themselves and blasphemed, shook his 
which he makes broth, but cautiously raiment. Acts xviii. 6.” 

preserves all the bones. He invites his _—‘If they used the poor Tatar ill, there 
friends, relations, and the poor in the was oo bounds to their flattery of the 
highways, to partake of this food, from Ambassador, or Elchee as they call him. 
which he aud his wife are excluded; At Shiraz, 

but when the entertainment is over, he  “ When all the usual routine of first 
carefully collects the bones, and having compliments had been gone through, 
selected aclean place near some running and repeated over and over again, the 
water, he there buries them.—They Mehmandar said to the Minister, ‘ How 
adopt also certain ceremonies about well the Elchee talks Persian! * Well,’ 
shaving the chiid’s bead—The rich said the Minister, ‘he talks it admira- 
have a Dedeh, or wet ourse: if a boy, bly, He is superior to any Mollah. We 
the father appoints a steady man from have never yet seen such ao Elchee ; 
the age of two years to be his laleh, who noone so accomplished, none so ciever, 
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none so learned. Suhih Kemal (an 
accomplished gentleman; Suhib Akl 
(a man of sense ;) Suhib Kalem (a good. 
penman ; Sahib Fiker (a man of re- 
flection.") To all this there was a 
chorus around, of Belli, belli, belli. 
Then the Minister turned to another 
mano on the other side of bim, and said, 
loud enough and expressly for the 
Ambassador to hear, ‘ Did you ever 
see any one so charming as the Elchee; 
so much better than all other Elchees 2’ 
Tbe Ambassador, in praising the cli- 
mate of Shiraz, said, ‘It is so fine, 
that I should bave thougbt mankind 
never died here, had I not seen those 
tomb-stones,’ pointing to some that we 
had just past. ‘ Barek allah !’ (wonder- 
ful! wonderful!) exclaimed the Meb- 
mander; ‘Did you hear that?’ he 
roared out to the Minister; ‘ What a 
wit is the Elchee !’ Then he repeated 
the joke to the Minister, who again 
cried out ‘ Wonderful! wonderful!’ as 
did all the others.” 

It would be reckoned a want of com- 
mon politeness to omit this sort of com- 
pliment. A boy of 16, son tothe Vi- 
vier of Fars, when he went first before 
the King, and His Majesty to encourage 
him said, “Come, take courage, draw 
nearer, exclaimed in a faltering voice, 
‘I beseech your Majesty not to order 
me farther—I am overpowered, Mi- 
souzum—Il burn;’ so early are they 
made courtiers, 

Mahomed Nebee Khan, the father of 
this flatterer, had grown rich, and was 
sent for by the King :— 

“Before he ventured to enter the 
capital he sent for his son, who was an 
attendant on the court, of whom he in- 
quired what were the King’s intentions 
towards him, and what fear there might 
be for his safety. ‘The King, in order 
to cloak his game, conferred the dignity 
of Khan on the son, previous to secing 
the father, which so blinded him, that 
he entered the city in full confideace of 
the Monarch’s favour. He had been 
accompanied by Mirza Ahady, the 
Governor of the great districts of Corbal 
and Fasa, and his coadjutor in his sys- 
tems of extortion. They were called 
upon to appear before tle King some 
days after their arrival, and were then 

informed that they were to give an 
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account of theirrespective offices. After 
they had stood some time before the 
King, he'said, ‘ Well, have you brought 
me no Peeshkesh (present) ?’? They 
remained silent. 

- Where are the 70,000, the arrears 
of the tribute of Fars; of course you 
have brought that?” Mirza Ahady 
answered, ‘ That all that was due had 
been sent.’ The King then turned to 
Mahomed Nebee, who answered the 
same thing. ‘Call the Ferashes,’ ex- 
claimed the King, ‘and heat these 
rogues till they die.’ ‘The Ferashes 
came and beat them violently; and 
when they attempted to say any thing 
in their own defence, they smote them 
on the mouth with a shoe, the heel of 
which was shod with iron. The King’s 
wrath increased with the violence of 
the blows that were administering, until 
it became so great that he ordered them 
to be thrown out of the window, which 
was more than seventy feet from the 
ground, At this critical moment came 
the Ameen-ed-dowlah, who entreated 
the King to spare their lives, saying, that 
he would be security for the payment 
of their arrears. Upon this the royal 
anger ceased, and he permitted the 
culprits to depart by the less expedi- 
tious mode of the staircase.” 

A more tragical fate awaited’ the 
owner of the house where the Embassy 
was lodged, Mirza Baba, who fell rich, 
and was put to death. 

Aoother horrid circumstance gives 
celebrity to this house, for in one of its 
small rooms was immured, hiterally 
bricked up, Saduk Khan Cheghaugee, 
whose crime had been what 1s here 
called making the Ada ul sultanet, or 
aspiring to the crown ; but having been 
discomtited in a battle near Casvin, he 
was persuaded to give himself up to 
the King, provided that his blood wus 
not spill. ‘To this the King gave his 
promise and kept it, for he was starved 
to death.” 


Another rebel who incited the T urco- 
mans, on being taken and brought to 
the camp, had a mock crown put on his 
head, armlets on his arms, a sword by 
his side, and, mounted on an ass, with 
his face towards the tail, and the tail in 


his hand, was paraded about, the chief 
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: of the camel drivers exclaiming, “ This 
is he who wanted to be the King.” He 
was mocked and insulted by the people, 
turned into ridicule by the Looties or 
Buffoons, who forced him to dance and 
‘play antics against his will ; whoever 
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was bastinadoed, and had his eye put 
out. 

The strong coincidence between these 
details, and the most affecting part of 
our own scripture history, is a striking 
illustration of the permanence of Eas- 
tern manners. 


chose spit in his face ; and, finally, he 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine 


THE CROSS KEYS. 

[NN Eeeress, who were tenants or 

had been servants to Religious hous- 

es or persons would naturally assume for 

their sign some significant device ; and 

to this cause in many instances may be 

ascribed the common signs of the Cross, 

the Cross Keys, the Lamb, the Cardi- 
nal’s Cap, the Crosier, and the Mitre. 

The Keys are the well known em- 
blem of St. Peter, derived from the me- 
taphorical saying of our Saviour, Matt. 
xvi. 19; and crossed saltirewise, their 
usual forms on sign-boards, are borne 
in the arms of the Archbishops of York 
and Cashel, the Bishops of Exeter, Pe- 
terborough, Gloucester, Limerick, Dro- 
more, and Down. 

One of our antient theatres was dis- 
tinguished by this sign. 

THE CROWN. 

Signs, now almost exclusively confi- 
ned to publicans,. were formerly com- 
mon to other tradesmen also. The 
Crown then, as at present, was a favour- 
ite ; and such was the jealous tyranny 
of Edward 1V. that one Walter Wal- 
ker, a respectable grocer in Cheapside, 
was executed, as. Shakspeare makes 
Richard truly declare, 

“Only for saying he would make his son 

Heir to the Crewn, meaning indeed his house, 

Which by the sign thereof was called so,” 

“GROCER, STATIONER, MERCHANT, MIL- 
LINER, CORDWAINER, &c. 

A Grocer at present merely desig- 
nates a seller of sugar, tea, plums, aod 
spices ; but its origioal signification was 
a wholesale merchant, one sho dealt in 
large quantities of any merchandize, or 
in the gross. By a similar use of the 
figure synecdoche, or putting the whole 
fora part,the general nameof Stationer, 
which originally meant any one that 


_ kept a statzon or shop, is now confined 


to a seller of pens, ink, and paper ; and 
a Mercer, which formerly was synoni- 
mous with Merchant, is now applied 
to amere dealer in silks. The word 
Millener, one who sells ribands and 
dresses for women, is acorruption of 
Milarner, by which name the incorpo- 
rated company of Haberdashers in Lon- 
don was originally known, and was so 
called from dealing in merchandize 
chiefly imported from Milan. Cord- 
wainer, the cownmon legal apellation of 
a shoe-maker, as I have before men- 
tioned in the article “ Crispin,” is deri- 
ved from Cordovun, a peculiar kind of 
leather, originally made at Cordova in 
Spain. There are two trading compa- 
nies of the city of London, the names 
of which are becoming obsolete, viz 
Fletchera or arrow-makers, from fléche, 
an arrow ; and Loriners or horse-ac- 
coutrement makers, from the French 
Lormiers, derived from the Latin lu- 
rum, a bridle or horse-harness. 
CHAP AND CHAPMAN, 

Cheapside, where Walker the grocer 
lived, obtains its appellation from Cheap 
or Cheaping, the antient name of a 
market. A Chapman, therefore, is a 
markel-man, and its abbreviation Chap 
is often used by the vulgar for any per- 
son of whom they mean to speak with 
freedom or disrespect. 

‘CROWN-AND-BELL, ANCHOR, SC. 

The Crown is often joined on our 
sign-boards with some other representa- 
tion. ‘The Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, is a tavern much celebrated for 
public meetings. The Bell and Crown 
13 a large coach inn in Holborn. The 
Rose and Crown isa very frequent sign. 
The principal inn at Leicester is called 
the Three Crowns. 
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The following anecdote was related 
by Horace Walpole: “* Queen Caroline 
spoke of shutting up St. James’s Park, 
and converting it into a noble garden 
for the palace of that name. She asked 
my father what it might probably cost, 
who replied, only three crowns.” This 
reply has been erroneously attributed to 
Lord Chesterfield. | 

Gallot derives the word corona, 
whence crown, from the Latin cornu, 
horn, because the antient crowns were 
pointed in the manner of horns, which 
both by Jews and Gentiles were of old 
esteemed as marks of power, strength, 
authority, and empire. Hence in the 
Holy Scriptures horns are used for the 
Regal dignity, and accordingly horn and 
crown in the Hebrew are expressed by 
the same word. 

The English crown is adorned with 
four Maltese crosses, between which 
are fleurs de lys. From the top of the 
crosses arlse four circular bars, which 
meet ata little globe supporting a cross. 
It is of gold, enriched with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. 
Jtis kept at the ‘lower with the other 
Regalia, which are altogether valued at 
above two millions sterling. | 

Henry V. fought in bis crown at 


troduced therefore the custom of mark- 
ing or pegging their cups at certain dis- 
tances, to prevent one man taking a 
greater draught thap his companions. 
Some of these peg or pin cups or bowls, 
and pin or peg tankards, are yet to be 
found in the cabinets of Antiquaries *; 
and we are to trace from their use some 
common terms yet current among us. 
‘When a person is much elated, we say 
he is “ inc merry pin,” which no doubt 
originally meant he had reached that 
mark which had deprived him of his 
usual sedateness and sobriety : we talk 
of taking a man “ a peg lower,” when 
we imply we shall check him in any 
forwardness, a saying which originated 
from a regulation that deprived all those 
of their turo of drinking, or of their peg, 
who had become troublesome to their 
liquor : from the like rule in society 
came also the expression of “ he 18 a peg 
too low,” 2. e. has been restrained too 
far, when wesay that a person is net 
in equal spirits with his company ; 
whilst we also remark of an individual 
that he is getting on “‘ peg by peg,” or, 
in other words, he is taking greater free- 
doms than he ought to do, which form- 
erly ineant, he was either drinking out 
of his turn, or, contrary to express regu- 


Agincourt, which preserved his life by lation, did not confine him to his 
sustaining a stroke from a battle axe, proper portion or peg, but drank on to 
which cleft it. Richard LIL. also fought the aext, thereby taking a double quan- 


at Bosworth field in his crown, which 
was picked up by a private soldier, who 
secreted it in a bush, most probably in- 
tending to secure it for himself; but, 
being discovered, it wus delivered to 
Sir Reginald Bray, who gave itto Lord 
Stanley, who placed it on Ricbmond’s 
head and hailed him ‘ King” on the 
field. Hence arises the device of a 
crown ina hawthorn bush at each end 
of Henry VII's tomb in Westmiaster 
Abbey. 
THE CUP, THK THREE CUPS. 

These certainly are appropriate signs. 
Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” 
says, * TheSaxons were remarkable for 
immoderate drinking, and when intox- 
icated with their favourite ale, were guil- 
ty of the most outrageous violences. 


Dunstan endeavoured to check this vi- 
cioushabit, but durst not totally obstruct 


their much-loved intemperance ; he in- 


tity. 


THE WASSEL-BOWL. 
Our custom of drinking healths, and 
the Vassel bowl, appear to have origin- 
ated in the introduction of the British 
monarc! Vortigern to Rowena the beau- 
tiful blue-eyed daughter (or, accordinz 
to other writers, niece) of the Saxon 
Hengist. She kneeled down, and pre- 
senting to the King a cup of spiced 
wine, said, “ Lord King, /Waes hel,” 
Health be to you ; to which Vortigern, 
instructed by hig interpreter, rephed, — 
“ Drinc heil,” 1 drink your health; and 

then, as Robert of Gloucester says, 


 Kuste hire, and sitte hireadoune, and glad dronk 
ire 
And that was tho in this land the verst was-haih 
FVues-heil from that period not un- 
aaturally became the name of the drin- 


* We recollect one in the possession of the late 
nerable and reverend Dr. Samuel Pegge.—Edg. 


ob 
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king-cups of the “Anglo-Saxons; and thisday it is the constant custom in 
the word Wussel{s only acorruption of Glamorganshire for the country people 
the antient Waeg hael or Wish health to bring a cup of spiced ale, which they 
bowl. Theterm Wassel occurs often ‘call Wassel, and. sing gratulatory songs 
in Shakspeare, and is sometimes used for at the doors of their more opulent 
general intemperance or festivity. ‘{‘o neighbours at Christmas. HinyBoro. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No, V. 


THE FEMALE CHARIOTEER. 
Qui cupit optatum cursu contingere metam. 
% Horace. 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 


Collegisse juvat: metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis. 


At waiting an hour at the 
Mount for an old Officer returned 
ftgm India, whom I had not seen for 
many years, | was proceeding across 
Bond Street, full of my disappointment, 
and looking back to the days of our 
childhood, when first our intimacy com- 
menced. Filled with these melancholy 
pleasing thoughts, I was almost stunned 
by the cry of, Hoy! 1 turned round, 
and perceived a Groom advancjng to- 
wards me on horseback, and a curricle 
coming on me at the rate of nine miles 
per hour. The female charioteer piflled 
up with difficulty ; and, in doing so, 
quite altered the lines of a very comely 
countenance, for all was tugging and 
muscular exertion. 

I was now just out of the line of dan- 
ger, and the vehicle was abreast of me, 
when the other Groom touching his hat, 
and the lady recognizing meand siniling, 
I perceived that it was Lady —, one of 
roy best friends, who had nearly run 
over me. She apologized, was quite 
shocked, but could not conceive how I 
could be so absent ; and lastly, laid the 
blame on her horses, observing, that they 
had had so little work of late, that they 
were almost too much for her. A few 
civilities passed between us, with the 
usual barometrical and thermometrical 
observations of an Englishman, which 
are his great auxiliaries in conversation, 
and we parted. 

TY Artnencum. Vol. 4. 
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During our short colloquy, one of her 
beautiful borses became what she cal- 
led fidgetty, for which she promised to 
pay him off in the Park. The other, at 
starting, shewed symptoms of great frisk- 
iness, for which she gave him a few dex- 
terous cuts, distorting, in a small degree, 
her features at the same time, as much 
as to say, “* Will you? I'll be your mas- 
ter (not mistress, there is no such term 
in coachmanship yet ;) I'll teach you 
better manners ; Ill bring you to a sense 
of your duty:” or something to that 
purpose. 

I turned about, to view her as she 
went along. She hada small round 
riding-hat on ; she satin the most coacb- | 
manlike manner, handled her whip tn a 
very masterly style, and had, altogether, 
something quite gentlemanlike in her 
appearance. She was going ata bold 
and brisk trot ; and as she passed her 
numerous acquaintances, she was so 1n- 
tent upon the good management of her 
reins, and her eyes so fixed upon her 
high-mettled cattle, that she gave a fa- 
miliar, knowing, sideway, nod of her 
head, very similarto what I have seen 
stage coachmen, hackneymen, and fash- 
ionable Ruffians, their copies, give a 
brother Whip, passing on. the road, 
or when they almost graze another's 
wheel, or cut out a carnage, when they 
are turning round, with a nod, which 
means, “ There’s for you, «what a flat 
you must be !” 

This led me to general reflections 
on female charioteers in general, And, 
first, to acquire any talent, it is necessa- 
ry to learn the art. Flow is the kaowl- 
ede of driving utbained by the fairer sex ? 

Ifa lady take the reins from her hus- 


ho» 
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band, her brother, or her lover, it is a 
strong emblem of assuming the mastery. 
Ifehe have no courage, no muscular 
strength, and no attention to the domin- 
ation and guidanop of her studs, she be- 
comes no driver, no whip, and runs the 
risk of breaking the neck of self and 
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found tbat I never could esteem one of 


them. A certaig titled lady, who shall 


be nameless, since she is no more, used 
to excel in driving four milk-white bor- 
sesinhand. Her face was a perfect en- 
amel, something like china, from the 
paint which she used ; and to see the 


friends daily. Ifshe do excel in this thong of her whip fly about the leaders, 
study, she becomes, immediately, mas- to behold her gather up her reins and 
culine and severe: she punishes, when square her elbows, was the delight of 
occasion requires, the animals which tbe ostlers and backney-coachmen about 
come under her lash, assumes a grace- towa, who nevertheless spoke very light- 
less attitude, heats her complexion by ly of her at the same time. I confess 
exertion, loses her softness by virtue of that she became a complete object of 
her office, runs the risk of hardening her disgust to myself, aud to many thinkio 
hands, and may perchance hardeo ber men of my acquaintance. She aed 
heart—at all events, she gains unfemi- frequently to drive out a male relation, 
nine habits, and such as are not easily got which made the picture still more pre- 
rid of. posterous in my eyes; whilst the very 
If she learn of the family coachman, praise of the lower classes alluded to, 
it must be allowed that it is not likely sunk her in my estimation. 
that he should give her any peculiar And why do coachmen and pugilists, 
grace, nor teach her any thing polite. grooms and jockeys, praise the superi 
The pleasure of his company, whilst ranks of society for excelling in diving, 
superiotending her lesson, cannot much in boxing, in horse-racing, or in ridiag 
improve her mind ; aud the freedom of like post-boys? Because it reduces the 
these teachers of coachmanship may highest to the level of the lowest, be- 


proveoflensive to her, which a gradual 

loss of feeling, done away by the pnde 

of excelling as a Whip, can alone render 
latable. 

When the accomplishment of driv- 
ing is acquired, what does it tend to ? 
A waste of time, a masculine enjoyment, 
and loss of ({ will not say moral, but) 
feminine character—of that sweet, soft, 
and overpowering submission to and 
dependance on man, which whilst it 
claims our protection and awakens our 
dearest sympathies, our tenderest inter- 
ests, enchants, attaches and subdues us. 
J have known ladies so affected by aa 
inordinate love for charioteering, that it 
bas completely altered them, and they 
at last became more at home in the sta- 
ble than in the drawing-room. ‘The 
very lady in question is so different 
when dreased for dinner, that her driv- 
ing-dress is a complete masquerade dis- 
guise, which I should never wish to see 
her in, and which certainly is not calcu- 
lated to captivate a lover, nor to gain a 
husband, unless the latter be a slave, 
who gives the whip-hand to his lady. 

I now began to recollect the female 
Whips of my acquaintance; and I 


cause (to adopt their own expression, sa 
often made use of by the bargemen on 
the Thames, towards a certaia Duke) 
he’s not proud, he is jyst like one of us, 
he can tug at his oar, smoke and drink 
beer “like a man,” aye, and take his 


own part. That such qualities may, 


upon an emergency, prove useful, I ad- 
mit, but His Grace, ag well as all female 
charioteers, must excuse me from con- 
sidering them a3 any way ornamental, 
To return to my female driving 
friends. A certain fair daughter of 
green Erin used formerly to drive me 
out in bercurricle: She is a perfect 
whip ; and has, from conversing so 
much on the subject, and from seeing so 
much stable company, assumed a tone, 
an attitude, and 4 language, most for- 
eign to hersex. Driving one day in 


the Circular Road, near Dublin, her 


horses pulled very hard, and would 
have blistered common fingers, but, pro- 
tected by the stiff York tan, and harden- 
ed by the management of the whip, sha 
stood up and punished them, crying, 
I'll take the shine out of you before [ 
have done with you !” then “ keeping 
them up to their work,” as she called it, 


soe ca 
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seemly, when clad ia its rough coat of 
earth, and of uncouthnes$: ‘tisthehigh | 
polish which it receives, which displays | 
its hidden lustre, and which, reflecting | 
its real worth, makes it so brilliant, 
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and fanning furiously along, she exult- 
.logly exclaimed, all in a heat and flurry 
herself, ‘‘ There, and be -—— (I logk- 
ed thunder-struck)—be hanged to you!” 


at me, and re- 


ae 


concluded she, smilin 
suming her san froid 
ACommoner’s lady was my third driv- 


ing acquaintance ; She was very bold ; 


given to the joys of the table ; got light- 
ly spoken of as to reputation ; and, af- 
ter all, overturned herself once, and 
broke her arm. My inquiries as to the 
character of the other celebrated female 
Whips, have not obtained any informa- 
tion which could change my opinion as 
to the advantages of a lady’s becoming 
a good Whip. 
softness, the delicacy, the heauty, and 
attractions, of the sex. I would.ask 
any amateur, the greatest possible ad- 
mirer of lovely woman, whether, her 
complexion being heated, her lips dry, 

d her features covered with dust, es 
she returns from a horse-race or from a 
moruing drive, are circumstances of im- 
provement to ber in any way ? 

T doubt if our forefather Adam could 
have been captivated with Eve, had she 
appeared to him either in a dream, or in 
coarse reality, with a masculine expres- 
sion of countenance, and with a four- 
horse whip in her hand ; nor was it ever 
intended that “ those limbe, formed for 
the gentler offices of love,” should be 
displayed behind prancing coach-hor- 
ses, with ap unwieldy whip in one hand, 
and a gross mass of leather in the other. 
The very diamond itself is scarcely 


and so eminently valuable. 

Thus it is with woman : every thing 
which tends to divest her of the aspenity 
and ruggedness of the interior part of 
our sex, augments her attractions ; every 
thing which can assimilate her to the 
harshness of man, despoils her of her 
richest ornaments, and lowers her in our 
estimation. I remember once passing 
a lady in the King’s Road, one of whose 
outriders had dismounted, and was ad- 


It militates against the justing something about the reins, whilst 


the other was holding his horse behind. 
The Lady, and the Groom, who appear- 
ed to be her instructor in the art of coach- 
manship, had much conversation res- 
pecting the cattle. The latter said, 
“ Give him his hiding, my Lady, and 
don’t spare him.” ‘To which, she elg- 
gantly replied, ‘ D—n the little horse.’ 
This gave the finishing confirmatiqn to 
my former opinion. 

T know that it will be objected to me, 
that these vulgarities are not general in 
high coachwomen, and that they are not 
necessary ; but fo this I beg leave to an- 
swer, that their very existence is prepos- 
terous, and that if on the one hand these 
vices are not absolutely a part of coach- 
manship, coachmanship or charioteeritig 
is not at all necessary to a woman’s ac- 
complishments, nor even to ter amuse- 
ment. THE NERMIT IN LONDON. 
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THE FRIENDS. 


A POEM. 


BY THE REV. FRANGEIS HODGSON. 


1818. 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


ERE we called on to divine the 

source of this production, we 
should trace it to private feeling rather 
than to poetical inspiration. There is 
a locality about its scenes, a verisimili- 
tude aboot its incidents, and a sincerity 
about its sentiments, which do not 
seem to belong to imagination, and, 
petbaps, the truth with which both 
scenes and incidents are painted, pre- 
vents either that soul-subduing pathos 
or loftiness of flight which pertain to 


the Muse in her wilder moods and 
sublimer phantasies. It is then that 
the soul plunges into @ creatios of its 
own, the images of which, though 
formed after the model of natural re- 
collections, are far more ethereal and 
vivid : that “the voice is Jacob's voiee, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau ;” 
—the semblance belongs to the earth, 
but the lineaments are divine. 
Theera of this production is from the 
middle till towards the close of the last 
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century. “ By Dee’s wild stream,” 
Theodore the son, and Ferdinand the 
ward of Ulric, are reared under the 
affectionate eye of their common father, 
Their early friendship is cemented by a 
similarity of habits, pursuits, studies, 
and amusements. Much of the be- 
ginning of the poem is occupied with 
descriptions of their rambles through 
the romantic scenery of Wales, and 
though there is a good deal of spirit in 
these landscapes, they are too much of 
an itinerary in verse not to become 
rather tedious on repetition, Exbert 
from “ fields of war” visits the abode 
of the youthful friends, and his presence 
developes their different characters : 
Theodore, unambitious, fond of re- 
tirement, meek, and placid, pants for 
only peaceful joys: while Ferdinand, 


. aspiring, active, bold, and enterprising, 


longs for the laurels of the warrior’s 
brow. ‘Theodore embraces the clerical, 
Ferdinand the military profession ; and 
as the former cultivates his mind in 


' academic bowers, the latter seeks “the 


bubble reputation” in the blood-stained 
forests of America. 
Theodore forms an attachment to an 


amiable girl called Ellen, and is on the - 


eve of marriage when accounts are re- 
ceived of the capturé of his beloved 
friend by the savage Indians. Friend- 
ship prevails over every other feeling, 
and be departs to findand succour him. 
Tn this he succeeds, and after various 
adventures, has the happiness to save 
Ferdinand just as_he is on the point of 

inz sacrificed. Hia health is restored 
and the modern Pylades and Orestes 
sail on their return to England. They 
gain the coast, but a dreadful storm 
arises, and they perish together. Such 
1s the tragical end of The Friends, from 
which we shall now take a few exem- 
plifications. The well known legend of 
Bethgelert, when the companions in 
one of their rambles “rove down by 
the faithful greyhound’s rocky grave,” 


‘¥s introduced in the following stanzas. 


Bright upon Snowdon’s double peak 
The rays of morning rest ; 
And clouds, like flying armies, seek 
Yon Ocean's azure breast. 
Loud rung the gien with horn and hound, 
To hail the dawning day ; 
As up the steep defile they wound, 
Liewellyn's vassals gay, 
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Far in the midst the Chieftain moved 
Upon his fiery steed ; 
And oft he called the dog he loved— 
But Gelert would not heed. 


The deer is up—away, away ! 
O’er moorland, heath, and hill, 

Close on the traces of their prey 
The keen hounds foilow still. 


: Yet, furemost as Llewellyn ridcs 
Along the narrow dale, 
Or crosses swift the mountain tides, 
Down rushing to the vale ; 


In vain with eager glance around 
For Gelert’s eye he jouks ; 

In vain his voice, with gentle sound, 
His absent fricnd rebukes, 


The chase is done—the quarry’s won— 
Slow homeward bend the train ; 
Though, blithe as when the day begun, ' 
They tell it o'er again. 
Alonc, regardless of their mirth, 
The Prince rides down the dell : 
“ How fare they at his own loved hearth ? 
Good angels, guard them well !” 


Some secret augury of woe 
Hangs heavy at his heart ; 
And coining tears refuse to go,* 
Unconscious why they start. t 


Far distant in the wooded plain 
His sylvan towers appear— 

And cheering voice and loosened rein 
Have brought him panting here. 

Ha !—moaning, and distained with gore, 
His Gelert meets his eyes ; 

And, rushing through the unguarded door, 
“ My child, my child !” he cries. 

Blood, blood, discoloured all around ; 
O’erturned the cradle lay— 

And furious on the trembling hound 
He sprang in wild dismay, 

The death, descending from his sword, 
Stretched Gelert lifeless there— 

* And is it thus thy thankless lord 
Repays thy guardian care !” 

Too late the Prince in sorrow sighs— 
When safe within his nest 

His rosy infant he descries, 
And clasps him to his breast. 


A monstrous wolf beside him slain 
Attests the bloody strife— 

But oh! what tears will bring again 
His faithful dog to life ? 


Though memory o’er his Gelert’s grave 
Long mourns his cruel lot; 

Where yonder weeping birch-trees wave 
To mark the honoured spot, 


The departure of Theodore to rescue 
his friend, and his parting with Ellen, 
are equally touching pictures; but as 
they occupy several pages (125, 6, 7, 


8, and 9) they are too long for us to 


TE 

* This is a bad line for a simple ballad—* coming 

to go” is very quaint; and the concluding line is a 
htwe absurd, 
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transcribe. The mention of the writ- 
ings of ancient genius 


not yet obscured 

With clouds of Taste corrupt, by careless eyes cn- 
dured, 

leads to a passage with reference to the 

modern poesy of Britain. which we 

quote with the warmest tribute of ap- 

proval and admiration : 


Too many a blot already stained the page 
Inspired by Britain’s Muse—but foul misrule, 

But barbarous boldness, iu that tresher age, 
Daced not to raise licentious Folly’s sehvol— 


Nor yet the wholesome dread of thee was o'er, 
Proud Wit '!—but Dulness thrives, for Pupe is now 
no more. 


And thou, Corruption, heavier far and worse, 
Adulterate feeling ofa German breed—' 
Ob! can an English soil sustain thy curse, 
Conceit thy sire, and Infamy thy seed ? 
Where wondering Vice young Virtue’s blush retains, 
And robbers die like heroes, not im chains ! 


In tribes untaught, where India's waste of wood 

* Shelters her houseless savage, Hatred then, 

And Vengeance, swift to shed a brother's blood, 
Were deemed to dwell—but now—’mid polished 


men . 
The fiends let loose from darkness, rise and claim, 
Not rest, nor mercy, but applause and fame, 


Veiled in bright robes of free and generous pride, 


Wreathed with bright flowers of fair confiding 
love ; 


By Reauty favoured, and to Truth allied, 

O’er blighted realms the brave banditti rove 
Se round some Upas trunk might roses twine, 
Or Hell breuthe odours of an air divine, 


This denunciation 
Just against that portion of the new 
school, which, from the Charles de Moor 
of Schiller to the latest products of (we 
are sorry to say) the British Muse, 
whether seen in the incestuous Rimini, 
the ruthless aud bloody Corsair, the 
Rertrams, Bertrands, or other buman 
demons of our day, the favourite heroes 
of the drama and verse, 13 sure to enno- 
ble the most atrocious villains with 
many of the purest virtues, and so con: 
found the evil with the good, that the 
bewildered mind of the reader is una- 
ble to distinguish if the cut-throat be a 
sound moralist or not, the infidel a 
Christian, and the crime-covered ruffian 
and desperado an honour or a disgrace, 
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a blessing or a curse to hamanity. We 
quit the theme willingly for a fine train 
of reflections on viewing the starry fir- 
mament : 


Ye clustered glories of Night's awful reign, 
Stars upon stars receding, backward yet, 


(Léke brilliant islands in a shoreless main) 


Each im your round of rolling planets set, 
To wake the verdant life that through them springs, 
And warm their moving crowds of aumated things— ; 


Say, will ye rush together from the skies, 
And sink at once in feartul night obscure ? 
Or, as untired the immorta! apes rise, 
To prove the race ye hold, awhile endure ; 


- 


_ Then die at different periods, till at last 


One universal Now absorbs the past? . 


Oh! many are the mansions to receive 

The emancipated crowds of every rlobe— 
All who one Lord obey, one Lord believe, 

Shall wear at length their amaranthine robe, 
On those apportioned thrones of glory placed, 
All their sighs hushed, and all their tears effuced. 


There is a pretty little allegory, with 
which we shail close our extracis : 


Placed in an Island on the main, 
Where rolling waves for ever swell ; 
Chequering their hours with joy and pain, 
Two lovely Nymphs together dwell. 
The one looks back upon the past 
With many a pensive sigh and tear— 
Mourning the lights that would not last 
To shine upon her brief career. 


The other to the future stil! 

Casts an assured, a sanguine eye— 
Forgetful of recorded ill, 

And careless of the grief gone by, 


Life is the speck that marks the void ; 
Space is the sea of boundless scope : 

And those whose days are thus employed, 
Pale Memory and glowing Hope. 


After these quotations, it is not 
agreeable to us to say any thing deter- 
lorating of a poem presenting such 
beauties, and altogether: so admirable 
in the principles it maintains, In jus- 
tice, however, we must State, that we 
frequently encounter passages in which 
the sense is obscure, and find few of 
the delineations, 
animate nature, more than mere“ 
sketches, not finished with the care of 
perfect pictures. 


whether of animate or* . ¢ 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


from the Literary Gazette, 


Among the examples of intense enffering, and mi- 
raculous escape, whigh the eventful history of this 
day disclosed, there is not one more calculated to 
exeite our syinpathy, than the case of the Hon. 
Colonel Ponsonby, of the 18th dragoens. The 
following account was drawn up bya friend of 
that gallant officer, to satisfy the painful curiosity 
of his family, taken almost literally from his own 
words; an account equally remarkable for its 
affecting simplicity and moral reficction. 


EAR LADY B--—-, 
you have often wished for some 

writtea account of the adventures 
and sufferings of your son, Colonel 
Ponsonby, in the Field of Waterloo : 
the modesty of his nature is, however, 
no small obstacle in the way. Will the 
following imperfect sketch supply its 
place until it comes? The battle was 


alluded to one morning in the library at: 


A , aod his answers to maby of the 
" questions which were put to him are 
here throwa together, as nearly as I 
could remember in his own words :— 

“The weather cleared up at noon, 
and the sun shone out a little just as the 
battle began. The armies were within 
eight hundred yards of each other, the 
videttes, before they were withdrawn, 
being so near as to be able to converse. 
At one moment I imagined that I saw 
Buonaparte,and a considerable staff mno- 
ving rapid‘) atong the front of our line. 

** T was stationed with my regiment 
(about 300 strong,) at the extremity of 
the left wing, and directed to act dis- 
cretionally :—each of the armies was 
drawn up on a gentle declivity, a small 
valley lying between them. 

“ At one o'clock, observing, as I 
thought, unsteadiness in a column of 
French infantry, (50 by 20, (1000,) or 
thereabouts,) which were advancing with 
en irregular fire, I resolved to charge 
them. As we were descending in a 
gallop, we received from our own troops 
oo the right, a fre much more destruc 
tive than theirs, they having began 
Jong before it could take effect, aod 
slackening as we drew nearer: when 
we were within fifty paces of them, they 
turned, and much execution was done 
among them, as we were followed by 
some Belgians, who had remarked our 
success. 


“ But we had no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked in 
our turn before we could form, by about 
300 Polish lancers, who had come 
down to their relief. The Freoch ar- 
tillery pouring in among us a heavy fire 
of grape-shot, which, however, for one 
of our men killed three of their own : 
in the melée, 1 was disabled almost in- 
stantly in both of my arms, and follow- 
ed by afew of my men, who were 
presently cut down, (no quarter being 
asked or given,) I was carried on by 
my horse, till receiving a blow on my 
head from a sabre, I was thrown sense~ 
lesson my face to the ground. Recov- 
ering, J raised myself a little to look 
round, (being, 1 believe, at that time, 
in a condition to get up and run away,) 
when a lancer passing by, exclaimed, 
‘Tu o’es pas mort, coquin,’ and struck 
his lance through my back ; my head 
dropped, the blood gushed into my 


mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, 


and I thought all was over. 

“ Not long afterwards, (it was then 
impossible to measure time, but I must 
have fallen in less than ten minutes after 
the charge,) a tirailleur came up to 
plunder me, threatening to take away 
my life. I told him that be might 


-search me, directing him to a small 


side-pocket, in which he. found three 
dollars, being all I had ; he unloosed 
my stock and tore open my waistcoat, 
then leaving me ina very uneasy pos- 
tare; and was no sooner gone, than 
another came up for the same purpose, 
but assuring him that [ had been plun- 
dered already, he left me ; when an 
officet, bringing on some troops, (to 
which probably the tirailleurs belong- 
éed,) and halting where I lay, stooped 
down and addressed me, saying, he 
feared I was badly wounded : I repli- 
ed that I was, and expressed a wish to 
be removed. into the rear: he said it 
was against orders to remove even 
their own men, but that if they gained 
the day, as they probably would, (for 
he understood the Duke of Wellington 
was killed, and that six of our battal- 


lions had surrendered,) every attention 
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in his power should be shown me. [| 
complained of thirst, and he held his 
brandy-bottle to my lips, directing one 
of his. men to ley me straight on my 
side, and placa a knapsack under my 
head: he then passed on inte the ac- 
tioa——and I shall never knew to whose 
generosity I was indebted, as 1 con- 
ceive, for my life—of what rank he 
was, I cannot say, he wore a blue great 
coat. By and by. another tirailleur 
came and knelt and fired ever me, 
loading and firing many times, and con- 
versing with great gaiety allthe while ; 
at last he ran off, saying, * Vous serez 
bien aise d’entendre que nous allons 
nous retirer ; bon jour, mon ami.’ 

« While the battle continued in that 
part, several of the wounded men and 
dead bodies near me, were hit with the 
balls which came very thick in that 
place. Towards evening, when the 
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Fathom, came into my mind, though 
no women, I believe, were there ;) 
several of them came and looked at me, 
and passed oa: at length, one stopped 
to examine me. | told him as well as 
I could, (for I could say but litle in 
German,) that J was a British officer, 
and had been plundered already ; he - 
did not desist, however, and pulled me 
about roughly, before he left me. About 
an hour before midnight, I saw a sol- 
dier in an English uuviform coming to- 
wards me ; he was, I suspect, on the 
same errand. He came and looked ia 
my face ; J spoke instantly, telling him 
who I was, and assuring him of a re- 
ward, if he would remain by me. He 
said that he belonged to the 40th regi- 
ment, but had missed it. He released 
me from the dying man; being un- 
armed, he took up a sword from the 
ground, and stood over me, pacing 


Prussians came, the continued roar of backwards and forwards. At eighe 


the cannon along their’s and the British 
line, growing louder and louder as they 
drew near me, was the finest thing I 
ever heard. It was dark, when two 
squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, sca over me in full 
trot, lifting me from the ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly ; the clatter 
of their approach, and the apprehen- 
sions it excited, may be easily conceiv- 
ed ; bad a gun come that way, it would 
have done for me. The battle was 
then nearly over, or removed to a dis- 
tance—-the cries and groans of the 
wounded all around me, became every 
instant more and more audible, suc- 
ceeding to the shouts, imprecations, out- 
cries of * Vive |’Empereur,’ the dis- 
charges of musquetry and cannon : 
now and then interva!s of perfect st- 
lence, which were worse than the noise— 
I thought the night would never end. 
Much about this time, [ found a soldier 
of the Royals lying across my legs, 
who had probably crawled thither in 
his agony ; his weight, convulsive mo- 
tions, his noises, and the air issuing 
through a wound in his side, distressed 
me greatly, the latter circumstance 
most of all, as the case was my own. 
It was not a dark night, and the Prus- 
slans were wandering about to plunder ; 
(and the scene in Ferdinand, Count 


o'clock in the morning, some English 
were seen at a distance; he ran to 
them, and a messenger was sent off to . 
Hervey. Avccartcame for me. I was 
placed in it, and carried to a farm-house, 
about a mile and a half distant, and 
laid in the bed from which poor Gor- 
don, (as I understood afterwards,) had 
been just carried out; the jolting of — 
the cart, and the difficulty of breathing, 
were very painful. I had received 
seven wounds ; a surgeon Slept in my 
room, and I was saved by continual 
bleeding, 120 ounces in two days, be- 
sides the great loss of blood on the field. 

“ The lances, from their length and 
weight, would have struck down my 
sword long before I lost it, if it had not 
been bound to my hand. What be- 
came of my horse I know not ; it was 
the best I ever had. . 

“The man from the Royals was 
still breathing when I was removed in 
the morning, and was soon after taken 
to the hospital. 

“ Sir Dennis Pack said, the greatest 
risk be run the whole day was ip stop- 
ping his men,who were firing on me and 
my regiment, when we began tocharge, 
The French makea great clamour in 
the action, the English only shout. 

“ Much confusion arose, and many 
mistakes, from similarity of dress, The 
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Belgians, in particular, suffered sreatly 
from their resemblance to the French, 
being still in the very same clothes they 
had served in under Buonaparte.” 
Such, probably, is the story of many 
a brave man, yet to me it was new. 
The historian, describing military 
achievements, passes silently over those 
who go ioto the heat of the battle, 
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though there, as we have seen, every 
character displays itself. The gay are 
sull gay, the noble-minded are still 
generous ; nor has the Commander, in 
his proudest triumph a better claim to 
our admiration, than the meanest of 
his soldiers, when relieving a fallen en- 
emy in tbe midst of danger and death. 
W. Muprorp. 


DR. CLARKE ABEL’S NARRATIVE. 


From the Literary Gazette, August, 1818. 


WARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA, IN 1816, &c. BY CLARKE ABEL, 
London, 1818. 


HE Literary Gazette has already 
- performed the Ko-towto the various 
interesting works which have emanated 
from the Chinese Embassy, and in 
more than mine of our Numbers will 
be found the bowiogs of our heads 
over their pages. We do not regret 
that we are again called upon to repeat 
the ceremony, since nothing relative to 
China can be otherwise than curious 
aod amusing ; aod, though the charm 
of novelty be denied to this volume, it 
possesses many incidents and notices 
which amply reward the task of its pe- 
rusal, That it is not infinitely more 
valuable is to be attributed not to apy 
want of ability in the writer, but to two 
unfortunate circumstances ;_ the ‘first, 
his illness during part of the journey ; 
and the second, his irreparable loss of 
the collection of Natural History, &c. 
by the wreck of the Alceste in the 
Straits of Gaspar. Yet, in spite of 
these calamities, we find much to ap- 
prove of in this book, which we shall 
accordingly, without further preface, 
proceed to aoalyse for our readers. 
The early portion of the voyage to 
Madeira, Rio Janeiro, and thence to 
Java, occupies no great space, and fur- 
- pishes little of novelty. The Java bat 
and great snake are here described ; 
the foriner with its well-known hideous 
peculiarities, and the latter with its tre- 
mendous swallow. Mr. Abel shota 
male avy, female bat; their bodies 
covered with long bair, resembling 
that of a fox in smell, colour, and form, 
and that of a full grown rat in size ; 
the wings, like those of a common bat, 
measured five feet between the extrem- 


ities. With regard to the snake, the 
author seems to think that no story of 
his powers in swallowing even human 
beings and large animals too improba- 
ble for belief. Thus he repeats, with- 
out attempting to discredit, the assertion 
of Andreus Cleyerus, that ‘ he bought 
one of these snakes of a hunter, and, on 
dissecting it, found in its body an entire 
middle-aged stag, covered with its 
skin ; that he purchased another which 
had swallowed a wild goat in spite of 
its large horns ; and that he drew from 
the stomach of a third, a porcupine 
armed with its quills :” he also men- 
tions, that “a pregnant woman was 
swallowed by one of these animals.” 
We suspect that our sceptical read- 
ers will refuse to swallow these tales, 
but there is far too strong a propensity 
in fire-side travellers to withhold their 
belief from facts stated by more ex- 
cursive investigators, merely because 
they exceed the spliere of their own 
limited experience. ‘lhe habits of the 
snake which died on board the Cesar, 
are thus described by Capt. Heyland, 
who had him several months in Java 
before he wasembarked for England: — 
“The animal was brought to me 
early in January 1813, and did not 
from that time taste food tll the July 
following. During this period he gen- 
erally drank a quart of water daily, 
and frequently passed a thick yellow 
excrement. The man who brought 
hin, stated, that he had been seen to 
eat a hog-deer the day before he had 
been taken. He was allowed to be at 
liberty in the grounds about my houge. 
One evening, early in July, hearing a 
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noize, I went out, and discovered that 
the snake had left his barbour, under 
the boards of a stable, where he gene- 
erally kept, and having entered a small 
shed where some fowls were at roost, 
had contrived to sweep eleven from the 
perch, which he afterwards destroyed 
by pressing them between his folds. 
Then taking them one by one, head 
foremost into his mouth, swallowed the 
whole in twenty minutes. The largest 
animal which he ate, while in my pos- 
session, was u calf, which he killed and 
gorged in two hours and twenty min- 
utes. He preferred goats to any other 
animals, but was also fond of calves, 
sheep, and fowls; he never attacked 
dogs, cats, or pigs. Of these last, in- 
deed, ho seemed to be in dread, for 
whenever one was presented to him, 
he retired to a corner, and coiled him- 
self up, with his head undermost. If 
regularly fed with animals not larger 
than a duck, he ate readily every day ; 
but after the meal of a goat, refused 
food for a month !” 


Delicate monster '! as Trinculo says 
of Caliban ; such a pet would not be 
very pleasant in an English garden ! 
While mentioning the strange habits of 
animals, we may add Mr. Abel’s notice 
of a Stinging-fish in the Chinese seas : 


“ Whilst employed in collecting 
some sea-weed floating about the ship, 
I observed a species of Physalia, so 
small and transparent that I at first 
mistook it for an air-bubble ; but on 
catching it in my hand was soon con- 
vinced of my error, for, wrapping its 
long tendrils round one of my fingers, 
it stung like a nettle, but with much 
more severe effect. In about five min- 
utes the pain in my finger abated, but 
un uneasy sensation extended up the 
inside of my arm, which soon termina- 
ted in an aching pain in the arm-pit, 
accompanied by a sense of restriction in 
my chest; within fifteen minutes all 
uneasiness ceased. The manner in 
which the animal produces these effects, 
is, I believe, unexplained ; but it is 
bot improbable that they are occasion- 
ed by a peculiar poison, secreted by it, 
and contained in a glutinous matter 
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which covers its tendrils ; as this, when 
applied to the skin, apart from the ani- 
mal, excites a smarting pain.” 

Having gone so minutely through 
Mr. Ellis’s account of the official 
movements of the Embassy in China, 
in our review of that gentleman’s work, 
we shall not travel much over the same 
ground with Mr. Abel, who, to do him 
justice, does not linger upon matters 
already sufficiently treated of. His des- 
cription of the first visit of theChinese to 
the ships, and a few other brief sketches, 
will serve to elucidate his manner :— 

“Chang was a civil, and Yin a 
military Mandarin, attended by a train 
of very shabby looking fellews. Yin 
was accompanied by several soldiers, 
who did not add to the dignity of his 
corlége, - ----- Each man wore by’ 
his side a variety of accoutrements, 
which, on a first glance, seemed to be 
intended for warlike purposes, but on 
a close examination dwindled into very 
peaceful appendages. A worked silk 
sheath, in shape lke the blade of a 
dagzer, inclosed a harmless fan. A 
small leather baz, studded with brass, 
and resembling a cartouche box, sup- 
plied flint and steel for lighting their 
pipes. These hung sometimes from, 
their girdles by the side of their chop- 


.sticks, but were frequently in their 


mouths, pouring forth volumes of smoke, 
and giving rise to a flow of saliva, 
which was discharged without any at- 
tention to place.” 

Their strong odour of garlick and 
assafoetida added to these azreeabie 
accomplishments, and gave zest to the 
entertainments ; where, besides 

“ All sorts of dressed meat, sheep 
roasted in halves and quarters, pigs 
and fowls in abundance, there were 
innumerable Chinese made dishes ; 
amongst others, stewed sharks’ fins, 
stags’ sinews, birds’ nests, and sea- 
sluga—the joints so besmeared with a . 
kind of varnish, as to exhibit a perfect 
metallic polish.” 

This sort of varnish seems vot con- 
fined to the dishes, for the author 
caught accidentally a view of some 
women (egnaily pleased with their 
chance of gaziag on the “ Horse-faced 
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men,” as they called the English, from 
their comparatively long faces and 
noses,) who 

“ Were of low stature, had faces 
longer in proportion than those of the 
men, but so covered with a flesh-col- 
oured paste, that the tint of their com- 
plexion could not be discovered. There 
wus a gencral air of languor about 
them, which was especially marked by 
the drooping of their upper eyelids, 
the interval between which and the 
lower ones was so narrow, as scarcely 
to appear sufficient for the purposes of 
distinct vision. Their internal angles 
were more deflexed and lengthened 
than in the eyes of the men, Their 
hair was black, and neatly rolled up on 
-the crown of the head, and ornamented 
with flowers. Their dress consisted of 
a loose blue cotton robe with long 
sleeves, and a pair of loose trowsers of 
the same material, but of a pinkish 
colour. The robe was fastened before 
by several buttons from the chin down- 
wards, and fell below the calf of the 
leg. Its sleeves covered the hands. 
The trowsers were fastened about the 
ancle, and almost covered with their 
folds the small and tight shoe which 
preped from beneath them—” 

The hands of the Europeans had as 
great an advantage over the natives in 
longevity as their faces. The ends of 
their forefingers, when the hands were 
placed wrist to wrist, scarcely extended 
beyond the first joints of Mr. Abel’s, 
whose hands are not excessively large. 

The villagers are represented as civil 
and obliging, and the crowds on the 
river, and course of the procession, 
only troyblesome from their ardent 
curiosity. ‘The country ts marshy and 
sterile beyond the mere banks of the 
streams ; and the author observes, that 
“much as the Chinese may excel in 
obtaining abundant products from lands 
naturally fertile, they are much behind 
other nations in the art of improving 
that which is naturally barren.” 

The timid jealousy of their Einpe- 
ror, Kea-King, and his weak and fear- 
ful disposition, account for the restraints 
placed upon the embassy, the edicts 
against the women being seen, the 


notorious on the route; but Mr. Abel 
appears to think that when they got 
out of this line, the population deserved 
a more favourable report. He doubts 
the prevalence of infanticide, but we 
confess that his reasoning is not strong 
enough to overturn authenticated facts ; 
—the following anecdote, however, 
places the social feelings of the Chi- 
nese in a better, though very peculiar 
light. 

‘© Mr. Morrison, in one of his walks, 
fell in with a family of four generations, 
amounting to about twenty persons, in 
the same house. At the feet of the 
Patriarch, who was only 70 years of 
age, stood his great grandchild, while 
at one end of the room his son was 
working at his father’s coffin. ‘The old 
man, on being asked, why he now 
prepared his coffin ? answered, tnat he 
felt his health declining, and wished to 
bave a resting place prepared for him 
after death. When asked if the sight 
of the coffin did not excite mournful 
ideas, he replied, ‘* No.” A Manda- 
rin, who was by, remarked, ‘“ His 
mouth says no, but it does not speak 
the language of his heart.” 

The houses of the Chinese on the 
bank of the river, consisted generally of 
a large and a small room ; the former 
for general purposes, a reception room 
for company, a table, eating room and 
bed-room ;_ the latter, a very simple 
kitchen. The most remarkable piece 
of furniture was a miniature teinple, 
like a sliell-work grotto in England, 
with the picture of a fat o!d man in the 
centre, plentiully besmeared with gild- 
ing and red aod white paint, Ac. 
Their gardens and couit-yards weie 
ornamented with many flowers, es- 
pecially the Melumbium Speciosum 
(Lien-wha,) so celebrated for is beau - 
ty by the Chinese poets, and ranked for 
tg virtues among the plants which, 
according to their theology, enter into 
the beverage of immortality. 

The Temple at Kuew-yen-chow, 
where the Kimbassy found two or three 
hundred miserable wretches imprisoned 
from the night before, that they might 
not abscond from the labour of tracking 
the junks, “ is dedicated to the Ming- 
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Hades.” It consists of ten apartments, 
with a judge presiding in each, sur- 
rounded by the ministers of punish- 
ment, in the form of Demons, made of 
clay, variously coloured and distorted 
into hideous forms. Before the judge 
appear the former inhabitants of this 
world, awaiting their doom. 

“ Nan«in.—In the suburbs of Nan- 
kin, the cloth which bears its name was 
exposed for sale. ‘The raw yellow cot- 
ton, from which it is supposed to be 
made, was in vain looked for ; but the 
white was seen dressing [being dres- 
sed] in various places. * 

“ Porcetain, &c.—The city of 
Nanchang-foo is famous for shops of 
Porcelain, and gave us many opportu- 
nities of examining splendid vases 
formed of the finest quaiity of this cel- 
ebrated ware. Many of these were 
four feet high, and two in their largest 
circumference, of various colours, and 
covered with an immense number of 
raised figures of plants well executed.. 
This imitation of sculpture was also 
practised on smaller pieces, as cups, 
basins, and suuff-bottles. On one of 
these, whose surface could not be more 
than six inches square, the forms of a 
crowd of Chinese, executed with pre- 
cision and taste, were beautifully 
grouped. [ have repeatedly seen on 
articles of this kind a display of skill 
and accuracy in the delineation of the 
human form, for which it is not usual 
to give the Chinese credit. The porce- 
lain most valued by the Chinese, was 
not, in our eyes, the most beautiful, 
being covered with lines intersecting 
each other in all directions, occasioning 
a cracked appearance on its surface. 
This is done perhaps to give it the 
appearance .of antiquity, as antique 
porcelain is in the highest degree valued 
in China, Some of the representations 
on the cups and other vessels sold in 
Nang-chang-foo give us the lowest 
opinion of Chinese sen’iments of de- 
cency. Although infinitely too gross 
to admit of any description, they 
were not only exposed in the most 
open manner on the shelves of the 
shops, but were handed about by the 
aalesinen as objects of peculiar interest. 

“ Mepictnr.—The practice of med- 
icing in China is entirely empirical. 
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One of the most respectable practition- 
ers in Canton, was entirely destitute of 
anatomical knowledge. He was aware 
of the existence of such viscera as the 
heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys, 
but had no notion of their real situa- 
tion, and. through some strange perver- 
sity placed them all on the wrong side 
of the body [like Dr. Luast.] He, 
however, made a clear distinction be- 
tween those local diseases, which can 
be cured by mere topical applications, 
and those which can only be acted 
upon through the medium of the con- 
stitution. He had some vague notions 
of a humoral pathology ;—talked of 
ulcers being outlets to noxious matter, 
and divided both his diseases and 
remedies into two classes, the hot and 
cold. The only general fact ascer- 
tained respecting bis practice was, that 
he depended greatly on purgatives for 
driving out “the heat of the body,” 
and for producing a favourable change 
on local disorders. Alusa, or Actual 
Cautery, is esteeined one of the most 
effectual remedies fur local pain. ‘The 
Moxa is prepared by brui-ing the 
stems of a species of artemisia in a 
mortar, and selecting the softest and 
most downy fibres. In thig state it ts 
applied in small conical masses upon 
the part affected ; the number being 
proportioned to the extent or severity 
of the disease. ‘These being set on 
fire, instantly consume, without, as the 
physician aflirmed, producing any se- 
vere pain.” 

This is a pretty way to cure ner- 
vous headachs, and, if introduced 
Into our practice, might probably pre- 
vent the frequency of that disorder 
among refined persons of both sexes : 
the Chinese, however, endure it, as is 
amply witnessed by the round escars 
on their heads, where these fires have 
been burnt. It is also employed in 
liver complaints aod internal diseases, 
when expressed by external uneasi- 
ness. Pricking the part first with a 
golden pin, and ioflauning the Moxa 
with a lens of ice, are held to be the 
grand improvements ! 

Tea.—Mr. Abel is of opinion that 
the green tea is the leaf of the same 
shrub with the bluck, only dried at a 
lower degree of beat. By far the 
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strongest tea he saw in China, called 
“ Yu-tien,” and used on occasions of 


ceremony, hardly coloured the water. 


It consisted of the scarcely expanded 
buds of the plant. He thinks that the 
plant might be successfully cultivated 
at the Cape of Good-Hope, as all its 
known habitats are within the tempe- 
rate zone. It succeeds best on the 
sides of mountains where there can be 
but little accumulation of soil. 

Were we to extract the description 
of the filthy feeding of the Chinese on 
dogs, cats, rats, aod offals, in prefer- 
ence to wholesome meat, we should 
exhaust all that we intend to copy from 
Mr. Abel’s work, in as far as “ the Ce- 
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lestial Empire,” with its beastly inhabi- 
tants, is concerned ; but their nastiness 
in this respect is so well known, that 
we need not say that in the public 
market eighteen-pence was equally the 
price of a cat, a pheasant, or four rats ! 
There, however, remain a few notices 
of Manilla, and a very whimsical ac- 
count of the Orang-Outang, which we 
shall reserve for our next publication. 
In the interim, our opinion and our 
extracts will, we trust, recommend a 
production which has had great losses 
to overcome, and great difficulties to 
struggle with ; and which 1s, neverthe- 
less, a very pleasing addition to our 
stock of useful and entertaining’T'ravels. 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, for Nov. 1818. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


IW KOVEMBER. 


The wood-pa 
The glories of AurumN decay ; 

The Goddess of Plenty has bound 
And carried the harvest away. 


Gloomy as this month usually is 
called, yet there are many inter- 
vals of clear and pleasant weather : the 
mornings are, occasionally, sharp, but 
the hoarfrost is soon dissipated by the 
Sun, and a fine open day follows. Of 
November scenery, on the other side 
of the Tweed, Walter Scott has drawn 
a pleasing picture ; much ef it, however, 
applies equally to more southern re- 
gions. 


November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear : \ 
» * * ry 
No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our forest-hills is shed ; 
No more beneath the evening beam 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather bell 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath fell ; 
Saliow his brow, and russct bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
. Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines i, 
an meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer bill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s ril] : 
‘The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold : 


th is carpeted over with leaves, 


up her sheaves. 


His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 
As deeper moans the gathering biast. 


The trees are now stripped of their 
foliage. ‘The separation of the leaves 
from their branches is termed the fall; 
and, in North America, the season in 
which this takes place is universally 
known by that name. The falling of 
leaves is not always in consequence of 
the injuries of autumnal frosts, for some 
trees have their appropriate period of 
defoliation, seemingly independent of 
external causes. The lime (tilia euro- 
pza) commonly loses its leaves before 
any frost happens; the ash seems, on 
the contrary, to wait for that event; 
and at whatever period the first rather 
sharp frost takes place, all its leaves fall 
at once. The fall of the leaf can be 
considered only as a ‘sloughing or 
casting off diseased or worn-out parts,’ 
whether the injury to their constitution - 
may arise from external causes or from 
an exhaustion of their vital powers. 
Hence a separation takes place, either 
in the footstalk, or more usually at its 
base, and the dying part quits the 
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vigorous one, which is promoted by the 
weight of the leaf itself, or by the action 
of autumnal winds upon its expanded 
form. Sometimes, as in the hornbeam, 
the beech, and some oaks, the swelling 
of the buds for the ensuing season is 
neceseary to accomplish the total separ- 
ation of the old stalks from the inser- 
tions, 


How fall’n the glories of these fading scenes ! 
‘The dusky deech resigns his vernal greens ; 

The yellow maple mourns in sickly hue, 

And russet woodlands crown the dark'ning view. 


Jeaves undergo very considerable 
changes before they fall : ceasing to 
grow for a long time previous to their 
decay, they become gradually more 
rigid and less juicy, often parting with 
their pubescence, and always chang- 
ing their healthy green colour to more 
or less of a yellow, sometimes a reddish 
hue.* ‘One of the first trees that be- 
comes naked is the walnut; the mul- 
berry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime, 
and ash, follow. The elm preserves its 
verdure for some time longer: the 
beech and ash are the latest deciduous 
forest trees in dropping their leaves. All 
lopped trees, while their heads are young, 
carry their leaves a long while. Apple- 
trees and peaches remain green very 
late, often till the end of November : 
young beeches never cast thtir leaves 
all Spring, when the new leaves @prout, 
and push them off: in the autumn, the 
beechen leaves turn of a yellow deep 
chesnut colour.’ 


La Fevttre. 


De la tige detachee 

Pauvre feuille dessechee 

Ou vas-tu ?—je n’en sans rien ; 

L’orage a frappe le chene 

Qui seul etait mon soutien ; 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le Zephyr ct PAquilon, 

Depuis ce jour me promene 

De Ja furet a la plaine, 

De la montagne au vailon; 

Je vais ou le vent me mene 

Sans me plaindre ou m'ctfrayer 

Je vais ou va toute chose, 
eee 

* American trees and shrabs in general, 

and such Eurepean ones as are botanicall 
related to them, are remarkable for the ric 
tints of red, purple, oreven blae, which their 
leaves assume before they fall. Hence the 
autumnal foliage of the wonds of North 
America is, beyond all imaztnation, rich and 
splendid. 
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Ov va la feuilje de rose, 
' Et la feuille de Jaurier. 


To the English reader, the following 

very literal transcript of the original, 

‘for which we are indebted to a friend 
may prove acceptable :— 


The Leap. 


Parted from thy parent bough, 
Withered leaf, where wanderest thou ? 
Alas! I know not, reck not where : 
The onk, beneath whose fostering care 
I flourished, tempests have laid low : 
Since when, th’ uncertain winds, that blow 
Hither and thither in their sport, 
Have borne me on.—I neither court 
Nor heed their faithless breath—but stray 
From the forest's gloomy way, 
To the bare and open plain; — 
Rest there a moment—aud again 
From the valley to the hill 
Wander, at their fickle will. 
T go where all things earthly tend— 
Where all must have one common end; 
As well the gay and flaunting ruse, 

As the sad laurel, weeping o’er its woes, 


The decay and fall of leaves have 
been favourite themes with poets and 
philosophers. The first they furnish 
with beautiful descriptions; the latter 
with solemn contemplationsand pathetic 
moral sentiment. There is something, 
indeed, extremely melancholy in that 
gradual process hy which the trees are 
stripped of all their beauty, and lett so 
many monuments of decay and deso- 
lation. Homer, the venerable father 
of poetry, has deduced from this suc- 
cession of springing and falling leaves, 
avery apposite comparison for the 
trausitory generations of men :— 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rist : 

So generations m their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are past away. 


How does every thing around us 
bring its lessonto our minds! Nature 
isthe great book of God. In” every 
page 1s instruction to those who .will 
read. Morality must claim its due. 
Death in various shapes hovers round 
us. ‘Thus far went the heathen moral- 
ist. He had learned no other knowl- 
edge from these perishing forms of 
nature, but that men, like trees, are 
subject to death. 
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The meanest herb we trample in the field 

Or in the garden nurture, when 1s leaf 

In Autumn dies, forebodes another Spring, 

And from short slumber wakes to life aguin. 

Man wakes no more ! Man, pcericss, valiant, wise, 
Once chilled by death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 

A long, unbroken, never-ending sicep. Moschus. 


Better instructed, learn thou a nobler 
lesson. Leurn that the God who, with 
the blast of winter, shrivels the tree, 
and with breezes of spring restores it, 
offers it to thee as an emblem of thy 
hopes! The same God presides over 
the natural and moral world: His 
works are uniform. The truth which 
nalure teaches are the truths of reve- 
lation also. It ts written in both these 
books, that the power which revives the 
tree will revive thee ulso like it, with 
ancreasing excellence and improvement, 


Happy he, 
Whom what he views of beautiful, or grand, 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
« To the green blade the twinkles in the Sun, 
Prompt with remembrance of a PRESENT GOD. 


The excellent Bishop Horne has a 
beautiful little Poem on this subject, 
which is too interesting to be omitted 
in this place; we can have no better 
compauion in our autumnal walks than 
these fine moral stanzas :-— 


See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground! 

Thus tothoughticss mortals calling 
With a sad and soicinn sound:— 


* Sons of Adam—once in Eden, 
Blighted when like us you fell, 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
*Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 


* Virgins! much, too much presuming, 
In your boasted white and red, 

View us late in beauty bivoming, 
Numbered now among the dead. 


‘ Griping Misere! nightly walking, 
See the end of all your care ; 
Filed on wings of our own making, 
b _ Wehave left our owners bare. 


y ‘Sorte of Honour! fed on praises, 
- Flutt'ring high on fancied worth, 
- Lo! the fickle air that raises 
Brings us down to parent Earth. 


* Learned Sophs! im systems jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call, 

Cease at length by us persuaded, 
Every leaf must have a fall. 


* Youths ! though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace, 
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Let no cloudless skies deceive you— 
Summer gives to Autumn place. 


* Venerable Sire: ! grown hoary, 
Hither turn th’ unwilling eye; 

Think, amid your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a Winter nigh. 


‘Yearly in our course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay, 

Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
Heav'n and Earth shall] pass away ! 


*On the Tree of Life Eternal 

Man! \et all thy hopes be staid, 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 

Bears a leaf which ne'er shall fade !°’ 


That highly-esteemed fish, the sul- 
mon, now ascends rivers to deposit its 
spawn in their gravelly beds, at a great 
distance from their mouths, In order 
tO arrive at the spots proper for this 
purpose, there are scarcely any obsta- 
cles which the fish will not surmount. 
They will ascend rivers for hundreds 
of miles ; force themselves against the 
most rapid streams, and spring with 
umazing agility over cataracts of seve- 
ral feet in height. They are tuken, 
according to Mr. Pennant, in the 
Rhine, as high as Basil: they gain 
the sources of the Lapland rivers, in 
spite of their torrent-like currents : 
they surpass the perpendicular falls of 
Leixlip, Kennerth, and Pont Aber- 
glasslyn. At the latter of these places, 
Mr. Pennant assures us that he has 
himself witnessed the efforts of the 
salmon, and seen scores of fish, some 
of which succeeded, while others mis- 
carried in the attempt, during the time 
of observation. At this time, nets or 
baskets are placed under the fall, and 
numbers are taken alter an unsuscessful 
leap.* Jt may be added, that the 
salmon, like the swallow, is said to re- 


* Accurious mode of taking this fish, call- 
ed salmon hunting (as practised at Whiteha- 
ven), is mentioned by Mr. Bingley: * When 
the tide recedes, what fish are left in the 
shallows are discovered by the agitation of 
the water ;---the huuter, with a three-point- 
ed barbed spear, fixed to a shaft fifteen feet 
Jong, plunges into these pools at a trot, up to 
the belly of his horse. He makes ready his 
spear, and, when he overtakes the salmon, 
strikes the fish with almost unerring aim; 
that done, by a turn of the handy he raises 
tue snimon to the surface, wheels his horse 
towards the shore, and runs the fish on 
dry land without dismounting. From furty 
to fifty Gsh have been killed in a day ; tea 
arc, howeyer, no despicable booty. 
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turn, each season, to the self-same spot 
to deposit its spawn. 

The value of tiffs article of life has 
advanced equally with every kind of 
food, even in situations where salmon 
were most abundant. - ‘Ihe amazing 
disproportion in the present price of 
salmon to that of twenty or thirty years 
ago, when it was sold from threepence 
to sixpence per Ib., is attributed, ina 
great degree, to the several weirs upon 
the rivers, constructed so as to prevent 
the smallest salinon fry from escaping, 
as they proceed towards the sea. It is 
a known fact, that the fry have been 
taken in such quantities, that the cap- 
tors have been obliged to throw them 
away. Another mode of incalculable 
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destruction arises from the practice of 
netting the fords when the water is 
low, by which means the salmon 
spawn, deposited upon the sand and 
gravel, beiog loosened by the net, is 
swept away, and becomes food for fish 
of an inferior quality, such as chub, 
roach, dace, &c.  'the above, combia-. 
ed with other causes, such as the 
speedy conveyance now afforded, not 
only to the metropolis, but to all parts 
of the country, have fixed a worth u 
on the salmon which will not quickly 
adinit of reduction.* 

* Yo February, 1809, a Severn salmon, 
weighing nineteen pounds, was sold at Bil- 


lingsgate for the immense sum of onF GUINEA 
per pound. 
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FINE ARTS. . 


LOVE-MAKING ; PROM THE SONG OF “ pon- 
CAN GRaY.’’— J), Wilkie, R. A. 


Maggie coost her head fu’ heigh, 

Look’d asklant and unco skeigh 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeirh, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't.— Burns, 


WE have seen pictares of mare scientific 
arrangement, of more concentrated 

eficct and repose, from the hand of this ad- 
mirable artist, but pone with more complete 
€xpression and character, The principal 
ersons in this of art are per- 


after-life, 
und 


lover, 


which, without seeing his face, would teach 
Us to divine what his feelings were. The 
kindly persuasive attitudes and looks of the 
father and mother are also charmingly givea; 
and the rustic enjoymentof the joke, of which 
we catch a glimpse at the half-open door, 
adds humuur to the scene, while it tells that 
there are some friends in the secret of Mag- 
s heart in spite of 
pon the whole, 

has been fully accomplished in respect to the 
emotions he intended ig 
sufficient of hn 
morous incident to correct the spirit of sat-re 
UPON 90 serious a subject as love-making. The 
tone of colour is well adapted to keep up the 
ively. The draw. 
Wilkie’s usual correct- 


We eannot omit the opportunity now offer- 


ed, of submitting a word to Mr. W. in the H 


ject to which 


, And oft a spear, 


shape of remonstrance and advice, The 
popular and excellent productions of the 
author of Rob Roy, Waverly, the Antiqua- 
ry, &c. are of themselves amply attractive, 
and afford the finest scope for the pencil of 
the artist; bat when the writer of such esti- 
inable works calls personally upon Mr. Wil- 
kie, and recommends (in the Antiquary) the 
interior of Muklebuckit’s cottage to the pen- 
cil of his countryman, it is impossible to pe- 
ruse the description of the sherman's hut 
aud weigh the qualifications of the painter, 
without earnestly wishing that the challenge 
should not be thrown out in vain, and that 
Mr. Wilkie would turn bis attention toa sub- 
perhaps he alone can do ade- 
quate justice. 


APOTHEOIS.—H. Howard, R.A. 
——* flere et meminisse relictum est.” 
The character, expression, and tone of ce]- 
our are in strict un‘oa with the subject; and, 
if we may be allowed the term, we scarcely 


5 ever recollect to have seen depicted, forn:s 
» More spirituatized. There is a delicacy, x 


beauty, a thinness, which can belong only to 
the shadowy heings of another state—a dia- 
Phonous splendour which marks it for the 
state of the bicssed. The obscurity which 
contrasts this brigh¢ and mourntul Vision ap- 
pertains to that world which the poet cour- 
pares to 


————=--«wenme a broken reed at best, 

on whose sharp point Peace bleeds, 
And Hope expires, ——_—__. 2 
The allegory is exceedingly well imagined. 
The centre figure of the admired princess 


‘whose loss Britain has so affectionately de- 


plored, bears a strong resemblance to her 
morta} heauty, exalted into beatific love). 
ness. The maternal fecling is excuisitely 
expressed. The ideaof Hope expiring, wit 
the wreath prepared for another copsumma- 
tion instead of ali dreadful event: which 
caven in its inscrutable wisdom had or- 
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dained, is finely introduced ; and Britannia 
full of A dba personifies the national mourn- 
ing with equal effect, while the retired figure 
of the disconsolate husband claims all our 
sympathy for his peculiarsorrows. In short, 
we cannot Conceive a more interesting effort 
of the pencil. It has aecomplished whatev- 
er the sister-art of poesy could attain, and 
we have only to express our wish that it may 
be multiplied throughout the kingdom by 
means of the ablest exertions of the burin. 


Megico, and its Glaciers, 
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THE EVENING 8TAR.---Sir W. Beechey, R. f. 


This is a very sweet and silvery-toned pic- 
ture, and the light which falls on the grace- 
ful female personification of the Evening 
Star is traly paren The wonder is to see 
the charm of the imagination broken by a 
little Jumpish Cupid sitting on a cloud in uve 
corner. Asa single dash of the brush can 
anpvihilate this negative to grace, we hope 
Sir William will take our hint aod expel this 
Love. In every other respect the composi- 
tion is pleasing and beautiful.-- Liz. Gaz. 


WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
From the Literary Gazette. 
MEXICO, AND ITS GLACIERS. 


IN TWO LETTERS FROM A HAMBURGR GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND IN THAT CITY. 
Letter I. 


[C was already fifty days after our 
departure from Cadiz, when I as 
usual left my cabin before day-break 
to enjoy the fresh air on deck. I had 
sat about a quarter of an bour at the 
ofticers’ table, when the Lieutenant on 
duty suddenly leaped on deck, crying 
out Tierra! Tierra! (Land! Land !) 
The Captain, officers, and passengers 
lcft their hammocks in great haste, and 
came on deck half dressed to look on 
this happy discovery. As it was 
scarcely twilight, we could see little or 
nothing ; but there soon opened before 
our eyes @ great panorama with a long 
chain of high mountains, and a prodig- 
ious conical Guacier in the foreground, 
the brillianticy summit of which de- 
lichted ys all. It was the Pico of 
Orizaba, which seemed to raise its head 
far above the clouds, “ There on the 
summit [ shall stand to-morrow,” said 
Ito myself; but alas! now IT must 
aiy that I did not even attempt to 
agcend it, aS a nearer view showed 
that it was impossible. ‘The Pico 
however delighted me, during my stay 
in Vera Cruz, in more ways than oue. 
I had chosen my residence so, that by 
ineans of the great French windows, 
which are there very common, aod lead 


~ to the balcony, I had it constantly be- 


fore my eyes, [was also continually 
refreshed by theice from it, with which 
I cooled my drink ; a very great lux- 
ury in the oppressive heat of that coun- 
try. Bat great precaution Is nécessary 
in the enjoyinent of this treat, for I 
myself ouce saw two Creoles who, 


when excessively heated on a sultry 
day, went into the ice cellar, and in- 
cautiously took so large a quantity of 
ice that both of them lost their lives on 
the spot. - 

Tn all the towns in New Spain where 
ice can be had, in the hot seasons, the 
Neveros (ice-sellers) are in the streets 
from nine o'clock in the morning till 
late at night, with frozen drinks to sell, 
incessantly erying Tamarinto, Limon 
y Leche! Half-frozen milk, lemonade, 
&c. a similar beverage, made of sugar 
and tamarinds, are the most common 
refreshments, which they carry on their 
backs in a tin pail with a close lid, 
divided by partitions, and which 1s 
placed ina wooden vessel, and sur- 
rounded with a-mixture of ice and salt; 
and every time that they sell their hait 
but not quite frozen drink, they tura 
their tin pail about in the ice which sur- 
rounds it, to increase the effect of the 
cold, Besides such iced drinks, the 
dessert at a good table, or at least on 
entertainments and feast days, consists 
partly of frozen fruits, which by par- 
ticular pressure and innoxious colours, 
are so admirably imitated, that if one 
sees them at the smallest distance one 
cannot distinguish them from nature. 
It is to be supposed that they use for 
this purpose the juice of the fruit itseif 
mixed with more or less sugar. Op the 
voyage from Vera Cruz to Mexico, I 
was surprised with the agreeable sight 
of two other Glaciers, which lie between 
Puebla and Mexico, and which give 
the whole country an inexpressibly 
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fiue and romantic effect, Ip Puebla 
they cail them the “ Volcanoes of Mex- 
ico, ” and in Mexico, the “ Volcanoes 
of Puebla,” but the right name is the 
Volcano of Popecatepatl, because only 
the Pico is a half extinguished and 
sometimes smoking volcano, which ig 
without doubt the reason that the in- 
habitants of Mexico are often awaked 
by earthquakes, and even in the day- 
time are frequently in such dreadful 
anxiety, that one afternoon at three 
clock, while the bells were tolling at 
the cathedral for prayers, most of the 
inhabitants were kneeling in the streets; 
the whole city seemed to reel, so that 
my windows and doors, which stood a 
Jar, were shut and opened, though there 
was no wind, and the things which 
hung against the wall moved backwards 
and forwards ; this reeling motion, 
does not hurt the buildings nearly so 
much as the concussiuns by which the 
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New Plays—The Green Man—Jealous on both Sides. 
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whole city, the houses as it were in 
succession, are lifted up. This terrible 
phenomenon has awaked me many 
times in the night; the continued cry 
and the incessant loud prayers of the 
Mexican watchmen who during the 
whole night do not leave the streets, 
adding horror to this dreadful catas- 
trophe. This frightful aod uneasy 
sensation caused by earthquakes, is not 
excited in Mexico by any experience 
of the terrible consequences, but by 
the possibility of them ; for unhappily 
many towns in Spanish America have 
been destroyed by earthquakes, by 
which Mexico, except some small dam- 
age to the buildings, has hitherto been 
spared ; and may it always remain so! 
In my next letter I will give you an 
account of my visit to the Glaciers, 
which was attended with some remark- 
able circumstances. Your's, &c. 
SONNESCAMID. 


TT 


THE DRAMA. 


HAYWARKET THEATRE, Aug. 29, 1818. 
HE Green Man continues to be played 
every night with unabating attractions, 

and, indeed, so long as peculiari just and 
fine acting is relished by the public. so long 
will Terry’s performance of this part draw 
and delight overflowing houses. 

_ The Green Man was produced at L’Odeon 
in Paris, under the title of L’ Homme Gris. 
It is the work of Messrs. Daubigny and Pon- 
jol, for Freach dramatists are much given to 
hunt in couples, and the plot,taken original- 
ly from a novel of Augustus La Fontaine, is 
in many respects similar to that of Le Dissi- 
pateur. Its saccess on the Parisian stage was 
a fair recommendation to Mr. Jones, our ex- 
cellent comedian; and by his translation 
and adaptation, he has unquestionably added 
the lagrel of authorship to that of acting,and 
now shies in both. 'deseral of the scenes 
are altogether new - the characters of Major 
Dumpling and Captain Bibber are entirely 
diiferent from their two insignificant proto- 
types, one of whom is a lawyer io the origi- 
nal; and Jones’s own character, of Crack- 
ley, and the secondary action of his loves 
with Bertha, are great improvements, since 
in the Parisian drama Bertha has no admirer, 
and Cracktey is nothing more than an 
almost dumb adventurer, who has a little of 
the Angiomania, and is in league with the 
, gamblers who wio Sir George Squander’s 
money. 
Eneuisn Orera. 

Jealous on all'Sides has also been publish- 
ed, and we gather from the title page that it 
is the production of Mr. 8. Beazley, the 
aathor of ‘The Boarding House,’ “Is he 
Jealous,’ &c. The involution of plot, and 
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Spanish nature of the incidents, forbid us to 
think it altogether original: it is however 
very whimsical and lively. The songs are 
indeed but indifferent, and there are more 
oaths than either humour requires or good 
manners sanction. By the way, we could 
wish that several lapses of this kind were 
also suppressed in the Green Man: itisa 
great mistake to suppose that vulgar swear- 
ing adds any thing to the spirit of dialogue. 
The French stage is less moral than the 
English, and the habits of the people more 
licentious ;_ yet the one would not offer, nor 
the otber tolerate, that breach of decorum 
which is with us “as common as lying.” We 
subjoin Possado, the lodging -house keeper's 
song, as the most amusing specimen. 


When first sweet Mrs. Poss I knew, 
Oh! I was jealous, it is true 
: Of Mrs. Poss ; 
But married once, no jealous touch 
E’er came my heart to trouble much 
With Mrs. Poss, 


One night, as used to roam, tis true, 
I came late home, as husbands do, 
To Mrs. Poss ; 7 
When as I boited in—with doubt, 
I saw another boiting out 
From Mrs, Poss. 


Alarm'd—‘fy dear, says I, what’s that? 
You foo', "twas voting but a rat, 

Says Mrs. Puss ; 
Then blows I dealt this way and that, 
Says I, [ thonghe L smcit a rat, 

Good Mrs. Pow, + 
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VARIETIES. 


From the Monthly Magazines, August, 1818. 
ik is a singular coincidence, that in 

1718, at the distance of precisely one 
hundred years from the present, the 
weather was extremely hot and dry 
over all Europe. The air felt so op- 
pressive that all the Theatres were shut 
in Paris. Scarcely any rain fell for 
the space of nine months, and the 
springs and rivers were dried up. The 
grass and corn were quite parched. Io 
some places, the fruit-tress blossomed 
two or three times. The thermometer 
(Fabrenheit’s) rose to 98° at Paris, 

oneness 
WITCHCRAFT. 

The following letter is copied from 
the Harleian manuscript, 1686, pre- 
served in the British Museum. itis 
from a Mr. Manning, dissenting teach- 
erat Halstead in Sussex, to John Mor- 
ley, Esq. Halstead. 

Halstead, August 2, 1639. 

Sir,—The narrative wn I gave you 
in relation to witchcraft, and which 
you are pleased to lay your commands 
upon me to repeat, is as follows. There 
was one Master Collett, a smith by 
trade, of Haveingham in the county of 
Suffolk, formerly served in Sir Joho 
Duke's family, in Benhall in Suffolk, 
Who, as "twas customary with him, as- 
sisting the maids to churne, and not 
being able (as the phrase is) to make 
the butter come, threw an hot iron into 
the churn, under the notion of witch- 
craft in the case, upon which a poore 
labourer, thea employed in carrying of 
dung in the cart, cried out in a terrible 
manner, They have killed me! they 
have killed me! still keeping bis hand 
upon his back, intimating where the 
piine “was, and died upon the spot. 
Mr. Collett, with the rest of the ser- 
vants then preseut, took off the poore 
man’s clothes, and found, to their great 
surprize, the mark of the iron that was 
heated and thrown into the churo, 
deeply impressed upon his back. This 
account [ had from Mr. Collett’s own 
mouth, who, being a man of an un- 
blemished character, I verily believe to 
be matter of fuct. I am, Sir, &e. 

Sam. Manyina. 


A Mr. Robert Aiken, at Stranraer in 
Scotland, has discovered a new mode 
of curing Herrings, so as to prevent 
the yellow rust, and preserve the fish in 
its original whiteness. The same mode 
of curing is applicable to meat and but- 
ter, which remain amazingly fresh, and 
have a pleasant taste when submitted to 
this process, 

Ingenious inscription upon a Sun 
Dialin Paris—“ T count only the se- 
renest hours.” 


Falstaff’s Company.—During the 
representation of Shakspeare’s Henry 
IV. in the Theatre at Berlin, Falstait 
describing his company, an honest 
tradesmen ia the pit said to his Bride, 
“ Only hear, all that is a joke upon the 
Landsturm !"’ An unequivocal testimo- 
ny that the Poet is adapted to all times. 
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PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

THREE INFALLIBLE REMEDIES.* 

Cure for the Jaundice. —Drink plen- 
tifully of decoction of carrots. 

Cure for the Gout.—Apply a leek- 
poultice to the part affected. 

Cure for Dysentery.—Eat mode- 
rately of marlamade of quinces. 

N. B. Tincture of goose-griss is an 
imperial sweetener of the blood. 

PulLaDELPHOs. 
Brixton, Surrey, 12 Aug. 1818. 

An_ intelligent Correspondent (of 
the New Monthly Mag.) says that 
* the tender shoots of Scotch fir, peeled 
and eaten fasting early in the morning 
in the woods, when the weather is dry, 
has performed many cures of pulmona- 
ry complaints among the Highlanders.’ 
Is the effect the same as ip the instance 
of tar-water recommended in one of 
our recent Numbers ? 

P. Gumiila, Hist. Natur. de l'Oreo- 
noque, says that 18 Spaniards seated 
themselves on a snake, which they 
mistook for an old trunk of a tree, and 
which, to their great astonishment, be- 
gan to move! ‘This was in the woods 
of Cora, Venezula. 


~ 


* We insert these pithy Recipes as we 
have received them.--Ep. : 
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Captain Kater, after measuring the 
length of the pendulum, at Unst, in 
Shetland, intends doing the same in 
Norway, latitudes 70 or 71, and 65 or 
66. These, with other experiments of 
asimilar nature, at various places ip Scot- 
land, will be of great importance in de- 
termining the true figure of the earth, in 
which M. Biot has made so distinguish- 
ed a progress. 

es 
THE LORD'S PRAYER 


In the English 1000 years ago. 


‘*¢ Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, sic 
gehalgud thin noma: to cymeth thia-ric: 
sic thin willa sue is in heofnas and in 
eortho, Uren hiaf ofer wirtlic sel us to 
daeg ; and forgef us scylda urna, sue we 
forgefen scyldum urum ; and no inlead 
usith in custnung. Ah gefrig urich from 
ifle. Amen.”—Camden’s Remains. 


Two hundred years later the language 
had undergone such alterations that the 
Prayer ruo thus: 

“Thu ure fader the earl on heofenum. 
Si thin nama gehalgod. Cum thia ric. 
Si thin willa on eorthen swa, swa on 
heofenum. Syle us to deg urn dzxg- 
thanlican hlaf. And forgif us ure 
gyltas swa, swa we forgifath tham the 
with us agyltath. And ne led the us 
on costaung. Ac alys us from yfle. 
Si it swa.”—Lisle’s Saron Monuments. 


There is very little difference between 
this version and that in the Saxon gospels 
said to have been translated by King 
Alfred; but about two centuries and a 
half after, in the time of Henry IT., 
Pope Adrian, an Englishman, rendered 
the prayer thus, and sent it over—-a 
curious example both of the progress 
of the language, and of the versification 
in that age. It is in black letter, but 
we employ the usual type for the sake 
of conveniency. 


®* Ure fadyr in heaven rich, 

Thy name be hallyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michel) blisse: 
Als hit in heaven y-doe, 

That in yearth beenc it also. 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day, 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgivet uch other mon: 
Ne let dus fall into no founding, 
Ae shield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen.” 
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The New Monthly Magazine men- 
tions a patent by Louis F. Vallet, of 
Walbrook, for the manufacture of a 
new ornamental surface to metal or me- 
tallic composition. This is a variety of 
the crystallization of tin. It is laid on 
with a brush or sponge, and consists of 
1 part sulpheric acid, and 5 parts water, 
each mixture separate ; then 10 parts of 
the former united with one of the latter, 
and applied with a pencil, and repeated 
several times. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

The unaffectedness, the strength of 
understanding, and the downright plain- 
ness of Dr. Pranklin, shew, that as he 
was a man of very superior intellect, he 
had no occasion to entrench himself be- 
hjod little obscurities, in order to appear 
greater than he really was. Thus in all 
bis writings there is @ perspicuity and 
adaptation to the common sense of 
common people, which bas rendered his 
productions so highly, universally, and 
deservedly popular. And this without 
any meanness or lowness of style ; for 
he is strong without being coarse, and 
simple without being meagre, and in- 
telligible without being rude or unmind- 
ful of the better arts ef composition. 
Upon the whole, few, if any, of the 
moderns have so nearly approached the 
ancient school as Dr. Franklin, in the 
abundance of his matter, the depth and 
originality of his thoughts, the occa- 
sional playfulness of his fancy, and the 
variety and accuracy of bis views on all 
the subjects upon which he ventured to 
appear as an author.—Lit. Gaz, Aug. 

A RUSSIAN ANRCDOTE. 

Artemon Sergiewitsch Matwejeff, a 
Russian Bojar, in the second half of 
the 17th century, was, for his wisdom 
and loyalty, the favourite of the Czar 
Alexei Michailowitsch, and at the same 
time beloved by'the people for his hu- 
manity and benevolence. -He was 
Governor of several Provinces, Keeper 
of the Great Seal, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Chief Judge of the Strel- 
itzi. The Czarina Natalia Kirtlowna 
Narischkin, the Mother of Peter the 
Great, was educated in histbouse. Mat- 
wejeff possessed only a small house in 
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Moscow, on the same spot where he 
afterwards erected a great building of 
stone, which (if it was not destroyed 
in 1812) is still standing, and belongs 
to the princely family of Metechtscher- 
sky. The Czar had very often advised 
him to build a palace, but be always 
evaded it. The Czar at length declar- 
ing that he would himself have the pal- 
ace built for him, he answered—that he 
had already taken some measures for 
its erection, and he now actually order- 
ed materials for building. But at that 
time there was not sufficient stone ia 
Moscow for the foundation. The re- 
ort was soon spread that the Bojar 
Matwejeff wanted to build a house, but 
could not begin for want of stones for 
the foundation. The Strelitzin and 
the people assembled and consulted, 
and the next day they sent deputies to 
Matwejeff. These suid—* The Strel- 
itzin and the people have learned that 
you want stones for the foundation of 
our house, and they salute you, and 
that you would accept them as a 

nt from them.” ‘“ My dear 
riends,” answered Matwejeff, * I do 
not want your presents, but if you have 
stones, sell them to me: I amnich, and 
can pay for them.” The deputies an- 
swered—‘ That you cannot do; those 
who sent us will not sell the stones at 
any price, but they will gladly make 
their benefactor a present of them, and 
beg of you not to refuse it.” It was 
long before Matwejeff was persuaded, 
but he at last consented. How great 
was his surprise wain he saw, the next 
morning, his whole court-yard filled 
with toms-stonres ! ‘The deputies 
came again, and said, “ We have fetch- 
ed these stones from the graves of our 
fathers and children ; and it was on that 
account that we would not sell them at 
any price; but to the man who has 
done so much for ys, we make a pres- 
ent of that which we so hivhly vener- 
ate.” Matwejeff begged them to wait, 
and he went to the Czar, whom he 
made acquainted with this singular oc- 
currence. ‘ Take the stones,” said the 
Czar, “the people must love you sin- 
cerely since they rob the graves of their 
families for your sake :—such a pres- 
ent, my friend, I would myself grate- 


fully accept from the people.” Mat- 
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wejeff went home, received the stone:, 

thauked thedeputies,and built bis palace. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ROME. 

June 16. 

Among all the remarkable things 


that I have seen, 1 was very much 
struck with a religious festival in Gen- 
zano (a little town between Velletri 


and Rome) for the celebration of Cor- | 


pus-Christi, which took place this day 
week. It has been the custom there 
from time inmemorial to spread out in 
two particular streets a carpet, put to- 
gether with great ingenuity, of flowers 
Interwoven, over which the procession 
with the host marches. Every family 
of this town takes upon itself a com- 
partment ot this carpet, which is richly 
adorned with symbolical figures, heral- 
dic devices, portraits, &c.; and it is 
not to be descnbed with what indus- 
try, pleasure, and care the religious 
zeal of these good country people com- 
bines these various flowers in a real 
work ofart. Strangers and inhabitants 
flock from all sides ; among the latter 
the country women are particularly dis- 
tinguished by their beauty and antique- 
looking dress. The fine prospect over 
the lake of Reme, and the appearance 
of the sea in the horizon, the glow of 
the colours and grace of the forms un- 
der which nature is seen, the delicious 
air, and all that you hear, see, or feel 
around, elevates the mind, and imparts 
a solewn charin to this festival, 
— 5 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE.—OLIVER CROM-, 


WELL. 

Oliver Cromwell was one day en- 
gaged in a warm argument with a lady 
on the subject of oratory—in which 
she maintained that eloquence could 
only be acquired by those who made it 
their study in early youth, and their 
practice atterwards. The Lord Pro- 
tector, on the contrary, maintained, 
that there was an eloquence which 
sprang from the heart, since when that 
was deeply interested in the attainment 
of any object, it never failed to supply 
a fluency and richness of expression, 
which would, in the comparison, ren- 
der vapid the studied speeches of the 
most celebrated orators. 


—_ 
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This argument ended, as most argu- 
ments do—in the lady’s tenaciously ad- 
hering to her belief in the impossibility 
of any one making an eloquent <peech, 
who had never scientifically studied the 
art of speaking in public—and in the 
Protector’s telling her he was weil 
convinced that be should one day make 
her a convert to his opinion. 

It happencd some days after, that 
this lady was thrown into a state bor- 
dering on distraction, by the unexpect- 
ed arrest and imprisonment of her hus- 
band, whe was conducted to the ‘Tow- 
er, as a traitor to the government. ‘The 
azonized wile flew to the Lord Pro- 
tector’s, rushed through his guards, 
threw herself at his feet, and with the 
inost pathetic eloquence, pleaded for 
the life aud innocence of her injured 
husband. His highness maintained a 
severe brow, till the petitioner,overpow- 
ered by the excess of her feelings, and 
the energy with which she had expres- 
sed them—paused—then his stern 
countenance relaxed into a smile, and 
extending to her an order for the im- 
mediate liberation of her husband, he 
said: “ I think all who have witnessed 
this scene will vote on my side of the 
question in dtspute between us the oth- 
er day—that the eloquence of the 
heart, is far above that, mechanically 
acquired by stndy.” 

Wether the compliment could pos- 
sibly make amends for the severe and 
pisintul lesson which called it forth, I 
must leave to my readers to decide on 
according to their individual characters. 

(From a MS, by the Author of 
John Sobieski,cing of Poland. ) 

Extensive serpentine veins and rocks 
of chromate of iron have been discover- 
ed in the Shetland Islands. From this 
ore several beautiful and very durable 
pigments are obtained, which are highly 
valued in the arts, Hitherto the inar- 
ket has been supplied from North Amer- 
ica, but the abundance of itin Shetland 
wll now forma valuable export from 
that island. | 


emia 
TRANSLATOR'S RLTYDER. 
In Germany it iy said familiarly of goods 
conveyed by land carriage, that they are 
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transported “ on the axrle-tree,”’ auf der Achee. 
One of our Journalists translating a German 
newspaper io which the phrase occurred, 
mistook this for a river Achse, aud tameited 
that he could vot find on the map this impor- 
tant medium for supplying the towus on the 
Elbe with merchandize when that river was 
blockaded ! !—- Auéumn on the Rhine. 


; i 
PHILOSOPHICAL TEA-P” 8 AND FIRE-SCREENS, 


The difference that subsists in varicns 
bodies in conducting heat, has beeu known 
fur a considerable times the difference that 
takes place on varibus surfaces, in imbibing 
and discharging, as well as in reflecting it bas 
been ascertained with accuracy but lately. 
From a polished metallic surface, it ts found 
that it is as fecbly emitted as it ts strongly 
reflected: while from a surface of anotice 
substance, such as glass, or, what is Letter, 
paper, it is discharged with a profusion pro- 
portional to the reluctance with which, in 
the same kind of surface, it isimbibed. A 
variety of improveinents is, from tits eceno- 
omy of nature, suggested in the pracccal 
management of heat. A vessel witha brighe 
metallic surtace must be the best titted to 
preserve liquors warm, and also the best 
couservatory to keep them cool. A silver 
tea-pot will emit scarcely half as much heat 
as one of porcelsin : and the sl.zitest varvish 
of platina gold or silver, as appiied to ear- 
thenware, is reckoned to wane caat kind of 
manufacture about one thod pait more re- 
tentive of heat than it wouid be w'thout it. 
On the other hand, metallic teaketites be- 
come more easily heated on the firc, when 
they have lust their polish, and their bottoms. 
have become tarnished and smoked ; and if 
any bright surface of metal be slightly far- 
rowed, or divided by fine tlutings, it will 
emit the heat very sensibly faster. Lo eon- 
sequence of this doctrine, Professor Leslie 
says, a plate of metal, however thin, if only 
burnished on each side, will form a most 
efficacious screen. A smooth sheet of paste- 
board, gilt ever on both sides, would, he 
adds, answer the same purpose: but what 
he suggests as must complete in efficacy and 
elegant in form, would be composed of two 
parallel cheets of Chiua paper placed abonat 
an inch asunder, and having their inner sur- 
faces and their vutsides sprinkled with dow- 
ers of gold and silver. 


=e 
VARIATION CHARTA. 


Mr. Thomas Yeates ha: constructed a va- 
riation chart of all the navigable oceans aud 
seas between latitude 65 deg. north and 
south, from accurate docuu'ents obtained of 
Spanish surveys in the Pacific Ocean; jour- 
palsat the Hydiagraphical Office Admiral- 
ty; and at the East India Hou-e; collated 
with tables of thie variations recently forme! 
from the obse romm'ot differe:.t navigators, 
This chart is deliveated on a new plan, all 
the magnetic meridians being drawn upon it 
thronghont, for every change of one degree 
in the variation; and it will be elacidated 
with explanatory notes, and a brief state- 
ment of the late discovery of an aberration 
inthe variation resulting from the deviation 
or change of a ship's head from the magnetic 
meridian, zeccompanied by the rules invented 
by the late Captain Flinders for corsecting 
the same. 
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POETRY. 


From the London Monthly Magazines. 


We are indebted for the annexed Verses to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Crabhe, who has at our earnest request 
not only allowed us this gratification, but promised 
te communicate, at future periods, any of the 
shorter productions of his powerful pen, which 
may suit our miscellany, While we acknowledge 
this mark of one cxcvlient Poet's approval of our 
publication, it gives us pleasurc to add, both for 
our own sakes and our rvaders’, that we are assur- 
ed of similar treasures from the portfolios of sever- 
al of the most distinguished Bards of the Age. 


VERSES, 
BY THE REV. G. CRABBE; 


Written on the night of the 15th of April, 17**, 
immediately before the perusal of a Letler then 
received. 


PE OeOUGH many a year the Merchant 
views 
With steady eye his distant gains ; 
Right on, his object he pursues, 
And what he seeks in time obtains. 
So he some distant prospect secs 
Who gazes on a patron’s smile, 
And if be finds it hard to please, 
That pleasant view his cares beguile. 


Not such my fate---what years disclose 
nd piece-meal on such minds bestow ; 

The lively joys, the grievous woes ! 

Shall this tremendous instant show; 
Concentered hopes and fears I feel, 

As on the verge of fate I stand: 
In sight of fortune’s rapid wheel, 

And with the ticket in my hand. 


No intermediate good can rise, 
And feeble compeusation make ; 
"Tis one dread blank or one rich prize, 
And life’s grand hope is now at stakes 
Where all is lost, or all is won, 
That cao distress, that can delight--- 
Ob ! how will rise to-morrow’s sun 
On him who draws his fate to-night !--- 
Literary Gazette. 
Eee 


From the same, 


* INFANCY AND MATURE AGE. 
AN APOLUGUE. 
[Men are but Children ofa Jarger growth.] 


A ces een o'clod se near the fire 
My ruddy little boy was seated, 
And with the titles ot'a sire . 
My ears eo pected to be greeted--- 
Bat vain the thoug!it !---hy sleep oppress’d, 
No father there the chiid descry'd ; 
His head reclin’d upon his breast, 
Or nodding roll’d from side to side. 


2. 
** Let this young rogue be seat to bed”-—~ 
More I had not time to say, 
When the poor urchin rais'd his head 
To beg that he might longer stay. 


Refus'd ; towards re-t his steps he bent 
With tearful eye, and aching heart 5 
But ctaim'd his playthings ere he went, 
And tvok up staus his Aorse and cart. 


3. 

For new delay, though oft deny’d, 

He pleaded ;---wildly crav'd the boon ;-— 
Tho’ past his usual hour, he cried 

At being sent away +o soon. 
If stero to him, his grief 1 shar’d; 

Unmov'd who hears his offspring weep ?) 

Of soothing him I half despair'd; 

When all his cares are lost in sleep. 


“ Alas! poor infant!” I exclaim’d, 
** Thy father blushes now to scan, 
Tn all which he so lately blam’d, 
The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret, the anguish brief, 
Wh: ci thou hast known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrays of man the idle grief, 
Wheu dooin'd to slumber with the dead.” 


5. 
And more I thought—-when up the stairs 
With * longing ling’ring tooks” he crept, 
To mark of man, the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals un life’s later stare, 
When oature claims their forfeit breath, 
Still grasp at wealti, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden toys in death. 


6. 
’Tis morn ! and see my smiling boy 
Awakcs to hail returning light; 
To fearless laughter! boundless joy ! 
Forgot the tears of yesternignt ! 
Thus shal? not man forget his woe? 
Survive of age, ana death the gloom? 
Smile at the cares he knew below? 
Aad reuvovated burst the tomb ? 


7. 
O, my Creator ! when thy will 
Siall stretch this trame on earth’s cold bed, 

Let that blest nope sustain me still, 

Till thoaght,seuse, mem’ry—allare fled. 
And grateful tor what thou may’st give, 

No tear shall dim my fading eye, 
That ‘twas thy pleasure I should live— 

That ’tis thy mandate bids me die. 


——ii—— 
THE BACCHANALIAN TO SLEEP. 
S LEEP, while I own thy ponderous sway, 
I do not live ; my time ts sunk : 


Take then the debt I’m fore'd to pay, 
But take it after I am drunk.* 


* How different is the anecdote of the 
Empress Maria Theresa! A short time be- 
fore this great Princess drew her last breath, 
she lay in a kind of lethargy, with her eyes 
closed; and one of the ladies, her attendants, 
being questioned respecting the health of her 
imperial mistress, answered, ** Her Majesty 
appears to be asleep.” ‘ No,’ said the Ew- 
press, * IT could go to sleep if I would, but 
I feel my last hour approach, and it shall vot 


overtake me ip my sleep.’ 


ae 


3 
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Softly approach, like evening’s shade ; 
at quickly, like a parting breath; 
For life too short for wine was made, 
To waste with thee,— Image of oe 
WIN. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
SONNET TO THE RIVER THAMES. 
By Lorp Tuurvow. 
ee king of Rivers, Ocean’s eldest 


n, 
Majestic husband of that learned stream, 
Which every worthy poet makes his theme, 
And does by Oxford, soly pacing run, 
Isis, thy laughing mate ; the genial sun 
Illumes thy water with a temperate beam ; 
And, though with paved gold thou dost not 
gleam, 
Yet greater praises by thy wave are won : 
Thou, more than Tiber, wear’st a thicker 
crown 
Of verdant laurel, and of watery sedge ; 
And, more than Rome, the world-defending 


Town, 
Augusta* , smiles upon thy sacred edge ; 
Deep as thy water, Thames, is thy cho a 
Of which this verse shall be another pledge. 
July, 1818. 


* An antient name of London. 
ee 


From the same. 


4 Father's Adieu to his Daughter Maria 
April 23, 1818, 


paternos 
Eja ! age in amplexus cara Maria ! tedi. 
Bishop Lowth. 


H, dearer to a Father’s heart, 
Than ail the gifts the world can give, 
Ah! dear Maria! we must part, 
And yet on earth thy Parent live ? 


To thee, toevery duty true, 
To every Christian Virtue dear, 
How shall | bid the last adieu, 
And hovering, trembling, linger here ? 


O ! through the kindling bloom of youth 
If angel-graces ever shone--- 
Ingenuous Candour, simple Truth--- 
eaven-born, I bail’d them all thine own! 


Farewell, my Love ! again farewell! 
My fainting tongue would utter more--- 
Bat, as Affection fain would tell 
What Memory sickens to explore ; 


Scenes of thy infant years arise 

To bring back all my fondest care: 
And I would grasp at Reeted joys, 

A moment sunk ip dark despair. 


Yes---but a moment !--Cannot Faith 
The heart-pang soften to a sigh ; 
And gild, amidst the shades of Death, 

The gushing tear, the clouded eye ? 


And is it not a light illumes- - 
Lo gieam on gleam-—-my dreary hour ? 
E see, descending through the g!oom, 
The radiance of no earthly Bower. 


And hark---a Spirit seems to say 
Beckoning she waves her lily haud--- 

** Come---come, my Father! come away ! 
Aad mingle with our Seraph band !”’ 
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O! ’tis Maria’s self-—her smile--- 
Her gentle voice---it cannot be ! 
A phantom lures ne all the while-- 

No-~no—-her accents call on me! 


I come! O “ dearer to my heart’”’ 

Than all the treasures worlds contain— 
Nor Death shall dear Maria part 

From these paternal arms again !* P. 


* Maria, daughter of the Rev. Jer. Trist, 
of Behan Park, uear ‘Tregony; a most 
amiable and accomplished young lady. 


—— Pw 


ON VIEWING THE DEAD BODY OF & BEAU- 
TIFUL INFANT. 


Nastentes morimur finisque 
Ab origine pendet——Horace. 


HERE isa smile upon that cheek--- 
Those lips would seem almost to 
speak ; 
Calm is that Jook, that brow is fair, 
The flaxen ringlet wantons there ! 
And well those features sweet we trace, 
Which hover on that ange! face; 
He seems enwrapt iv slumber deep—- 
Ah, Edwia! ’tis thy long, last sleep ! 


The chill of death is on that cheek--- 
Those lips shall never silence break ! 
No soul ts in that cherub smile, 
Ilusive charm, and lovely guile ! 
The eye has sh its firal spark, 

The liquid, lyQaipus orh-—is dark ! 
And swift m very feature fly 
From the so e of infancy. 


And now--—the kiss of agony, 
** Whose touch thrills with mortality,” 
The Parents give-—but who shall tell 
The anguish of that fond farewell ! 
Yet from the grave’s mysterious night 
That form again shall spring te light ! 
F’en now in yon eternal rest, 
The unearthly mansion of the blest, 
The uncloath'd spirit joins the hymn 
Swelling from burning seraphim. 
And were our passport to the skies 
As his—-then soeedl each hour that flies, 
And earth, let each successive san 
‘Swift rise---swift set---be brig@ft,and done.’ 
Plymouth Dock. “ON ee: 
Literary Gazctte. 
on : 


’ LINES 
ON REARING THE CHURCH BELLS. & 


A GLOOM will o’er my senses stl 
Oft as Lhear yon distant peal ; 


It strikes upon my sadden’d heart, 

Recais events pass’d--Dear friends 
depart. . 

Tu early daysgarben fancy charm’d, 

When youth’s gay dream my bosomwarm’d, 

Joyous, each sound fell on my ear, 

Sorrow ne’er sought to mi:igle there. 

A warning voice, I hear thee now, 

Soon, sad will be thy fall, and low ; 

§ on to the husy throng thou’lt tell 

Of her who bade this world farewell! 

Her wither’d hopes sad theughts recal, 

For her no kindred tear will sall, 

Ingratitude has bare the dart 

Which pierc’d a trusting feeling beart. 
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Yet One, perhaps, whose soothing power 

Sustain’d her in affliction’s hour, 

May hover near her humble bier, 

And to ber memory drop a tear. 
CarRoutne G. 


es kee ee 


THE SIBYL. 
A Sketch, 
O stood the Siby! :---stream’d her hoary 
air 
Wild to the blast, and with a comet’s glare 
Glow'd her red eye-balls midst the sunken 


gioom tomb ;--- 
Of their wide orbs, like death- res ina 
Slow, like the rising storm, in fitful moans, 
Broke from her breast the deep prophetic 
toaes--- 
Anon with whirlwind rush the Spirit came ; 
Then in dire splendour, like imprison’d fame 
Flashing through rifted domes on towns 
amazed, {rais’d, 
Her voice in thunder burst, her arins she 
Outstretched her hands, as with a fury’s 
force curse, 
» and launch the slow-descending 
Still as she spoke her stature seem’d to grow, 
Still she denounced unmitigable woe ; 
Pain, want, and madness, pestilence and 
death, 
Rode forth triamphant at her blasting breath; 
Their met ae marshali’d, taught their ire 
to fall, 
And seem'd hersclf the emblem of them all. 
Mug. 1818. VIDEo. 


To gras 


See 
THE CANAL AND THE BROOK. 
[ By the author of “ Legends of Lampidos,” &c.) 


d hh HE proud Canal, serene and deep, 
Beneath it saw the streamlet cree p--- 
** Haste, babbler! haste thee on!” it cried, 
** Thou emblem of man’s shallow pride ! 
Gio, steal thy winding way along, 
With gilded pebbles make thy son : 
Refresh thy sun-burn’d shepherd’s dock, 
Or tinkle thro’ the thirsty rock ; 
Feed if thou canst the humble flow’r, 
Companion of thy little hour, 
Thev slumber in forgotten earth, 
Hid by the clay that gave thee birth.” 
Submissive paus’d the tuneful Brook, 
Then whisper'd thus its meek rebuke_-- 
* Unseen wind iny quiet way, 
Unbeard ‘midst honied wild flow’rs play ; 
My music so.-thes the lonely ear, 
My gifts the cottage-banquet cheer: 
But though in dim inglorious gloom 
I wander now, the hour shal] come, 
When thro’ a channel broad and bright 
My peaceful stream shall burst to lizht, 
And mingle with the boundless sea 
Of Life and Joy's Etcraggy !---—- 
Such is my doon:---agd WHt is thine, 
Colossal work of Art divin ! 
Condemu'd the gauily freights to bear 
Of shallow pomp and sordid care, 
While iron haa age quells thy force, 
And slaves like thee direct thy course ! 
Go, share the doom of feeble man, 
Whose power thy mimic reign began--- 
The traveller shat return, aud see 
An emblem of his pride in thee : 
Thy giantarches shall decay, 

hy burrow'd flood shall pass away, 
While to free Ocean’s breast is given 
The semblance and the light ot Heaven ! 

July 1518. V. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 
THE PARTING, 


HE wind was wild, the sea was dark, 
The lightniog Hash’d above ; the bark 
That anchor'd io the rocky bay 
Batb’d its top pennon in the spray. 
Hollow and gloomy as the grave 
Roll’d to the shore the mighty wave, 
Then gathering wild, with thundering sweep, 
Flashi'd its white foam-sheet up the steep. 
The sight was terror—-but behind 
Shouts of pursuit were on the wind ; 
Trunpet and yell, and clash of shield 
Told where the human hunters wheel’d 
Thro’ the last valley's forest glen. 
Where, Bertha, was thy courage then? 
warrior, tho’ his side 
Still with the gushing blood was dyed, 
Up the rude mountain-path her hand 
Sustain’d his arm, and dragged his brand, 
Nor shrank nor sighed ; and when bis tread 
Paused on the promentory’s head, 
She smiled, altho’ her lip was pale 
As the torn silver of his mail. 


All there was still---the shouts had past, 
Sunk in the rushings of the blast ; 
Below, the vapour's dark giey screen 
Shut out from view the long ravile, 
Then swept the circle of the hill, 
Like billows round an Ocean isle. 
The ray the parting sunbeam flung, 
In white, cold radiance on them hung ; 
They stood upon that lonely brow 

Like Spirits loosed from human woe, 

And pau-ing, ere they thread the plume 
Above that waste of storm and gloom. 

To linger there was death, but there 

Was that which masters death, Despair— 
And even Despair’s high master, Love. 

Her heart was like her form, above 

The storms, the stormicr thoughts that Earth 
Makes the dread privilege of our birth. 
Passion’s wild Game was past, buthe , 
Who pined before her burning eye, 

The numbered beatings of whose heart 
Told, on that summit, they must part— 

He was life, soul, and world to her ; 

Beside him, what had she to fear ? 

Life had for her nor calm nor storm 

While she stood gazing on that fori, 

And clasped his hand, tho’ lost aod lone, 
Hie dying hand, but all herown. 

Stic knelt beside bim, on her knee 

She raised hig wan cheek silently : 

She spoke not, sighed not; to his breast, 
Her own, searce iving Now, was pret 
And felt,---if where the senses ree}, 

O’er wrought-—o'er flooded---we can feck 
The thoughts, that when they cease to be 
Leave life one vacant misery—- 

Sie kiss’d his chitling lips and bore 

The look that told ber all was o’er. 


The echoes of pursuit again ; 
Rolled on---she gazed upon the main, 
Then seem’d the mountain's hanghty stcep 
Too humble for her desperate leap, 

Tien seem’d the broad and bursting wave 
Too calin, too shallow, for her grave. 

She turned her to the dead—his brow 
Once more she gave her kiss of woe ; 

She gave his cheek one bitter tear, 

The last she had for pas-ion ce 

Then to the steep !---nway, away 

To the whirlwind's roar and the dash of the 


spray. ' 
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WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
Prem the Literary Gezette. 
MEXICO, AND ITS GLACIERS. 
Iv TWO LETTERS PROM A RAMBURGH GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND IN THAT CITY. 
Letter IT. 


r[HE eavirons of Mexico gain much 
by this high region of ice and snow, 
and afford a most beautiful, as it is in 
its kind, a very singular prospect. The 
city and adjoining district not only en- 
joy avery great advantage above the 
other parts of this country, from the ice 
which is to be had at all times of the 
year, but are chiefly indebted for a mild 
climate to this frozen region, which 
cools and tempers the atmosphere of 
Mexico. Inconsiderable as the dis- 
tance of the Glaciers seems when ob- 
served from Mexico, it took me more 
than a day to reach on horseback a lit- 
tle plain, where I erected a tent, and 
made all the preparations for ascending 
the Popocatepetl the next day. I found 
the whole south side of the Pico free 
from ice, but on the north it reached far 
down. After a very disagreeable night, 
during which, in spite of every precau- 
tion, I could not sleep for the frost and 
cold, I set out before day-break on my 
journey, and took only one companion 
with me, leaving the rest of my people 
to watch my tent, horses, and mules. 
The beginning of our ascent was not 
very steep, but very fatiguing, from our 
feet always sinking in the soft sand 
which the volcano had thrown out in 
X Atugwecn. Vol. 4. 


great quantities, so that at every step 
we slipped backwards, This very 
troublesome and tedious walk damped 
our hopes of success, though we very 
soon came to places, where the tem- 
pests had carried away the fine sand, 
and left behind the coarse only, so that 
we could tread firmer, and found great 
relief from the change, which continued 
still farther up, where the steep surface 
was covered: with pieces of pumice stone, 
so that our steps did not sink in at all. 
To this manner we contioued our jour- 
ney for a considerable time, and arrived. 
at an unavoidable and very dangerous 
place, where we had to walk over large 
pieces of rock, which lay loose in the 
sand, and detached by our weight, 
rolled down, bearing other fragments 
in their course. Our perl was immi- 
nent, and could only be averted by 
getting quickly out of the way of the 
pieces of rock aethey descended. The 
most dangerous and troublesome part of 
our journey was however already ac- 
complished, and the highest part of the 
Popocatepetl scemed to lie within our 
reach, when we were suddenly forced 
to return to the place whence we set out 
at day-break. 

For some time there had appeared in 


she 
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the atmosphere the well-known pie 
nomenon of the White Vapour, whi 
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following day, but the next morning, at 


ch day-break, the whole Pico was covered 


deprives the inhabitants of Mexico of with agnow, and as it still continued to 


the beautiful prospect of Popocatepetl ; 
only, as T advanced nearer, it was again 
vieible, and accompanied with the re- 
markable circumstance, that the vapours 


snow on the third day, I struck my 
tent, and returned to Mexico. 

A short time after this journey [ 
visited the eastern group of mountains, 


and the suminit of the velcano formed which is eovesed far and wide with snow 
a plain, upon which, from the place and ice. As this way is much shorter 
where I stood, though at a great dis- and more convenient than that to 
tance, the smaliest cloud of the multitude Popocatepetl, I thought I should be 
which floated on the upper surface of able to accomplish the whole (setting 
this strange aéria] sea, but did not sink out from the nearest place,) in one day ; 
down any Jower, was pereeptible. The but hese, too, unexpected obstacles oc- 
little clouds which were very distant in curred, which obliged me to seek a re- 
opposite directions, on the east and treat for the night in a rocky cave, sur- 
west, advanced from both sides, though rounded with a thick wood. At day- 


there was not a breath of wiad, to 

summit of the volcano, Their course 
wag slow, but they at last reached the 
Pico; and now presented a scene un- 
paralleled in its kind, There arose a 
real battle between the clouds, which 
came from the east and west, to the top 
of the volcano, and which arriving at 
the summit of the Pico did not mix for 
a long time, but offered the extraordinary 
appearance, as if they wanted to drive 
their opponents from the space ; for 
sometimes they rose over each other, 
then crossways through each other, till 


break I scrambled up to a rather sloping 
frozen plain, where I found forty Mex- 
icans employed in breaking pieces of 
ice, each t a hundred weight: 
these were laden upon asses, and carried 
to Mexico, to. be deposited in the re- 


servoirs, where, of course, much less . 
arrives than is loaded upon the mour- ' 


tains, because the ice thaws the whole 
way, notwithstanding the precaution 
which is observed to convey it over the 
warm plains only by night. 

To New Spain there are many bigh 
mountains, which retain the fallen snow 


at last, in masses continually increasing, for some days, weeks, or months ; from 


they united and sent forth repeated claps 
of thunder and flashes of lightning. I 
stood, as it were rooted to the spot, 
gazing with admiration and delight on 
this sublime phenomenon, but as the 
masses of clouds became larger and 
thicker, so that they wholly enveloped 
me and my companion, and the thunder 
and lightning increased, I thought it 
advisable not to remain any longer. At 
first I was obliged to pick my way back 
through the louse pieces of rocks with 
great caution ; but as soon as I reached 
the sand, I made great leaps, fying 
sometimes with a wholé bed of sand 
a long way down, and ig this manner 
descended, in a few moments, the Pico, 
which it had cost me so much trouble 
to mount. My sale arrival at the 
bottom gave great joy to my people, 
whom I had left behind, and who had 
been greatly alarmed for my salety 
during the thander-storm. I intended 
to ascend the volcano again on the 


which also ice or snow is collected and 
preserved in ice-cellars for domestic use. 
One of these, a very remarkable moun- 
tain, which I have also visited, is the 
Volcano of Colima, where ice and snow 
are generally found for ‘nine months 
together. 

However grateful the inhabitants of 
New Spain are for the ice which Provi- 
dence so kindly gives them ; the inhabi- 
tants of the North of Germany roust be 
equally thankful that they have not such 
a Popocatepet! or Pico of Orizaba. 
Had they such a mountain, the mass of 
ice would descend much lower than in 
Mexico. You, my friends, would be 
obliged to go clad in furs in the middle 


of Summer ; your fruits wauid seldom | 


or never ripen, and in the pavilion upon 

your- beautiful Jungtfernstieg (ladies 

walk) in Hamburg, nobody would ever 

think of calling for ice creams. 
Tremain your's, &c. 


- 
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From the Literary Gazette, dug. 1618, 
DICTIONNAIRE INFERNAL ! 


PAM J. A.& COLLIN DE PLANCY. 


M. COLLIN informs us, thet be ‘We donbt whether the Free-masons 
fore he began to compile his will feel mach obliged to M. Collin for 
Infernal Dictionary, be attentively having introduced them into his Infernal 
read jifleen thousand volumes, the Dictionary. It ie true he attributes te 
authors of which have exercised thetr them the very best motives, of remind- 
genius in whiting on demons, spirits, ing man of his duty towards God, his 
phantoms, spectres, ghosts, demoniacs, sovereign, and the laws of his country. 
magicians, syiphs, gnomes, &c. Bat then, it will be asked, ls there any 
We cannot blame him for having thing infernal in that? 
devoted one article to Love, of allde- (The following litle hivtory wit cer- 
mons the most subtle, perfidious, and tainly prove a warning te all profane 
cruel. Two or three thousand poets jesters :— 
have endeavoured, since the creation, - Guymond de la Touche, the auther 
to unfold his artifices; but none of of Iphygenie en Teuride, visited a 
them, we believe, mention the use of Necromancer, merely with the inten- 
certain flies which apothecaries vend tion of tatning him into ridicule. He 
for a bgt Fler sia purpose. On this accompanied a distinguished Princess, 
subj . Collin relates the following who he undertook to cure of all faith 
anecdote :— in magic, both black and white. But 
A gentleman of Lyons had the mis- the imposing ceremony of the operations, 
fortune to marry a lady by whom he the silence of the spectators, the awe 
was not beloved. After having vainly aad terror with which some were sciz- 
endeavoured to wia her affections by ed, atlength begaa to make an impres- 
all the fine phrases and little attentions sion on him. At that moment his atten- 
recommended by Ovid and Gentil Ber- tion was riveted by observing the 
nard, he had recourse to a sorcerer, Conjuror tun several pins into the 
who assured him that if he could prevail bosom of a young girl. ‘* You seem 
on his cruel wife to swallow a dozen very anxious,” said the gicl, ‘to know 
cantharides in a glass of Spanish wine, what we are aboutherv. Weill! since 
he would be perfectly happy. The you are so curious, know that yor shall 
lady swallowed the potion, and died die in three days.” These words pro- 
on the following day. “ Well,’ said duced such an effect on the ex-jesuit, 
the Sorcerer, “did I not promise that that he was seized with a fit of melan- 
you should be happy? You are a choly, and actually died at the expira- 
widower !” ' tion of the three days. 


JOHNSON’S JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 
From the Literary Gazette, August 1818. 


(OlONEL Johnson and his party, the dust of your Majesty's feet, and this 
of whose journey we have already day forms a new beginning of their 
spoken,® feft Ispaban on the 2ist of lives; they look on all their past days 
May,(1817)and travelled by Kaushoon as nothing, and glory in the bonour 
and Koom to Teheran. conferred on them by Your Majesty, 
On being presented to Lis Majesty, King of rae : 
Colonel J. thinks the address of the Perhaps Father of kings world be a 
Charge @ affaires rathet too submissive more applicable title, for it is generally 
and degrading. It was as follows: § agreed that bis Majesty hassixty boys 
“These Gentlemen, Kiog of Kings, and sixty girls living, and about the 
have all their lives been anxious totouch same number deceased. Twelve of his 
* See Atheneum, Vol. 4, p. 79. 
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daughters are already married, and and a more joyous flow to the spirits. 
twenty-five of his sons are governors of Hence, and in consequence of the state 
the principal provinces and cities of the of luxurious seclusion and tranquillity 


empire !—The tenth, AllyShah Meerza, 
who is twenty-six years old, has already 
a progeny. The present monarch is 
about 45, and hasreigned twenty years. 

On their way from Teheran to the 
Russian frontier, many things o¢curred 
worthy of observation. Near Casween 
they saw the Senjeed, or flowing silver 
willow, in full blow, the smell of which 
is held by the natives to have the ef- 
fect of greatly increasing the passions 
of females, and on this account men 
of character are careful to preserve 
their wives and daughters from its in- 
fluence. : 

It is lamentable to think that the Poe 
of Lalla Rookh was unacquainted with 
the virtues of a plant so admirably 
calculated to have adorned his song, 
and that Colonel J. should have badso 
little patriotism as not to import a few 
seeds of the Zenzeed. Any of our 
Horticultural Societies would have re- 
ceived the phenomenon with delight, 
and not one Adam among all our gar- 
deners would have misdoubted his Eve 
one jot the more for snuffing the fra- 
grance of its blossoms. But the Colonel 
only tells us what like the shrub is, and 
then sets himselflike a military philoso- 
pher to account for its effects. 

“‘ The smell of the flower seemed not 
unlike that of ripe fruit kept in a store- 
room, sweet i mellow, having withal, 
when near at hand, a soft scent like that 
of the henna. The fruit of the tree is 
like the bear, or olive of India; it is 
full of farina, and in the midst there is 
ahard stone, resembling that of the 


in which they live, they may become 
more than usually susceptible of the 
tender passion ; and as summer has 
ever been hailed as the peculiar season 
of love, they may have ascribed to this 
blossom, which blooms when other flow- 
ers have faded, an exclusive and fanciful 
charm.” - - - - - - - + 

An extraordinary phenomenon, bet- 
ter attested than the effects of the Zen- 
zeed odours, was witnessed by the trav- 
ellers a little more towards the northern 
border of Persia. It isso curious that 
we cannot resist its claim to transcrip- 
tion. 

« Towards six in the morning, a ve 
cold wind had set in from the NW. 
occasioning fogs in particular places 
along the valleys, rising only a few yards 
above the wet ground, on account of 
the cold air, which condensed them. 
On coming to a height which overlook- 
ed those vapours, we saw one of them 
in what appeared a deep chasm or 
valley before us, into which the road 
led. Beyond the valley we observed 
above the fog the tops of high moun- 
tains, crowded with rocky precipices, 
which seemed at no great distance, and 
therefore proportionably steep. We 
were aware that we had a kotul or pass 
to go over, and had been told that 
Aukhbund was at the top of it, on the 
other side. As we were still, by our 
reckoning, ten miles from that place, 
we dreaded the labour of crossing from 
the chasm below such a precipitous and 
extensive chain of mountains, On de- 
scending slowly towards the fog, I per- 


date.—The trees havea profusion of ceived a dark object in it which resem- 
scarlet blossoms; and their leaves ofa bled a distant village; but as we 
silvery white hue; the flowers grow in advanced, it soon changed its aspect, 
small bunches like the lilac, of a ver- and assumed that of a long avenue of 
milion colour withia, and silvery white trees, which seemed to open out as we 
on the outside, It blossoms in June, approached. My friend and I were 
and therefore exhales its potent fra- both expressing our surprise at finding 
grance rather later than the other flower- an avenue of fine trees on a desert 
ing shrubs. At this season the Persian where we did not expect to see a village, 
Isdies are particularly induced to seek and on which we had hitherto pro- 
the refreshing shade of the garden ceeded for miles without observing any 
trees, where they freely indulge their trees, when ina few minutes we found 
taste for ripe fruits, which no doubt tend that the view hed been illusory, and 
to give livelier circulation to the blood that the uearest objects, in what hed 
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seemed the avenue, had the appearance 
of camels with light burdens, on one 
of which we remarked a man mounted. 
Afterwards, os they cleared the fog, 
they proved, as we now thought, to be 
mules laden with bags of grain, and 
men and boys walking with them. We 
passed oo through the fog, which was 
very thick, and tor a time lost the high 
road. The wind soon blew off the 
vapour, and the sun shone very bright, 
when to our astonishment this fancied 
range of mountains was found to be 
only a bank before us of forty or fifty 
feet high, over which the road proceed- 
ed. We at first concluded that the 
Jofty ridge of mountains we had observ- 
ed from the eminence was intercepted 
from view; but no such range existed 
within twenty miles of us. The bank 
was crowned with rocky masses, which, 
seen through the fog, had occasioned 
these successive illusions. This series 
of fallacious appearances produced an 
indescribable effect on the mind, and 
might, to an oriental fancy, have suggest- 
ed the idea cf magic.” : aa 
The perfect reality of these delusions, 
like calenture or mirage, is indeed in- 
comprehensible. They might furnish 
argument for a Berkeleian controversy, 
or teach us to exclaim with Banquo, 
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The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them : 


Or rather diving \pto the deeper philo- 
sophy of bis compeer Macbeth, 


And nothing is bat is not. 


Near Shaingulabad, our countrymen 
met the Russian Embassy. The re- 
ception and entertainment they met with 
was of the warmest and most hospitabie 
kind. General Yermeloff treated them 
like dear friends, and on the night pre- 
vious to their departure devoted the 
greater part of the night to the kind 
business of writing, while they suppos- 
ed it was-for his personal concerns, a 
large bundle of recommendatory letters, 
addressed to those in command of all 
the principal places and towns in Russia 
through which they were to pass, from 
the first post on the frontier of Persia, 
to Warsaw in Poland. 

Before proceeding in Georgia, how- 
ever,and copying the very interesting de- 
tails of a visit to the residence of the late 
gallantPlatoff, we may state that Persia, 
like Turkey, seems full of disunion. Its 
population is rapidly declining, as the 
deserted villages and faded splendour of 
towns and cities too plainly indicate. 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


# A hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam : 
The fewer still you name, you wound the more : 
Bond is but onc, bat Harpax half a seore.”— Pepe. 


On introducing the Hermit in Lendon to the public, 
we stated that these characteristic sketches of 
manners were general, and inapplicable to indi- 
viduals. We repeat this assurance, for whieh we 
pledge the reputation of the Literary Gazette, and 
most solemnly say, in answer to the many strange 
communications we have received on the subject, 
that it does not consist with the Editor's know!l- 
edge that ene of the fictitious names in any of these 
casays can justly be fastened upon a real person. 
At the same time it is impossible not to observe 
that the better drawn the pictures are, they are 
the more likely to be thought portraits. 


No. V. 
TATTERSAL 'S. 
Wish the Derby wasat—” ae 
so hasty, my dgar Lord?’ cried I, 


“I 


stopping lord Eaglemount as he swung 
out of Tattersal’s yard. “ Ha! is it 
you?” said, he: “ you (with vast em- 
phasis on the word, and ina strain of 
uigre-doux) are never out of temper. 
But to be persuaded out of one’s opin- 
ion—to act against one’s judgment, and 
then to be done out of a large sum of 
money is enough, I think, (shrugging 
up his shoulders,and fixing his eyes ona 
tall thin young man near him) to make 
any person swear.” ‘I am truly sorry,” 
replied 1, ‘for your Lordship’s mis- 
fortune ; but how did it happen ?” 
‘Oh ! d—n sorrow,” said he hasti- 
ly, “ grieving, my dear Sir, is folly, 
and as for pity, I hate the very name of 
it. There is no such thing as genuine 
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But I now turned my eyes tothe tall . 


pity : it is contempt that is so miscalled : 
just asa fellow passes you by, if you 
are thrown from your horse in hunting, 
with ‘ My good Sir, I am really sorry 
to see you down! are you hurt cao I[ 
help you ?’ and off he scampers, a broad 
grio on his countenance, or his toague 
tucked in his cheek; or, as a bolder 
blackguard dismounts, comes up to you 
with his pawing and prancing steed 
hung by the bridle on his arm, bursts 
out a laughing, but helps you to rise, a 
rib stove is, or a collar-bone broken, 
and says,‘ My dear Sir, pardon my 
d—d nonsense ; nature is so perverse ; 
I never could (stifling a roar, and red 
in the face with rude mirth) I never 
could, in all my life, help laughing at an 
accident ; bat are you really much burt ? 
my servant shali catch your borse for 
you ; [am truly grieved at your mis- 
fortune ;’ and off he flies, comes up 
with some break-neck riderof a friend, 
with whom he enjoys the joke, and 
would just laugh in the same way at 
him in a similar situation, and then tells 
all the Meltonmen what a bad rider 
you are, Js this true sorrow ? is this 
genuine pity? No, and bed—d to it: 
it is malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness ; it isany thing but sympathy or 
Christian charity ; it is(L believe, for I 
never trouble the Bible) the Pharisee 
and the Publican—the fellow who 
thanks his Stars that he is not like that 
poor sinner,” 

* I dig pot know that your Lordship 
knew 80 much of holy writ,’ observed I, 
as I saw him get ease from thus venting 
his rage, and triumph in his happy quo- 
tation and in his great knowledge of the 
scripture. “He now shook me by the 
hand,and parted with, “Thaok you, my 
dear fellow, but never, d’ye see, pity 
me. I have been fooled out of my 
money, and that’s all. Sam, give me 
my horse ;” and off he cantered. 

On a moment’s reflection, I began to 
perceive that his Lordship was not alto- 

her so wrong in his strictures on the 

uman heart. How many who seem to 
pity—who wear grief upon their tongue 
for our misfortunes, bear triumph in 
their heart! How many are there, whose 
pity is a mockery—whose sympatby is 
an empty sound ! 
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thin young inaon. H&was a Dandy—a 
complete Dandy ; and, as every one in 
high life knows what a Dandy is, I shall 
not further describe him. He was 
counting a parcel of bank notes, and 
cramming them into e small morocco 
pocket book ; the transparency of the 
nates discovered to me thet they were 
fifties and hundreds, and the bundle 
seemed rather volumioous. His face 
was, naturally, the silliest I ever saw ; 
yet it had a dash of low cunning in it. 
I saw him wink at an elderly Baronet 
who was standing in the crowd, and 
keeping up the price of a friend's horses 
which were for sale ; and they exchang- 
ed a sly look which said, “ We have 
properly done the Peer.” 

As I never was a turfman, and am 
only a spectator of what our Dandies 
and Ruffians do, I should never 
have got at the bottom of all this with- 


out the explanation which I obtained’ 


from Tom Maberly, anold college ac- 
quaintance, who was at Tattersal’s sel- 
ling off his hounds, and whom I per- 
ceived in a roar of laughter at Captain 
Lavender, an Exquisite of the Guards, 
not long emerged from Eton, dressed 
es if he came out of a bandbox, and 
storming like a madman at being sad- 
dled (as he termed it) with a lot of 
horses which he never meant to par- 
chase, but which he was hoaxed into 
bidding for,and which were koocked 
down to him at an enormous price. 
Tom (hére was pity again) estly 
offered the Exquisite half what he bad 
just paid for the horses ; saying, Upon 
roy soul, I amsorry for your being ta- 
ken in ; but it can't be helped ; a maa 
must pay for experience ; and, if you 
will dabble on the turf, and with turf- 
men, you must be more on your guard. 

Isaw that Lord Kaglemount was not 
so much out in his bad opinion of the 
world. But let me explain these two 
transactions. 

Tom told me that the young Ruffian 
(not the bruiser, but. a gentleman) ta 
conjunction with another honest friend 
(the Baronet) had practised what they 
technically termed a throwover. The 
onead vised the Peer,motived by superior 
information, to lay bis money in oppo- 
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from the 


latter was to go halves in the bet. The lower orders? With such examples, can 
bet was lost to the tall thia young mar, we wonder at fraudulent bankruptcies, 


who was in reality a confederate of the 
ather ; the half seemingly lost by the 
Baronet was returned to him, and the 
two friends divided thespoil. “ Is it pos- 
sible that Gentlemen should practise such 
vile tricks 2” exclaimed I; ‘Oh! yes; 
said Tom, ‘ these things are common.’ 
The case of Captain Lavender was 
asfollows. Mr. Squander had, in three 
winters in London, got through a very 
fine property ; be was overwhelmed 
with annuitants, book, bill and bond 
obligations ; and it was very doubtful 
whether the sale of his estates would 
eover all bis debte—the more particu- 
larly as be was to give a preference to 
hie debts of honour (namely, the money 
which he owed at play, and some gab 
of which he had been defrauded of by 
titled and fashionable gambiers) leaving 
the necessitous workman, the -industri- 
ous tradesman, and his unpaid servants, 
to do the best they could. Tus cir- 
cumstanced, it was agreed that he 
should migrate to France, and make a 
rapid sale of his stud before the storm 
broke upon his head, and before a sei- 
zure of his horses and carriages took 
place. His friends agreed to attend 
the sale for him, and Tom Maber- 
ly was to give his aid; Mr. Squander 
prevailed upon young Lavender to keep 
up tbe prices of his horses, in which he 
was assisted by a buck Parson and the 
stad groom, who took good care not to 
buyin. The two green-horns consid- 
ered it as understood that the horses 
were to be bought in at a certain price, 
and that the money, which they were 
nominally to give, wasto be returned. 
Bat, when they found that they had ac- 
tually bought these horses at prices so 
rmauch above their value, and that Mr. 
Squander had already crossed the wa- 
ter—a circumstance which he had aot 
taade known to them, they became fu- 


at swindling tricks, or even at open rob- 
bery in the inferior ranks of life? or 
may we not suspect that honour, which 
is but the refinement of honesty, as de- 
licacy of seatiment and discriminative 
equity is but the educated child of pro- 
bity, has deserted the higher classes, and 
has quitted the gilded palace to sojoura 
and to pine in the straw-covered and 
wretched cabin. ‘Then indeed may we. 
say with the poet, that 
“ Honesty is a ragged virtue,”’ 

and that Boileau, 30 just in all his other 
conclusions, is mistaken in saying that, 
“ Dans le monde i ne'st rien beau-que 
Pemnté,” &c. 

But let us turn away from so anpleas- 
ant and humiliating a picture, to take a 
general view of the busy scens at Tat- 
tersal’s, where Peers and other movers 
in high life, descend to be quite men of 
business, at times—where such a large 
portion of rank and of fashion is occay 
sionally assembled—and where J was 
drawn, neither asa dealer, nor for o 
lounge, but merely to meet a fiend, 
who went to purchase a young cuined © 
rake's fine set of carriage horses, and 
from whom I wanted to get a couple of 
franks for the Dowager Lady Mac: Tab. 

A masquerade could scarcely ¢xhib- 
it more motley groups than the attend- 
ants of this place of fashionable resort. 
There were Peers, Baronets, Me:nbers 
of Parhament, ‘lurf-gentlemeg 
Turf-servants, Jockies, Grooms, Horse- 
dealers, Gamblers and Spies. There 
you might see the oldest and stime of 
the best blood in England, dis vised 
like coachmen, or like the whip ers-in 
of a pack of hounds: there, master 
and man coosulting about the pt:rchase 
or the sale of a horse :—in one place a 
person of rank taking advice of a 
horse-jockey or a dealer, on the sub- 


nous. It wae too late, however, their ject of some match or race ; in anoth- 


money was paid down, and the amount 
was.secretly sent over to France. 

T have no terms of contempt suffi- 
ciently strong to reprobate such con- 
duct. If gentlemen can league tugeth- 


er, a fat grazier or a fleshy f.utcher, 
aping the gentleman, in new boots, &c. 
and come in order to pick uf a bar. © 
gain ;—-one corner displayed the anx- - 
ious disappointed countenance of a 


er for the purposes of dishonesty aud of seller; the opposite one discoy ered the 
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elate, yet perhaps more completely gul- 
led, buyer, who was paying cent per 
cent for fashion, or half as much again 
for a pedigreed horse as he was worth, 
and whose pedigree was, probably, 
made out only by the horse-dealer. 
In the centre of the crowd, stood 
idlers, loungers, gentlemen who had 
nothing to do but to attend sales with- 
out purchasing, and to promenade the 
parks without knowing or being known 
to any one. These were discernible 
by the apathy of their unmoved fea- 
tures. A little aside stood some par- 
liamentary characters, talking of the 
last night’s debates. There two pup- 
pies were conversing about their mis- 
tresses. Just by the entrance was a 
baod of gaudy Ruffians, canvassing 
the merits of Smolensko ; and without 
stood a knot of Exquisites, praising 
the beauties of Lady Mary. Near 
the Knight of the Hammer were half a 
dozen Dragoons and some Life- 
guasdsmen, dressed half en bourgeois 
half a la miklaire, with a crooked 
Gambler and a buck Clergyman ; 
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whilst Lord Wronghead was posted in 
the middle with fis coacbman at his 
elbow, nudging him occasionally, in 
order to direct him how to bid for a 
pair of curricle horses. Some well- 
dressed pickpockets, eagerly on the 
look-out, and a parcel of led horses 
and servants, not to forget the dealer in 
puffs, completed the assemblage. 
Others may take pleasure in guch @ 
scene—others may call it Ailing an 
hour to sojourn there during that pe- 
riod ona sale-day ;* but, I confess, 
that this lounge has no charms for me ; 
the price of horse-flesh does not exactly 
interest me as much as the price of 
sega with relative considerations 
or the benefit of the poor ; and I feel 
on this subject somewhat similar to 
that polished and accomplished noble- 
man, who, the day after he had been 
present at a fox-chase, being solicited 
to go out again, coolly asked, “ if geo- 
tlemen ever went out hunting a second 
time ?” THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


~ 


* Every Monday. 
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Frem the New Monthly Magazine, September 1618. 
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: Genius, 

G*" TUS appearsto be a gift, which, 
to its possessor, 18 rather reputable 
than satisfactory. Itis as accountable 
as certain, that fancy heightens sen- 
sibility, seosibility strengthens passion, 
and passion makes people humoorists. 
Poets seem to have fame in lieu of most 
tempoml advantages ; .they are toolitue 
formed for the business of the world to 
be respected, and too often feared and 

envied to be loved. 
It isfrequently at the expense of hap- 


Compurison. 

_ An author, who, in the preface of his 
work, endeavours to deprecate the seve- , 
rity of criticism, by imploring the mercy 
of his readers, may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the soldier, who cries “‘ quarter” 
on coming into the field. 

On Joking. 

There are many persons who .had - 
rather receive a serious injury, than be 
the object of a joke. A characteristic 
bon-mot, is a kiod of oral carricature, 
copies of which are multiplied by every 


piness that the extraordinary success tongue that utters it; and it is much less 
due to sublime talents is obtained : injurious, or mortifying to be the object 
wature exhausted by the magnificent of a satirical poem,which is seldom reed 
present .f genius, often refuses to great more than once, and is often thought of 
men the qualities which might render po more, than to be hitched into a sar-. 
them happy. How cruel is it then to castic couplet, or condensed into a sting- 
grant its so much difficulty, or 80 ing epithet, which may be equally trea- 
invidiougly to deny them that glory sured up by good humour, or ill-natare, 
Which id perhaps the only enjoyment for the different purposes of mirth, or 
they are dapable of tasting. resentment, Fun is a high horse, which 
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while it curvets and prances to frighten 
the timorous, sometimes unintentionally 
throws its rider into the dirt. 
Religion, 
with its different sects, may be said to 
resemble a well drawn portrait ; let 
the number of persons looking at it be 
ever so great, every one fancies that its 
eyes and its benignant smile are directed 
towards himself. 
Comparison. ’ 
To be in the society of men of genius 


without deriving instructiontis almost as th 


impossible, as to pass through an orange 
grove without imbibing its perfume ! 
Superstition of the Spaniards, 

In the “ Bibliotheque Royale,” at 
Paris, there are two folio volumes, the 
Academy of History, which treat of 
nothing bat the origin of the Spanish 
and Portuguese name for the glow- 
worm ; dedicated to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; 
toeach of whom there is a separute 
dedication ! 

Poets and Painters dangerous to dis- 
oblige. 

It is dangerous to disoblige either a 
Great poet, or painter. Virgil in his 
second book of the Georgics, had be- 
stowed very high eulogiums on the fer- 
tile territory of Nole in Campania; but 
the inhabitants of that city,not choosing 
to allow their waters to run through 
his lands, he erased Nole, and put Ora 
in its place. Dante also placed his 
master Brunetto who had offended him 
in his “ Inferno”—such is the vengeance 
of poets! Michael Angelo constituted 
the Pope’s master of the ceremonies 
Biggio, an imperative personage in Hell, 
in his picture “the last Judgment!” 
Such is the vengeance of painters ! 

Habit. 


Habit is the strongest governing prin- 
ciple of our actions; no theory is 
equal to practice. An actor who has 
been accustomed to perform the part of 
dying heroes on the stage, will expire 
himself with more dignity than the 
bravest man in common life. The 
famous actress, Mrs, Oldfield, in her 
Fast moments, ordered her maid to paint 
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her face that she might not shock the 
spectators, 

Mr. Southey in his Omniana has the 
following whimsical anecdote on the 
force of habit. An Emir had bought 
a left eyeofa glass eye maker,supposing 
that he would be able to see with it. 
That man begged him to give it a little 
time ; he could not expect that it would 
see all at once, as well as the right eye, 
which had been for so many years in 
the habit of it!—Custom, says some- 
body, isa great thing, I say it is every 


iog. 
= Milton and Tasso. 


The masterpieces of these great poets 
are Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered ; and it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that their subsequent productions 
should exhibit an equal deficiency of 
genius; as the Jerusalem Conquered of 
the Italians, is no more to be compared 
to the Jerusalem Delivered, than the 
Paradise Regained of the British Bard 
is to his Paradise Lost. Lord Orford 
has somewhere observed that men of 
genius, at certain periods of their lives, 
seem to be in flower; surely then, the 
two poems above mentioned may not 
unaptly be compared to the blossoms of 
the American Aloe, which is sapposed 
to put forth but once in a century ! 


Etymology of the word Cocoa. 


Coco is the Portuguese word for a 
bug-bear ; it was applied to the fruit, 
from the resemblance of an ugly face, 
which may be traced at the stalk end. 


Coincidence between Lord Byron and 
“aller, 

Lord Byron in his English Bards, in 
allusion to the death of H. Kirke White 
by too intense application to study, 
says :— 

So the struck eacle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 


Watler has a similar thought in some 
verses to alady on singing a song he 
had written. 

* That eagle's fute and mine are one, 
Which on the shait that madc him die, 


Espied a feuier of his own, 
Wher with he wont to fly so bigh.” 
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Origin of the term Gazette. 
Renaudt, a physician, first published, 
at Paris, a Gazette; so called from 
gazetto, asmall coin paid in Italy for 
the reading of manuscript news. The 
term news is ingeniously accounted for 
in ap old epigram :— 
The word explains itself without the Muse ; 
And the four letters tell from whence come News ; 


From North, East, West, South—the solution's made 
Bach qaarter gives accounts of war and trade. 


Difference between self love, and love 
of self. 

There is a vast difference between 
self love and love of self. The first is 
vanity or selfishness, so called in a 
mean sense of the expression—the 
latter, that natural instinct implanted in 
all creatures, named self- rvation ; 
a person, though under the strongest 
sense of this latter, may yet be capable 


Ce 


of setting it at naught, for the sake of 
love, or friendship, virtue, or honour ; 
but those who are under the dominion 
of the former, are rendered absolutely 
incapable of any one manly, generous, 
or disinterested idea or action. 


Goodness of heart, generally an attend- 
ant upon genius. 

Scaliger says, that the love of poetry 
is never joined toa feeble and disin- 
genuous mind, but indicates goodness 
of heart as well as talents. Which 
probably gave rise to the following ob- 
servation in Ben Jonson’s dedication to 
Volpone; “If men will impartially, 
and not asquint, look towards the 
offices and functions of a poet, they 
will easy conclude to themselves the 


impossibility of any man’s being a 


great poet, without first being a good 


DR. CLARKE ABEL’S NARRATIVE. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 


NARRATIVE OF 4 JOURNEY IN THE INTERCOR OF CHINA, IN 1816, &c. BY CLARKE ABEL. 
Londen. Aug. 1818, 
Havin G in our last condensedg and examine the persons of the workers 


the occurrences and observations’ at the close of their labours. 
of the journey through China, in this. 


publication we shall at once transport 
our readers to Manilla on their return 
homeward. Here the Mulatto ladies 
are much addicted to smoking immense 
cigars, seven or eight inches long, and 
an inch and a half in diameter. These 
rolls, though they fill their mouths, are 
seldom out of them ; and when they 
are fully lighted, and pouring forth vol- 
umes of smoke, their fair, or rather dark, 
smokers, resemble walking chimnies. 

“‘ The manufacture of cigars affords 
employment to a great number of na- 
tive women, and exhibits to the stran- 
ger an interesting example of local cus- 
toms. Itis carried on in a spacious 
galiery of a square form. Upwards of 
two thousand females of all aves are 
seated at low tables, at which they make 
cigars by rolling the leaves of the tobac- 
co plant on each other. The most 
scrupulous precaution is taken to pre- 
vent their smuggling it in any form, 
Superintendants walk round the table 
and collect the cigars as they are made, 


Thirty 
women, for the most part elderly, and 
thought particularly trust-worthy, seat 
themselves, excepting one, round a cir- 
cular landing-place, without the en- 
trance to the gallery. One only stands 
at the door of the gallery with a rattan 
in her hand, and allows thirty girls to 
enter, counting them offas they come in. 
When the thirty have passed, they go 
to their respective examiners, and bav- 
ing freed their long black hair, hold it 
in their hands at arw’s length ; and then 
shake their handkerchiefs, and loosen 
the other parts of their dress, and suffer 
the examiners to pags their hends over 
their bodies, to ascertain 1f any tobacco 
be concealed close to their persons. Ta 
this manner successive parties are search- 
ed, till all the girls have undergone the 
exainination. The examiners then rise, 
and in the same way examine each oth- 
er. The government monopolizes the 
sale of tobacco.” 

The execution of criminals in this 
part of the world is peculiar and fright- 
ful :—“ A frame-work,furnished with a 
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number of iron collars, at the height of 
the neck of a man of ordinary stature, 
when sitting, is placed in the most pub- 
lic square in the suburbs, having in its 
front a number of stools of variabie ele- 
vation, like the music stools of this 
country, to raise or depress the culprit. 
When the unfortunate wretch is brought 
to the requisite height, the collar, al- 
ways much too small, is put round his 
neck, and by a screw bebind is tightened 
with sudden violence. The execution 
usually takes place in the morning soon 
after sun-rise, but the bodies are not 
removed till sun-set.” 

As we have still a long and enter- 
taining extract to make from this vol- 
ume, we shall now finish our remarks 
with stating, that io its instructive ap- 
pendix it contains many papers of con- 
siderable interest, metecrolozical tables, 
Chinese edicts, and descriptions of a 
new genus and two new species of 
ee The plates are ably executed 

y Mr. Fielding from well-chosen sub- 
jects, and one of the most prominent of 
them a Portrait of the very rare OnaNG- 
Ourtaya, or Wild-Man, from Borneo, 
brought to this country by Mr. Abel, 
and of whose taleats and exploits the 
following is that gentleman’s account :— 
* “ From his heel to the crown of his 
head, he is two feet seven inches. 

The hair of the Orang-Outang is of 
a brownish red colour, and covers his 
back, his arms, legs, and outside of his 
hands and feet. On the back it is in 
some places six inches long, and on his 
arms tive. [tis thinly scattered over 
the back of his hands and feet, aud is 
very short. It is directed downwards 
on the back, upper arm, and legs, and 
upwards on the fore-arms. It is direct- 
ed from belind forwards on the head, 
and inwards on the inside of the thighs, 
The face has uo hair except on its sides, 
somewhat in the manner of whiskers, 
and a very thin beard. The middle of 
the breast and belly, were naked on his 
arrival in Eugland, but has since be- 
come hairy. The shoulders, elbows, 
and knees, have fewer hairs than other 

of the arms and legs. The palms 
of the hands and feet are quite naked. 

The prevailing colour of the ani- 
ma}’s skin, when naked or seen throuzh 
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the hair is a bluish grey. The eyelids 
and margin of the mouth are of a light 
copper-colour. The inside of his hands 
and feet are of a deep copper colour. 
Two copper-coloured stripes pass {rom 
the armpits down each side of the body 
as low as the navel. 

The head viewed in front is pear- 
shaped, expanding from the chin up- 
wards, the cranium being much the 
larger end. The eyes are close togeth- 
er, of an oval form, and dark brown 
colour. The eyelids are fringed with 
lashes, and the lower ones are saccular 
and wrinkled. The nose is confluent 
with the face, except at the nostrils, 
which are but little elevated : their open- 
The 
mouth is very projecting, and of a 
roundish mammillary form. Its open- 
ing is large, but when clused is marked 
by little more than a narrow seam. 
The lips are very arrow, and scarcely 
perceptible when the mouth is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth ; 
below it, a pendulous membrane gives 
the appearance of a double chin, and 
swells out when the amimal is angry or 
much pleased. Each of the jaws con- 
tains twelve teeth, namely, four incisive 
teeth, the two middle ones of the upper 
jaw being twice the width of the lateral ; 
two canine, and six double teeth. The 
ears are small, closely resemble the hu- 
man ear, and have their lower margins 
in the same line with the external angles 
of the eyes. 

The chest is wide compared with 
the pelvis ; the belly is very protube- 
rant. ‘The arms are long in proportion 
to the height of the animal, their span 
measuring full four feet seven inches 
and a half. The legs are short com- 
pared with the arms. 

The hands are long compared with 
their width, and with the buman band. 
The fingers are small and tapering : the 
thumb is very short, scarcely reaching 
the first joint of the fore-finger. All the 
fingers have very perfect nails, of a 
blackish colour and oval form, and ex- 
actly terminating with the extremities 
of the fingers. The feet are long, re- 
semble hands in the palms, and in hav- 
ing fingers rather than toes, hut have 
heels resembling the human. The great 
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toes are very short, are set on at right 
angles to the feet close to the heel, aud 
are entirely without nails. 

The Orang-Outang of Borneo is 
utterly incapable of walking in a_per- 
fectly erect posture. He betrays this 
in his whole exterior conformation, and 
never wilfully attempts to counteract its 
tendency. 

The Orang-Outang, on his arrival 
in Java from Batavia, was allowed to 
be at liberty till within a day or two of 
being put on board the Cesar to be 
conveyed to England ; and, whilst at 
large, made no attempt to escape ; but 
became violent when put into a large 
railed bamboo cage for the purpose of 
being conveyed from the island. 

On board ship an attempt being 
made to secure him by a chain tied to 
a strong staple, he instantly unfastened 
it, and ran off with the chain dragging 
behind ; but finding himself embarras- 
sed by its length, he coiled it once or 
twice, and threw it over his shoulder. 
This feat he often repeated, and when 
he found that it would not remain on 
his shoulder, he took it into his mouth. 

After several abortive attempts to 
secure him more effectually, he was al- 
lowed to wander freely about the ship, 
and soon became familiar with the sail- 
ors, and surpassed them in agility. 
They often chased him about the rig- 
ging, and gave him frequent opportuni- 
ties of displaying his adroitness in man- 
@ging an escape. On first starting, he 
would endeavour to outstrip his pursuers 
by mere speed, but when much pressed, 
elude them by seizing a loose rope, and 
swinging out of their'reach. At other 
times he would patiently wait on the 
shrouds or at the mast-head till his pur- 
suers almost touched him, and then sud- 
denly lower himself to the deck by any 
rope that was near him, or bound along 
the main-stay from one mast to the oth- 
er, swioging by his hands, and moving 
_ them one over the other. The men 
would often shake the ropes by which 
he clung with so much vioience as to 
make me fear his falling, but I soon 
found that the power of his muscles 
could not be easily overcome. When 
in a playful humour, he would often 
swing within arm’s length of his pursu- 
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er, and having struck him with his 
hand, throw himself from him. 

Whilst in Java, he lodged in a large 
tamarind-tree near my dwelling ; and 
formed a bed by intertwining the small 
branches and covering them with leaves. 
During the day, he would lie with his 
head projecting beyond his nest, watching 
whoever might pass under, and wheo he 
saw any one witb fruit, would descend 
to obtain a share of it. He always re- 
tired for the night at sun-set, or sooner 
if he had been well fed ; and rose witb 
the sun, end visited those from whom 
he habitually received food. 

Oo board ship he commonly slept 
at the mast-head, after wrapping bim- 
self in asail. In making his bed, he 
used the greatest pains to remove every | 
thing out of his way that might render 
the surface on which he intended to lie 
uneven; and having satisfied himself 
with this part of his arrangement, spread 
out the sail, and lying down upon tt on 
his back, drew it over his body. Some- 
times I preoccupied his bed, and teased. 
kim by refusing to give itup. On 
thes@ occasions he would endeavour to 
puli the sail from under me or to force 
me from it, and would not rest till I 
had resigned it. Ifit was large enough 
for both, he would quietly lie by my 
side. If all the sails happened to be set, 
he would hunt about for some other 
covering, and either steal one of the sai- 
lor’s jackets or shirts that happened to 
be drying, or empty a hammock of its 
blankets. Off the Cape of Good Hope 
be suffered much from a low tempera- 
ture, especially early in the-morning, 
when he would descend from the mast, 
shuddering with cold,and running up to 
any one of his friends, climb into their 
arms, and clasping them closely, derive 
warmth from their persons, screaming 
violently at any attempt to remove him. 

His tood inJava was chiefly fruit, es- 
pecially mangostans, of which he was 
excessively fond. He also sucked eggs 
with voracity, and often employed bim- 
selfin seeking them. On board ship 
his diet was of no definite kind. He 
ate readily of all kinds of meat, and es- 
pecially raw meat; was very fond of 
bread, but always preferred fruits when 
he could obtain them. 2 
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His beverage in Java was water ; on 
board ship, it was as diversified as his 
food. He preferred coffee and tea, but 
would readily take wine, and exempli- 
fied his attachment to spirits by. stealing 
the Captain’s brandy-bottle : since his 
arrival in London, he has preferred beer 
and milk to any thing else, but drinks 
wine and other liquors. 

In his attempts to obtain food, he af- 
forded uz many opportunities of judg- 
ing of his sagacity and disposition. He 
was always very impatient to seize it 
when held out to him, and became pas- 
sionate when it was not soon given up ; 
and would chase a persoo all over the 
ship to obtain it. I seldom came on 
deck without sweetmeats or fruit in my 
pocket, and could never escape his vigi- 
lanteye. Sometimes I endeavoured to 
evade him by ascending to the mast- 
head, but was always overtaken or in- 
tercepted in my progress. When he 
came up with me on the shrouds, he 
would secure himself by one foot to the 
rattling, and confine my legs with the 
other, and one of bis hands, whilst he 
rifled my pockets. If he found it im- 
possible to overtake me, be would climb 
to a considerable height on the loose 
rigging, and then drop suddenly upon 
me. Or if, perceiviog his intention, I 
attempted to descend, he would slide 
down a rope and meet me at the bottom 
of the shrouds. Sometimes I fastened 
an orange to the end of a rope, and low- 
ered it to the deck from the mast-head ; 
aad as soon as he attempted to seize it, 
drew it rapidly up. Alter being several 
times foiled in endeavouring to obtain 
it by direct means, he altered his plan. 
Appearing to care little about it, he 
would remove to some distance, and as- 
cend the rigging very leisurely for some 
time, and then by a sudden spring catch 
the rope which held it. If defeated 
again by my suddenly jerking the rope, 
he would at first seem quite in desnair, 
relinquish his effort, and rush about the 
rigging, screaming violently. But he 
would always return, and again seizing 
the rope, disregard the jerk, and allow 
it torun through his hand till within 
reach of the orange ; but if again foiled, 
would come to my side, and taking me 
by the arm, confine it, whilst he hauled 
the orange up. 
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This animal neither practises the gri- 
mace and antics of other monkeys, nor 
possesses their perpetual proneness to 
mischief. Gravity approaching to mel- 
ancholy, and mildness, were sometimes 
strongly expressed in his countenance, 
and seem to be the characteristics of 
his disposition. When he first came 
amongst strangers, he would sit for 
hours with his hand upon bis head, 
looking pensively at all around him ; 
or when much incemmoded by their 
examination, would hide himself be- 
neath any covering that was at hand. 
His mildness was evinced by his for= 
bearance under injuries, which were 
grievous before he was excited to re~ 
venge ; but he always avoided those 
who often teased him. He soon be- 
came strongly attached to those who 
kindly used him. By their side he 
was fond of sitting ; and, getting as 
close as possible to their persons, 
would take. their bands between his 
lips, and fly to them for protection. 
From the boatswuin of the Alceste, 
who shared his meals with him, and 
was his chief favourite, although he 
sometimes purloined the grog and the 
biscuit of his benefactor, he learned to 
eat with a spoon ; and might be often 
seen sitting at his cabin-door enjoying 
his coffee, quite uaembarrassed by 
those who observed bim, and with a 
grotesque and sober air that seemed a 
burlesque on human nature. 

Mext to the boatswain, I was per- 
haps his most intimate acquaintance, 
He would always follow me to the 
mast-head, whither I often went for 
the sake of reading apart from the noise 
of the ship ; and baving satisfied him- 
self that my pocl:ets contained no eata- 
bles, would lie down by my side, and 
pulling a topsail entirely over him, 
peep from it occasionally to watch my 
movements, 

His favourite amusement in Java 
was in swinging from the branches of 
trees, in passing from one tree to - 
another, and in climbing over the roofs 
of houses ; on board, in banging by 
his arms from the ropes, and ia romp- 
ing with the boys of the ship. He 
would entice them into play by strik- 
ing them with his hand as they passed, 
and bounding from them, but allowing 
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ihem to overtake him and engage in a 
mock scuffle, in which he used his 
hands, feet, and mouth, If any con- 
yecture conld be formed from these 
frolics of his mode of attacking an ad- 
Versary, it would appear to he his first 
object to throw him down, then to se- 
cure him with his hands and feet, and 
then wound him with his teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board, 
from Java, he took little notice, whilst 
under the observation of the persons of 
the ship. Once indeed he attempted 
to throw a small cage, containing three 
of them, overboard ; because, proba- 
bly, he had seen them receive food, of 
which he could obtain no part. But 
although he held so littie intercourse 
with them when under our inspection, 
I had reason to suspect that he was 
less indifferent to their society when 
free from our observation ; and was 
one day summoned to thie top-galiant 
yard of the mizen-mast, 4% overlook 
him playing with a young male mon- 
key. Lying on his back, partially 
covered with the sail, he for some time 
contemplated, with great gravity, the 
gambols of the monkey which bounded 
over him; but at length caught bim 
by the tail, and tried to envelope him 
in bis covering. ‘lhe monkey scemed 
to dislike the confinement, and broke 
from him, but again renewed its gam- 
bols, and although frequently caught 
always escaped. ‘The intercourse how- 
ever did not seem to be that of equals, 
for the Orang-Outang never conde- 
scended to romp with the monkey as 
he did with the boys of the ship. Yet 
the monkeys had evidently a great pre- 
dilection for his company ; for when- 
ever they broke loose, they took their 
way to his resting-place, and were often 
seen lurking about it, or creeping 
clandestinely towards him. There ap- 
" peared to be no gradation in their inti- 
macy ; as they appeared as confidently 
familiar with him when first observed 
as at the close of their acquaintance. 

But although so gentle when not 
exceedingly irritated, the Orang-Ou- 
tang could be excited to violent rage, 
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which he expressed by opening his 
mouth, showing his teeth, seizing and 
biting those who were near him. 
Sometimes indeed he seemed to be 
almost driven to desperation ; and on 
two or three occasions committed an 
act, which, to a rational being, would 
have been called the threatening of sui- 
cide. Jf repeatedly refused aw orange 
when he attempted to take it, he would 
shriek violently and swing furiously 
about the ropes ; then return and en- 
deavour to obtain it ; if again refused, 
he would roll for some time like ao 
angry child upon the deck, uttering 
the most piercing screams ; and then 
suddenly starting up, rush furiously 
over the side of the ship, and disappear. 
On first witnessing this act, we thought 
that he had thrown himself into the 
sea; but on a search being made, 
feund him concealed under the chains. 

I have seen him exhibit violent 
alarm on two occasions only, when be 
appeared to seek for safety in gaining 
as high an elevation as possible. On 
secing eight large turtle brought on 
board, whilst the Cwsar was off the 
Island of Ascension, he climbed with 
all possible speed to a higher part of 
the ship than he had ever before reach- 
ed ; and looking down upon them, 
projected his long lips into the form of 
a hog’s snout, uttering at the same time 
a sound which might be described as 
between the croaking of a frog and the 
grunting of a pig. After some time he 
ventured to descend, but with great 
caution, peeping continually at the 
turtle, but could not be induced to ap- 
proach within marty yardsof them. He 
ran to the same heizht and utlered the 
same sounds on seeing some tnen bath- 
ing and splashing in the sea; and 
since his arrivalin England, bas shown 
pearly the same degree of fear at the 
sight of a live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this ani- 
mal, as far as they fell under my notice 
during our voyage from Java; and 
they seem to include most of those 
which have been related of the Orang- 
Outang by other observers.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION TO 
MR. CURRAN, 

HEN I was called to the bar, 

Mr. Curran was on the bench. 

Not only bagless but briefless, I was 
one day with many an associate taking 
the idle round of the hall of the Four 
Courts, when a common friend told 
me he was commissioned by the Master 
of the Rolls to invite me to dinner that 
day at the Priory, a little country villa 
abut four miles from Dublin. ‘Those 
who recollect their first introduction to 
a really great man, may easily compre- 
hend my delight and my consternation. 
Hour after hour was counted as it 
passed, and, like a timid bride, I feared 
the one which was to make me happy. 
It came at last, the important five 
o'clock, the ne plus ultra of the guest 
who would not go dinnerless at Cur- 
tan's. Never shall I forget my sensa- 
tions when I caught the tirst glimpse of 
the little man through the vista of his 
avenue. There he was, as a thousand 
times afterwards I saw him in a dress 
which you would imagine he had bor- 
rowed from his tipstaff—his hands in 
his sides—his face almost parallel 
with the horizon—his under lip pro- 
truded, and the impatient step and the 
eternal attitude only varied by the 
pause during which his eye glanced 
from bis guest to his watch, and from 
his watch reproachfully to his dining- 
room—it was an invintible peculiarity 
—one second after five o'clock, and he 
would not wait for the Vicerov. The 
moment he perceived me, he took me 
by the hand, and said be would not 
have any one introduce me, and with a 
manner, which I ‘often thought was 
charmed, at once banished every ap- 
prehension, and completely famiiarized 
me atthe Priory. U had often seen 
Curran—often heard of him—often 
read him—but no man ever knew any 
thing about him who did not see him 
at bis own table with the few whom he 
selected. He was a little convivial 
deity ! he soared in every region, aud 


was at home in all—he touched every 
thing, and seemed as if he had created 
it—he mastered the human heart with 
the same ease that he did his violin. 
You wept, and you laughed, and you 
wondered, and the wonderful creature 
who made you do all at will, never let 
it appear that he was more than your 
equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor. It is 
said of Swift, that his rule was to allow 
a minute's pause after he had conclud- 
ed, and then, if no person took up the 
conversation, to recommence himself. 
Curran had no conversational rule 
whatever; he spoke from impulse, 
and he had the art so to draw you into 
a participation, that, though you felt an 
inferiority, it was quite a contented one. 
Indeed, nothing could exceed the ur- 
banity of his demeanour. At the time 
I speak of, he was turned of sixty, yet 
he was as playful as a child. The ex- 
tremes of youth and aye were met in 
him; he bad the experience of the one 
and the simplicity of the other. At 
five o'clock we sat down to dinner; at 
three in the morning we arose from 
table, and certainly balf the wish of 
the enthusiastic lover was at least con- 
ceded—* Time,” during that interval, 
wus “ anuthiluted.” From that day 
till the day of bis death [ was his inti- 
mate and his associate. He had no 
party to which I was not invited ; and 
party or uo party, 1 was always wel- 
come. 
HIS CALL TO THE BAR. 

In the year 1775, with, as he said 
himself, no living possession but a 
pregnant wife, he was called to the bar 
of Ireland. ‘I'o that enlightened body, 
as at that day constituted, the * future 
meu” of this country may be allowed 
to turn with an excuseabdle aud, in 
gome sort, a national satistaction. 

The first fee of any consequence 
which he received was through Lord 
Kilwarden’s reco:nmendation ; and hig 
recital of the incident cannot be with- 
out its interest to the young profession- 
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al aspirant, whom a temporary neglect 
may have sunk into dejection. “I 
then lived,” said he, “ upon Hog Hill ; 
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he was quite inimitable. There was 


no plan which he did not detect—no 
web which he did not disentangle—and 


my wife and children were the chief the unfortunate wretch who commenced 


furniture of my apartments ; and as to 
My rent, it stood pretty much the same 
chance of its liquidation with the na- 
tional debt. Mrs. Curran, however, 
was a barrister's lady, and what she 
wanted in wealth, she was well deter- 
mined should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had 
no other idea of any gradation except 
that of pounds, shillings, and pence. I 
walked out one morning to avoid the 
perpetual altercations on the subject ; 
with my mind, you may imagine, ino 
no very enviable temperament. I fell 
into the gloom to which, from my in- 
fancy, I had been occasionally subject. 
I had a family for whom] had no 
dinner ; and a landlady for whom I 
had no rent. I had gone‘abroad in 
despondence—I returned home almost 
in desperation. When I opened the 
door of my study, where Lavater alone 
could have found a library, the first 
object which presented itself was an 
immense folio of a brief, twenty golden 
guineas wrapped up beside it, and the 
name of Old Bob Lyons marked upon 
the back of it. I paid my landlady— 
bought a good dinner—gave Bob Ly- 
ons a share of it—and that dinner was 
the date of my prosperity.” Such was 
his own exact account of his profes- 
sional advancement. 
HIS FORENSIC TALENTS. 

From this period he began rapidly 
to rise .in professional estimation. 
There was no cause in the metropolis 
of any interestin which he was not con- 
cerned, nor was there a county in the 
provinces which, at some time or other 
he did not visit on a special retainer. It 
was an object almost with every one 
to pre-occupy so successful or so dan- 
gerous an advocate ; for, if he failed in 
inducing a jury to sympathize with his 
client, he at all events left a picture of 
hia adversary behind him, which sur- 
vived aod embittered the advantages of 
victory. Nor was his eloquence his 
only weapon; at cross-examination, 
the most difficult and by far the most 
bazardous part of a barrister’s profession, 


with all the confidence of pre-concerted 
perjury, never failed to retreat before 
him in all the confusion of exposure. 
Indeed; it was almost impossible for 
the guilty to offer a successful resistance. 
He argued—hecajoled—he ridiculed— 
he mimicked—he played off the various 
artillery of bis talent upon the witness— 
he would affect earnestoess upon trifles, 
and levity upon subjects of the’ most 
serious import, until at length he suc- 
ceeded in creating a security that was 
fatal, or a sullenness that preduced ‘al! 
the consequences of prevarication. No 
matter how unfair the topic, he never 
failed to avail himself of it ; acting upon 
the principle, that in law, as well asin 
war, every stratagem was admissible. If 
he was hard pressed, there was no pecu- 
liarity of person—no singularity of name 
—no eccentricity of profession, at which 
he would not grasp,—trying to confound 
the self-possession of the witness in the, 
no matter how excited, ridicule of the. 
audience. 
MILTON. 

There are many who may remember 
his table dissertations upon Milton ; and 
I choose to call them dissertations, 
although delivered in conversation, be- 
cause they were literally committed to 
memory. It was very casy, in vulgar 
phrase, to draw on him for the criticism ; 
and, to do him justice, he never refused 
acceptance. ‘That criticism was cer- 
tainly a finished specimen at once ef his 
want of taste and of his wonderful 
talents. He hated Milton like one of 
the inhabitants ofbis own pandemonium. 
His choice of a subject, which bad so 
long perplexed the poet, he thought 
peculiarly injudicious. “ Ifthe theme 
was true,” he would say, “it ought not 
to be the topic of profane poetry ; and, 
if it was not true, it would be very 
easy to have invented one more inter- 
esting.” He would then run through 
the management of the poem, in a strain 
of alternate ridicule and sublimity that 
was quite amazing. It was as impossi- 
ble to hear his disbelief that the Almighty 
could wage war upon his angels, without 
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an awful admiration ; as it was his de- 
scription of primitive simplicity, without 
laughter. Adam and Eve he certainly 
treated with very little filial reverence, 
‘LORD ERSKINE. _ 

We met at the table of an illustrious 
personage. The royal host, with much 
complimentary delicacy, directed the 
conversation to the profession of his 
celebrated visitors. ' boid Erskine very 
eloquently took the lead. He descant- 
ed, in terms which few other men could 
command, on the interesting duties of 
the bar, and the high honours to which 
its success conducted. “ No man in the 
land,” said he, “need be ashamed td 
belong to such a profession: for my 
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part, of a noble family myself, I felt no 
degradation in practising it; it has 
added, not only to my wealth, but to 
my dignity.” Curran was silent; which 
the host observing, called for his opin- 
ion. “ Lord Erskine,” said‘he, “has 
so eloquently described all the advan- 
tages to be derived ‘from the profession, 
that I hardly thought my poor opinion 
was worth adding ; but perhaps it was 
—perhaps.I am a better practical in- 
stance of its advantages ‘even than his 
lordship: he was ennobled by birth 
before he catne to'it ; but it has,” said 
he, making an ‘obeisance to bis host— 
“it has in'my person raised the sez of 
a peasant to the tuble of his prince.” 


From the Monthly Magazine, September, 1818.° 
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From the French, 


TRAVELLED the road from 
- Paris to Charenton, and, arriving at 
the hospital, Monsieur C—— gratified 
my desire of inspecting an establishment 
which he governs with a zeal worthy of 
the highest evlogium. | 
“* Madness,” said he, as we traversed 
the first court, ‘is, when well con- 
sidered, only an excessive development 
of the vices, the caprice, and the follies, 
which exist in society. The world pre- 
sents an infinite number of species, 
which may, however, be classed under 
three heads—phrenzy, mania, and im- 
becility, To the first belong all the 
violent passions, and the numerous 
family of vices, crimes, and excesses, 
which they produce ; in the second, may 
be ranged the most prejudicial defects, 
and most marked follies ; the third com- 
prehends the innumerable varieucs of 
this malady of the human mind, wiich 
reduces man to the state of a plant; 
from whence it arises, (said the doctor, 
Jaughing,) that society is sometimes 
compared to a platte-bund,.” 
— We approached the quarters of the 
furious, whose howlings redoubled when 
they saw us through the bars of their 
‘calla. I stopped for a moment to look 
ata man of an attenuated forn, whose 
looks were more wicked than fierce,and 


who menaced us with a smile; whose 
Z Arnenzon. Vol. 4. 


cruel expression could never be imi- 
tated, except by the first of our tra- 
gedians,* ‘This wretch,”+ said our 
guide, ** is a man of distinguished birth, 
towhom Nature gave the heart of a 
tiger, and the genius of an ape ; the days 
of his youth were marked by crimes, 
which he dared publicly to apologize for 
in more advanced years. Asa punish- 
meut, he was deprived of the power of 
doing mischief; he became mad, and, 
for want of other victims, it is now on 
himself that he vents bis fury. Tis ex- 
istence accuses the justice of the laws ; 
his madness has avenged the public 
morals.” We speedily left this mis- 
creant, who took leave of us with this 
charitable warning —“ Make yourselves 
easy! [ will take upon myself the 
trouble of having you flayed alive.” 
His neighbour did not appear less 
agitated, though more an object of com- 
miseration, He articulated, in a low 
voice, phrases without connexico; the 
burthen of which, bowever, was, the 
words “wife,” “ rival,” and * fulse 
toupee.” ‘This last word figured so 
singularly in his tragical plaints, that [ 
requested an explanation of it from the 
doctor. * There is, in truth,” said he, 
“something very risible, if notin the 


* Talma. 


+ The Marquis de Sade. 
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misfortune of this poor man, at least in 
the cause of it. He is very ugly, as 
you see, but he was also very rich; and 
therefore it was not astonishing that he 
married a very handsome woman, of a 
rank above his own. Naturally jealous, 
the levity of his wife furnished him 
with frequent occasions of giving way 
to this failing. He had, or fancied he 
had, a rival, a young man on whom 
nature had prodigally bestowed every 
physical advantage, except on the head ; 
some parts of which were so ill provided 
with hair, that he was obliged to have 
recourse to the industrious hand of 
Harmand, or Michalong. In a word, 
he wore those fragments of a peruke 
known by the name of “ mouches.” I 
will not tell you how, or in what place, 
this suspicious husband found the 
sample of a coiffure, which disturbed 
him so much respecting his own; but 
from this moment hell was in his head, 
his jealousy became a delirium, and his 
reason evaporated in the most furious 
paroxysms. The very sight of a woman 
raises him to a pitch of rage, of which it 
is difficult to form an idea.” It was 
impossible for me to support the sight 
of these torments, and we entered the 
quarter of the maniacs ; some of whom 
Monsieur C described as he pass- 
ed their chambers. 
_ “ This one,” said he, pointing out a 
man who walked backward and forward, 
witha speaking-trumpet of paste-board 
in his hand, “ was the captain of a pri- 
vateer; aftera brilliant cruize he was 
taken in sight of port, with all bis prize- 
money, by a frigate,which he fought for 
two hours with the greatest intrepidity. 
This misfortue deprived him of his 
reason ; he believes he is still on-board 
his vessel, engaged in the combat that 
was so fatalto him; and he calls out 
incessantly, “ Fire the magazine !” 
The chamber adjoining was gro- 
tesquely ornamented with strips of tinsel, 
and was occupied by poor T whom 
I knew formerly in society, attacked by 
a mania of a different kind, and much 
more ridiculous. When he passed for 
a reasonable being, he was persuaded 
that the soul of man resided in his heel; 
and that dancing, in which he excelled, 
was, of all perfections, the one that 
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brought us nearest the Divinity! At 
present, he believes himself ambassador 
of the Great Mogul; adorned with 
ribands of all colours, he pleases himself 
with bis chimerical grandeur, and gave 
audience in his celt at Charenton, with a 
dignity very amusing, and not altogeth- 
er without model. What would he 
gain by being cured? He is no longer 
of an age for dancing, and with the re- 
turn of reason would lose his embassy. 

A little farther on dwelt a philoso- 
pher, who became mad from frequently 
repeating, on his own panaa ths ex- 
eee of Spallanzani upon frogs. 

is lodging place communicated with 
that of an old commentator, whose rea- 
eon was extinguished ia profound re- 
searches to discover whether the ancients 
wore perukes. 

Their neighbour was the footman of 
aman of quality, whose brain got out 
of order, because he was not admitted 
to the honour of a place behind the car- 
riage of his master on a day of cere- 
mony. 

In pessing across a corridor, to go to 
the quarter of the women, we saw a 
maniac on whom they were putting the 
straight waistcoat—“ That man,” said 
Monsieur C , “* was formerly a sa- 
tirical writer ; that trade is not without 
danger, and people in anger do not 
always look where they strike. In the 
last assault he had to sustain, his head 
came in contact with a cudgel, and 
moral alienation was the consequence ; 
since he is mad, he has changed charac- 
ters : he no longer writes against any 
one, but wishes to cudgel every body.” 

Madness, among the women confined 
in this place, appeared to me to have, as 
a society, two characters very distinct 
—love and vanily. 

The first we visited was a species of 
Aunt Aurora,* whose brain had been 
bewildered by melancholy romances. 
Seated on the foot of her bed, an old 
guitar, withont strings, in her hand, she 
believed herself on the banks of a tor- 
rent, or the point of a rock ; and thniled, 
with an almost extinguished voice, a 
song, in which the * Bird of Night,” 
and the “‘ Wind of the Desert” were not 
forgotten. 


* The French p'ay of Ma Tante Aurore. 
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This maniac had, as a neighbour, a 
young girl, whose misfortunes interested 
me still more deeply. Abandoned by 
an unfaithful lover, the evening of the 
day fixed for her marriage, her heart 
was broken by mortification, and the 
Joss of reason kindly restored the pleas- 
ing illusions which she had Jost. 

I expressed the astonishment I felt 
at seeing in that place, a woman who 
exhibited no other mark of maduess 
than that of believing herself thirty 
years younger than she really was; 
smiling graciously at all the young men, 
and being convinced that no one could 
see her without falling in love with her. 
*‘ If these are proofs of madness,” said 
I, “where could we fiod room to 
lodge all who are afflicted in the same 
manner ?” 

T stopped a moment to behold a wo- 
. man, whose madness is directly opposed 
to the cause that produced it. This lady, 
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deprived of ber reason by an excess of 
mystic devotion, now experienced a 
delirium of a very different nature ; itis 
impossible to divine to what suggestions 
she owes the ideas and images that 
necessarily present themselves to her 
mind, for the first time, and which she 
announces in a languageshe could never 
have had ap opportunity of hearing. 

J was informed that Monsieur C—— 
had sought, in concerts and scenic exhi- 
bitions, executed by his patients, a 
means of operating or preparing their 
cure. I witnessed this double expen- 
ment; but it did not appear to me that 
be had any just grounds for the hopes of 
success, which he still appears to en- 
tertain. 

T returned to Paris to dine,and passed 
the evening in avery brillrant assembly, 
where I continued my remarks on fools, 
almost without perceiving that I had 
changed the place of observation. 


\) 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 
& SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASTA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE YFARS 
1810 awn 1816. BY JameEs MonteR, Esq. &c. &c. Lowvon. 1818. 


QO’ the 7th of April, when the Em- 
bassy reached Shiraz, they were 
welcomed honourably, and remained 
there some time, during which Mr. 
Morier took an opportunity of revisiting 
Persepolis, and other gentlemen of ex- 
ploring different parts of the surrounding 
country. The most interesting portion 


but as the work of yesterday. The 
faces of all the figures to the nght of 
the staircase are mutilated, which must 
be attributed to the bigotry of the first 
Mussulmen who invaded Persia ; those 
of the newly discovered figures are 
, quite perfect, which shews that tbey 
must have been covered before the 


of the ruins of Persepolis, in point of Saracen invasion; the nicety of their 


sculptured detail, is the front of the 
staircase which leads to the great hall 
of columns. Of these Mr. M. senta 
sce England ; but his greatest 
iscovery seems to have been the com- 
mencement of the arrow-headed in- 
scription, the termination of which Le 
Bruya has given in his drawings ; soif 
ever this character should be deciphered, 
we should have the whole of the in- 
scription. | 
Both Le Bruyn and Chardin have 
only given one line of figures on the left 
of the staircase ;—Mr. M. fortunately 
dug out a second row highly preserved, 
* The details of whose faces, hair, dress- 
3, arms, and general character seemed 


preservation would lead one to suppose 
that they had been so protected for 
many ages before that invasion.” — 

His observations on Hamadan con- 
firms the opinions of D’Anville and 
Rennel, that this place occupies the 
site of the ancient Ecbatana, and that 
the mountain of Alicend is the Oronte 
of ancient geography. : 

‘“‘Another monument of positive 
antiquity, we discovered casually in 
exploring the Northern skirts of the city. 
It consists of the base of a small column, 
of the identical order of the large bases 
of the columns at Persepolis, and ay- 
pears to be of the same sort of stone. 
This led 20 a discovery of some im- 
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| portance ; for adjacent to this fragment 
-18 a large but irregular terrace or plat- 


form, evidently the 


Pe the ground 


work of art, and 
plan of some great 


ilding; of the remaius of which its 
soil must be the repository. The situa- 
tion of this spot agrees with that which 
Polybius (lib. x. 24) would assien to 


the Palace of the 


Kings of Persia, 


which he Says was below the citadel.” 


' 


bis we have little doubt is the site 


Where Alexander slew Parmenio, and 
where Hephestion died. Would not 


, Such a place reward 


the labours of an 


,Jotelligent people more than Pompeii 


.oF Herculaneum ? 


‘ i 


To our minds it 


would furnish as interest; ng grounds for 
research ag Persepolis itself, where 
Thais led the way. 
| _ To light him to his prey, 
And like another Helen fired another Troy. 


"Great light is thrown upon the cele- 
Ten Thousand, in’ 


ated march of the 


other parts of Mr. Morier’s tour; but 
as we must not dwell too long on an- 
tiquities, we return at one stride to our 
days, when the Persians are as much 
, astonished at the sight of an English- 


yw . 


man’s wig, as their ancestors would 
have been when Darius was defeated. 
We shall select a few notices illustrative 


of modern manners, 
The Mehmander 


the Embassy with 


at Shiraz treated 
“A concert, per- 


_ formed by four musicians ; one of whoin 
played on the Kamounché ; a second 


. Sang, fanning his mouth with a piece 


, Of paper to aid the 


undulations of his 


Voice; the third was a tambourine 


player; and the last beat two little 


rums placed on theground before him,” 


A whimsical pictu 


re of these, the best 


Musicians of Shiraz, is given, ‘The 
author once shewed a miniature Picture 


_ Of his mother to an 


Ethiopian eunuch, 


who was quite incredulous of the ac- 
count given him of the liberty enjoyed 
Y Xuropean women, | 
“ After an at it for some time, 
b 


“he exclaimed, + 


F 
father is a painter ?” 


n I suppose your 


When I answered, 


‘ No,’ in great astonishment he said, 


‘Then who could 
Picture 2” ” 


have painted this 


. Thusin a few words giving an insight 


into the whole of eas 


tern feelings u pon 


. greatly cele 


‘this subject. The Persians are ‘ rr 

superstitious—those who had the charm 
called the Dum, or breath, thought 
themselves secure against the bite of 
snakes, and the sting of scorpions ; and 


.€3 some of them were servants attached 


tothe Embassy, they were always put 
into requisition to seize the snakes and 
scorpions found, which they did most 
courageously, | . 
‘Not long ago lived at Shiraz a man 
bara for his sanctity, who 
had the reputation to possess the Dum 
to such a degree, that he communicated 
itto Mureeds, or disciples, who again 
dispensed it to the multitude. A joung 
Mirza, brother to the then acting Vizies 
of Shiraz, gave to the Ambassador as a 
great Present, a knife, whieh he’ said 


had been charmed by this holy man, 


and if rubbed over the bite of a snuhe 
would instantly cure it. One of his 
disciples was at Shiraz whilst we were 
there, and he willingly complied with 
our request, that he would communicate 
his charm to us. The Operation was 
sinple enough. From his pocket he 
tuok a piece of sugar,, over which he 
muinbled some words, breathed upon 
it, and then required that we should eat 
it, in full beliet that neither serpent nor 
scorpion could ever more harm us, 
He then pulled some snakes out ofa 
bag, which some of us, whose confi- 
dence was strong, ventured to handle 
and flourish in the air,” _ 

Snake-charm is, however, too well- 
known an art to excite much surprise. 
The followin legend of superstition at- 
tached to the Mil Shatir, or pillar of the 
running footman,near Ispahan,to which 
Chardin tells us that those who wished 
to enter the King’s service in that capa- 
city, were required to run from the pa- 
lace gate twelve times within twelve 
arrows, between sun-rise and sun-set, as 
a proof of activity and strength—the 
distance would be 120 miles in about 
14hours. But the tradition related to 
the Embassy is more romantic :— 

“To former days a King of Persia 
promised his daughter in marriage to 


any one who would run before bis horse - 


all the way from Shiraz to Ispahan. 
One of his Shatirs nearly accomptished 
the task, having reached to the eminéace 
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tatked by the tower, when the ‘King, 
fearful that be should be obliged to 
keep his promise, dropt his whip. The 
ligatures which encompassed ‘the 
Saatir’s body were suchb,* that m the 
state be then was, be'knew for certain, 
that if he stooped to the ground to pick 
up the whip, his death ‘would imme- 
diately follow ; therefore he contrived 
to take up the whip with his foot, carried 
it to his hand, and ‘so-presented it to the 
King. This trick havitg failed, the 
King then dropped his ring, upon which 
the Shatir, who saw that bis fate ‘was 
decided, exclaiined, “O “King, ‘you 
have broken your word, but I'll show 
you my sabmissioa to the fast.” Upon 
which he stooped, pitked up the' ring, 
and died. In commémoration of this 
event, ‘the Shatir ‘was ‘buried on ‘the 
spot, and this tower, now called the 
Saatir’s Tomb, “was built over his re- 
mains,” 

The Goule, a sort of Land Mermaid, 
‘which eatices travellers by its cries, and 
then tears them ‘to pieces by its claws, 
is an object of peculiar dread to the Per- 
siaps io a district through which eur 
couutrymen passed—without seeing any 
of then! Their companions affirmed, 
that the goule had the facu:ty of chaog- 
ing itself into different shapes ahd co- 
lours; soinetimes that it came in a 
cumel's form, sometimes as a cow, then 
as a horse ; and when of a sudden they 
discovered soinething on the horizon of 
‘the desert, which they could not make 
out, they all at once cried ‘iis a Goule,’ 
When pointed out to be the stump of a 
reed, they still thought it might be a 
finesse of the goule ; and many declared, 
with grave faces, they had seea them on 
-erossing ‘the desert, and ‘only kept them 
off ‘by spells, the ‘most efficacious of 
“which was loosening the string of their 
“shalwars, or riding trowsers. 

A tradition’ at Demawend may ‘well 
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“Zohtak had two serpents growing 
out of his shoulders, which it was ‘te- 
cesgary to feed daily with ‘human brains ; 
and two men of Demawend were'every 
morning‘ kited for this odious purpose : 
—at'length, a youth resolving to rid his 
country of such a scourge, went to sl#y 
him ; and informed his ‘townsmen, that 
if he succeeded he would light'a fire-on 
the top of the neighbouring ‘mountain, 
as a signal of the tyrdnt’s dedth-and of 
his triumph. “Zohak was living: near 
the mountain of Demawend, ‘whither 
the youth repaired'and slew him ; ‘and 
the illuminations (to this day) are inten- 
ded to ‘commemorate the promised fire 
whieh he-lighted.” 

-Ttis probahiy, however, the comme- 
modfation of the fight to the mountaias 
of those whose escaped from the oppree- 
sion of this d t, and there hecame 
the founders of this Courdish people. 

‘Bat superstition is not confined to 
Persia: at Ecbmiatzin, during Mr. Mo- 
rier’s stay there, the Armenian Pa- 
triarch, in mercy to'the inhabitants ‘of 
‘Tefflis, who sent a deputation to him, 
allowed “the bead of the very spear 
with which the Roman sold er pierced 
the side of our Saviour” (and which is 
preserved theret) to visit Tefflis, where 
its entrance at one gate drove out the 
‘plague, which was desolating the city 
in the shape of a vow, at theother !! 

At Ispahan there is a Dominican 
Catholic Church, but in sore decay. 
‘The priest was a little, smart, cheerfui- 
Icoking man, called Padie Yusuf, a 

‘Roman by birth, and the last’ of the 
rissiovaries of the’ Propaganda, who 
had long been established in’ Peroia. 
“He had been 15: years at Ispshan, and 
his flock is about as namerous as his 
years of residence. There were for- 
‘merly several other Catholic Churches 
here, but they have long veased to exist. 
‘We trust more success will: attend a 


be classed with the description of these translation of the New Testament into 
imaginary beings. At Demawend they Persian, by Mr. Martyn, ‘the Chaplain 
‘have an anoual festival, or rejoicing for ‘to the Embassy. “This “gentleman 
the death of Zohak, a rernowied Persian having had- many controversies with 
_ tyrant, whose seat of governinentit was. the Mollahs, who ‘wished to convert 
he tesemblance to a portion of ‘the him, threw his arguments in favour of 


heathen mythology is curious :— +: Anan ether: celica: tnclogine abe lares/ of At 


© They bind themivives all ightly by pee Gregory, and ue ses ip or st Bepuiiey 20 incased 
emglves all over tightly by way- in sad ornaments, that meither ean de distinet- 
of support to the body. Dy seca 
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Christianity into a tract, which obtained 
a wide circulation in Persia. “A Mollah 
of high fame was ordered to answer it, 
which he performed, after the lapse of 
a year, so lamely, that even his coun- 
trymen were ashamed of his work. 
Another answer was ordered, but never 
produced ; and Mr. Morier observes, 
that “ We may infer from this circum- 
stance, that if, in addition to the Scrip- 
tures, some plain treatises of the eviden- 
ces of Christianity, accompanied by 
strictures upon the falsehood of. the 
doctrines of Mahomed, were translated 
into Persian, and disseminated through- 
out that country, very favourable effects 
would be produced. Mr. Martya 
caused a copy of bis translation to be 
beautifully written, and to be presented 
by the Ambagsador,to the King, who 
was pleased to receive it very graciously, 
A copy of itwas made by Mirza Baba, 
a Persian, who gave us lessons in the 
Persian language; and he said, that 
many of his countrymen asked ais per- 
mission to take Mr. Martyn’s trausla- 
tion to their homes, where they kept it 
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for several days, and expressed them- 
selves much edified by its contents. The 
Mollahs (or Scribes,) however, reviled 
him for undertaking such a work. On 
reading the passage where our Saviour 
is called the “ Lamb of God,” they 
scorned and ridiculed the simile, as if 
exulting in the superior designation of 
Ali, who is called Sheer Khoda, the 
Lion of God. Mirza Baba observed 
to them, “ The lion is an unclean beast, 
he preys upon carcases, and you are not 
allowed to wear his skin, because it is 
impure ; he is destructive, fierce, and 
man’s enemy. The Lamb, on the 
contrary, is in every way Aulal, or law- 
ful. You eat its flesh, you wear its 
skin on your head, it does no harm, 
and is an animal beloved. Whether 
is it best then to say the Lamb of God, 
or the Lion of God 2?” 

The reflections to which these facts 
are calculated to give rise, we shall not 
impair or confuse by anne any thing 
to our present Number. In our next 
we shall resume lighter matters. 
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or, for his new method of ornamenting 


LESTER'S NEW DISCOVERY IN OPTics. japanned metal work by efflorescence 
E understand that this patent resembling the appearance produced by 


Light-Projector, as it is called, is 


frost upon glass windows, called moire 


exceedingly recommended by its excel- metallique. The Society of Arts and 
lence in an economical view. Thesmall Sciences at Paris, have also presented 
one, when applied to a candle, produces him with a gold medal for this discove- « 
go great a degree of heat, as to render it ry. 

extremely useful in cold weather; andit In addition to what we have already 
not only increases the beat to a high de- stated on this subject,* we shall observe 
gree, but produces light driven forward that the moire metallique is produced by . 
into a large deep space, so as to illumi- sulphuric acid, diluted in from seven to 


nate more powerfully than can be con- 
ceived without occular demonstration, 
The apparatus is now getting up in an 
article that will possess all the beautiful 
effects of the most finished mirror, with- 
out the liability to tarnish, and it is sup- 
posed to be capable of producing many 
more important advantages than have 
yet been developed. 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF TIN. 

M. Actarp, of Paris, has obtained 

a patent from the Minister of the Interi- 


nine parts of water, and then laid on 
tle sheet of metal with a sponge or rag. 
The tin must be heated, so as to form 
an incipient fusion on the surface, whea 
the acid is applied; after which the 
crystallization ensues. The phrase 
moire is borrowed from the word used 
to designate watered silk, (soie motrée ) 
The citric acid, it is said, answers bet- 
ter than any other. By employing the 
blow pipe before the acid, small and 
beautiful spots are formed on the tiv. 
© See p. 483, Vo). 3. 
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NEW PATENT. 


To Mr. Perer Hane.in, of Albany- Place, 
Bent Road, Surrey ; for an Improvement or 
Improvements in the making of a Cement or 


Composition for Ornaments and Statues, and 


or making artificial Bricks, or an Imitation 
Sonricks Tiles, and Stones, and joining and 
F : 


same, and erecting, covering, 


and decorating Buildings internally and er- 

ternally. 

. Hame tn’s very useful inven- 

tion consists in making a cement 
Or composition, which may be applied 
in the formation or making of ornaments 
and statues, and of bricks, or an imi- 
tation of bricks, tiles, and stones, and 
joining and cementing the same, and io 
erecting, covering,and decorating, build- 
ings internally and externally ; and the 
said cement or composition may be 
mired and moulded upon any sort of 
materials, and whole and entire erec- 
tions and sabstances may be worked 
and moulded therewith. 

The cement consists in a mixture of 
earths and other substances that are 
insoluble in water, or nearly so, either 
in their natural state, or such as have 
been manufactured, as earthen-ware, 

rcelain, and such like substances ; 

t Mr. H. says, he prefers those earths 
that, either in their natural or manu- 
factured state, are the least soluble in 
water, and have, when pulverised or 
reduced to a powder, the least colour. 
To the earth or earths, as before named, 
either in their natural or manufactured 
state, and so pulversed, he adds a 
quantity of each of the oxyds of lead, 
as litharge, grey oxyd, and minium, 
reduced or ground to a fine powder, and 
tothe whole of the above-named sub- 
stances a quantity of pulverised glass 
or flint stone. These various earths, 
oxyds, and glass or flint-stone, reduced 
‘to a pulverised state, in proper and due 
proportions, and being mixed with a 
proper and due proportion of vezetable 
ol, as hereinafter named, form and 
make a composition or cement, which, 
by contact or exposure to the atmos- 
phere, hardens and forms an impenetra- 
ble and impervious coating or covering, 
resembling Portland or other stones. 

The cement or composition is com- 
posed in the following manner and 
proportions.—To any given weight of 
the earth or earths, coramonly called 
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pit-sand, river-sand, rock-sand, or any 
other sand of the same or the like 
nature, or pulverised earthen-ware or 
porcelain, Mr. H. adds two-thirds of 
such given weight of the earth or earths, 
commonly called Portland-stone, Bath- 
stone, or any other stone, of the same 
or the like nature pulverised. ‘I'o every 
five hundred and sixty pounds weight 
of these earths, so prepared, he adds 
forty pounds weight of litharge, pre- 
pared as before described ; and, with the 
last mentioned given weights, he com- 
bines two pounds weight of pulverised 
glass or flint-stone: He then joins to 
this mixture one pound weight of mi- 
bium and two pounds weight of grey 
oxyd of lead. 
This compound of earths, oxyd, and 
glass or flint-stone, he puts into a circular 
or other proper machine, that will, by 
its rotatory or other motion, mix them 
well. And their proper intermixture 
may be ascertained by the shade or 
colour, which should appear of one even 
and regulur shade or hue ; but any par- 
ticular shade or colour may be given by 
a proper selection of earths, or by ad- 
ding a small quantity of vegetable, 
mineral, or ether colouring matter. 
This composition being thus mixed, 
he passes the same through a wire sieve, 
or dressing machine, of such a fineness 
or mash as may be requisite for the 
purposes it is intended for, preferring a 
fine sicve, mash, or wire-work, when the 
composition is to be used for works that 
require a fine smooth or even surface. 
The composition, thus formed and 
mixed, is a fine and dry powder, ead 
may be kept oper in bulk or in casks 
for any length of time, without dete 
rioration. : : 
When this composition is intended to 
be made into cement, for any of the 
purposes described, it 1s spread upon 
a board or platform, or mixed in a 
trough; and to every six hundred and 
five pounds weight of the composition 
are added five gallons of vegetable oil, 
as linseed-oil, walnut-oil, or pink-oil. 
The composition is then mixed ina 
similar way to that of mortar, and is 
afterwards subjected to a gentle pressure, 
by treading upon it; and this operation 
is continued until it acquireg the appear- 
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ance of moistened sand, The mixture, 
being thus composed, ia a cement fit 
aod applicable to the enumerated pur- 
poses. It is requisite to observe, that 
this cement should be used the same day 
the oil is added, otherwise it will fix or 
set into a solid substance, and be unfit 
for use. 

When the cement is to be used or 
applied to the makiog of decorations, 
ormmaments, and statues, or artificial 
bricks, or an imitation of bricks, tiles, 
and stones, runaing or casting moulds, 
prepared, suited, aod applicable for the 
purposes for whick they are intended, 
are made use of. The mouids for 
making oraaments, statues, or other 
fancy works, are prepared and mace of 
gypsum, or plaster of Paris, or seasoned 
or dry wood, and must be prepared by 
rubbing the internal parts well with raw 
linseed-oil, until they are brought to a 
dry, smooth, and polished surface, to 
prevent adhesion ; and, ia some instan- 
ces, to obtain a more perfect, dry, 
smooth, and polished surtace ; pulver- 
ised plumbago is used. _ Io all cases it 
is requisite to detach or remove, with 
convenient speed, the mould from the 
body of the cement or composition to 
which it is intended to give form. The 
statue, ornament, bricks, tiles, and stones, 
or the imitations ofall or either of them 
thus formed, must be removed with 
care, and placed upon a bench or plat- 
form, which must be previously covered 
with fine dry sand, to prevent adhesion. 
And, in some cases, for statues and 
ornaments, a bed of fine dry sand is 
necessary to receive them, where they 
must remain, in’ both cases, for the 

rpose of setting, for twenty-four 
oli or a longer period, according to 
the temperature to which they are ex- 
posed. When it is applied for the pur- 
pose of cementing and joining of bricks, 
tiles, stones, and otber substances, the 
surfaces, to which the cement or come 
aie is to be applied, are prepared 

y brushing and cleaning them from 
dust and all loose matter ; the said sur- 
faces are then covered with boiled lia- 
seed-oil, with a brush, as in painting. 
This application of the boiled linseed- 
oil prevents the too rapid absorption of 
the oil employed or mixed with the 


cement or composition. A thin coating 
of the cement is then applied between 
the two bodies to be joined. 

Wher the cement is applied for the 
purpose of covering buildings intended 
to resemble. stone, the. surface of the 
buildings is washed with oil. The ce- 
ment is then applied of the thickness 
of a quarter of aninch, or any greater 
thickness, according to the nature of 
the work, joint or stone, it is intended 
toresemble, _t is requisite to. observe, 
that when a joint, intended to resemble 
a plain stone joint, isto be made upon 
the surface of the cement or composi- 
tion, the cement or composition must 
be partly. set or hardened previously ta 
the impression of the joint upon its 
surface, and the joint is made by a rule 
and steel jointer. When the cement is 
used for the covering of substances less 
absorbent than bricks ar tiles, (as waod, 
lead, iron, or tin,) a much less quantity 
of boiled linseed-oil in preparing the 
surfaces is required. 

From specimens which we have seen, 
we think that this is a valuable discov- 
ery, and that in due time it will be 
preferred to all other compositions, and 
even tostone itsclf, as more elegant 
and more durable.— Afon. M. Sep.1818. 

——— 
CURING OF HERRINGs, Ke, 

Mr. R. Alken, merchant, Stranraer, 
in Scotland, has discovered a mode of 
curing herrings so as effectually to pre- 
vent the yellow ust, and to preserve the 
fish in its original whiteness. After 
having accomplished his purpose 1D ree 
gard to herrings, he applied generally 
the same mode of curing and preserving 
to mutton, beef, pork, aod butter, io 
whic’. application he has also succeed- 
ed. Some months ago he corresponds 
ed on this subject with the Commis- 
sioners for Victualling his Majesty’s 
Navy, sending to them specimens of the 
Meat cured after his manner. He in 
due time received their acknowledgment 
of the great value of his discovery, with 
perinission to use the name of the Board 
in support of his claim to public notice, 
He likewise communicated the nature 
of his discovery to the Commissioners 
of Customs, Excise, and theFisheries ia 
Edinburgh, who examined specimens 
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of the herrings, mutton, pork, and beef, | Last summer, a man working in my 
cured by Mr. Alken in November last. garden was stung by a wasp in my 
The result of their examination was the presence: I directed him to apply the 
Most unqualified admission that Mr, remedy, as described above, immedi- 
Aiken’s discovery is calculated to pro- ately ; which he did, and in a few min- 
duce very great benefit, not only to fish- utes, while rubbing the wound with the 
curers and victuallers in particuiar, but mixture, the pain began to abate, and 
to society in general. The specimens in a few minutes afterwards ceased alto- 
exhibited shew, when cut, the fat and gether, and never troubled him again,— 
the lean of the several kinds of meat, al- a perfect cure being produced by a sin- 


most as fresh as when newly killed, 
and the taste is particularly pleasant. 
—— 

The importance and value of salt as 
an introduction into food, becomes con- 
tinually more evident, as its medical 
properties are rendered more distinct 
and fullykuowo. Among other salu- 


gle application of the remedy. This 
being the case, there can be no doubt 
the same remedy would cure the syng 
of a bee, and that of all other insects. 
From the above facts it is reasonable to 
infer, that the application of chalk 
would be efficacious in the bite of vipers, 
and of other snakes ; possibly even of 


brious virtues, may be mentioned its those whose bite is generally, if not al- 


authelmiothic (worm destroying) pro- 
perties which have been rendered very 
evident by the publication of some late 
cases. It appears, that whenever salt 
is denied to the human being, diseases 
ofthe stomach are general, and that 
worms are engendered in the body ; 
and in one instance where a person, 
from aversion to that substance, had re- 
fused iteither in food or in any other 
form, they appear to have been the 
consequence, and remained for many 
years. In [reland, salt is a well known 
remedy for bots in the horse; and 
among the poor people a dose of com- 
mon salt is esteemed a cure for worms. 
oa, 
From the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


BITE OF viPERs, &c. 
SIR, 


A FEW years ago I was stung by a 
gnat, and, not having my usual 
remedy at hand, and reflecting on the 
absorbent and neutralizing quality ot 
chalk, I resolved to make trial of it, and 
mixed some of it powdered with a little 
water, to the consistency of paste near- 
ly, which I rubbed for some minutes 
well into the wound. This immedi- 
ately effected a perfect cure. Since that 
time, [ have occasionally applied the 
same remedy for the above purpose, and 
always with the same invariable success, 
by a single application, a second having 
never been found necessury ; and sev- 
eral persons, whem I acquainted with 
the remedy, have uniformly found this 
to be the case on using it. 


ways, mortal ;- but in these cases the 
powdered chalk should be applied dry, 
instantly after the bite, and pressed into 
the wound, then wiped or washed off, 
and fresh chalk applied immediately io 
the like manner ; and these operations 
to be repeated successively for some 
time, with a view of absorbing or neu- 
tralizing all the venom injected into the 
wound by the bite. If it be the bite of 
a snake, whose bite is known to be 
nortal, it would be advisable, immedi- 
ately after the above-mentioned opera- 
tions, tocut the wound out witha kaife, 
or apply the actual cuulery, and renew 


the appiications of dry powdered chulk, 


subjecting the wound afterwards to 
surz:cal treatment. 

It would be prudent to treat the bite 
ofa mad-dog exactly ia the same man- 
ner as described above for that of a 
snake, whose bite is mortal, with this 
addition—apply the dry powdered chalk 
daily to the wound, and wash It by 
pouring water (the qpider the better,) 
out of the spout ofa tea-keitle upon it, 
refilling the kettle, and emptying it io 
this manner upon the wound for the 
space of an hour every day fora month, 
in order to wash every remaining periti- 
cle of venom out of the wound, which 
should be kept open as long a3 the -ur- 

eon deems expedient. 
Fillevton ; July 14, 1818. G. Bootn. 


P.S. Persons in bot climates, whcre 
snakes are numerous, should constantly keep 
alittle powcered chalk in their pockets. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LADY MORGAN. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept- 1818. 


VV HATEVER theorists may im- 
agine or philosophers assert, re- 
specting the proper sphere of woman’s 
activity, it is a fact past all contradiction 
that literature stands indebted to the 
female sex for its richest possessions in 
the department of imaginative compo- 
sition, 

The naturalist will readily admit, that 
the softer sex is conspicuous for a more 
refined susceptibility and a more viva- 
cious mobility of fibre, than the soi-di- 


sant superior animal. The senses of* 


women are more acute, their apprehen- 
sion quicker, their interest in observa- 
tion more intense, their feelings more 
prompt, aod their affections warmer, 
than those of meo. In works, there- 
fore, of pure imagination they are pecu- 
harly calculated to excel. A richer 
glow of fancy a deeper pathos, a great- 
er warmth of colouring, and above all 
& more captivating grace and delicacy of 
thought and expression are the natural 
attributcs of beings thus constituted ; 
while all that belongs to the beart and 
the tender passions must be considered 
as most especially within their domain 
aod jurisdiction. 

The literature of our own country is 
singularly distinguished by the number 
and brilliancy of the gems, which female 
genius has set in its crown. In the 
works of Cowley, Inchbald, Ratcliffe, 
Smith, Lee, Edgeworth, Tighe, the 
subject of the present memoir, &c. Ke. 
&c. may be found an exuberance of 
fancy, a vivacity of wit, a deep strain 
of teeling, a masculine philosophy, and 
arch harmony of language, suthcient 
to forin the entire intellectual capital of 
Other less favoured nations. ‘I'he bi- 
ography, theretore, of these distinguish- 
ed females possesses an interest beyond 
Whatis merely personal; it furnishes 
documents for determining the acciden- 
tal and concurrent causes, which have 
developed so much intellectual superior- 
tity, and by betraying the agency that 
has elevated so many females beyond 


that dull routine of mediocrity to which 
the vanity of man has subjected the sex 
in general, it opens a new path to the 
investigation of genius itself, 

For the prodwctions of Lady Mor- 
GAN, the world, as she has herself hint- 
ed,* is indebted to that great parent of 
exertion, necessity. In the earlier peri- 
od of her school education, she is said 
to have exhibited alternately a taste for 
music and for painting, which held out 
the moat flattering promises of future 
eminence—promises which, by giving 
a bias to her industry, and concentra- 
ting her exertions upon those arts, might 
have impeded the intellectual culture 
necessary to literary eminence, and have 
dictated to her other paths to emolu- 
ment and distinction. But before the 
arrival of the epoch of life, in which 
taste and genius build a superstructure 
upon the bases of well-grounded ia- 
struction and practical effort in the arts, 
domestic misfortunes threw her upon 
her own exertions for support, and de- 
termined the necessity for adopting pur- 
suits in which natural talent is more 
immediately avanable, and expensive 
preparation and protracted mechanical 
labour are leas necessary to success. 

Iler fatder, the late Robert Owenson, 
was grandson of Sir Crofton, the 
representative of an ancient protestant 
family in Connaught, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. By an imprudent connec- 
tion with a beautiful and once celebra- 
ted actress, he became carly in hfe in- 
fected with a dramatic mania; and 
having afterwards married a respectable 
English woman, in the possession of a 
good life income, he purchased a share 
in one of the royal theatres of tbe Irish 
capital, and became joint proprietor of 
the establishment with the celebrated 
Mr. Ryder. He was afterwards sole 
proprietor of one of the metropolitan 
theatres, but resigned on Mr.Daly’s ob- 
taining an exclusive patent, upop an 
eqnivalent heing guaranteed to him (we 
re ET 


* See Preface to the first edition of “ France.” 
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believe) by act of parliament. Mr. O. a person of more experience would have 


afterwards embarked in the double 
speculation of mercantile and theatrical 
concerns: he became a wine-merchant, 
and built some theatres in the country, 
particularly the beautiful edifice at Kil- 
kenny. In both theee careers he pro- 
ved unsuccessful ; and under the pres- 
sure of difficulties, originating in these 
causes, the literary talent of Miss Ow- 
eoson developed itself, accompanied by 
an energy of mind and unvanquishable 
elasticity of spirit that, spurning depen- 
dence and disdaining compromisc, was 
neither depressed by misfortune nor 
unbent by pleasure. 

Young, inexperienced, unacquainted 
with the world, and removed from the 
scene of observation, Miss Owenson 
drew entirely from her own resources. 
Her first printed novel (for we have 
reason to believe she did not publish ber 
earliest efforts) was too decided an imi- 
tation of a known mecdel: but in the 
course of her labours she gradually ac- 

wired a greater originality ; and in the 
* Wild Irish Girl” succeeded io creating 
a genus of composition exclusively her 
own, and to which we are, perhaps, in- 
debted for that delightful series of na- 
tional tale, now universally attributed to 
Walter Scott. ‘The success which at- 
tended this publication, and that of the 
© Novice of St. Dominick,” which preced- 
edit, introduced Miss Owenson at once 
intothe highest circle of English and Irish 
fashion, and afforded her opportunities 
of observation that gave a vast and sud- 
den expansion to her ideas, and greatly 
increased her powere as a novelist. In 
the more unfavourable epochs of her life, 
a natural repugnance to the vulgar, the 
dull, the vitious, and the uninstructing, 
in a great measure secluded her from 
society ; and, except within the narrow 
limits of a few personal friends, she 
maintained little or no intercourse with 
the world, till she came forth herself one 
of its ornaments, This circumstance 
explains the ideal cnst of her earlier 
compositions, the richness and abun- 
dance of ber sentimental reflections, the 
romance of her hercines, and at the 
same time the paucity of her remarks on 
life, the * unreal mockery” and impro- 
bability of her story, and a certain haz- 
arding of situation and character, which 


‘ 


been careful to avoid. 

Another circumstance, which has 
Matenially contributed to give peculiar 
features to the productions of this lady, 
was a long residence in some of the 
wildest and most classical scenes of Tre- 
land, which, while they stored her fancy 
with picturesque and romantic images, 
afforded a primitive race of inhabitants, 
whose antique customs, fiery passions, 
and calamitous history, supplied ber 
with materials for interesting moral 
combinations, and for striking dramatic 
narrative. Previous to the composition 
of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” Miss Owen- 
son and her sister had been kindly re- 
ceived by their relations, Sir Maltby 
and Lady Crofton, at their ancient and 
hospitable seat in the county of Sligo, 
situated on the wild shores of the At- 
lantic ocean. ‘To her residence in this 
mansion Miss Oweuson makes grateful 
allusion in her ** Patriotic Sketches.” 

The progress of civilization in Eu- 
rope has left but few sites. adapted to 
fictitious narration, ‘The uniformity 
which fashion casts over the exterior of 
polished manuers, aod the protection 
which established governments hold out 
to the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
circumscribe atthe same time the range 
of adventure and the latitude of personal 
peculiarity, admissible into the “tale of 
real life.” Om the other hand, the ro- 
mance of feudal superstition, and of ba- 
ronial oppression, with its ghosts, dun- 
geons, and trap doors, was exhausted 
before the epoch of Miss Owenson’s 
first appearance as a writer. In the 
rudeand uncultivated scenery of Ireland, 
in the isolation of its inhabitants, and in 
the surprising chances and changes of 
its domestic wartare, a resource awaited 
the novelist for escaping the satiety and 
insipidity of the comimon romance ; 
and guided by her taste, her genius, 
and her nativoal affections, she eagerly 
availed herself of it; for while compo- 
sing the * Wild Irish Girl,” and the 
* Patriotic Sketches,” at the seat of Sir 
Maltby Crofton, she embodied in those 
works the picturesque beauties, and 
siinple but characteristic manners of the 
district and population by which she 
was surrounded. 


The poetry aod masic of Ireland are 
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‘of the wildest and most melancholy 
cast ; and they are admirably calculated 
for awakening enthusiasm, quickening 
the imagination, and engendering a cou- 
templative and kindling temperament 
in the mind. From her earliest infan- 
cy, Miss Owenson’s memory was stored 
with the legendary lore of the land, and 
her ear formed to its minor melodies, 
whose abrupt modulations attain to 
effects “ beyond the reach of art,” and 
find a way to the soul unknown, per- 
haps, even to the Mozarts and the Paesi- 
ellos of a more flourishing period of the 
science. Often, while yet a child, and 
seated upon her parent's knees, her ima- 
gination, itis said, was purposely excited 
and her feelings roused by these great 
instruments of emotion ; and the gush- 
ing tears flowed abundantly in sympa- 
thy with the fictitious sufferer, or res- 
coe to the pathos of the national air. 

hile the friends of the infant were 
thus taking delight in playing with a 
sensibility they helped to nurture, they 
were not aware how far they gave cha- 
racter to the genius, and determination 
to the fortune of the future woman. 

The influence of the national music 
on Miss Owenson's mind may be in- 
ferred to have been considerable, from 
the circumstance that at an early age 
she noted down and arranged some of 
the best Irish airs, which she adapted to 
English words, and published in Lon- 
don. These were, perhaps, the first 
published specimens of Irish minstrelsy, 
and they suggested to Moore the idea 
of his splendid work, (as he has himself 
liberally acknowledged,) which, in mak- 
ing the melodies of his country knewn 
to Europe, has added a new and unni- 
vailed wreath to the garland of English 
poesy. 

The ardour and perseverance which 
are so essentially necessary to literary 
success, are prominently conspicuous in 
the character of Lady Morgan in all the 
relations of life. As her conceptions 
are clear, so have her volitions been de- 
cided and her affections warm. In the 
struggies of adversity, and io the still 
more arduous trials of literary and social 
trium >, her devotion to her family have 
been alike exemplary. T'o see what is 
right and to do it, seems ever to have 
been the same thing with her; aud the 
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fact is the more gracious to record, be- 
cause so many cruel and malignant ar- 
rows have been launched against her 
in reviews and other anonymous pro- 
ductions, by those who disliked her pol- 
itics or envied her success ; and who, 
making a stalking horse of criticism, 
have chosen the woman for their mark, 
when they protes-ed to aim only at the 
author. In one instence, when a base 
and diabolical attack was made through 
the channel of the newspapers, (wine 
she was yet almost a child, and her rep- 
utation as an author scarcely commenc- 
ed,) to blast her literary character, and 
to drive her from society, nearly the 
whole literary force of her native city 
mustered in her defence, and the pens 
of all who best knew her, and cculd 
bear personal testiinony to her virtues, 
were drawn in her vindication. So 
generally, indeed, was the indignation 
at these unprincipled calumnies, that 
some peculiar means were songht for 
expresssing public feeling ia which all 
classes might participate ; and it was 
in compliance with the public wish (if 
we are rightly informed) that she pro- 
duced at the Crow-street theatre, ao 
operatic farce, called “The First At- 
tempt,” written many years before its 
appearance on the stage. The circum- 
stances under which this piece was acted 
ensured its success, The house was 
crowded as often as it was played ; and 
on the author's night, the court, (with 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the 
then Lord and Lady Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, at their head,) the bar, and the 
town vied in their zeal and activity to 
grace the representation, and render it 
profitable and honourable to the object 
of their protection, 

The sphere of female action is neceg- 
sarily circumscribed, and it rarely hap- 
pens that a woman’s virtues are availa 
ble beyond the little circle of her do- 
mestic relations. The civic crown, 
more especially, is not often withio the 
reach of the softer sex ; but an instance 
o¢curred to the subject of this memoir, 
in which she was enabled to save a bu- 
men lile, and to restore to society a lost 
but repentant offender. A poor fellow, 
a letter carrier, of good general charac- 
ter, the father of a large family, was tn- 
duced, in a moment of extreme distress 
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to break open a letter committed to his 
charge, and to possess himselt of a small 
sum of money, io the intention of re- 
storing it in a few days to the owner. 
For this offence he was condemned to 
die. In the court in which he was 
tried, a scene of the deepest distress was 
exhibited by the presence and anguish 
of his aged father, his wife, and ber 
helpless iniants; but the crime was one 
ot those which society never pardons. 
Ya such cases cupidity and apprehen- 
sion are alike interested in striking ter- 
ror, and mercy and hope must be silent 
at their bidding. From the gloom of 
the condemned cell this unfortunate 
criminal, like the drowning wretch who 
grasps at a straw, appealed to the ima- 
ginary iutluence of a popular writer ; 
and the cluim was irresistible to one 
whose domestic affections were the 
Matusprings of her being. 

On the receipt of his letter, Miss 
Owenson addressed herself to the dif- 
ferent barristers of her acquaintance ; 
but the reply she received was uniform. 
‘Lhe crime was unpardonable, the man’s 
fate was sealed, and interference could 
only expose her to mortification and 
dvfeat. Unintimidated by these dis- 
spiriting reports, she applied directly to 
Baron Sinith, the presiding judge on 
the trial; and that amiable individual, 
rejoicing to have so good a pretext for 
tempering the rigour of justice, directed 
her to the foreman of the jury, with the 
promise, that if a recommendation to 
mercy could be procured from them, he 
wouid, 1 consequence of the conviction 
resiiug on circumstantial evidence, back 
it witi his sanction, Miss Owenson 
saw the foreman of the jury, iaduced 
bim to assemble the jurymen, and to 
sign the recommendation, She then 
drew up a memorial to the Duke of 
Richmond, the head of the Irish gov- 
ernmeut, and, in one word, procured a 
commutation of the sentence to perpet- 
ual transportation, It 1a pleasurable to 
to add, that on arriving at New South 
Wales, the reprieved man became an 
Inaustrious and honest member of socie- 
ty, and supports his family in indepen- 
dence and comfort. A circumstance 
not dis=imilar in its event, and even more 
romantic in the details, occurred to the 
immortal Jenner, who was the means of 
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saving a youth taken prisoner under Mi- 
randa, and condemned to certain death 
under the horrible form of perpetual 
slavery on the military works of a Span- 
ish Ainericantortress, ‘Therecollection 
of such anecdotes is a source of the pur- 
est satisfacuon. They tend to raise the 
literary character, they do honeur to 
human nature, and they relieve the dark 
shade, which almost uniforinly obscures 
the political history of the species. 

In the year 1811,-when on a visit to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, in the north 
ot Ireland, Miss Owenson became ac- 
quainted with Sir Charles Morgan, a 
physician, and Fellow of the London 
College, then 1 attendance upon Lord 
Hamilton. A congeniality of tastes 
soon led to a matrimonial connection. 
Since her marriage, Lady Morgan has 
chiefly resided at Dublin, where her 
house is the centre of whatever taste, lit- 
erature, and refinement is to be found 
in the Irish metropolis, The cultiva- 
tion which peculiarly marks the higher 
ranks of British society, ensired her an 
introduction into the upper circles of 
England and Ireland ; but she owes 
perhaps the place she holds as much to 
her peculiar talent for conversation, and 
what the French call, esprit de suciété, 
as to her protessional eminence. It was 
In a great measure to these qualities 
that she was indebted for the boundless 
access she obtained to the saloons of 
Paris. Speaking French with a facili- 
ty not usual among our countrymen, 
her peculiar powers had full play in 
that capital, where agrceability is tbe 
most direct passport to social intercourse. 

The family of Lady Morgan is not 
new to literature : her father, who was 
a near relation to Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced, early in his life, to 
the Garricks, the Johnsons, and other 
eminent men of that day. ° His musical 
talents were of the first order, and not- 
withstanding their bigh culture, were 
strongly tinctured with the peculiar 
character of the national school. He 
wrote also very many songs for the stage, 
distinguished for their breadth of hu- 
mour and brilliant wit: but he is mosi 
known to the literary world by his gen- 
erous protection of the unfortunately 
celebrated Dermody. The extraordin- 
ary history of this miracle of precocious 
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talent and wayward eccentricity is well and philosophical view of life, than is 
known. Mr. Owenson found him mix- to be found in her earlier productions, 
lag colours for the scene painters at tne Her reputation consequently has rapid- 
theatre, in the most abject penury. Oa ly increased ; and public expectation 
discovering his talents, this gentleman, looks forward to further and still more 
with that prompt, uncalculating warmth successful efforts of her pen. 
of heart, which forms so brilliant a fea- [tis a singular fact, that oa the Con- 
ture in the Irish character, took him at tineat, the works of this Lady rank 
once into the bosom of his family, sull higher than they do at home; and 
clothed and educated him,and by mak- it affords a decided testimony of their 
ing his case kuown to the public, and intrinsic eloquence of thought and sen- 
especially to the celebrated Dr. Young, timent, that they should have been ren- 
Bishop of Clonlert, Mr. O's near rela- dered so popular under the dislizuring 
tion, he was the instrument for procuring garb of foreign translation. ‘The 
him that patronage, which, bat for the Wid Trish Girl,” “ Se. Clair,” aud 
ungovernable and sclf-wilted indepen- * ‘The Missionary,” are, however, well 
dence of Dermody’s capricious dispo- translated, and retain their situation 
sition, must haveled to every temporal among the popular and classical pro- 
success. ‘To Lady Morgan's only sis- ductioas of the French press. ‘“‘O’Don- 
ter, Lady Clarke, has duscended a full nel,” from the Hibernicisms with which 
portion of hereditary ability, which it abounds, was less likely to succeed 
would bave been more productive, ifthe abroad, and the French translation is 
cares of a young and numerous family both coarse and unfaithful.” It was 
had not occupied too large a portion of however read with great eagerness in 
ber time and attention. This lady has Paris, and has, as we are informed, ob- 
recently brought out on the Dublin tained likewise the honours of a Dutch 
stage a comedy, called “ The Irishwo- and Spanish costume. The wors how- 
man, replete with originality of con- ever which has made Lady Morgana 
ception, and humorous dialogue, and most generally known, is her “* France ;” 
which met with the most decided suc- having passed through three editions at 
cess ; 80 that it will probably soon find home, three in America, and as many 
its way to the London theatres. in Frauce. An abridgment also has 
Lady Morgan commenced her pub- been formed, including those passages 
lic career very early io life: notwith- which fell uoder the censure of the 
standing therefore that she is sull the French police, and published, we be- 
youngest successful candidate for litera- lieve, in Geneva, under the tide of 
ry honors, of her own sex, her publish- * L'Esprit de Lady Morgan.” 
ed works are already numerous. ‘They = Lady Morgan is in person petite, 
are a volume of poetry, written before feminine, graceful and animated ; uni- 
she was fourteen, and dedicated to that ting in her gay conciliating appear- 
patroness of Irish talent, the late Coun- aace, the ease of fashionable life, with 
tess of Moira: “ St. Clair,” 2 vols.; the naviete of strong and original tal- 
“ Novice of St. Dominick,” 4 vols, ; ent, and that even flow of spirits which 
“ Wild Irish Girl,” 3 vols. ; ‘ Patriot- springs from constitutional benevo- 
ic Sketches,” 2 vols. ; “ Ida," 4 vols.; leace and an active and occupied 
“The Missionary,” 3 vols.; “O'Don- mind. We have heard the conversa- 
nel,” 3 vols ; “ France,” 2 vols. 8vo.; tional abilities of this Lady bighly ex- 
“The Lay of the Irish Harp,” 1 vol.; tolled, and her success in the great 
and a volume of twelve Irish: Melodies, world attributed to that cause, and to 
She has now in the press another na- what the French call Curt de raconter 
tional novel, to be called * Florence bien. If we may trust to our own 
Macarthy,” which will appear in the powers of observation, great humour, 
coming season. pleasantry, and the absence of all affec- 
In her later publications she has ta- tation, aod pretension, constitute o0 
keno a higher flight, and has exhibited a small part of its merits, Lady Morgan 
profounder acquaintance with the hu- is, -however, accused of being what is 
man heart, and perhaps a more caustic called wncertsin, of oaly coming out ia 
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particular sets and circles ; 

have heard that when called on 
off, she has, like her own 
Belmont, quoted the well 


and we 
to shew 
Duchess of 


known pur- 
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sion was by a great Law-giver de- 
nounced as treason. Though Lady 
Morgan was bred a protestant in the 
bosom of the established church, she 


2 nous la philosophie et puis la theolo- has from conscientious motives strenu- 


ge, and then remained buried 10 im- 


penetrable reserve and silence, 


One the Catholics. 


ously advocated the emancipation of 
This vein of political 


feature in her character it would be sentiment has drawn down upon her a 
wrong to pass by, although we do not heavy measure of critical vituperation. 
_ always approve its results, we mean her But those who stem the stream ot 


enthusiastic love of her 
The situation of Ireland naturally be- 


gels strong party feelings ; and to re- 
main neuter in times of civil dissen- 


ee - 


-_- —— 


pative country. 


opinion, (especially when strengthened 
by authority,) must expect occasional - 
ly to be dashed by its current against 
rocks and shallows, 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, for Dec. 1318. 
SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CER EMONIES, REMARKABLE EVENTS, &c. 


IN DECEMBER. 


: OW comes December, which 
after January for new-years gifts, 
February for pancakes and valentines, 
March for leeks for the Welchmen, 
April for fools, May for milkmaids and 
their garlands, June for green pease, 
mackerel, beans and bacon, and what 
not (this isa plentiful time,) July for 
hay in the country, and August for 
corn, September for oysters, October 
for brewing good beer, and November 
for drinking it. After all these are past, 
soine for working, but all for eating and 
drinking, after all comes December, 
with the barns full of corn, the larders 
full of beef and pork, the barrels full of 
beer, the oben full of Christmas pies, 
the pocket stored with money, the 
masters and mistresses full of charity, 
and the young men and maids full of 
play.’—( Poor Robin, for Dee. 1757.) 
‘December had his due appellation 
given bim in the name of winter-monat, 
to wit, wenter-month ; but after the 
Saxons received Christianity, they then, 
of devotion to the birth time of Christ, 
termed it bythe name of /e/ight-monat, 
that is to say, holy-month,’ 
December, last of months, but best, who gave 
A Christ to man, a Saviour to the s ave, 


While, falsely grateful, man at the full feast, 
To do God honour, makes himseIf'a beast. Churchill. 


SAINT NICHOLAS, Db. COMBER 6. 


Nicholas was Bishop of Myra, in 
Lycia, and died about the year 392. 


He was of so charitable a disposition, 
that he portioned thiee young women, 
who were reduced in circumatances, by 
secretly conveying a sum of money 
info their father’s house. Milner, in 
his History of Winchester, describes a 
curious fout preserved in the cathedral 
of Winchester, and applies the carvings 
on it to the Life and miracles of this 
saint, The annual cerein uy of the 
boy-bishop, once observed ou this day, 
isdescribed at length in au. Vol. LH. 
p- U4. | 
CONCEVTION DF THE ¥. MARY, DEC. 8. 

This festival was instituted by An- 
selm, Archbisho» of Canterbury, be- 
cause William the Conqneror’s fleet, 
being in a storin, afterwards came zafe 
to shore, = The ccuncil of Oxiord, 
however, held in 1229, permitted every 
one to use his discretion in keeping it. 

December 1Uth is a fast observed by 
the Jews, on account of the approuches 
then made by the Romans to besiege 
Jerusilem ; the commencement of 
the national calamities of the Jews. 

Deces.ber the 12th is, by devout 
Jews, observed ag a tast, on account of 
the projunation of the Holy Writings 
by their translation into Greek: a 
calamity said to have been succeeded 
by three days’ darkness, 

SAINT LUCY, DCCEMBER 13, 

This virgin martyr was born at 

Syracuse. She refused to marry a 
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young man who paid his addresses to 
her, because she had determined to 
devote herself to religion, and, to pre- 
vent his importuuities, gave her whole 
fortune to the poor. ‘The youth, en- 
raged at this demal, accused her before 
Paschasius, the heathen judge, of pro- 
fessing Christianity; and Lucy, after 
much cruel treatment, fell a martyr to 
his revenge, in the year 305. 
SAINT THOMAS TARE APOSTLE, DEC. 21. 
Thomas, surnamed Didymus, or the 


‘I’ win, was a Jew, and in all probability, 


a Galilean. There are but few passa- 
ges in the gospel concerning him. 
‘Thomas is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the city of Calamin, in India, 
being killed by the lances of some 
people instigated by the Bramins. 

This is the shortest day, and is at 
London 7b. 44m. 17s., allowing 9m. 
53. for refraction. 

Shortest of all the varying days, 

* That fill the cireling round of Time,’ 

Expectanee views the Sun's bright rays, 

Advancing from the southern clime. 

CHRISTMAS DAY, DECEMBER 25. 

The feast of our Saviour’s nativity 
was undoubtedly celebrated in the early 
ages of Chriatianity ; for we are told 
that, under the persecution of Maxi- 
minus, that emperor burnt achurch at 
Nicomedia, which was filled with 
Christians assembled to keep this festi- 
val. St. Gregory terms it the festrval 
of festivals ; and St. Chrysostom, the 
chigf of all festivuls. It is named 
Christmas-day, from the Latin Christi 
Missa, the Mass of Christ, and thence 
the Roman Catholic Liturgy is termed 
their Missal or Mass-Book. About 
the year 500, the observation of this 
day became general in the Catholic 
church. 

In the primitive church, Christmas- 
day was always preceded by an Eve 
or vigil, When the devotion of the 
Eve was completed, our forefathers 
used to light up candles of an uncom- 
mon size, which were called Christinas 
candles, and to lay a log of wood upon 
the fire called the yule-clug or log. 

Of all the various ceremonies ob- 
served on Christmas day, or during this 
season, those formerly practised in 
Catholic countries are, perhaps, fraught 
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with the greatest absurdity, more par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe. 
The Fele delAne and the Fete de 

‘our, the Feast of the Ass and of 
Fools, with other religious farces, are 
considered by Mr. Warton to have 
been first instituted at Constantinople 
about the year 900, by Theophylact, 
to wean the minds of the people from 
pagan ceremonies, by the substitution 
of Christian spectacles, partaking of the 
same spirit of licentiousness. 

The Ass’s Festival was held in 
France for many centuries. A curious 
account of this religious ceremony was 
erat in the year 1807, by M. 

illin, a member of the French Unsti- 
tute. It is taken from a manuscript 
missal belonging to the Cathedral of 
Sens, and details the impious and ex- 
travagant mummeries practised in that 
church on Christmas-day. Pierre 
Corbeil, the author, was Archbishop of 
Sens, and died inthe vear one thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two. 

On this festival of folly, a bishop, or 
even a pope, was elected for the occa- 
sion ; tlhe priests were besmeared with 
lees of wine, and they were masked or 
disguised in the most extravagant and 
ridiculous manner. On the eve of the 
day appointed to celebrate this festival, 
belore the beginning of vespers, the 
clergy went in procession to the door 
of the cathedral, where were two 
choristers singing. ‘Two canons were 
now deputed to fetch the Ass, and to 
conduct him to the table, which was the 
place where the Great Chanter sat, to 
read the order of the ceremonies, and 
the names of those who were to take 
any partin them. The modest animal 
was clad with precious priestly orna- 
ments, and, in this array, was solemnly 
conducted to the middle of the chorr, 
during which procession, a hymn was 
sung io a major key, the first stanza of 
which is as follows : 

Orientis partibue 
Adventavit esinus 
Pulcher et fort issimus 
Sarcinius aptissimus, 
Hez! Sire Ane, hez! 

After this, the office began by an 
anthem in the same style, sung purposely 
in the most discordant manner possible ; 
the office itself lasted the whole of the 
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bight, and part of the next day ; it was 
a rhapsody of whatever was sung in the 
course of the year, at the appropriated 
festivals, forming altogether the strangest 
and most ridiculous medley that can be 
conceived, As it was natural to sup- 
pose that the choristers and the con- 
gregation should feel thirst in so long a 
performance, wine was distributed in 
no sparing maoner. The signal for that 
part of the ceremony was, an anthem 
commencing, Conductusad poculum, & c. 
(Brought to the cup, &c.) 

The first evening, after vespers, the 
Grand Chanter of Sens headed the 
Jolly band in the streets, preceded by 
an enormous lantern. A vast theatre 
was prepared for their reception before 
the church, where they performed not 
the most decent interludes: the singing 
and dancing were concluded by throw- 
ing a pail of water on the head of the 
Grand Chanter. They then returned 
to church to begin the morning office ; 
and, on that occasion, several received 
on their naked bodies a number of pails 
of water. At the respective divisions 
of the service, great care was taken to 
supply the Ass with drink aud proven- 
der. In the middle of it, a signal was 
given by an anthem, Conductus ad 
udos (Brought to play, &c.) and the 
Ass was conducted ivto the nave of 
the church, where the people mixed 
with the clergy, danced round bim, and 
strove to imitate his braying. When 
the dancing was over, the Ass was 
brought back again into the cheir, 
where the clergy terminated the festival. 

The vespers of the second day con- 


* cluded with an invitation to dinner, in 


the form of an anthem, like the rest, 
Conductus ad prandium (Brought to 
dioner,) and the festival ended by a 
repetition of similar theatricals to those 
which had taken place the day before. 

What is the most extraordinary fact 
of all, and indeed barely within the 
limits of credibility, is, that this most 
shameful festival was not suppressed 
till towards the end of the sixteenth 
century! Some of its most shocking 
absurdities had, indved, been removed, 
yet the cnatom was continued.* 


r, thie asinine festival 
n England, im the catAe- 
AtTaeneom. Vol, 4. 


* Stra asit may a 
was amnuslly gclv brated 
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From the following circumstance 
may be dated the origin of Christmas- 
beres, now almost forgotten. The 
Romish priests had masses said for 
almost every thing. When aship went 
on a voyage, the priests had a box in 
ber uader the protection of some saint, 
and the poor were desired to contribute 
to this box, that masses might be said 
for them. This treasury was not to be 
opened until the ship’s return. The 
mass,“t that time, was called Christmas ; 
the box, Christmas-box, or money 
collected against that time, that the 
priests might say masses to the saints, 
and entreat the forgiveness of the de- 
baucheries of the people at this season ; 
and from this, servants had the liberty 
to get box-money, tbat they, too, might 
be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the old proverb, 
‘ No penny, no paternoster.’ 

A thrift-box, as it is vulgarly called, 
is still retained in barber’s shops in the 
North, being put up against the wall, 
and every customer contributing. 

‘The Carols, formerly sung at this 
season of the year, were festal chansons 
for enlivening the merriments of the 
Christmas celebrity ; and not such reli- 
gious songs as are current ut this day, 
with the common people, under the 
saine title, and which were substituted 
by those enemies of innocent and useful 
mirth, the Puritans. ‘The Boar’s-nkap, 
soused, was antiently the firat dish on 
Christmas-day, and was carried up to 
the principal table in the hall, with 
great state and solemnity, a carol being 
sune at the time. 

Chatterton gives a lively description 
of Christmas as it was, in olden lime. 
‘The antient Christinas gumbols,’ says 
the poet, ‘ were, in my o,-‘nion, supe- 
rior to our modern spectacles and 
amusements; wrestling, hurting the 
ball, and dancing ia the wood-lundg, 
were pleasures for men, It is true, the 
conversation of the hearth-side was the 
tales ofsuperstition ; the fairies, Robin 
Goodfellow, and hobyoblius, never 
failed to make the trembling audience 
utter an avemaria, and cross thetr chins; 
dral of Lincoln, till the Eleventh Century; when 
Grosthend, the bishop, ordered bis deans to abolish 
the Festuiu Asinoraum, cum sit vaniate plentin @ 


voluptatibus epurcum, See alee Corpus Chiisti, a8 
p- 100, Veil. 3, Ath. , v7 
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but the laughable exercises of blind- 
man’s buff, riddliog, and question and 
command, sufficiently compensated for 
the few sudden starts of terror. Add 
to these amusements the wretched 
voices of the chanters and sub-chanters; 
howling carols in Latin ; the chiming 
of consecrated bells ; the burning con- 
secrated wax candles; curiously rep- 
resenting the Virgin Mary; praying te 
the saint whose monastery stood 
nearest; the munching consecrated 
cross-loaves sold by the monks ; all 
which effectually eradicated the spectres 
of their terrific stories. Nor were these 
the only charms against the Joul-fiends 
and nightmare ; sleeping crose- 
like the effigies of Knights Templars 
and warriors, and the holy bush and 
church-yard yew, were certain antidotes 
against those invisible beings. 

‘ The great barons and knights gen- 
erally kept open houses during this 
season, when their villains or vassals 


were entertained with bread, beef, and 


beer, and a pudding, wastol-cake, or 
Christmas kitchel, and « groat in silver 
at parting ; being obliged to wave the 
full flagon round their heads, in honour 
of the master of the house. Plays 
were performed by the monks; the 
lot being, generally, the life of some 
Pope, or the founder of the abbey to 
which the monks belonged. Private 
exhibitions at the manors of the barons 
were usually family histories ; minstrels, 
. Jesters, and mummers, composed the 
next class of performers, who were 
maintained in the castle of the baron, to 
entertain his family. 
The ‘ Meteor of the North’ has 
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The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of pest and patr.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s caken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day te grace, 
Bore then upun its massive board 
No mark to part the ‘squire and lord. 
Then was breught in the lusty brawn 
By old bhee-coated serving-man : 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned en high, 
Crested with beys and rosemary, 

Well ean the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the bear, 

The wassel round in good brewn howls, 
Gernished with ribbons, blithely trewis, 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ¢ 
Nor failed old Scotland to 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roared with blitheseme din ; 
If unmededious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists, may in their mumaming see 
Traces of ancient myttery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the vieors made ; 
But O! whet masquers richly dight 

Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England, when 

Oid Christmas brought his sports again, 
"Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale 
” Twas Christmas told the merricet tale ; 
A Christmas gambol of could cheer 

The poor man’s beart thro’ half the year. 


SAINT STEPHEN, DECEMBER 26. 


Stephen was the first deacon chosen 
by the apostles. He was cited before 
the Sanhedrio, or Jewish Council, for 
prophecying the fall of the Jewish Tem- 
ple and economy ; and while vindica- 


painted a vivid but faithful portrait of ting his doctrine by several passages of 
antient Christmas ceremonies, and with the Old Testament, he was violently 


all the minute accuracy and high fiaish- C4‘tied out of the city, and 


ing of a Gerhard Douw : 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtie sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly grecn ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, eerf, and all : 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

‘The heir, with roses in his shoes, 


Might that night village partuer chasse ; 


stoned to 
death, in the year 38. See Acts vii. 
for his admirable defence. 


W. I. ROBERTS DIED, pec. 26, 1806, 
EPITAPH. 
Pilgrim ! if youth's seductive bloom 
Thy sou] in pleasure’s vest arrays, 
Pause at this sad and silent temb, 
And Icarn how awift thy bliss decays £ 
But, ah ! if woe has stabbed thy breast, 
And dimmed with tears thy youthful eye, 
Mourner, the grave’s a house of rest, 
And this ene teaches how to die! 
For’ she who siceps this stone beneath, 
Tho’ masy en heur to pain was Given. 


¢ 
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Smiled at 4s hovering dart of death, 
While Hope displayed the joys of Heaven ! 
See Roberts's Poems and Letters, p. 9, a pleasing 
companion tothe Remains of Kirke White. The 
author Gied at the early age of twenty ! 


INNOCENTS, DECEMBER 28. 


The slaughter of the Jewish chil- 
dren, by Herod, is commemorated this 
day. The festival is very antient, for 
Tertullian and Saint Cyprian call these 
Innocents martyrs, and Prudentiu’ has 
written a hymn upon the subject. 
Childermas day is another name for this 
feast.—This day is observed by the 
Jews on account of Jehoiakim’s burn- 
ing the scroll that the Prophet Baruch 
wrote from the mouth of Jeremieh. 


From the Néw Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM, BY ROB- 
ERT BURNS, 

( No date, but supposed Nev. or Dec. 1787. ) 

Si1r,—The enclosed poem was writ- 
tet in consequence of your suggestion, 
last titne I had the ‘saan of seeing 
you. It cost me an hour or two of next 
morning's sleep, but did not please me ; 
so it lay by, an ill-digested effort, till the 
other day that I gave it a critic brush. 
These kind of subjects are much hack- 
neyed ; and besides, the wailings of the 
rhyming tribe over the ashes of the great 
are cursedly suspicious, and out of all 
cheracter for sincerity. These ideas 
damped my muse’s fire; however I 
have done the best I could, and, at all 
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She heard the tidings of the fatal biow, 
And sunk abandoned to the wildest wee. 


Wrong, injuries, from many a darksome den, 
Now gay in hope explore the path of men. 

See, from his cavern, grim Oppression rise, 
And throw on Poverty his crue eyes ; 


_Keen on the helpless vietim see him 8y, 


And stifle, dark, the feebly-bussting cry ; 

Mark ruffian Violence, distained with crimes, 

Reusing ehate in these degenerate times : 

View unsuspeeting Innocence a prey : 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way ; 

While subtle Litigation's pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong : 

Hark, injured Want recounts the anlisten’d tale, 

And much-wronged Misery pours the unpitied wait! 

Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly plains, 

Inspire and soothe my melancholy strains ! 

Ye tempests rage ! ye tarbid torrents roll ! 

Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul : 

Life's eocial haunts and pleasures I resign ; 

Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings mine. 

To mourn the woes my Country must endure,— 

That weund degenerate ages cannot cure. 
emeigtpas 


ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE, 


Napoleon, when at Dresden, com- 
plained to Maria- Louisa of the conduet 
of her mother-in-law and the Archdukes, 
and having manifested considerable dis- 
satisfaction, he added : ‘ As to the Em- 
peror, I say nothing of him, he is a gar- 
ache’ (a stupid fellow). Maria-Louisa 
did not understand this expression, andl 
as soon as Napoleon withdrew, she ask- 
ed her attendants what it meant. As 
none of the ladies could venture to ex- 
plain its real signification, they told her 
that the word was used to designate a 
serious reflecting mao. The Empress 


events, it gives me an opportanity of forgot neither the term nor the defini- 


declaring that I have the honour to be, 
Sir, Your obliged hamble servant, 
Rosert Burns. 
Monday Morning. 
To Charles Hay, Exq. Advocate. 


On the Death of the late Lord President. 


Lea on the bieaky hills the straying flocks 

Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering recks ; 
Down foam the rivulets, red with dashing rains ; 
The gathering fleods burst o'er the distant plains ; 


Beneath the blasts the leaficss forests groan ; 


The hollow caves return a sullen moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 

Ye howting winds and wintry-s welling waves ; 
Unhbeard, unseen, by human ear or eye, 

Sad to your tympathetic gioome I fly. 

‘Where to the whistling biast, and waters‘ roar, 
Pale Scotia's resent wound may I deplore, 
© heavy leas ray country il! cold bear ! 

A lose these evil days ean never repair ! 
Justice, the high viecgerent of her God, 

Ficr douixfal balabee ey’d, andsway'd her rod ; 
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tion, and she some time afterwards ap- 
plied it ina very amusing way. Dur- 
Jog the time she was intrusted with the 
regency of the French empire, an in- 
portant question one day came uuder 
discussion at the council of state. Hav- 
ing remarked that Cambaceres did not 
utter a word, she turned towards him 
aod said, ‘ I should like to have youre 
epinion on this business, sir, for | know 
you area ganache,” At this comptiment, 
Cambaceres stared with astonishment 
and consternation, while he repeated in 
a low tone of voicethe word ganache. 
‘Yes,’ replied the empresa, ‘ a ganache, 
a@ serious thinking sort of a man ; is not 
that the meaning of it '—-No one made 
any reply, and the discussicn proceed- 
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Great events spring from little causes, 
aod of this the following is an instance : 

We are told that before: the battle 
of Leipsic, negociations for peace were 
carried on at Dresden, the preliminaries 
were even agreed upon, and this extra- 
ordinary man had actually the pen in 
his hand to sign them when a few im- 
prudent words from the Duke de Bassa- 
no suddenly changed his determination. 
‘ Sire,’ said the duke, as he presented 
to the Emperor the pen which was to 
ensure the tranquillity of Europe, ‘ for 
once itmay be said that you donot 
give peace, but that you receive it.’ 
Whether the duke had any secret mo- 
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tor. The Count consented; the Ser- 
vant mounted behind the carriage, and 
let his horse go, which was soon seized 
by the wolves, and torn into a thousand 
pieces. Meantime the travellers proceed- 
ed with all the speed they could, io 
hopes to reach the town, from which 
they were not very distant. But the 
horses were tired, and the wolves, be- 
come more savage now they had tasted 
blood,had almost overtaken the carriage. 
In -this extreme necessity, the Servant 
cried out, “ There is only one means 
of deliverance : I will go to meet the 
wolves, if you will swear to me to pro- 
vide as a father for my wife and chil- 


tives for wishing for the continuance of dren. I must perish ; but while they 


the war, or whether he suffered these 
words to escape him without reflecting 
on their fatal consequences, it is impos- 
sible to decide ; be this as it may, the 
Emperor at that moment fancied he 
saw all the glory of his life eclipsed, and 
he threw down the pen in a fit of anger, 


fall upon me, you will escape.” Podot- 
sky hesitated to comply; but as there 
was no prospect of escape, he consented, 
and solemnly vowed, that if he would 
sacrifice himself for their sefety, be 
would constantly provide for his family. 


_The Servant immediately got dowo, 


declaring that he would sign nothing’ went to meet the wolves, and was de- 


The battle of Leipsic took place a few 
days after, and it was followed by the 
defection of his allies. Napoleon was 
obliged to quit Germany with the same 
precipitation as be had fled from Rus- 
sia ; and he was only enabled to reach 
Mentz, through the devotion of his 
guards, who suffered themselves to be 
eut to pieces for the sake of covering his 
retreat. 


Remarkable instance of fidelity in a 


Servant.—In the winter of the year. 


1776, the Count and Countess Podot- 
ky being on their way from Vienna to 
Cracow, the wolves, which are very nu- 
merous in the Carpathian mountains, 
and when the cold is very severe are 
more bold and savage than usual, came 
down in hordes, and pursued the car- 
riage between the towns of Oswiesk and 
Zator, the latter of which is only a few 
leagues from Cracow. Of two servants, 
one was sent before, to bespeak post- 
horses the other, whom the Count par- 
ticularly esteemed for his fidelity, see- 
ing the wolves come nearer and nearer, 
begged his master to permit him to 
leave them his horse, by which their 
rage would in some measure be satisfied, 
and they should gain time to reach Za- 


voured! The Count reached the gates 
of Zator, and was saved.—The Ser- 
vant was a Protestant; his Master a 
Catholic, and conscientiously kept his 
word. 

Clerical Wit. —Sir William Dawes, 
Archbishop of York, was very fond of a 
pun, His clergy dining with him, for 
the first time after he had lost his lady, 
he told them, he feared they did not 
find things in so good order ar they 
used to be in the time of poor Mary, 
and, looking extremely sorrowful, ad- 
ded, with a deep sigh, “ She was, in- 
deed, Mare pacificum!” A Curate, 
who pretty well knew what she had 
been, called out, ‘ Ay, my Lord, but 
she was Mare mortuum first.” The 
Archbishop gave him a living of 2004 
per annum within two months, 

A modern wit passing with a friend 
through one of the principal streets of 
the metropolis, and observing the name 
of Farthing over a shop door, said to 


bis companion, “ Thi and his . 
wife ought to basa r coining.” 
“Why so? *“ farthing and 
a farthing mak ny!” ‘Set 


your mitd at replied his fnend, 
the crime carries it¢own punishment— 
they are liable to be transported !" 
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Py : From the Londoa Moathly Magazines. 


STANZAS ON LOVE. 


T is not Love, when burning sighs 
Heave forth the heart’s impassion’d 
anguish; 
When the checks kindle, and the eyes 
On their bright idol, fix and languish. 


It is not Love, when heart and miod 
Are troubled like the stormy ocean 5 
When the press’d hands, convulsive join’d 
Thrill ev'ry pulse with wild emotion. 


It is not Love, when madd’ning bliss 
Suspends the faculties of reason ; 

’ Tis baleful passion urges this, 
And acts tow’rds Love the foulest treason. 


Love breathes in peace, and hope and for 
Love ouly sighs when absence parteth : 
Its trust, no fancied ills destroy ; 
Nv jealous fear its besom smarteth. 


From the stol'n glance, half-veil’d and meek, 
Love's fondest, truest feeling breaketh ; 
It speaks in blushes on the cheek, 
Soft as when summer morning waketh. 


Io heart ’tis as the Christian’s faith, 
Changeless and sacred—-chaste-~-desiring ; 
Decay it knows not ;~--and in death, 
Dies, but as life’s last sighs expiring. 
3, Durham-Plaece, Chelsea. W. P. 
New Mon. Mag. Sept. 1818. 


RS an 


THE CONFESSION. 


From the same. Ps 


ID the cold and callous-hearted 
Brood o’er bliss he ne’er imparted ; 
Lethim liager, let him languish ; 
In his sordid, selfish uish : are 
Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 
And a something shall annoy, 
With a dread, his dreams of joy, 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake hy soft communion 3 
He knows not the pleasing sadness 
Less allied to grief than gladness 
Waich the pensive heart is proving, 
Wuen its life consi-ts in loving ; 

A4 congenial palses heat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


He who can ilespise thee, woman ! 
Must be more or Ivss than buman : 
On his heart a frost is seizing, 

In his veins the blood is freezing :—- 
If thoa canst not, what can move it ? 
Bat his coldness none will covet ; 
Nt a bn<om shal) condo 

With his poor ang paltry goal. 


Some may say thine eyes are cheating, — 
Sone may say thy love is fl ~ ting, ; 
Some may say---but I helieve not ; 

Weil I know thy smiles deceive. not. 


ow Ny 
tee y * 


The painting of 


There is one whose face my being 
Finds redoubled life in seeing ; 
Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Gentle love and genial fires. 


Fairy is ber form of lightness, 

Azure is her eye of brightness, 

Snowy is her brow ;---nbove it 

Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
ahaa twining and invading : 
Rosy cheeks that need not shading : 
Blash not at my telling thee, 

Gh my love! that thou art she ! M. 


oo, 


MELANCHOLY. 
From the same. 


A ke E sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
nope and gladness 
ew Dliss may impart : 
Bat, ob ! give to sadiens 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve ! 


Thea soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind ; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet ceald decay ; 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time withered away ; 
In a)l that for Drigntness and beauty may seem 
ancy--the work ofadream! . 


The soft cldud of whiteness, : 
The stars beaming through, 

The pure moon of brightuess, 
The deep sky of blue, 

The rush of the river 

~_ Through vaies that are still, 

The breezes that ever 

Sigh lone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that 


impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the ont: 
omic 


“‘ TRIPLES---LIGHT As AIR.” -~-Shakspeare. 


Behold—of woman the true character. 

You hike a thing—it is enough for her 

To like it not. In time, should you detest 

That very thing—is’t not what she likes best ? 
Terence, 


O follew the breeze that flies over the 


sea, 
Go fasten the rainhow’s fading dyes 3 
Go whistle the bird from yonder tree, 
Go catch on the waves the sparkles that 
Tis 3 


This to do thou shalt easter find, 
Than to know the thoughts of a woman’s 


mina. 

They are swiftas the breeze—-as wavering 
too--- 

More transient (sometimes) than the rainbow's 


ue. 
Unmov’d, as the bird, by the charmer’s call ; 
As bright as the sparkles, as solid withal: — 
And to think that thesmiles of such Beings as 


Make of---even philosophers—- just what they 
plenee. H. E. 


exempt 
SKETCH.—THE PICTURE. 


H what a sweet and animated grace 
Plays round the moath, and beams from 
those blue a 
With the embodied thought,that from the lip 
Seems merennet on the forehead’s snowy 
white 


The fair and clustering ringlets richly wave 
In careless elegance. Just sucha vision, 
Sketched in the day-dream of the enthusiast’s 


eye % 
ge daa tae apon the sun-beam--wing its 
ight 
From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 


perfume, 
And live upon their sweets. Where is it now ? 
This poet of love-—-this being of earth’s 
mold--- 
Gone—faded from the world---for ever gone ! 
Is it not sad to think, thatere that hour 
Sorrow, perchance, had chased away those 


smiles 
Dulled the blue eye with tears—-and from the 
cheek 


va the young rose, and made the heavy 
rt 


ea 

Turn from this scene with ath Glens ray, 

Bf peace dwelt in the grave, to slumber there. 
Cane.ine. 


Cans ehREBesIns 


THE GROUND SWELL + 


Written on the Breakwater, Plymouth Sound. 
Tix. San ishigh, the Atlantic is anfann'd 
Pen by the breathings ofthe gentle West, 
And yet the broad blue flood is not at rest. 
Awid the boly calm on sea and land 
There is a murmering on the distant strand, 
And silently though Ocean heaves its breast, 
The shoreward swellings wear a feathery 


crest, 
And perce the opposing rocks in conflict 


These ships that dare the eternal winds and 


seas, 
In the commotion roll without a breeze, 
And as their sides the hage apswellings lave, 
His flagging sails the listless seaman sees, 
And wishes rather for the winds to rave, 
And, like an arrow, dart bim o’er the wave. 
Plymouth Dock. N. T. C. 
¥ The Ground Swell is principally occa- 
sioned by storms in the Atlantic, which agi- 
tated the sea duys after the tempess 
have ceased. The ocean heaves, as it were, 
in soasses, bot its surface is quite smooth, i.e. 
anbroken into waves, and without foam, ex- 
cope weer’ it comes in. contact with the 
as 
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Frem the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1518. 
LINES 


ON THE FUNERAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 
In SPAIN, 1813. 


heard the mafiied drum beat slow, 

I heard the soft flute’stonesof woe, 
I saw the coffin in the ground, 
And the loud volley fired around-— 
And many a manly veterao there, 
With faltering step and brow of catty 
Dashed from his eye the tear that fel 
Io token of a last farewell. 


A rustic steve upon the grave 
Its feeble information gave : 
The name, the youthful years, it told, 
Of him who there lay silent—cold— 
How he had died the hero’s death, 
In Victory’s arme resign’d life’s breath. 
‘Tis o’er—and now unheard by thee 
The warring of a world shall be ! 
Yes-—-in the stranger's land be sleeps, 
No mother o’er the green turf weeps; 
Nor must she ever---ever know 
The spot where be she loved lies low. 
Yet be this grave tomemory dear, 
An English Soldier stambers here ! 
The Spaniard-—as he wanders by, 
Shall view the mound with pensive eye, 
With grateful throb-his bosom swell, 
For those who nobly fought and fell. 
Youth ! from thy blessed land they came, 
With warrior might and patriot flame, 
And buried in the earth of Spain 
The ‘ Bravest of the brave’ remain. 

[saBes 


eae 
From the same. 
THE TYROLESE GIRL. 
Writtenafter the French Invasion of the Tyret. 


Felicite pasee 
Qui me peux revenir, 
Tourment de ma pensce 
Que n’ai je em te perdant, perdu ‘le souvenit 


OU would not wonder, (had you seen 
In happier days our fields of green, 
Our mountains, skies, and lacid streams, 
Like colourings of the ” dreams--) 
You would not wonder I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave. 


Oh, never shall I see on earth 

A land like this that gave me birth, 

Or hearts so kind, so brave, so true, 

As those my blissful youth once kaew : 
Yet virtue, valour, could not save—- 
And those hearts slumber ia the grave. 


With tempest-roar, with lightning-flame, 
The Tyrant and his myriads came-— 

They laid our peaceful valleys waste, 

Her Sons with chains would have disgraced. 
How fought the Tyrolese-—how fell-— 
Stranger ! the tale is known too well. 


But never, never can you know 


.Ttre deep, the agonizing Woe 


We felt, when man could do no more--- 
When freed: died, and all was o’er ! 
God of oar fathers ! in that hour 
Warred aot with at thy mighty power. 


eee pe ee 


ae | er 
ee 
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No }---you could ne‘er retrace this scene 
me weaeit had = peer’ Alege 

e rui cot enti 
All~all—so desolate aroard | 
No minstrel wanders through the vale, 
No voice floats on the evening gale. 


It was so different !—-at this honr, 
Resting within some shadowy bower, 
We listened—-with what anxious ear ! 
The homeward moentain-horn to hear, 
And watched the crimson setting sun. 
Bor then oor evening dance begua. 


The spot our feet once careless prest, 
Oh slumber there in endless rest. - 
The maidens’ hope, the matrons’ pride--- 
The Youth who for his Country died ! 
Since then is all a desert growa, 

And I remain alone, alane. 


Companions, friends, for ever dear ! 
Wo longer ye inhabit here—- 
A wooder not that I should grieve 
scenes of loveliness to leave, 
For never shali I see on earth 
A land like this that gave me birth. 
IeaBun. 


VROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 


This ie the sillicst stuff that ever I heard. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


f pleasures of Love ia a moment Ay, 
The torments of Love endure till we die; 


For Sylvia with ali once eo dear did I part--- 
She left me, and to another ber heart. 
The pleasares of Love bat a momentendure ; 
The torments of Love admit of no cure. 


So sare as this stream shall softly flow 
Te meet the clear river which glides below; 
So sure shall I love thee---said Gyivia to me: 
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The pleasnses af Love ina beeper ada 3 
The tormeats of Love endure till we die. 
. 1saBEln 
ogre 
From the Eyropean Magazine. 
THE INNEKEPER AND THE BBAR.. 


N artist famous ia his line, 
Quce undertook to paint asigg, 
‘o please the landlord of an inn, 
Who cared for merit nota pin! 
A bear was fix’d on,---not tadeed 
A very flattering noenrapeds 
For that was thought of nq concern, 
Because the landjord’s saving turn 
Was found to mix witb all his views, 
From sheer sigo-painting to the muse. 
The fact was this,---his highest gim 
Was fur the Shortest cat to fame. 
** Paint it without a chain,” said he, 
*¢ "Twill do as well as with ; for me, 
All I regard about the sign, 
Is, that you'll paint it cheap, and fine !” 
To work the painter weot with care, 
And sketch’d almost a living bear, 
In colour, shape, and look complete, 
In all its parts, froma head to feet. 
But mark the issue,—-Sooo next day 
It rain'd-—the bear was wash’d away | 
*¢ Zounds !”’ cried the landlord, in a rage, 
*¢ Did not Sir Brush with me engage 
To grace my sign-post with a bear, 
Which now is goue, the Lord knows where (” 
A wag, who heard this pithy strain, 
Replied, ‘* ttshould have had a chain, 
And then I'l! warrant you, mine host, 
The bear would still have kept his post, 
And not, ac new, have slipt his tether 
Because ‘twas merely rainy weather pr. 
‘© Fellow | cries Spiggot, anger’d still, 
“Since you pretend to so much skill, 
What is it that your chain implies, 
Which should secore the painted prize ?”’--- 
“I'll tell you,” says the joker---“* Pray, 
Your Paiater may returo this way 5 
Bid him to oif the Beur,---and then,~- 


The stream still flows-——-but changed isshe. Bruin will not escape again !” J.C. 
ae A TS a aoe ee el) Aen e 
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Jouracy from India to England,thro’ Per- 

sia, Georgia, Russie, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, im the year 1817; by Lieut. Colonel 
Journ Jonson, will be perused with mach 
gratiGcation, as it presents the reader with 
novelties at almost every page. An over- 
land jowrney to or from India bas hitherto 
been deemed a most formidable undertak- 
ing; bat Colonel ;Johnsoo has dispelled so 
many apprehensions that were groundless, 
aad bas pointed out such practicable means 
for overcoming really existing difficulties, 
that we conceive many travellers will, in 
fature, folluw his example, and prefer the 
journey by land to a long sea voyage, dering 
times of peace. The author, in his preface, 
elaims the iadulgence of the public for any 
want of refinement or elegance of langeage 
arising from inexperience io composition. 
We notice \ittle occasion for this plea ; but, 
had it been a: great asthe colonel’s modesty 
presumes, we sould not have considered 
the style of any importance, ia comparison 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKF. 


with the matter of a work of this d-scriptior; 
indeed, we should be better pleased ta re- 
ceive the facts and observatious of a travel- 
ler in his own plain language, than to meet 
with them, as we do, on many occasiuns, 
distorted and wire-<pun by editors of the 
press, This work is enriched with engrav- 
ings, from drawings by the author, of intere 
esting views, aud portraits of remarkable 
personages in various costumes. An itine- 
rary of the route, with the distances, cor- 
rected from actual measurement, and an 
abstract of the travelling expenses from 
Bowhay to London, form two curivus ap- 
i to this valuable and entertaining 
work. 

The disasters of the late voyage of the 
English embassy to China, together with the 
diegracefal issne of that costly preieet are 
still fresh in our remembrance. ¢ have 
already noticed in former aumbers of vor 
Magazine, the works of Captain Hall, Mr. 
Kilis, and Mr. Mc Leod,-~ail of them rela- 
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ting to this voyage and its object; and each 
of them possessing distinctive merits of its 
own. The past month has produced another 
work, which, though last, is not, in ao 
sense, the least of this series: it is entitled, 
Narrative of a Journey to the Interior of Chi- 
na; and of a Voyage to and that 

in the Vears 1816 and 1817; by Crarxe 
Ase, F.L.S. Mach of the narrative matter 
of Mr. Abel’s book has been given to the 
public by the authors who, io point of publi- 
cation, have preceded him; and we must, 
therefore, confine our estimate of the value 
of his production to that part of it chiefly 
which is devoted to natural history. The 
naturalist will be highly gratified with the 
specimens of Mr. Abel's ability and indus- 
tay, which are here presented to his study, 
gathered from sources so very rarely acces- 
sible, and, in many instances, now for the 
first time explored. In this point of view, 
the work may be considered one of the 
most curious and valuable of modern times ; 
but the novelty, which has given so much 
interest go the prior accounts of the Alceste’s 
we ke and shipwreck, especially that of 
Mr. Mc Leod, having now fost much of its 
popular attraction, Mr. Abel must be content 
with the thanks and approbation of the sci- 
¢ntific few, to whem his labours certainly 
afford arich supply of original and interest- 
ing information. 


The Recluse of the Pyrenneesis one of those 
well-printed, smoothly-versified productions, 
under which the stalls and closets of the 
Present day are groaning. To pass any 
strong censure en this production would be 
unjust, for it is without any glaring faults 
or startling absurdities ; but it wants taste, 
genius, and originality ; ithas ‘“* no charac- 
ter at all.” 


In the press, Letters on French History, 
for the use of schools. By J. Bigland, au- 
thor of Letters on English History, &c. 


Miss Trimmeris preparing a Sequel to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Introduction to the Kaowledge 
of Nature and the Scriptures. 


Speedily will be published, Early Genius, 
extinplified in the juvenile pursuits of emi- 
neat foreigners. 


Mr. Soane has in the press, Udine, a fairy 
romance, translated from the German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. 


It will be gratifying to the lovers of Scot- 
tish literature to be informed, that a volume 
of poems and sungs, chietly in the Scottish 
dialect, by the late Richard Gall, is in the 
press. Mr. Gall died several years ago, in 
the bloom noe eh when his genius and 
taste had introduced him to gentlemen emi- 
nent in the literary world. He enjoyed the 
Coane and correspondence of Burns, 
Campbell, Macneil, and other celebrated 
poets of the day. 


Mr. Rich will publish, in the course of the 
present month a Second Memoir of Babylon ; 
contaiping an inquiry into the correspond- 
ence between the ancient descriptions of 
Babylon and the remains still visible on the 
site. Sugeested by the * Remarks” of Major 
Reugel, published in the Archwologia. 
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The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotiand : in which the traveller 
is directed to the beauties and at ab- 
jects of antiquity, art, science, the fine views 
and situations, &c. worthy of notice or re- 
mark ; including the minerals, fossils, rare 
plants, and other subjects of nataral history, 
divided into counties. By T. Walford, Esq. 
F. A. S. and F. L. S. 


The French journalists have lately takea 
occasion to observe, that the present race of 
novels which issue from the press, with here 
and there only, an exception, prove to what 
a state of decay the art of novel-writing is 
reduced, since the deaths of Mesdames Ric- 
coboni, Cottin, and de Stael ;---since Mad. 
Souza (formerly Flahaut) has ceased to write ; 
since Mad. de Genlis has, apparently, aban- 
dooed this branch of literature :---the art, 
say they, is absolutely degenerated, and this 
they seem to attribute to the lead taken b 
female writers: into whose hands it bas fall- 
en, for the ooly writers of the other sex, of 
late, have been the Abbé Prevost, Le e, 
aod Marivaux. They observe, indeed, 
if the talent of the French lady-writers suf- 
fers an eclipse little short of total, yet female 

wers continue io their full brilliancy ia 

ogland :---This they infer from the numer- 
ous and exttemely popular translations, 
which every day presents them, from theirs 
Own presses. 


We are somewhat surprised at the remiss- 
ness of our ingenious novelists, who deal in 
stories * founded on fact ;” how could they 
suffer so favourable an opportunity as the 
delivery of a namber of Christian slaves from 
the dungeons of Algiers, to pass ubappropri- 
ated? The palm is wrested from owr owa 
writers by a Prussian! At Berlio has a 

eared Theodore Quitie, or the History of a 
Slave at Algiers, delivered by Lord Ex- 
mouth. By Juliusde Voss. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 


There has long been a great aad increasing 
population io India—the descendants of Eu- 
ro s from Indian mothers and their pro- 
geny. Many of them are well educated, and 
people of considerable property ; and, lat- 
terly, they have been studiously investigating 
their civil rights as free-born British subjects. 
They have commenced a newspaper to facil- 
itate the objects of their inquiries, and alt 
public measures in India will new be openly 
canvassed, and Europe will no longer be 
abused respecting the condition of the East- 
ern hemisphere. 


Dawson Turoer, Esq. will soon publish the 
remaining portion of his coloured figures and 
descriptions of the Plants referred, by bota- 
nists, to the genus fucus. 


Mr. Alexander Jamieson, author of a 
Treatise on the Construction of Maps, has 
now io tbe press a Grammar of Logic, and a 
Grammar of Rhetoric. These works are 
constructed apon principles not hitherto 
adopted in didactic books, except in Mr. 
Jamicson’s edition of Adams's Elements of 
Usefal Knowledge. The Grammar of Logic 
will appear early in September, and the 
Grammar of Rhetoric towards the end of 
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From the Europess Magazine, 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


(BY THB AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. | 


THE BROTHER’S HOUSE. 


i has pleased one of the merriest 
writers of this age to call courts of 
law the chimnies of society, through 
which aJl the smoke and black vapours 
find a vent ; thence inferring, that the 
sweepers must have black hands. I 
am not able to decide whether these 
chimnies of the moral world could be 
cleansed by besoms, or other machines, 
as satisfactorily as by human sweepers, 
alias lawyers. Let future parliaments 
consider this, as our’s have bountifully 
compassionated a fraternity of the same 
colour. I comfort myself by remem- 
bering that my profession acquaints me 
particularly with the firesides of my 
fellow-creatures, and that the stains on 
our hands may be washed away. 
There was once in the North of 
‘England a half-forsaken bye-road, 
which led the traveller round the skirts 
of a wide woody garden, from whence 
a flight of stone steps ascended toa 
green terrace, where stood the remnant 
of an ancient building, calied the 
Brother’s House. It owed this name 
to the appropriation of the mansion in 
other times to a Moravian fraternity, 
loag since dissolved. A few flat tab- 
lets scattered among the neglected 
flowers in the garden, distinguish the 
2C AtHEeneum. Vel. 4. 


spots sanctified by their remains ; and 
the last inhabitant of the Brother's 
House might have been mistaken for 
one of their society. But though his 
habits pow appeared so simple and 
sequestered, he had acted a celebrated 
part on the great theatre of life. His 
genius and sensibility had been blunted 
in his youth by too early inheritance of 
rank and fortune, yet he did not become, 
like the prodigal of the seventeenth 
century, by turns a fidler, statesman, 
and buffoon :—he only changed into a 
chemist, and employed the energies 
left by dissipatioa, on gas, galvanism, 
merino fleeces, and human skulls, Af- 
ter amusing himself with more than the 
“ Century of Inventions,” dedicated by 
the Marquis of Worcester to King 
Charles, he suddeoly sunk into an 
obscure and indolent solitude, adopting 
Paracelsus’s maxim—‘ Trees last lon- 
ger than men, because they stand 
still.” He ceased to write, ate little, 
talked still less, and never moved be- 
yond the threshold of the Brother's 
House, io which he settled himself 
without regarding its dilapidated state, 
with only one servant, a man as merry 
and usetul, but as oddly shaped and as 
much dreaded by the neighbourhood, 
as the lubber-fiend of Milton’s days. 
His master was known im that litile 
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circle by the name of Old Quarles, 
but more commonly by that of Brother 
Christopher, in allusion to an old 
Moravian, whose reverend person he 
resembled. And he, with a kind of 
familiar humility, which seemed an ac- 
quiescence in the simple customs of the 
former residents, always styled his ser- 
vant, “ Brother John.”—This singu- 
lar recluse had two nephews, to whom, 
as all his fortune was expected to cen- 
‘tre in them, he was permitted to give 
the names he most delighted in, his 
own and his favourite domestic’s : but 
these young men, though they grew up 
with the same prospects, education, 
and society, were as unlike as the per- 
sons whose uppellations they bore. 
They agreed only in their dependence 
ov their uncle Quarles, and their anxie- 
ty to secure his favour. On his six- 
tieth birth-day, he summoned them to 
his lonely house, to make known their 
chosen paths in life, and receive some 
substantial proofs of his affection. Bro- 
ther Christopher, as the eldest and his 
uncle's namesake, entertained very con- 
fident hopes of his bounty and _prefer- 
ence ; while the younger, conscious that 
his manners and opinions were unlikely 
to conciliate a morose recluse, endeav- 
oured to provide himself with a set of 
ancient dogmas and quotations, which 
might be useful occasionally. The vis- 
it was briefly paid, and received with- 
out any apparent distinction between 
the nephews; but a few hours after 
their departure, Quarles called his ser- 
‘vant John into his bedchamber, and 
wrote this testamentary memorandum 
in his presence :—‘ Whereas in the 
he 1659 the most noble Marquess of 
Vorcester bequeathed to my ancestor, 
Sir Philip Quarles, Kot. a seal of his 
own special invention, as mentioned in 
the Harleiaa MSS. volume 2428, in 
which there is a copy of the Century of 
Inventions in his own hand-writing. 
By this aforesaid seal, any letter, though 
written but in English, may (as therein 
specified) be read in eight different 
languages ; and by its help the owner 
may privately note the day of the month, 
the month of the year, the year of our 
Lord, the names of the witnesses, the 
individual place, and the very number 
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of lines contained in any contract or 
instrument sealed with it. Wherefore 
to prevent all doubt or falsification, I 
seal this my last Will and Testament 
with the seal above described, and here- 
by give and bequeath the seal itself, as 
a token of my most true regard, and as a 
rare specimen of precious mechanic art, 
to my eldest nephew Christopher. To 
his Brother Joho I bequeath an alpha- 
bet in a lantern, a pocket ladder, and a 
discourse woven in ribbon, all devised 
by our ancestor’s most noble friend, the 
said Marquess of Worcester. And to 
both my nephews jointly I give and be- 
queatb my only faithful servant, com- 
monly called John. Finally, F desire 
that they, my aforesaid nephews, sball 
provide a chest of English oak, and 
place it on two cross beams in the up- 
per part of my barn,* having first en- 
closed in it my mortal remains, which [ 
therein bequeath to the worms, my re- 
siduary legatees.” 

Very few weeks after this remarka- 
ble testament had been written, the tes- 
tator’s death was announced to his ne- 
phews ; and as he had made no devise 
of his real estate, the eldest claimed and 
took possession of the whole, leaving 
his brother only the whimsical antique 
mentioned in their uncle's testament. 
Every crevice and chest was searched, 
in hopes of finding some concealed 
hoard to enrich the unfortunate cadet’s 
share of the few moveables found in the 
antiquary’s mansion ; and when all had 
been examined in vain, he endeavoured 
to find some hint or secret purpose in 
the woven ribbon which held the chief 
place among the bequests. But it only 
contained these ancient and respectable 
maxims. 


“ Chuse the daughter of a good mo- 
ther. . 

“If thou hast wit and learning, get 
wisdom and modesty also.—’Tis not 
sufficient to be precious if thou art not 
polished. 

“ Visit thy brother, but live oot too 
near him. Neither make servants of 
thy kindred, nor kindred of thy servants, 

** Let thy companions be like the 


* A {Sn thus deposited remains still near the 
great northern road, and is shc wo to strangers. 
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bees that make honey, not wasps that 
only hum, devour and sting. 
‘* Thou shalt not sleep upon a grave.” 
Whatever might be the intrinsic value 
of these precepts, young Clarendon 
thought his uncle had left a more sub- 
. Stantial legacy to those be called residu- 
ary legatees. And the last sentence 
seemed a pointed and bitter rebuke to 
the folly of dependence on_ heritable 
wealth. With no friendly feelings to- 
wards those laws which have established 
the best rights of succession in the eld- 
est son, Joho accompanied his broth- 
er Christopher to the lonely grange 
chosen by their uncle for his place of 
rest. His remains had been deposited 
there before the arrival of the younger 
nephew, whose ill-humour suggested 
some peevish remarks on the lunacy in- 
dicated by his last requests. ‘ Not 
absolute lunacy,” said the elder, merrily 
—* for I have found an unsigned codi- 
cil, in which he desires us to convert 
the Brother's House into an inn, and 
to provide accommodation gratis for 
one guest every night, but that guest 
‘must neither be a beggar nora lawyer.” 
John, whose only possession was his 
knowledge of the law, retorted with 
great bitterness, “‘And if the superstition 
of ancient lawyers had not made heirs 
of elder sons, there would have been 
only a beggar and a lawyerin it to-day.” 
A blow answered this sarcasin, and the 
younger made a bold attempt to repay 
it, but the unfortunate Christopher bas- 
tily stepping back, fell from the height 
on which they were standing to survey 
their uncle’s coffin, and lay motionless 
at the foot of the ladder. John leaped 
down in an agogy of remorse and ter- 
ror to succour the sufferer, whose head 
had received a mortal blow. He made 
two faint attempts to speak, and resting 
his cheek on his brother’s teet, expired. 
That unhappy brother remained several 
moments stupid with dismay, before he 
fully felt atl the horror of his situation. 
The heir of his uncle’s wealth lay dead 
beside him—who would believe that 
avarice and envy had not iostigated his 
fate? While this frightful recollection 
froze up bis faculties, a confused noise 
at the door increased his alarm. It 
was a desolate hour, and a place which 
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no stranger bad a right to interrupt. 
Yet the confusion of unintentional guilt 
induced him to cover the body with 
some straw which had been left in the 
forsaken barn, and secrete himself in 
its darkuess, while the door opened 


slowly, and a man entered carrying @ 


dark lantern, which presently discover- 
ed that the bearer was his uncle’s an- 
cient servant. This old man looked 
round, secured the door as if fearful of 
intruders,and ascending the ladder, be- 
gan, by the aid of the twilight which 
gleamed through the rafters, to examiue 
his late master’s Jast repository. He 
had brought a mallet, a chizzel, and 
several vigorous tools, which he seemed 
preparing to employ ia unclosing the 
oaken chest ; but the eager gaspings of 
goals Clarendon, as he stood trem- 

ling, and conscious tbat while he lurk- 
ed as a spy he might be arrested as a 
murderer, appeared to disturb the work. 
Old Joho started guiltily, descended 
the ladder a few steps, and at the same 
instant the oak chest or coffin, shaken 
from its balance by his labours, fell over 
the beams on which it bad been depos- 
ited. Atthe sight and sound ot its 
hideous fall near his brother’s body, 
Clarendon uttered a faint shriek, but 
recollected his presence of mind enough 
to remain concealed. The conscious 
servant heard the cry, and snatching up 
his lantern to look round, discovered 
the mangled countenance of bis young 
master. He threw himselfon the body 
with cries of despair, wringing bis hands 
and rending his white hair, ull a suddea 
thought seemed to calm his distraction. 
He looked eagerly at the chest, which 
remained unbroken by its descent, care- 
fully examined the sufferer to discover 
that no life remained, and gathering his 
tools into his wallet, with his crushed 
lantern, departed. Strange and myste- 
rious as this tnav’s visit appeared, Cla- 
rendon deemed ita providential incident 
in his favour ; but to render it availa- 
ble, it was necessary for him to return 
home unsuspected. He stole from the 
fatal place with the pangs and fears of a 
crimioal, skulking through the most un- 
frequented paths, and had nearly reach~ 
ed the Brother’s House, before he per- 
ceived that he still held in his band the 
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chisel dropped by his uncle’s 
in the barn. 
s confused intention of keeping it as aa 
evidence against the owner, but now 
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servant severe stady 
He had taken it up with ucated. _ zeal 

realize a reputation which might raise 
him above vague suspicions, 
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for which he had been ed- 
He laboured zealously to 


and reme- 


iving red stains on its handle, he dy the ill consequence of that momen- 
threw it hestily among the bushes near tary absence of reason and courage 


his feet, and redoubled his pace home- 
wards. Once he looked back, and saw, 


or thought he saw, an eye and part of. ger’s mercy. 


a yellow hand among those bushes. It 
was a dark eye shadowed by a shaggy 
eye-brow resembling Old John’s ; 
he started as from a spectre when 
su man met him on the threshold. 
With a tremulous voice, 
which betrayed no consciousness of 
young Clarendon’s share in the transac- 
tion, he announced that a fatal accident 
had befallen his brother. Forced to 
complete the part he had unwarily be- 
gun, Clarendon accompanied a groupe 
of labourers and neighbours to the dis- 
astrous place, and heard their exclama- 
tions of superstitious wonder at the 
strange coincidence which had con- 
nected the fall of their late master’s bier 
with the death of his young heir. One 
of the spectators said shrewdly, as he 
looked at Clarendon, ‘“ It was by rare 
igs luck our other master escaped, for 

e was there too.” The conscious 
brother cast down his eyes, and perceiv- 
ed two or three barn-straws entangled 
in his shoe. No ear but his heard the 
comment, and the speaker seemed an 
inconsequent and heedless boy, yet he 
felt all the force of the circumstantial 
evidence which might rise against him. 
Gtill no suspicion circulated : Christo- 
pher was interred ip peace, and his 
successor took his large inheritance 
without interruption or inquiry, but 
with a bitter remembrance of bis uacle’s 
prophetic maxim—* Thou shalt not 
sleep upon a grave.” 

It would be well if the ingenious in- 
ventors of the present age could devise 
some “ anti-attrition” compound for 
the mind to remedy the decay caused 
by one idea in perpetual motion, as 
successfully as they prevent the wearing 
out of axle-trees in constant use. But 
Clarendon could find no relief from in- 
ceasant regret and apprehension till he 
dep resolutely into the world, and 

und all his thoughts to that deep and 


scope to every us 
and nent success 1s not surprising. 
that learning, 


and a face the bar, 


which had involved him in mystery, 


stran- 


him friends in all his clients ; and at 


had the three great requisites of a plead- 
er, ‘a tongue to persuade, an eye to 

netrate, and a gesture 

wenty years passed after his brother's 
death, and the singular event which bad 
given him affluence was less remember- 
ed than the honour he had added to it, 
though he still knew secretly how 
impossible it is for a homicide to “‘ sleep 
upon a grave.” About this period an 
extraordinary case was put into his 
hands. The youngest of four brothers 
(three by a former marriage, and one 
by a latter) had purchased land, and 
died without offspring. Thechief law- 
yers of Scotland declared that the next 
elder brother had the right of succes- 
sion, but Clarendon advocated the 
cause of the eldest. “ Because,” said 
he, ‘* among brothers of different mar- 
riages, the first idea that presents itself 
is opposition rather than union, and 
when we examine the relationship we 
must begin with the parent, who is the 
connecting principle ; and as from him 
the first step is to the eldest son, we 
conceive this son to Be one step nearer 
than the second, and two steps nearer 
than the third.”—On a point so subtile, 
much eloquence aad science were CX" 
pected to appear, and the Court was 
singularly thronged on the dey of tral. 
Clarendon, as I have already said, was 
eminent in personal grace, and his rich 
vein of wit gave attraction to the tedious 
subject of his harangue. He traced the 
earliest rules of succession, OF the 
transmission of estates from the dead to 
the living, and proved how arbitrary 
and various they had ever been in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, a8 all custazs 
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must be that spring from remote feel- 
ings, or mere imagination. He insisted 
on the right of primogeniture as strong- 
ly fixed in Scotland by its pecaliar feu- 
dal laws, in which, as military service 
is the tenure of the land, the eldest male 
is always the favourite in succession. 
Clarendon’s opponent entered into a 
nice and difficult labyrinth to prove the 
property io question was a new, not af 
old feu ; and amused his auditors with 
the distinctions between an heir of con- 
quest, as the old Scotch law calls him 
who inherits purchased lands, and an 
_ khewr of line, in other words one who 
takes an estate acquired by succession. 
Unhappily in this part of the pleadings, 
Clarendon forgot his uncle’s maxim, 
“ If thou hast wit or learning, get wis- 
dom und modesty to it.”—He only re- 
membered how much jest’s prosperity 
sometimes surpasses an argument’s, and 
replhied—* We have allowed no heirs 
by conquest in England since William 
the Norman, and such left-handed sons 
are out of any dine.”"—His adversary, 
whose obscure birth rendered him pe- 
euliarly quick in appropriating a sar- 
casm, answered fnstantly, and with 
very forcible emphasis, “I cannot dis- 
pute the knowledge of an advocate who 
has been himself so progperously an 
heir at law, or perhaps I should say, 
by blood.” —It is not difficult to gueas 
the frightful agsociation of ideas raised 
by these last words in Clarendon, whose 
countenance became pale as death, tho’ 
conscious innocence enabled him to 
Jook stedfastly at the speaker. He was 
a dwarfish mis-shapen man, with shaggy 
brows, a long, lean, yellow hand, and a 
raven-black eye, whose sinister expres- 
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voked his brother's fate, and had pro~- 
bably determined his own; but his 
courage did got forsake him, and he 
resolved to owe no second fall to the 
timid caution he had erred in once. It 
is either great policy or great rasbaess 
to trust an enemy the moment after he 
has been offended, because his pride 
will be exasperated if it 1 subdued by 
the aggressor’s boldness. Yet it is al- 
ways a noble experiment, and Claren- 
don perceived no other remained fos 
him. Though the evening was advan- 
ced, he set out instantly for the coun- 
try-house occupied by the advocate 

*Evil, and found him alone. Having 
briefly and calmly stated that no perso- 
nal insult was designed by any words 
used in his professional harangue, be 
continued, in the same firm tone, “ You 
have seen me before, I think, in doubt- 
ful circumstances, and I do not fear to 
recal them to your memory, because I 
expect from you the same candour and 
confidence I possess myself.” ‘Then, 
neither attempting disguise nor circum- 
locution, he related all the occurrences 
of that unhappy period with a clear, 
full, and convincing force which usually 
distinguished his eloquence. When the 
Darrative was complete, he added, 
“ ‘Woe to the man who is taught to 
build his hopes of fortune on a grave! 
—but I can truly lay my hand on my 
heart, and swear I never fremed even a 
wish to see my brother’s ; and uniéss 
my grave should be as sleepless as my 
bed has been for many years, ! have no 
reason to fear death. I could bear it 
better than suspected or disgraced life, 
therefore [ surrender myself into your 
custody. Deliver me up to justice if 


sion suddenly reminded Clarendon of you think me deserving the rigour of 


that which had gazed on him among 
the shrubs where he had deposited a 
guilty token on the night of his brother’s 
dguth. Neither the eye nor the hand 
could ever be forgotten, and he now 
saw them both! The brief fell from 
his hand, and he fainted. ll the 
crowd, ascribing his indisposition to 
exhausted strength, made way for bis 
removal to his home, where he soon 
recovered enough to feel and measure 
his danger. Most bitterly he again re- 
gretted the ill-managed wit which pro- 


an investigation: I have resolved never 
to disgrace our tribunals, by appearing 
as an advocate, while any man exists 
who believes me a criminal.” 

M‘Evil heard his former adversary in 
silence, but tears ran down his cheeks. 
Presently recollecting himself, he said, 
“« Command me if ever you require an 
advocate, but I have no right to he 
your judge, and [I can neither acquit 
nor condemn you. I must keep you 
as my prisoner to-night, unless you 
allow me to call you my voluntary 
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guest. This house belongs to the Clan- 
Eregors, who never betrayed an enemy 
if he trusted them, and a lawyer shall 
not be worse than outlawa.”—The ad- 
vocate conducted Clarendon to his 
table, where he entertained him sump- 
tuously, but with a lurking smile about 
his lip which tempted bis guest to doubt 
his purpose and half regret bis own rash 
appeal. These doubts and regrets 
haunted Clarendon as he entered the 
bed-chamber prepared for him. Was 
it some optical illusion, some contrived 
mockery, or the force of his tortured 
imagination, that created what he be- 
held there? A man was seated beside 
the hearth with his lank hair scattered 
over his shaggy eye-brows, his broad 
mishapen feet covered with the same 
rude wooden shoes, and his whole ap- 
parel consisting of the coarse fantastic 
livery given by his uncle to his ancient 
servant John, whose funeral he had 
seen many years before. This unex- 
pected apparition remained silent only 
a moment—“ Forgive me, Clarendon 
—forgive the son of your kind old un- 
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reason to suppose him your enemy. I 
have put on bis apparel, to convince 
you that f am neither ashamed of the 
father I resemble so strongly, nor torget- 
ful of the benefits he owed to his mas- 
ter. Itis true that I witaessed your 
concealment of the chiwel among the 
shrubs: but I now believe it had never 
been used for any criminal purpose, 
My honest father’s visit to his benefac- 
tor's coflin was only in obedience to the 
deceased’s whimsical command that he 
should examine it thrice every year. 
Do not fear that I will ever betray the 
secret of a man who deemed me wor- 
thy of trust even when he thought be 
bad offended me. Had you recollected 
my person, or known my assumed 
Dame, you would not bave aimed an 
undeserved insult at one who owed to 
your uncle's bounty the education 
which has enabled him to offer you his 
(riendship as an equal, and his advice 
asa Jawyer. Let the past be remem- 
bered only when you bequeath legacies, 
and let them be such as shall not invite 
guilt and misery into a Brother's 


cle’s servant if bis petulance gave you House.” V. 
ee ae ee ee ee 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S MONITOR: OR LINES OCCASIOVED BY THE LAST CANTO OF CHILDE 
HAROLD, INCLUDING HINTS TO OTHER CONTEMPORARIES. 8v0. pp. 97. 


APPLY! NG tothe Noble Bard an 
appropriate quotation from Virgil, 
——Crudelis! tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? 
this Veteran Writer and hizhly ac- 
complished Critic, still active in the 
delectable “ Pursuits of Literature,” 
affectionately endeavours, by *‘heal- 
lng without a wound,” to 


Recall the Muse to Learning's noble ain, 
And waken Harold to a loftier fame. 


After a censure on 
Cowper's false light, and Wordsworth's weaker ray; 


which in the form 


Could make a Jew'’s-harp uf a Grecian lyre® : 


ee 

° That the Author of the Task should have 
translated Homer as he has, done, adds one other 
melancholy example to the list vf human inconsis- 


and in the other 


Drive the fix'd nonsense of a new-born tongue, 
Where verse should ape the vulgar and the young; 


he thus reverts to the immediate sub- 
Ject of the Poem: 


So, matchices Harold ! to thyself returns 

The song, that but for thee with satire burns : 
And pants to rescue thee from sluggish case 

From Gothie Wildness, jov'd by times like these, 

Oh! were it not that godlike minds may stoep 

To drink contagion from the meanest group ; 
Were it not piainly, pitifully true, ; 
That gross compeers have stain'd thee, Harola’“Y ; 
That barbarous bards have led thee to betray 
Thy native tongue to Sioth's unmcaning tway; 
To broken sense, low phrase, and rugged verse, 
To fuise sublimity’s famitiar curse— 


tencics. But it is not only by his Homer that this 
author has contributed to degrade the poetical style 
of his country. His eriginal works, although 
abounding with genius and good feeling, have litte 
of the harmony, and lees of the expression of verse. 
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‘Where antient Pistol ttrives with modern Scott,t 
And Grammar gasps in death, and ali that is, is not !— 
Were it less painful, thus obscur’d to see 

So strong a sunbeam, and that sunbeam thee : 

Wo hour of mine were wasted to condemn 

Sach flitting phantoms, and those phantoms them ! 


The following allusions to the ear- 
her productions of Lord Byron are 
strikingly impressive : 


Gods ! can the breast that glows o’er Virgil’s urn ° 

Or sees the Sabine to his farm return 

From smoke, and wealth, and splendid noise of 
Rome— 

‘The breast that feels fhir Italy its home— 

Gan euch a breast each heaven-born throb forego, 

Resign the spell unearthly hands bestow, 

€The spell that Spenser might be proud to boast, 

Prinee of descriptive Song's prolific host) 

Aad feebly draw! in metaphysic tones, 

Rough as Scott’s hymns, and dull as Wordsworth’s 
groans? 


Not this thy note, in youth's aspiring day, 
When holy Newstead elaim’d thy filial Jay 
And, through her venerable turrets, heard 
A musical, a melancholy bird, 
A nightingale of sadness, breath’d the strain 
For daye of glory, ne’er to dawn again ! 
Not this the note that sigh’d from Sorrow’s bredst 
For the dove’s wing, that bears her to her nest, 
Like her to flee away, and be at rest ! 


Nor—when thy reckless foes essay'd to crush 
The rose just springing from its vigorons bash ; 
And, graspinghard with cold unalter’d mien, 
Found England's thorns as Scotia's thist.es keen— 
Thus did thy generous vengeance wake in song; 
But roll’din angry harmony along ; 

And, like thine own Apollo,” watch’d the dart 
With beauteous vigour launch‘d at Rancour’s heart ; 
While Crities, shrinking to their Northern cave, 
Confest that Prudence well became the brare ; 
And, ere again they dainn'da rising bard, 

Resolv'd to wait for Engiish Wits’ award, 

What calious bosom ean forget the Muse 

@rer hapiess White}, that pour’d soft Pity’s dews ? 


+ Onee for all, let this page bear witness, in 
prose, as well as in verse, to the great and ucknow!l- 
edged genius of this incorrect poet; whose noveis, 
by the way, will im all probability outiive his pro- 
duetions in rhyme ; whatever may Aave ‘deen their 
popularity. This opinion is founded not oniy on the 
greate? interest, and the more curious fidciity of 
description, whether in human manners or in ex- 
ternal seepes; but alsu on the greater correctness, 
as compositions, which Waverley, in a large portion 
ef it, and Old Mortality perhaps throughuut, seem to 
exhibit, when they are compared with any of’ their 
tuneful brethren ;—for that they are all children of 
one family, there can be no reasonable doubt. 


© The beautiful description of the Apollo Belvi- 
@ere in the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 


¢ The passage upon Henry Kitk Whiter, in the 
*Pengish bai 1s,’ does equal honour to the teeling 
and poetical aime of the author. The ideu, indeed, 
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When on her son pale Learning dealt the blow, 
And his own feather Jaid that cagie low. 


We must give another extract : 


Hark ! ‘twas a later, and a loftier strain— 
Rone, Rome, arises at bis voice again {; 
Fresh, as in youth, she wakes from Slavery’ night, 
And calls her conquering centuries to light. 
Long martial pomps the capitol ascend, 
F.xulting thousands in the torum blend ; 
Majestic frown the statues of the brave, 
And Glory hovers o’er her Tyber's ware. 
Yet gaze again—a dying, dying gleam 
Dwells in fond languor o’er the yellow stream—- 
The deathiike marble city dimly shows 
O’er the Jow banks where yon sad river flows; . 
While, slowly winging to her funeral shades, 
To tombs unknown in fallen colonnades, 
The bird of night sails, mournful, through the air~. 
Sooth'd by her fitful moanings, Harold there, 
Sole in that world of ruins, lays him down, 
And mournsa nobler than the Punic town ; 
Himself a tuneful Marius, who can throw 
O’er grandenr lost a social gioom of woe, 
—Suchis Jone Harald stiil—but every strain, 
Sucoessive, deepens in cach Gothic strain, 
Leaves the pure models of its op’ning course, 
Virgilian pathos breath'd with Engiish force ; 
Strings random pearls on hemp of texture vile 6, 
And dims his Pilgrim tears with Beppu's clouded 

smile. 

Hear then, ye docile! and ye calm, attend ! 
The warning voice of Harold's hidden friend 
Glows with Ais joy, and saddens with Aie tears, 
And faintly dreains Ait mupie of the spheres— 
But, all indignant to observe his muse 
Gath’ring poor scraps, that Coleridge might refuse, 
From Gothic wastes—where Crabbe} at length has- 

rov’d, 

Crabbe by great Johnson and by Burke approv’d— 
(Such the dire taint of toleration, lent 
To each spoii'd chiid of song, whose geod intent 
a a ee 


originalls of Eastern origin, has travelled throug 
all the poets of Europe, from Euripides to Waller . 
but is no where better preserved than in the* En- 
giish Bards, 


t The chef Deuvre of Haruld is, perhaps, the 
passage npon Rome, mm the 4th canto, 


§ There are few things more mortifying to a 
sinccre lover of poctry, than the over-cloudiiny of @ 
spiendid passage by some sudden shade of vicious 
m<tre, or defective language That Haroid's occa- 
sional imzges, even in his idlest moments, are us 
briiiane as ever, nobudy can deny ; but tong indul- 
geuce, and the unaccountable imitation of infcvior 
writers (ike the bird who snoils his natural melody 
by catching the discordant notes of his neighbours) 
have, assuredly, deteriorated his style to a inost ja- 
mentable degree.—Concerning Beppo, the less that 
is said the better, 


} Whoever has read (and {who has not?) the ex- 
quisitcly finished productions, in the tariy volume 
of Crabbe's Pons, aud perhaps above them ali, thut 
pomm entitled * Reflections,’ must lament indeed to 
observe, that sueh powcr and precision of languaze, 
should be lowered down 'o the familiarity and t 
ficenUousmess of style Urat pervade ‘ The borough, 
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Redeeme the slipshod licence of his tongue) 
Indignant to observe so rudely sung 

Such noble themes, and by a harp whose power 
Sounded eo clear im Glory’s dawning boar ; 

To language, lamguage, that articulate gift, 
(Depriv’d of which tho’ monkeys makes a sift,’ 
Men are scarce men who waste it!) to that boos, 
‘Now blighted by some infleence of the moon, 
The warning voice her Harold would reeall, 
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‘What are thy rights to Gill the ceftsor’s place ? 
None, but deep reverenee for that antient race ; 
Nane, but an ardent sigh for glory gene, 

A worship ef che San that once o*er England shone. 


A few lines more of advice : 


Batfnot, in vain, at Glery’s antient shrine— 
The fire thou honoarest, if thou wilt, is thine ' 


Scott, Wordswerth,Southey, Crabbe, nay one andall. Thineevery gift that lavish Nature gives— 


And thou, Anonymous! whe dar’st arraign 
Thy native bards, at rugged and as vain, 


Add but wiee Art—thy verse for ever lives. 


HISTORY OF 


A LUNATIC. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1318. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, &c, BY DB.SCHMID,OF JENA. 


fb lee remarkable and highly inter- 
esting work, just published, has 
excited a'strong sensation in Germany. 
It paints ia terrible colours the abuses 
in the celebrated hospital at Berlin cal- 
led La Charité, illustrated by the affec- 
ting bistory of a female lunatic ; and 
confirms the melancholy truth, that 
learned, meritorious, and in many res- 
pects upright men, may be hurried b 
their passions into grave errors. It 
proves by documents, that a tribunal, in 
general highly esteemed, may some- 
times be guilty of weakness, and that 
even a minister who loves jystice, is not 
always on his guard against inconsis- 
tencies in his conduct. 


It is hardly to be doubted but the 


an inclination which ber masters per- 
haps too much cherished in one 80 
tender an age. From this it may have 
proceeded that the approach of matu- 
rity brought on her a fever which s00n 
became mental alienation, at first show- 
ing itselfin the fixed idea that she coald 
not masticate, and could therefore eat 
no solid food. Nothing was oeglected, 
for years together, by the first pbysi- 
cians, to restore her to health, and it at 
last seemed probable that an entire re- 
covery might be expected. At this 
time her brother was drowned—and the 
much beloved Queen of Prussia died. 
It certainly is a proof of her excellent, 
but sorrowful heart, that both events 
had such an effect on her, that she 
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miaister of justice, and the chamber of seemed for a long time dead to all plea- 
justice at Berlin, will make some decla- sures, sought only retirement, and en- 
ration respecting the contents of this joyed no comfort except at church, and 
work, as far as they areconcerned. We in reading relicious books. 
extruct, as the most attractive specimen, Her father held a lucrative post, but 
the lost it on account of the war, was 
obliged to live on what he had saved, 
and contract his expenses very much ; 
Louisa Thiele was the daughter of a his privations, his sorrows, increased 
-man healthy in mind and body, and of the silent afflictions of the good daugh- 
a mother sometimes subject to hysterics, ter. Her mother at last became also 
and who, particularly during her preg- ill, though not dangerously ; but Loui- 
nancy with this infant, could not divest sa's filial fears created dangers. She 
herself of a continual melancholy. wanted to admmister to her beloved 
Louisa was, when a child, rather weak- sick parent remedies and nourishment 
ly,but soon shewed signs of understand- which were too dear for them io thei 
ing and comprebensioo which gave ber present narrow circumstances. The 
parents great pleasure. She was sent younger sisters sometimes reminded her 
to school in her seventh year, and cul- of this, perhaps not mildly enough ; 
tivated with great eagerness every and this grief apparently occasioned the 
branch of instruction ; religion in par- return of the mental alienation. 
.. Ueular bad the greatest charms for her; Several physicians again ugdertaok 
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to attend her, but asher poor parents 
could not supply her with the requisite 
remedies, they at last determined, after 
much persuasion, fo trust their unhappy 
child to the Charité. 

Very much worn out, and with the 
deepest melancholy in her countenance, 
she entered the establishment, com- 
pisining that her inside was torn, and 

er heart driven into her head, &c. Her 
continual screaming, and complaining 
of pain, was not, as it appears, taken for 
the symptom of the disorder, but for 
the disorder itself,and the whole method 
of cure chiefly directed to quieting her. 
The means used for this, were, abun- 
dance of cold water, poured 16 pailfuls 
, ata time over the head ; fetters ; a strait 
Waistcoat ; quick turning in a kind of 
machine ; emetics; a hair rope; a 
sack, in which she was put, it was then 
tied, laid on the floor, and fastened to 
the bed-post ; and, lastly, a Megara of 
an attendant, called Mrs. Voigt, who 
when her crying incommoded her,scold- 
ed the unfortunate girl, boxed her ears, 
and forced her lips together with her 
hawk’s claws, knocked her head against 
the wall, &c. All these harsh methods 
were made use of several times in the 
short space of eleven days, on a debili- 
tated young girl, who had been very 
weakly from her childhood. It is to 
be conceived that the patient cou'd not 
feel herself with this treatment, more 
comfortable in the Charité than in her 
parents’ house, and that her complaints 
increased daily. She often cried out 
with a voice which would have affected 
the heart of any tiger, that of Mrs. 
Voigt excepted: “ Ah! my God! my 
viour! my good narse! have pity 
on me! my sister! my father !” &c. 

It might be supposed that her illness 
had so debased her, that it was become 
necessary to treat her as a mere brute 
animal ; but that was not the case. 
Whenever Caroline Biihler, one of the 
witnesses, who visited her, spoke to ner, 
the language of the patient was sensible 
and coberent, she did not fly (rom one 
subject to another, answered every 
question, and inquired herself respecting 
muny things; only she always sought 
to turn the conversation to religious 
subjects. She often wept and sobbed, 

2D AtHewgum. Vol. & 
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and if Caroline Buhler asked her vg 
she wept so, she answered, “ Ah! 
long to be at home with my friends and 


relations ! Lam treated here so very — 


cruelly !” 

At last, on the eleventh day of her 
stay in this hell, she was again put into 
a strait waistcoat, then into a sack, and 
over this a second sack was drawi, and 
in the first there was, besides, over ber 
face a piece of black waxed cloth, and 
in this way the sacks were tied up, put 
on the ground beside the bed, and there 
fastened to the bed-post. In this state 
did the unfortunate girl lie for several 
hours, lamenting, crying, praying, de- 
spairing ; during which Mrs. Voigt had 
a coffee party in the next room. Loui- 
sa’s cries changed gradually into panting 
and groaning, and this became gradu- 
ally lower, and at last she was quite still. 

The coffee party now went into the 
chamber, for further recreation ; the 
sacks were opened, pulled down, and 
the poor Louisa was dead! Mrs. Voigt 


now screamed more than the patient had 


done before: “ I am undone! give 
me a knife! I must kill myself!” But 
nobody had the politeness to rid the 
world of this monster ; on the contrary, 
her female companions advised her to 
Ee the corpge in the bed, and say that 

ouisa had died there. This was done, 
Surgeons were called in, and every 
means attempted to restore her to life ; 
but happily the girl's sufferings were 
terminated. 

Her father was absent; and her mo- 
ther in despair, incapable of acting, 
more distant relations gave information 
of this death which looked so much like 
a murder. The criminal tribunal ex- 
amined into the affair, and acquitted the 
Counsellor Horn, because be affirmed 
that Louisa was not suffocated, but had 
died of an apoplexy. The sack, it was 
said, had been so coarse, that she might 
very easily have drawo breath ; but 
that a piece of black waxed cloth had 
been put before it to hinder this easiness 
of respiration, was not mentioned ; nor 
Was it inquired whether corporal ill- 
treatment is in all cases calculated to ree 
store lunatics ; whether the mode of 
treating such patients in the Charité 
dovs not require a thorough reform ; 
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whether it is not necessary that the di- 
reetor of the institution, as well as those 
under him, should have, besides the 
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other necessary qualifications, feeling 
heurts ? 


SSSI EEE: 
Frem the Literary Gesette, Aug. 1818. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLIGM MANNERS. 


No. VII. 
ON GUARD FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
steer “ The Soldier little quiet finds, 
But is exposed to stormy winds 
And weather.” L’Estrange. 
= OPFMAN,* wake me at six 
o'clock to-morrow morning, or 
T shall never be in time for Guard 
(pronounced affectedly, Gard ;)—and, 
Tsay (in a slow conceited tone,) but 
let me have the Jast boots which Hoby 
made me—nof the Wellingtons, nor 
the dress boots, nor any of the six pair 
ia the closet, nor the iron heeled ones, 
but the last ones with copper heels ;— 
and, I say, be sure to use the blacking 
made after Lord R—'s receipt, which 
comes to so much money, that which 
has Marasquina in it, and oil of laven- 
der, and about twenty other things, and 
has such a superior polish ;—and, I say, 
fetch home my regimental jacket from 
Scott’s ;—and, I say, see that it is well 
padded on the breast, which gives a 
Martial air, and well stuffed on the 
shoulders, so as to give me my natural 
look of strength ;—and, I say, lay out 
the pantaloons which were made by 
the German soldier under the patronage 
of the Prince Vanstinkerstein,—not 
those made by the leather breeches 
maker, nor any whatever made by my 
three English tailors ;—and, I say, put 
two handkerchiefs in my regimental 
Jacket, one of cambric and one of my 
Barcelonas ;—and, Isay, perfume them 
well; and let me bave my gold snuff- 
x with the sleeping beauty oo it, for 
which the Italian took meso d—ly in— 
not the guld embossed one, nor the gold 
engine-turned, nor the gold antique 
box, nor the silver gilt, nor the one 
which I bought at the Palais Royale ;— 
and, [ say, order my tilbury to take me 
down to the Gard, for I shill otherwise 
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get my boots dusty, and might be run 
against by some coal-porter or sweep, 
and have my French scarletcloth soiled ; 
besides, one looks heated and flustered 
after a long walk from Harley Street to 
the Parade, instead of coming cool into 
the field;—and, I say, I'll wear the 
twenty guinea gold chain round my neck, 
with my quizzing glass; and you must 
bring down my silk night-gown, and 
Turkish embroidered slippers, in order 
to astonish the weak minds of mes Cama- 
rades; and I must have my backgam- 
mon-board pour passer le tems, and my 
poodle-dog to play with; and you may 
take a coach and bring my violoncello 
with you, and my wniting-desk, that I 
may write billet-doux, in order to soften 
the hardshins of war ;—and, I say, T 
must have the cedar-box of cigars, my 
gold cigar tube, my German bag, some 
scented tobacco, and my ecume de mer 
pipe ; "twill pass an hour, and it looks so 
soldier-like to smoke on Gard ;—and,I 
say, I must havea cambric chemise,with 
the collar highly starched for dressing 
time—one of those which look like win- 
kers ; and you may bring another regi- 
mental jacket—either the one made by 
Scott so nicely pigeon-tailed, or that 
made by Weston ; and I must have my 
musical snuff-box for dinner; you'll put 


Prince's mixture in it, and high-dried ia 


the otber; and you'll bring my light mo- 
rocco boots for dinner, with soles as thin 
as a wafer ;——and, I say, I shall begin 
to dress at five or balf after, for it is too 
warm to hurry one-self; and I must 
have my hair brushes, and my razors 
(for which be had very little use,) aod 
damask napkins, and rose water for 
My eyes, and all my soaps, and some 
white wax for my nails, aud all my pa- 
raphernalia set in gold, with my crest om 
each article in my best dressing case;-— 
and, I say—” (Servant) * Meinheer 2” 


é 
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“Nothing; you-may go away now; 
but be sure to awakeu me at six. What 
a bore Gard is!” 

Thus ended the colloquy betwixt a 
young Cousin of mine and his servant: 
and although he called being on Guard 
“a bore,” yet he was delighted with this 
debut, and quite captivated with “all 
the and circumstance of war.” 
Thus mounted he his first Guard, and 
gave me the following account of the 
manner in which be spent his time. 

I walked up and down St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall forty-four times ; 
sent my servant home for my sto 
watch, and made a calculation of the 
time which it took to go from Hoby’s 
corner to the St, James’; looked in at 
Parslow’s, and lost some money at bil- 
liards ; my hand shook like h—; but I 
drank some Curacoa,and took three ices 
afterwards to cool myself, spoke to two 
and twenty pretty women, and bowed to 
fifty carriages, by which I 
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It will be unnecessary to comment on 
the useful life of this my young Cousin, 
nor on the active nature of his services. 
He is, however, very young, very good 
hearted, but, unfortunately for him, very 
vain and very handsome. I have often 
done every thing in my power to break 
him of being such a puppy ; but itis all 
in vain. He holds the last generation 
very cheap indeed, and laughs at the 
old school, and at myselfas much as 


any of them. 


I endeavoured to point out to him 
how idle such a division of time was, 
and that even on guard, a man might 
do something useful and ornamental ; 
that he might read improviog books in 
and out of his profession, draw,play on 
some instrument, and learn languages 


by study ; and that tactics, histories of 


campaigns, and mathematics, would be 
Most exemplary lessons for these occa- 
sions. But my Exquisite cousin seemed 


got a stiff to think that ‘all that” was impossible 


neck ; hung on to Lady Mary's carriage in London,and far beneath a Gardsman; 
facing White’s for just twenty minutes, adding, that the.Gard behaved as well 
and was envied ky the whole street ; in the field as any men, that it was time 
played a tune on my violoncello, and enough to study when a man was going 
amused myselfa whole hour, by my re- on actual service, and that he was as 
prater, in teaching my poodle to do his well pleased with his first Gard as if he 
exercise with a cane, and to smoke a had returned home covered with glory. 
Pipe, thus fitting him fora military life; © Heconsidered himself as now com- 
read the Racing Calendar, and a table of pletely launched in hich life, and as 
odds at betting ; looked into the Horse having received the last stamp of 
Guards, and found a rascal dunning my > by being an officerin the Guards, 


friend Bellamour ; kicked the fellow , Mie. egpured me that he wus considered 
down stairs; and took ahit at back- as very hopeful recruit—as a very 


Gammon ; treated my brother officers 
ov Guard with some liqueurs ; dined, 
got half and half, looked in at some 
gambling shops, came off minus ten 
Guineas—derilish lucky; for at one 
time I was out a hundred; met Lord 
Somuerfield and Dick Dandy in the 
hands of the watchmen; drew m 

sword like a man,and put the aggauule 
finsto flight; saw the sun rise in St. 


James’s Park,—heautiful, by Jove! 


wrote a dozen billet doux, and made as 
Many appointments, not half of which 
I shall keep ; bivouacked (very like bi- 
vouacking!) for an hour on three chairs; 
smoked a pipe, which did oot agree with 
me ; was relieved, (by the Guard, be it 
understood ;) came home, and slept 
uotil dinner time. 


prime fellow, by his brother officers : 
they said that he had nothing of the 
freshman—of the green-horn abouthim, 
and that he was as much the thing as if 
he had been a red coat for a twelve- 
month. He furthermore informed me, 
that his liqueurs were very much ad- 
mired,—that be had been offered a 
pony for bis German pipe, which cost 
him sixty guineas from the famous Mr, 
Hudson, and was a splendid article, — 
that he had had fifty guineas bid for 
his musical snuff-box,—that he had 
given a dozen receipts for his superior 
blacking—that his taste was generally 
admired—that Poodle was considered 
as very little inferior tole Chien Mu- 
nito,—and that he had received a score 
of invitations, and was to be proposed 
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asa member of all the best Clubs in 
town. The plain English of all this is, 
that my poor Cousin is now enlisted 
under Fashion’s banner, is a recruit of 
pleasure—an aspirant of sensuality— 
that he is about to become the dupe of 
gamblers, and the imitator of the great, 
—that his moderate fortune is marked 
down for a finish,—and that he is on 
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the high road to ruin. The peace is 
an unlucky circumstance for him, 


since actual service and going abroad, 
years and experience, would be the 
only cure for his fashion-fever—the only 
check to his extravagance, for he pays 
no regard to the lectures of 

Tre Hermit in Lonpon, © 


REMARKABLE ESCAPE. 


[We have departed, for once, from our regular line of selection, to give insertion to some extracts from 
& most interesting Journal of our fellow-townsman, Mr. George Fracker. We hope this little devianoa 
will not be construed into a suspicion that the English Magnzines are ever destitute of matter, in quaiity 
and quantity sufficient for our pages ; but we think the following to be a most remarkable Preservation of 
Providence, and worthy of record. It was principally written during the lameness occasioned by the disas- 
ters of the author, who is a young man of probity and respectability.) Ed. th. 


NARRATIVE OF TRE SHIPWRECK AND PARTICULARS OF THELOSS OP TUF ENGLISH SHIP JANE, 


IN THE BIVER LA PLATA, SOUTH-AMERICA. 


JN the month of May, 1817, I enter- 
ed atBuenos Ayres as second officer 

on board the English ship Jane, Capt. 
Willam Seaboth, bound on a voyage 
from that place to the Brazils, Our de- 
parture was sometime retarded (an ill- 
Omened event,) owing to the careless- 
ness of the pilot, by striking on the bar 
in going out, which materially damaged 
our rudder, and caused our detention 
nearly six weeks. Towards the mid- 
dle of June, however, we ayain set sail, 
and after a moderate passage of twen- 
y days, anchored in the harbour of Rio 
aneiro. Waiting here two 3 
for freight, we at last succeed 
ting it, and on the third of September, 
in company with a large fleet for differ- 
ent ports; sailed on our return, bound 
to the ports of Monte- Video and Bue- 
nos Ayres, with a cargo consisting of 
rum, sugar, tobacco, flour, butter, rice, 
and dry goods, having on board five 
passengers two of them Spaniards, in- 
bitaots of Buenos Ayres, a German, 
an Englishman, and an American, the 
three last freighters of the vessel, and 
owners of the principal part of the car- 
g ; four blacks, their slaves; and 
ourteen of the ship’s company, com- 
prising m all twenty-three persons, 
Our passage was agreeable, and very 
favourable, and in fifteen days we dis- 
covered Cape St. Mary, the nocthern 
entrance of the River la Plata ; contia- 
ulag our course along the banks of 
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the river, with a fine wind, till towards 
sunset on that day, when the weather 
becoming foggy, the wind increasing, 
and the night approaching, it was deem- 
ed expedient to haul off shore, and 
gain an offing for anchorage. We ac- 
cordingly came to anchor about fifteea 
miles trom Monte Video, our first des- 
tined port, near the island of Flores, 
or Flowers, that being to windward, 
and the wind about S. E. The gale 
increasing very fast, at eight o'clock 
more cable was payed out, and at 
nine, it blowing very hard, another an- 
chor was let go. At half past nine we 
took supper, elated with the idea of our 
being so near the end of our passage, 
and happy in the fair prospect of 
breakfasting next morning on shore. 
Little did they imagine that supper 
to be their last, and of being so near 
the end of the voyage of lite. From 
this time the gale still continued to in- 
crease, the ship pitching very heavi- 
ly, and wetting from fore to aft by the 
spray of thesea. At twelve, midnight, 
after passing an anxious watch below, 
owing to the strange rolling and pitch- 
ing of the ship, caused by a strong wea- 
ther current, | came upon deck to re- 
lieve the watch. I went forward to 
examine the state of the cables in the 
hawse holes, and then returned to the 
quarter-deck, to the lead line, which 
we had kept over the side, and by its 
feeling was fearful that the ship had 
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been, and was still drifting. The 


motion of the ship and strong cur- 
reat prevented my knowing this to 
@ certainty, both our anchors, which 
were of over-proportioned sizes, being 
down, and our cables, nearly new, out, 
with their whole scope of a hundred 
fathoms. While at the lead, I observ- 
ed something ata distance to leeward 
like a white foam; and remarked it to 
the boatswain, who was standing uear. 
He replied, he thought it no more than 
the curl of the waves. Not satisfied 
with this, I went aft into the yawl 
astern, and was soon satisfied they 
were breakers, and not far off. I 
guickly went below to the cabin, awoke 
the captain, and aroused the passengers. 
He soon ran upon deck, and had just 
gained it, when, at fifteen minutes past 
twelve, the ship struck. ‘Those below 
were directly alarmed by the shock, for 
the previous inotion, with the noise of 
the wind, and the roar of the sea, must 
have prevented their sieeping, and bur- 
ried, affrighted to the deck. The sea 
began iustantly to break over every part 
of the ship, and all were struck with 
horror on looking round at the awful 
prospect, and the inevitable destruction 
that awaited them. Some were in their 
shirts, others half-dressed, and many 
with their clothes in their hands. For 
the first time, I sawseamen completely 
terror-struck, and dismayed. Thecap- 
tain ordered the steward to go down, 
and secure some articles in the cabin ; 
he descended, but soon came up with 
the dismal tidings that the cabin was 
full of water. Many, from the vio- 
lence of her striking, were obliged to 
hold on by the railing, and the captain 
among them gave orders to cut away 
the imasts, The carpenter was sick in 
his hammock below. I asked several 
for the place where the axe lav. “ We 
don’t koow of any axe, Sir,” was the 
answer, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” 

‘he seas now made complete 
breaches over every part of the ship, 
and perceiving I should have to com- 
mit myself to the waves, I threw off my 
pea-jacket and hat. Most of the crew 
and passengers were holding on to 
the different parts on the quarter-deck, 
as the highest part of the ship; three 
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or four, I was pained to see, although 
nearly naked in freezing weather, had 
got up into the main shrouds, From 
the time she had first struck, the seas 
had broken so completely over us, that 
it rendered every effort abortive towards 
the first and most laudable intention of 
cutting the cables, making some sail, 
and driving as far as possible on shore ; 
or, at the worst, to cut away the masts, 
But such was its sudden violence, that 
nothing was soon thought of but to at- 
tempt to hold on as long as possible, 
and efforts for any thing else were im- 
practicable and abandoned. While 
holding on to the quarter-rail, we were 
at every sea overwhelmed and washed 
out at arin’s length off our legs, and 
many were forced from their holds and 
drowned, or broken and bruised to 
death by pieces of the wreck. Finding 
it Jmpossible to stand Jonver this freez- 
ing aod suffocating drenching, I watche 
ed my chance, and sprang over the 
heads of some that were in the mizen- 
rigging, and guined the mizen top, ad- 
vising the rest to follow, as I was cer- 
tain no one could stand such horrid 
seas five minutes longer,  Here,in the 
mizen-top, in the intervals of the ship's 
striking, I fell to thrashing myself, pre- 
paring for the waves. IL took off my 
slices, and beat the soles of iny Teet. ov 
limbs had been for some time muck 


be ed, and my fvet without fecling: 
ed, however, at last, by greut 
, incirculating the blood, aud 


rendered myself once more warm. 
While aloft, the work of chaotic de- 
struction was busily carried on by the 
dread ministers of death. It appeared 
as if orders had been given from above 
on this night for total and indiscriminate 
destruction in the shortest time possible. 
There I could almost perceive those 
spirits of vengeance who “ride in the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm.” From 
thence was a view of a shipwreck in all 
its terrors, and in all its sublimity. 
While here, most of those below were 
now washed from their grasps, and soon 
met death, The mainmast likewise tell 
over the side, unfortunately the wrong 
side, to windward, off shore, the ship 
laying broadside to the sea, and having 
a weather heel. 
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The ship continued to beat very 
hard upon a ledge of rocks till she was 
in pieces. The long boat, by repeated 
seas was forced from her grips and 
fastenings, andthe small boat astern, 
instantly after struck, and was carried 
away upon the top of a sea, with all its 
appendage of sails,tackles, and lashings. 
I soon found myself going over with 
the mizen mast, which fell, and carried 
me along with it. I was plunged into 
the sea,and received a few scratches and 
bruises, but happily extricated myself, 
and by making my way down the rig- 

ing, with difficulty regained the ship. 

was now beset on all sides with con- 
flicting timber,but was well awareof the 
danger which threatened me. It was 
indeed passing the watery ordeal to 
cross the ship at this time to gain the 
shore, and, springing in the interval of 
a sea to gain tie other side, I found 
every plank of the main deck washed 
off and in pieces,the fore-mast had now 
hkewise fallen, and numerous pines of 
Wine floating around added to the gon: 
eral wreck. I bad fallen in springing 
among this rain, and had so fur receiv- 
ed but one or two serious bruises: but 
a@ tremendous wave now swept before 
it some large spars, and carrying me 
along with it my right leg was struck 
by one of them just at the joint of the 
knee, which was Instantiy crushed, and 
jambed in between that and +k 
beam,a few of which st'll remai 
(as near as I could distinguish, for it 
was now as dark as Erebus.) Now 
for a few moments jambed in, as it were 
10 a vise, my situation was most critical, 
and frightfully dismaying. The blow 
I felt had almost severed my.leg, and 
kept it still confined, another sea was 
roaring towards me, which would infal- 
libly have washed some large surround- 
ing timber higher up against my head 
and body, and of which I was in in- 
stant expectation. But, by a fortunate 
rise of the water, Tcaught hold of the 
lee-rail and threw myself over the ship’s 
side into the sea, not with a hope of 
reaching the shore, which I did’ not 
know how to steer for, as I had not 
seen it, but resolving to hasten my end, 
preferring to die with sea room, and to 
avoid a death which seemed equal to 
being broken upon the wheel. I had 
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heard the voices of two or three others 
and among them the captain, their 
bones probably mostly broken, and but 
just alive. These I believed were all 
that still survived, 

After I had plunged into the sea, 
and rose, I held on for a moment to 
the upper works, which was all that 
was now left of the sbip. I then 
quitted and began to strip, no easy 
manceuvre for a person in my then sit- 
uation, as JT had on a thick jacket, 
waistcoat, two pair of trowsers, and 
neckerchief. While doing this, some 
one, and the only one whom] discov- 
ered clinging to the ship's timbers, was 
suddenly washed from his hold, and 
extending his arms grasped my .necker- 
chief behind, and we sunk together; 
pushed for breath myself, it was no time 
for ceremony, the next hold I. perhaps 
could not disengage, and I was not 
so beside myself as by attempting to 
assist another to ensure certain death 
to both. I therefore quickly untied 


my neckerchief; be sunk with it in 


his hand, and I saw him nomore.. I . 


presuined he was a passenger from his 
white shirt; and from bis great size, 
Senior Monasteria, a Spanish engineer. 
While under water, I in a moment 
stripped myself, and again rose to the 
surface, divested of all covering but 
my shirt; my jeg hung down useless 
in the water ; besides which, ], “ad 
s-veral cuts in my feet, several br. ses 
upon my ribs, and a large cut over my 
leit eye, through which the chilling 
coldness ¢~ the water struck to the hea. i. 
Although always an expert swimmer, 
1 found I could barely keep myself 
above water. Fearless before of wind 
and water, I was now puzzled ; for 
swimming, even with health and whole 
bones was unavailing in a’sea like this. 
Hitbeeto | bad seen no land, but was 
swept and carried along by every sea 
which came over me, and I resolved 
to get hold of the first thing I fell ia 
with, and guin breath, of which I was 
very short. I soon seized hold of a 
bale of goods, but it being wet and 
heavy was of uo use, for every sea roll- 
ed over me, and I quitted it nearly ex- 
hausted. I saw sumberless pieces of 
the wreck, and was in constant danger 
of being struck by some which I often 
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avoided by diving and scrambling from, but without success. I was much fa- 
but which the prodigious seas would tigued and could scarcely keep bold of 
wholly overwhelm. the crate, for every sea would sweep 

I stood this hard buffeting for a- us at least ten feet before it. I had al- 
bout a dozen seas, and nature was fast most despaired of the land’s being near, 
retreating from the conflict ; being des- and was fearful that at last it might 
perately pushed for breath, as 1 could prove only a shoal. Still however,hold- 
draw but little in the short interval of ing on with hopeless indifference, | 
the seas. I had now been nearly helf soon after observed a sudden lull, and 
an hour in the water, and half the time that the waves were nota third so vio- 
underneath it ; disabled as I was, J had Jent. I shook myself, and reused my 


withstood beyond my hopes this war 
of elements, but my breath now desert- 


ed me like the flash of a taper, and an- 
oO 

Suffocated and stran- 

_ led, I-gqsged twice with a convulsive 


leap.- 1, Wes in vain, another sea swept 
over the, I saw death inevitable, terri- 
bie, and face to face. I had but time 
withag [set breath to say involuntarily 
the ejaculation, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit,” and quickly suok many 
feet under water without the least, or 
most distant hope of again seeing the 
light, but with the fullest assurance I 
> had taken a last view of transient ob- 
jects, and till the last trump summoned 
all hands I should mseno more. My 
senses with my breath also forsook me, 
aad for a moment my mind was filled 
with the most singular and delightful 
seusations, seemingly in an enrapturing 
dream. This, however, was as mo- 
anentary as it- was wonderful. Whether 
fre- ‘he violence of a wave which then 

-wc' over me, or by the pain of the 
wounds ard chill of the water, I am not 
certain by what means, I was soon 
brought to my senses, andr se again 
to the surface seemingly refreshed ; 
on looking around I distinctly discover- 
ed a few fathoms from me, as if su- 
pernaturally throwo in my way, some- 
thing large and light, for it kept con- 
stantly above the waves; J exerted my 
remaining power, aod reached it. It 
was a large crate containing nothing 
bet straw ; Clinging to this I soon re- 

vered breath, as its buoyancy kept 
it high above the seas. After holding 
to this some length of time, and con- 
staotly turning it round as my weight 
pulled it over towards me, I still kept 
courage,and dropped myself frequently 
down without quitting my bold with the 
earnest hope vi touchiag the botiom, 


truck out every perticle of my foot touched the ground. 


drowsy spirits, looked round and found 
myself inside the breakers! I ie 
again dro myself down and with 
a nacate T found 
it was of sand, and ina few moments 
I got up to about breast high in the wa- 
ter, and then by shoving myzelf forward 
by leg and arms, soon crawled out upon 
the beach. Thus, after being more 
than half an bour in the water and ma- 
king my way for nearly three quarters 
ofa mile through a tremendous sea at 
midnight, J at last found-myself upon a 
desert beach, certain that no one could 
have reached ten fathoms from the ship, 
which in an hour and a half ufter she 
first struck was scattered in pieces on 
the strand. Some idea may be had of 
the violence of the elements, when not 
a single nast came on shore entire, and 
Out of twenty-three persons, among 
whom were four stout African slaves, 
whose constant practice of swimming 
renders them almust amphibious, but 
one body came on shore that night. 
The remainder, buried by the first wave, 
came vot on shore till nine days after- 
wards, 

Amazed and nearly stunned, I at- 
tempted to stand, but my leg relused its 
oftive,and I tell backward to the ground, 
burt by the fall, and the blood stream- 
ing from several wounds. Half frantic 
with pain, and the severe wintry weath- 
er, a groan for the first time escap- 
ed me. Here as I lay extended on the’ 
earth, I repeatedly wished for death, 
for his stroke would have been welcome. 
Then I could have met bis face not as 
the grim visage ot the dread king of ter- 
rors but as the hope-inspiring counten- 
ance of meek-eyed mercy. I consid- 
ered the fate of my companions tar 
more ha;py than my own, for their 
sufferings though severe were but mo- 
mentary, while mine were peshaps te - 
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be protracted till struggling nature slow- 
ly giving way, sunk under misery at its 
utmost stretch. Sufferings so acute, } 
determined notto endure. .The dread 
alternative therefore was soon chosen, 
und [ resolved to put an end tomy ex- 
istence by the first means chance should 
throw in my power. 

I had a firm opinion that the shore 
was a barren and desolate country, 
without athabitants for a great distance, 
with no chance of being discovered, 
impenetrable from swamps and shrub- 
bery ; and not being able to move with- 
outtorture, I should certainly not sur- 
vive till the morning. Groping my 
way at the edge of the water, I felt 
something large, and found to my sur- 
prise a pipe of wine; here was the 
lowest part of the cargo on shore be- 
fore me. 
knocking my bead against it, and dash- 
log out my brains, but doubted my 
strength to give a blow sufficient. A 
second thought most bappily struck me ; 
the cask was big enough to contain 
me, and by knocking in the head, if pos- 
sible, would, if placed in a favourable 
position, be a complete shelter from 
the horrible cold. Hope once more 
brightened, and gave me triple vigour. 
Groping farther round, I found sev- 
eral sticks of wood, dunnage to the 
pipes, and taking up one, I got round 
to the upper head and by repeated 
strokes made a breach, the wine spirted 
out thro’ the crevices; I drank some, 
aud then continued my strokes with re- 
newed force. The head at Jast was 
entirely stove in, the wine washed out 
over me, the touch of which to my fro- 
zen carcase was electric,and most agree- 
able. I then placed two pieces of the 
head staves into the bilge or bottom of 
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me bailing ; J was however too fatigued. 
to remove. Atdaybreuk I looked out 
of the cask and beheld a large sandy 
beach covered to a great extent on each 
side of me with the wreck, but not a 
vestige of the ship as long as the pump, 
or any thing moving except the gulls. 
In fact I was assured on first reaching 
the shore that 010 mortal alone could 
make bis way thro’ such seas, in such a 
night, to the land. My own  abgtee 
tion I considered as falling but little 
short of a miracle. A shipwreck so sud- 
den, an escape so singular, the uproar 
I bed witnessed, and the sight now be- 
fore me, my scattered senses could 
scarcely conceive real; I for some time 
actually doubted myself awake, for it 
seemed like an horrible dream. 

I then again composed myself in the 


I was upon the point of cask, and owing to pain, the fumes of 


the wine, and great exertion, I remain- 
ed during this day sheng Aickenardheas sa 
ina trance-like stupor. ‘Towards sunset, 
I was fearful of being carried away by 
the return of the water, during the ap- 
proaching night, with the pipe. In this 
dangerous situation, I reluctantly crawl- 
ed out of the cask, and ho'ding up mv 
useless leg from trailing on the ground, 
and hitching myself backward, with my 
right hand, I gained in this manner the 
foot of asand bill furtherup the beach. 
[crawled up this as bigh my strength 
would rermit, to be [ree from the reach 
of the sea, and as night was now fast 
approaching, it was in vain to look far- 
ther fora shelter. Finding no refuge 
above the ground, I resolved to seck 
one below it,and dug a large hole in the 
sand on thetop of the hill,got into it, and 
with my disabled leg undermost, pull- 
ing and raking the sand over me, laid 
down. The sand and a shirt were my 


the cusk,to make it square and level,and only covering—The weather was ex- 
crowded in. It seemed and felt like tremely cold, the sand wet, and during 
an oven. I had all this time been part- the night it rained and blew tremen- 
ly in the water at the edge of the surf, dously ; the wet sund drifting around 
which now came into the cask at every in smothering showers covered ev 

wave, which kept me constantly throw- part of me, and repeatedly filling my 
ing it out with my left hand as I lay hair, ears, nose, eyes, and mouth, kept 
upoo my back as the least painful po- megonstantly spitting it out to prevent 
sition. This labour I was obliged to suffocation; while the weather cem- 
continue during the remainder of the pélled me to sit up and thrash my:zelf 
night till towards morning, when the every ten minutes to prevent freezing. 
wind somewhat abated, the tide ebbed, Once I resolved to shift my position to 
and the surf retreating, no losger kept get under the lee or into some hollow 
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upon the sheltering side, and I accord- 
ingly crawled to some distance, I knew 
not in what direction, owing to extreme 
darkness, and made another hole, then 
thrashing my arms for some time, again 
laid down, covering myself as before 
with sand to resist the cold. Such was 
my bed, and such the manner ia which 
I passed this night, alone, on a desert 
beack, in a foreign land, while the wild 
beasts of the forest with their consoling 
music added an eochantng serenade ! 
Ja the morning I looked around, and 
observed I had got to the other side 
of the sand hill, in sight of a low and 
marshy country, but saw no sign of 
habitation or cattle. I made shift to 
get out of the sand. I now took a 
survey of myself; I looked like no- 
thing human, nothing in the likeness of 
any thing. upon earth or in the waters 
beneath ; covered with sores which 
were filled with sand, as were also my 
hair, eyebrows, beard, and whiskers ; 
my leg sweiled almost to the size of a 
wool sack, my left wrist out of joint, 
and hand swelled and useless ; my 
feet swelled and wrinkled like tripe, from 
remaining so long io the water, and both 
painful from numerous wounds: my 
body of all colours, as if a rainbow was 
wrapped round me aod withal nearly 
naked. I was indeed a figure too 
shocking to excite pity, too disabled to 
excite fear, and too monstrous for any 
sensation but astonishment. I descend- 
ed the slope of the hill, and slowly 
moved along for some time among the 
bushes that grew around, till I espied 
at some distance a low place among 
the grass and shrubbery, which I 
thought might contain water.—In half 
an hour, resting at intervals, T reached 
it, and found to my great joy I was not 
deceived. The water was clear, and 
excellent. J at first tried several differ- 
ent plans to get my mouth to the brook, 
at last lying at length on the ground, 
‘agg rolling up to it, IT succeeded. It 
was the most delicious draught I ever 
tasted, I drank an immoderate quantity, 
waited awhile and drank again. Laok- 
tng around I saw nothing but what 
indicated a barren and inhospitable 
waste, I was therefore compelled to 
make my way over the sand hills, and 
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regain the beaeh : a difficult task, which 
I however.surmounted and reached the 
beach about noon. 

The weather was still inauspicious 
and cloudy, the gale not much abated, 
and the sea continued to roar. When 
descending the slope, I had seen among 
the great mass of articles on the beach, 
a large wine cask, which lay at a short 
distance, with one head stove in by the 
sea, the other facing the windand sea, 
aod the mouth near the hill, which was 
a shelter in front. This was a fine house 
for me,and fortunately just what I wan- 
ted; I made towards it, entered it, and 
laid down being very weak and fatigu- 
ed; but J soon found the bare staves 
too hard for my. bare bones, and brui- 
sed carcase. I shortly after sallied out 
in search of a covering, and in hopes 
of finding some bed, mattrass, or blan- 
ket amoug the wreck. I took a survey 
of each side, and saw at a distance 
something that looked like a bed, but 
on comiog up toit, I found only a sack 
of white cotton wool, wet and heavy, 
which I could not remove. I then 
returned to the cask, rested awhile, 
and took another survey. I soon saw 
at a great distance down the beach, to- 
wards the water, some rolls of- cotton 
bagzing, of which we had a great num- 
ber on board, and again I started out 
in pursuit. I wasa long while in get- 
ting to them, and then found them so 
buried in the sand, that I was an bour 
in digging and clearing away the sand 
from around them. They were two 
large rolls like bed-tickings, standing up- 
right, with about twenty yards of one 
rolled round the otber. I unroiled one 
from the other, when I found the inside 
one still wet. [pushed it down, and 
rolled it along before ine, hitching my- 
self up to it, and then pushing it from 
me again. ‘Thus I got it up to the cask, 
and across its mouth, getting into which, 
J unrolled eight or ten fathoms, laid 
dowo in the cask, and pushed and 
spread it as ( could underneath m-. I 
then worolled as much more, and cover- 
ed myself with it. Though this was 
still wet. and covered,as was every thing 
else, with sund, I now thought myvelf 
very well off, and my situation very 
comfortable, compared to that of the 
last thisty hours. 
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Darkness soon eame on, and during quently stopping to thrash myself from 


this night extreme and raging thirst 

kept me awake, and pain kept me ccn- 

stantly shifting positions. Daylight at 

last appeared, my powers were too fee- 
ble to undertake a journey over the hiils 

to the watering-place, though I would 
have given my all,which was but a mis- 
erable remnant of life, for a draught of 
the life-giving element. I therefore re- 

solved upen searching among the pipes 
of wine, to find one which had its bung 
inclining downward, that the wine 
might rua out, if I could hammer out 
the bang. My bunger, however,almost 
equalled my thirst. While in my way 
to the wine, I espied at a short distance 
out of my course, a small keg, which 
I thought might possibly contain sal- 
mon,of which we had seyeral hundreds 
on board. I hitched towards it, but 
found it with one head out, and partly 
filled with sand. Nevertheless, I resol- 
ved to take it with me, and fill it with 
wine. Coming to the casks, I found 
one that answered, I soon procured a 
billet of wood, struck out the bung and 
applied my mouth to the hole, drinking 
a great quantity. I afterwards rinced 
the keg, and nearly filling it with wine, 
returned with it slowly to the cask. I 
set it outside and crawled in ; and be- 
gan to ruminate upon my condition. I 
found it would be impossible without 
succour, to move much longer about, 
and determined to remain at home dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, and if 
sufficient strength semained on the next, 
as my only chance of relief, to rig a 
kind of signal with a pole or small spar, 
of which there were many, and a piece 
of cotton stuff for a flag, that,if any ves- 
sel should approach near enough, she 
might observe it. My first thought of 
endeavouring to get off the small boat, 
which I saw at a great distance, and to 
rig a kind of sail, and steer for Monte 
Video, I now abandoned. It was a 
mad idea,and would have been imprac- 
ticable, as the »boat’s bottom, I after- 
wards learnt, was stove in. I knew 
that the next day I should be unable to 
make a farther search than I had done 

for provisions. as the method of getting 
along was slow and painful, being, as I 

betore observed, by hitching myself 


the cold.. And altho’ nothing was more 
probable than that the first savage who 
should discover me, would instantly 
murder me, as an impediment to plun- 
der, I was prepared for bis knife; and 
that my apprehensions were not grouad- 
less, the sequel too mournfully sbows. 
But a certain presentiment of relief sull 
upheld my spirits,which were never less 
depressed than upon this occasion. I 
remembered that the great Director still 
had not forsaken me, since “ God is 
ever present, ever felt, in the wide waste 
asin the city full.” Every thing there- 
fore considered, to wait with fortitude 
the will of Heaven was my ultimate de- 
termination. I was oow more comfort- 
ably situated than at any previous pe- 
riod, and I began to amuse myself by 
singing a few songs. I had a covering 
inside, and a keg of good wine outside. 
One song, if not with energy, was sung 
with great feeling, it was the well- 
knowo and classical song of “* How 
blest a life a sailor leads,” &c. After 
this, by repeated drinking, owing to my 
excessive thirst, I was throwa into a 
doze of about half an bour. I soon a- 
woke, and to beguile my feelings, began 
upon a psalm tune, and sung several to 
quiet the emotions caused by hunger, 
thirst, and pain. It was now three days 
and nights since I had tasted food, aud 
my taper of life began to glimmer in the 
socket. How I survived these scenes of 
accumalated misery so long, when but 
barely alive on first gaining the shore, I 
scarcely can teil; the retrospect even 
now astonishes me. But frail mortality 
could resist no longer. My strength 
had utterly failed. I hailed the approach- 
ing night as the termination of my 
cares ; considered the mean covering 
over me as my shroud, and the cask as 
my coffin,and waited with fortitude the 
hour of dissolution. But the next was 
the hour of deliverance! About four 
o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday phe 
auspicious 20th of September, | was 
aroused from my reveries by the sound 
of a horse’s feet. Uncertain and care- 
less who appeared, whether a friend or 
an enemy, I waited his approach with 
calinness, being absolutely indifferent in 
my choice “to sleep or die.” At the 


backward with my right hand, aad fre- next moment, a horse with a rider stop- 
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ped before the cask. I hailed in Spanish 
faintly “ Amzgo,” friend. He inatantly 
alighted, and, struck at such a ghastly 
spectacle, as J then exhibited, be recoil- 
ed a few paces backward. Recover- 
ing soon from bis dismay by seeing my 
helpless condition, he advanced, and 
stooped to learn by what strange means 
“I had outlived the general wreck. He 
was a young man, a Creole, or half In- 
dian,of benevolent features, and dressed 
partly in the Indian method. I told 
my talein a few words, concluding by 
asking him the distance of a habitation, 
and the possibility of my reaching it, if 
he could bring assistance that day, and 
ee that he should be rewarded 
r his kindness. “ In a few hours,” 
said he, “ I can return with assistance, 
as the next rancho, or hut, is but little 
more than a league.” He then expres- 
sed his surprise at my providential es- 
cape, made the sign of the cross on his 
breast, praised St. George as my special 
rver; said I was fortunate in speak- 

ing the language so fluently, and that I 
was greatly soin being discovered, by 
hin, whose mother, he said,lived at the 
Nearest cottage, whither I should be 
conveyed. He said if I had fallen into 
the hands of the savages, they would 
certainly bave dispatched me, for they 
were merciless and ferocious. ‘ But, 
first,” added he, “ Ill bring you some- 
thing to eat, for you look half-starved.” 
{n about ap hour, he re-appeared 
bringing a warm sausage, and some 
mouldy bread, wrapped up in a towel. 
I greedily seized it,thinking I could de- 
vour it at once, but was disappointed 
to find I could not swallow a mouthful, 
my throat being contracted, close, and 
sore.——As he was planning the means 
of my removal, IJ left it wholly to his 
care, and only requested to be convey- 
ed to a place of shelter and safety. He 
then made his lasso, a line of green hide, 
with which they catch wild horses, fast 
to the handle of the largest trunk, and 
drote off. Shortly after he had gone, a 
savage, or Guacha, of a fierce and mur- 
derous countenance rode up, alighted 
from his horse, and roughly asked who 
I was. Ireplied,a shipwrecked seaman. 
“ Are you the captain 2?” ‘* No,’ Ian- 
swered, ‘I was the mate, and had pre- 
tiously been discovered by a person, 
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who had just left me to return with as- 
sistance,” He asked me the road he took. 
I told him, when he sprang upon his 
horse, and galloped off in the direction 
the other had taken. 

He soon after re-appeared at the cask, 
with some others, seemingly with a 
resolution of putting me to instant 
death ; but most happily, the re- 
appearance of my deliverer with bis 
father and several slaves compelled them 
to alter their design, and they went off 
to plunder, abandoning their borrid pur- 
pose. My friend advised me to permit 
him to dress me in some clothes from a 
passenger's trunk, which they then broke 
open, alledging that in my present ap- 
pearance, I should be taken for a com- 
mon sailor,and that, clothed in a decent 
manner, I should gain among them 
more advantage, respect, and comfort. 
I accordingly suffered the painful ope- 
ration of dressing, but my leg, being so 
greatly swelled, prevented my getting 
over it any thing but a pair of loose 
drawers. I also got on a surtout and 
waistcoat. I was then with difficulty 
lifted upon the back of a horse, and my 
discoverer got up before me, Holding 
on to him, I had strength sufficient to 
keep myself in ao upright position. I 
had just been seated on the back of the 
animal, when the general (Ortigues) 
who commanded the troops in that 
quarter, came up with a guard of sol- 
diers and several others. 

We arrived, at last, near dusk, ata 
small cottage. A number of lafge dogs 
gave notice of our approach, but were 
soon silenced by my companions, who 
assisted me gently to dismount. I was 
welcomed, with many blessings, by the 
old woman, carried inté the house, seat- 
ed in achair, and stripped of my wet 
clothes, and put into as good a bed as 
the hut afforded. This rancho was @ 
small place of only one apartment, built 
like all others, of cane fastened together 
with strips of green hide, plaistered with 
mud, and a thatched coof. A fowl 
was killed by the old woman, and some 
good broth made and given me, After 
this, my leg was washed witb hot vin- 
egar, and my wounds dressed as well 
as cifcumstances would admit. I con- 
sidered myself as peculiarly fortunate in 
falling into the hands, and being uader 
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the care of, one of those allevidtors of 


fvor. 4 
writing, and a chopping block: this I 


calamity, those indispensable attendants placed between my legs on the bed, 


of the bed of sickness, where is devel- 
oped the most estimable and endearing 
traits of character, usefulness, patience, 
and compassion,—an hospitabie old 
woman. During the night, I draifk a 

t quantity, both of wine and water, 
Whe old woman had wrapped two juok 
bottles, filled with boiling water, and 
placed them against my feet, at the foot 
of the bed. My feet were much swoll- 
en and wrinkled, and almost without 
feeling. 
artificial heat to the blood, though well 
intended, had a most pernicious effect, 


gtagnating, corrupting, and destroying its 


natural temperature, and causing great 
pain: its effects were felt for many 
months afterwards. This night I slept 
but little. The rays of the sua breaking 
into the room, announced the morning 
of the sabbath, and I could,in trutb,bail 
it as a welcome and sweet day of rest. 
I now took a view of the apartment 
and furniture. The room was partly 
“separated by a partition of cane-poles ; 
inside of which, slept the old woman 
and her two younger sons, upon the 
floor, as there was but one bedstead, 
upon which J lay. Her eldest son, 
my discoverer, lay near me wrapped up 
in his pauncho, or blanket.* At the 
farther end of the hovel was kept con- 
stantly buroing, upon a table, on each 
side of a crucifix, two candles, which is 
an invariable custom when any one lies 
dangerously sick. A separate hut for 
the kitchen was built outside. The fur- 
niture consisted of a few hide-bottomed 
chairs, some hide sacks and baskets, a 
hide sieve, and a few other articles, of 
which hide was the principal material. 
The next day theGeneral again came, 

- bringing with him several bottles of 
wire and cordial, taken from the beach. 
J desired him to inform me if it was 
sagas to send a letter to Monte Vi- 
He replied that it was difficult, 

as there was but little intercourse, but 
that he knew of a patriot officer, who, 
having a passport, would in a few days 
_ gotothe city. I therefore, next day 
procured of the old woman muterials for 


4 * ane oe Lene a su who was a 
paniard, lived in another but,at a relation’ 
tor fear of the Guachas. rs _ 


The sudden application of 


covering it with a piece of baize, and 
commenced writing. It was a tedious 
business, and I could sit up no longer 
than to write one lite at atime. J, 
however, finished this necessary duty, 
and wrote two letters, one directed to 
W. P. White, Esq. who was the only 

rson I was acquainted with in Monte 

ideo, and another to the owners in 
Buenos Ayres, ‘These I gave to the 
General, who in two days forwarded 
them to the Capital. 

My discoverer, Pedro, was employed 
this day, with two slaves, in recovering 
some articles and provisions from the 
beach, which, he said, was now cov- 
ered with natives, breaking open trunks, 
chests and bales of goods, staving in 
casks of wine when any wanted to 
drink, and exhibiting a confused scene 
of plunder, fighting,aod wanton waste. 
The Iudians bere are generally 
of great size, long black hair haoging 
like snakes down their shoulders, long 
bushy beards, and mustaches, a coarse 
blanket wrapped round the middle, and 
another, with a hole, through which 
they thrust their heads, hung down their 
backs, a turban, or handkerchief on 
their heads, horse-skin boots, sipped 
from the animal's leg, and worn raw into 
the shape of the feet. These, with a 
sword nearly a fathom long, in a0 Iron 
ecabbard, gave them a most hornble 
appesrance, They, indeed, looked 
like demons. All wore large knives 
stuck m a sheath in their blanket bebind, 
which they made use of for every pur- 
pose, to kill cattle, cut up beef, eat 
meat, and stab their fellow-creatures. 
The General came, in the evening, with 
several soldiers, and, at our earnest re- 


quest, left a guard of three for our de~ 
fence,. who were well armed. 


I had, about this time, a great many 


visitors, who all considered me highly 
favoured by my patron saint, to whom 
they attributed my “ hair-breadth 
scapes,” 
old women, who came upon horseback” 
from different parts to barter their com— 
modities. 
among them respecting my fever, leg, 
and bruises ; and they recommended 
a large leaf of an herb which growe 


Among them were many 


A consultation was held 
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in those countries, which, dipped in hot 
oil and vinegar, had a wonderful and 
salutary effect. Although the applica- 
tion was acutely painful daring several 
nights, the swelling greatly subsided, 
excepting about the knee. During this 
time, I could not shift positions without 
great pain ; and [ could instantly per- 
ceive a change of the wind upon the 
least motion, from electric pain. It 
was the work of half an hour to turn 
sometimes in bed. My appetite was 
raging, and though I could not get so 
much as I wanted, owing to the care of 
my attendants, I ate immense quanti- 
ties, and drank all that came within my 
reach, always keeping bottles of liquor 
under my pillow, for my night’s supply. 
I kept one small boy constantly briag- 
ing water, of which, during ten days, I 
believe I drank fifty gallons, besides 
half'a dozen bottles of cordial, a dozen 
of wine, ten gallons of the same in a 
keg, and several bottles of other liquors, 
all of which Pedro had saved from the 
beach. I would frequently whistle 
and sing to beguile the pain, and the 
old woman would ask the reason. I 
told her I sung to kill the pain ; but I 
saw she often thought from my strange 
behaviour, that my fever and anguish 
had rendered me delirious. My appre- 
hension, however, of the savages, in 
this weak state, and nervous debslity of 
body and mind gave me, incessant anx- 
jety : expecting every night that they 
would Lreak in, anu knowing their mer- 
ciless ferocity. The constant barking 
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relieved by the arrival of two clerks,an 
Englishman and a Spaniard,from Moate 
Video, in consequence of receiving my 
letter, from the house of the consignees, 
in order to effect my removal to the 
city, and endeavour to secure some part 
ofthe property. The latter they found 
totally impossible, nothing of value be- 
ing found on the strand, every thing 
baving been carried off up country by 
the natives, I was extremely rejoiced 
at their appearance, and we concerted 
plans for my depasture. They slept 
ove night at the hut, and next day,Sun- 
day, departed, having seen sufficient of 
the character of the natives,and glad that 
they had escaped the knives of the 
guuchas, and vowing they would not 
venture their lives again among such a 
murderous crew fur the value of a ship 
and cargo. 

The cannibals were daily and hourly 
growing more inexorable, and the dan- 
ger every moment increased. I bad 
every reasun to believe that on this 
night they intended to make a desperate 
attack upon the cottage, and to have 
murdered all in their power,hed not the 
fortunate arrival, at about sunset, of the 
long-wished-for cart, with a driver and 
guide, both armed, put them io fear. 
These were a valuable addition to our 
force, and this oight, during which they 
slept in the hut, I felt less appreheon- ” 
sive of danger. ‘To death, and to dan- 
ger the mostterrific, I had been exposed, 
and had faced them with manly fortitude. 
I had escaped from wild beasts, and 


of the watchful dogs, giving notice of met the fury of the elements without 


their approach, sounded like a sum- 
mons bell. One night when all had re- 
tired to rest, and the guards lay snoring 
upon the floor, the dogs set up a roar- 
ing yell, and soon after we heard the 
approach of footsteps, and a ‘violent 
thuinping at the door. Pedro aroused 
the guards, and opened it, and the 
guards and old woman prepared for de- 
fence. I saw by the moonshine, five 
hideous looking fellows, armed with 
swords and bayonets, standing before 
thedoor. A sharp parley ensued be- 
tween them and the guard. 


sbrinking ; but tbe horrid prospect of 
having my flesh gashed and lacerated, 
and my linibs cut asunder by the knives 
of the savages, rave me infinite anguish, 
and boiling with rage and indignation, 
l could almost, at times, had it been in 
my power, have seized indiscriminate 
destruction, and, like Samson of old, 
have sacrificed my life to relieve it from 
such a state of torturing suspense,and to 
aa revenge upon the blood-thirsty ruf- 
ns. 


The tenth day came, and we were to 


They depart.—A great number of blankets 


thought proper to make a speedy re- and coverings were thrown over me af- 
treat, stealing, in their way, a horse ter I was in the cart.—I shook the hands 


from the field. 


of the kind old woman and my deliv- 


On the eighth day, I was agreeably erer most heartily. A crowd of rising 
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emotions almost stifled my expressions 
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wasended. But as a faithful narrator, 


of gratitude and started the tears of 1 am constrained to give its me.ancho- 


overpowered feelings. I left them with 


ly sequel. After [had been in Monte 


fervent benedictions, and we drove off Video about six weeks, I received the 


slowly on our way, and arrived about 
two o'clock at the gates of Monte Video. 
—The novelty of the sight drew maify 
to the windows, as I lay upon my back 
in the cart,fairly exposed to their view 
and wonder. We stopped at the house 
of an English mercuant, the consignee, 
who immediately came out, and with 
many friendly congratulations, assisted 


« hisslaves in carrying me up statrs, 


Here I was confined for nearly twen- 
ty days, and my leg was now shrunk 
and withered to as great an extreme as 
it was swelled before. By unexampled 
kindness I daily improved, and io three 
weuks was able to leave the room, and 
sit outside the chamber upon the walk. 
One of the owners of the ship happen- 
ing at this time to be in Monte Video, 
speedily came to visit me and hear the 
account of the loss of his ship. When 
I had finished, and when he had heard 
of the hospitality of the old woman at 
the cottage, he immediately proposed a 
subscription among the merchants for 


shocking intelligence, that,on the sight 
of the same day on which I left the 
cottage, the barbarous and merciless 
savages attacked and entered the hot of 
the old woman, and finding no opposi- 
tion, as the guards had gone to the 
encampment, plundered the hut of all 
she possessed, wounded the slaves who 
opposed them, and after repeatedly 
stabbing my worthy deliverer, finished 
with cutting hia throat from ear to ear ! 
How just are the words of the poet, 
“The ways of Heaven aredark and 
intricate. Man puzzled in mazes and 
perplexed with errors, sees not with 
bow much art the windings turn, nor 
where the regular confusion ends.” 

I was now rapidly gaining strength ; 
my leg I could bear my weight on, and 
after remaining here for two months, I 
was able to take passage for Buenos 
Ayres, distant about a hundred and 
ten miles further up, and upon the 
opposite side of the river. I arrived 
there next day, and found a great num- 


her recompence and relief, regardless of ber of acquaintance, who were very 


his own loss, though he was half owner 
of the ship, and that uninsured. 

While under this hospitable roof, all 
“that could contribute to alleviate pain, 
every thing that could add to my con- 
venience and comfort, kindness, which 
left not a wish ungratified, I enjoyed 
in its fullest extent. ‘Though a distres- 
sed foreigner, 1 was treated as a broth- 
er, and though a stranger, ever welcome 
to their board. For three weeks while 
on the bed of sickness, I was visited 
every morning by the worthy merchant, 
who, with his own hands would dress 
my wounds,thus emulating the example 
of the good Samaritan. = *’. 

It would be well if bere I could 
conclude, and if here the hapless tale 


— 


kind and friendly. A subscription was 
directly handed round among the Eng- 
lish merchants, by the goodness of the 
owners, and about four hundred dollars 
were subscribed and collected for my 
benefit. Two hundred dollars were 
likewise collected for the relief of the old 
woman at the cottage, and about two 
hundred more previously inMonte Vi- 
deo, and sent down ‘to her. 

I remained some months in Buenos 
Ayres, on account of lameness,and sail- 
ed from thence July 12th, 1818, and 
arrived at Baltimore, on the twelfth of 
September. On Sunday morning, 
October fourth, I arnved in Boston after 
an absence of two years and three 
months. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


From the London Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


MODERN RBLICS. 


brought back from Pans to the monas- 


ATHER G., a Jesuit, expresses tery of St. Peter at Erfurt :-— Among 
himself as follows, respecting the the relics are many highly valuable, 
treasures of art, &c. which have been which may be regarded as diamonds of 


¥ 
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the finest water ; as, for example, nine 
of the skulls of the 11,000 virgins, a 
Piece of a gown of the Virgin Mary, the 
tuning-hammer belonging to David’s 
harp, and many other similar treasures : 
in comparison with which the French 
contributions are as nothing.” 


FRENCH IDEAS OF ENGLISH COOKERY. 

In La Cuisiniere Burgeoise edition 
of 1816, we find two dishes denomina- 
ted English, and undoubtedly calculated 
to gratify our countrymen, who trans- 
portao English appetite to the banks of 
the Seine : these are,— Rosbif de mou- 
ton a P Anglaise, and rosbif d'agneau 
a Anglaise ; that is to say, reast beef 
of mutton, and roast beef of lamb, in the 
English manner. We do not feel it 
necessary to add the recipes, assured 
that no English cook would follow 
them,-nor English gourmand discover 
what was served up to him. 

LAW. 

To him that goes to law nine things 
are requisite: 

Io the first place a good deal of money. 
2dly. A good deal of patience. 

3dly. A good cause. 

Ahly. A good attorney. 

Sthly. Guod counsel. 

Gthly. Good evidence, 

7thly. A good jury. 

Sthly. A good judge. 

Aod 9thly. Good luck. 

TENPORA MUTANTOR. 

In the seventh century, Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was cele- 
brated, tbrough all the western church, 
for writing a penitential, or treatise to 
direct what penance should be enjoined 
for certain crimes, Among other mat- 
ters, persons newly married were com- 
manded to abstain from entering a 
church for thirty days, and to repent 
for fifteen !— History of Dissenters, by 
Bogue and Bennet ; vol. 1. p. 15. 

In the rubric of the Churcn of Eng- 
Jand, at the end of the “ Form of So- 
lemnization of Matrimony,” as it stands 
in the Prayer Books of the nineteenth 
century, is the following directions :— 
“ It is convenient that the new-married 
persons should receive the Holy Com- 
munion at the time of their marriage, 
or at the first opportunity after their 
marriuge.” 


Modern Relics—Law—England in the 17th Century. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 181%, 
ENGLAND IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


Count Oxenstiern, who had been 
three times ambassador from the court 
of Sweden to that of England in the 
former part of the seventeenth century. 
drew the following sketch of this coun- 
try, which some may think not very far 
from the truth at the present period. 

‘‘ England, without dispute, is the 
queen of isles, the empire and arsenal 
of Neptune. She is at the same time 
the Peru of Europe, the kingdom of 
Bacchus, the school of Epicurus, the 
academy of Venus, the country of Mars, 
the abode of Minerva, the support of 
Holland, the sceurge of France, the 
purgatory of partisans of opposition, 
and the paradise of those of liberty. 
The women are handsome, but their 
beauty is attended with something very 
insipid. Bravery there, is, as it were, 
natural to the men, but carried to ar 
excess that approaches to savageness. 
Wit and judgment reign there, and per- 
haps more than in any other country 
whatever; but they produce a certain 
air of pride which considerably dimin- 
ishes their merit. "Tis there, one muy 
say, that fortune distributes her favours 
abundantly ; but these islanders are ig- 
norant of the use they ought to make 
of them to strangers, as the courtiers 
and their taste are the only objects of 
their liberality. ‘Their language is an 
odd mixture of almost all the tongues 
of Europe : but with this advastage, 
that it expresses itself the best of all of 
them : in short, ’tis a nation where no- 
thing is wanting to its happiness but to 
know how to enjoy it. Her natural 
restlessness and extreme jeaiousy lor 
liberty and property have often plunged 
her into civil wars, which have laid fer 
within six ipches of her destruction. 
The three jorroies 1 made there having 
let me into their manners, I venture to 
assert that itis the must deiightlul coun- 
try in the world for young gentlemen to 
be amused in, provided they are mase 
ters of the language, and able to sup- 
port the expence ; and if the high road 
to hell be sown with delights and viea- 
Sure, you must necessarily pass through -: 
England to goto it.” : 
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STRAT AGEMS. 

In the reign of James the second, 
Robert Ferguson, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, who had plotted against the gov- 
ernment, fled from justice to the city of 
Ediaburgh, when perceiving that be 
was closely pursued, aud that the gates 
were shut to prevent his escape, he had 
recourse to a device which men of less 
cunning would have considered as the 
certain means of destruction. Instead 
of secreting himself in a cellar or garret, 
and putting confidence in strangers, he 
went to the towa prisoa, where he knew 
an old acquaintance was confined, and 
there he remained concealed till the 
search being over and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
bis business, The same man, «after the 
unfortunate affair io which the Duke of 
Monmouth perished, with whom he 
acted as secretary, had a still more nar- 
row escape, Ferguson knew that a 
proclamation was: issusd out against 
him, and his person was so very re- 
markable, that he could hardly entertain 
the least hopes of eluding pursuit. Be- 
ing, however, a man of great presence 
of mind, he made the best of his way 
for the coast; but instead of passing 
along bye-roads, or through little vil- 
lages, he entered the largest towns, and 
fearlessly put up at the best inns. At 
oae place in Dorsetshire, where his 
danger was the greatest, he found that 
the principal inn was kept by the mayor, 
which circumstance made him choose 
that very house for his quarters. Here 
he came towards evening, ordered a 
handsome supper, to which he iavited 
the company of the landlord and his 
wife. _ In the middle of the repast the 
mayor received a message desiring him 
to grant a search warraat for the appre- 
hension of one Ferguson. The magis- 
trate in consequence being obliged to 
retire for the discharge of his official 
duty, made an apology to his guest, 
and at the same time acquainted bim 
with the reason of his absence. On his 
return the conversation fell upon the 
subject of the fugitive and the offences 
with which he stood charged. Fergu- 
con, who knew that too much ardour 
in condemning frequently betrays con- 
sciousness of guilt, aad that an attempt 
to palliate crime is apt to create suspi- 


Stratagerms—Smolle’s Tomb. 
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cion, both which are the errors of little 
cunning, commended the zeal of the 
magistrate with that discreet coolness 
which generally accompanies modera- 
tion and honesty, and then deviated 
imperceptibly to topics best calculated 
for his own security. The evening 
away pleasantly, and Fergusoa 
lay till pretty late in the morning, when 
he arose confident enough of his being 
safe while io that house, but not so sure 
of getting out of the town to the sea 
aide. In order to obviate this difficulty, 
he called for breakfast, and again de- 
sired the company of his worship, with 
whose conversation he affected to be so 
much pleased, that he promised if the 
Mayor would ride to the next town, 
and spend the evening with him, he 
would stop and take dinner. ‘This flat- 
tery won the affection of the bost, who 
very readily complied, and thas Fergu- 
son in the company of the magistrate, 
passed safely through that town and the 
neighbourhood without being at all sus- 
ted. He then got a passage to Hol- 
land, and returned from thence with the 
Prince of Orange. 


SmoLLett’s Tows.-—Situated on the 
banks of the Arno, between Leghorn 
and Pisa, in the most romantic spot that 
even the vivid imagination of an Italian 
could select, rises the tomb of our coun- 
tryman Sinollett, the author of Roderick 
Random, &c. It is of a plain octago- 
nal form, about thirty feet in height, and 
six feet in diameter at the base, which 
forms an apartment, to which there are 
three doors. ‘The English who visit it 
from the port of Leghorn, have erected 
a-plain marble table, surrounded by 
stone seats within ; and scarce a vessel 
arrives, but the officers and crews pay & 
visit to Smollett’s tomb, and do homage 
to his memory in sacrifices of the most 
generous ‘* lachryme christi ” wine. 

It is worthy of remark, that the tomb 
ia covered with laurel, so that scarce & 
stone can be seen, and it is even hound 
up to to clear the entrance at the doors. 

The layrel grows wild in all parts of 
Tuscany, and the homage of friends 
has planted many a slip on the tomb of 
departed genius. Four marble slabs are 

laced inside, with suitable inscriptions 
in the Italian, Latin, Greek, and En- 
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glish languages. The Italian runs 


thus:— 


Stranger! respeet the name of TOBIAS SMOLLETT 
An Englishman, 
A man of letters and playful genius; 
He died 
Contented in Tuseany, 
His soul 
Requires your prayers, 


LATIN, 


He knew every thing——he loved every one. 
Familiar with past 
and 
Present ages, 
His works merit a place by the side 
of 
Boccaccio, 
Pray for his soul. 


J. B. 


8. 


The Greek inscription has been thus 
translated ; T am not competent to say 
but a better may be given :— 


Here Smollett rests, 
A Citizen of the world, 
A Xenophon and an Hippocrates, 
A Terence and a Boccaccio, 
If he had 
A native country, it was this; 
For here 
He chose to die: 
I was his friend 
J. PALLIONETTA. 


THE ENGLISH INSCRIPTION, 
** Patria cara caricr liberta.” 
The great historian of his day, 
Who rivall'd all but HUME below, 
Thou tread’st upon his lowly clay; 
Then let thy tears of raprure flow. 
The first of novelists he shone, 
The first of moralists was he, 
Who Nature's pencil waved alone, 
And painted man as he should be. 
Dumbarton’s vale in life’s gay prime 
Cherish’d this blussom of the North, 
Italia’s sweet and favoured clime 
Enshrines in death the man of worth. —+ 
J. H. B. 
There is much merit in the latter com- 
position: it has evidently been written 
bya Scotchman, The Factory at Leg- 
horn know not who placed the slab, 
€xcept that it was some person who 
brought it from Florence; the initials 
J.H. B. I have beard interpreted James 
Hay Beattie. I believe the Doctor 
Mever was in Italy ; whether he ever 
wrote such an inscription, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. ‘This little account may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. 
J. M. 
Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 
Aruengum. Vol. 4. 
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A certain Pope being informed that 
some Jews were desirous of an audience, 
said—** Jews ! No, how can they ex- 
pect to be admitted who were the mur- 
derers of our dear Sayiour!” But 
hearing afterwards they were much af- 
flicted at his refusal, having brought a 
very vaiuable present for his Holiness 
asa mark of their respect, he cried with 
a seemingly careless air, ‘* Well, well, 
admit them ; poor uninformed, ignorant 
wretches, they knew not what they were 
doing.” 

Vernet and Voltaire. — When Ver- 
net, the celebrated painter, visited Vol- 
taire for the first time, the author thus 
addressed him: ‘* Welcome, M. Ver- 
net! you are rising to immortality, for 
never were colours more brilliant or 
more durable than yours!” The Painter 
replied, ‘ My colours can never vie with 
your ink!’ and caught the hand of Vol- 
taire, which he was going to kiss with 
reverential awe, but the Poet snatched it 
away, modestly saying, “* What are you 
going to do? Surely ifyou kiss my 
hand, I must kiss your feet.” - 

cow TREE, 

Mr. Humboldt and his companions, 
in the course of their travels, heard an 
account of a tree which grows in the 
valleys of Aragua, the juice of which ig 
a nourishing milk, and which, from that 
circumstance, has received the name of 
the cow tree. ‘The tree is its general 
aspect resembles the chrysophyllum 
cainito ; its leaves are oblong, pototed, 
leathery, and alternate, marked with 
lateral veins, projecting downwards, 
they are parallel, and are ten inches 
long. When incisions are made into 
the trunk, it discharges abundantly a 
glutinous milk, moderately thick, with- 
out any acridness, and exhaling an 
agreeable balsamic odour. The travel- 
lers drank considerable quantities of it 
without experiencing any injurious 
effects ; its viscidity only rendering it 
rather unpleasant. The superintendent 
of the plantation assured them that the 
negroes acquired flesh during the season 
in which the cow-tree yields the great- 
est quantity of milk. When this fluid 
is exposed to the air, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of the oxygen 
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of the atmosphere, its surface becomes 
covered with membranes of a substance 
that appears to be of a decided animal 
nature, yellowish, thready, and of a 
cheesy consistence. These membranes, 
when separated from the more aqueous 
part of the fluid, are almost as elastic as 
caoutchouc ; but at the same time they 
are as much disposed to become putrid 
as gelatine. The natives give the name 
of cheese to the coagulum, which is 
separated by the contact of the air; in 
the course of five or six days it becomes 
sour. The milk, kept for some time in 
acorked phial, had deposited a little 
coagulum, and still exhaled its balsamic 
odour. Ifthe recent juice be mixed 
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with cold water, the coagulum is formed 
in small quantity only ; but the separa- 
tion of the viscid membranes occurs 
when it is placed in contact with nitrie 
acid. This remarkable tree seems to be 
peculiar to the Cordilliere du Littoral, 
especially from Barbula to the lake of 
Maracaybo. There are likewise some 
traces of itnear the village of San Mateo; 
and according to the account of M. 
Bredmeyer, ia the valley of Caucagua, 
three days’ journey to the east of the 
Caraccas. This naturalist has likewise 
described the vecetable milk of the cow- 
tree as possessing an agreeable flavour 
and an aromatic odour: the natives of 
Caucagua call it the milk-tree. 


VPreea the Ruropesa Magazine. 
FELIX ALVAREZ ; on, MANNERS IN SPAIN : 
GONTAINING DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF SOME OF THE PROMINENT EVENTS OF THE LATE 


" PONINSULAR WAR3 AND AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SPANISH CRAe 
RACTER ; INTERSPERSED WITH PIECES OF POETRY, ORIGINAL AND FROM THE SPANIOG. 


BY ALEXANDER R. C. DALLAS, ESQ. 


ADAME DE STAEL, we be- 
lieve, was the first writer who 
employed fiction as a medium of pour- 
traying modern national characters : 
and though Mr. Dallas’s Alvarez can 
by no means be placed on a par with 
her admired novel of Corinne ou 
UItalie, yet he has produced a work 
highly respectable in its execution, and 
interesting ia its incidents ; which are 
sustained to the last, and afford a more 
close and interesting view of the Span- 
ish character than is to be found in 
many bulky tomes of voyages and 
travels, 
Mr. Dallas enjoyed peculiar advan- 
‘ tages for observing the manners and 
characters of the Spaniards. Having 
been attached to the British army un- 
der General Graham (now Lord Lyne- 
doch, to whom this work is inscribed 
io a manly dedication), Mr. D. 1aforms 
us, that after the raising of the siege of 
Ciciz, he accompanied the forces 
through tbe whole of Spain ; and that 
on the returo of peag», he availed him- 
self of a season of leisure to comply 
with the request of his family, and 
retrace on paper, for their amusement, 
the very active scenes he had witaess- 


ed, and in which he had participated 

for several years. ; 
The fable of the tale is briefly as 

follows 3 a e 


Felix Alvarez, the son af a Spanish 


noble, learned, accomplished, and pos- » 


sessing a susceptible heart, repairs te 
Madrid at the time Napoleon Buona- 
parte had intruded his brother Joseph 
into the Spanish throne. Here he en- 


ters into all the dissipations of the me- 


tropolis, from which he is aroused by 
the celebrated insurrection of the 2d of 
May, 1808. Animated by the patri- 
otic spirit which influenced so large a 
portion of his countrymen oo that day, 
he was actively engaged in the attack 
on the French, and was dangerously 
wounded. On his recovery, being in- 


vited by his friend Moequera, (a secret 
spy of the French) to join the patriotic 
army, he repairs to Cadiz. Here he 


becomes enamoured of Ismena, a fair 
Aadalusian, who returns his affection ; 
and, arousing him from the vortex of 
dissipation, in which she saw him in 
danger of being absorbed, she procures 
him to be attached to the staff of a 
British general officer, Thus intro- 
duced into the army, Alvarez wes 
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present at the fording of the Lake of la probability of a vigorous resistance from 
Jarda, and the memorable battle of them, he went himself with Julian to 
Barrosa, where General Graham so the town of Marta, and procured @ 
eminently distinguished himself. Of quantity of tobacco, under the pretence 
these two achievements we have some of selling which, he iatended to intros 
interesting particulars, which we do duce himself into the venta, to be able 
not remember to have seen in print. to seize the favourable opportunity of 

Subsequently betrayed to the French attack. To this end the guerillas 
by the perfidious Mosquera, Alvarez crossed the Rio Magasca at different 
1s conducted to the head-quarters of times, and concealed themselves in the 
the general at San ier ba effects wood with which the venta is surround- 
hie escape in disguise. After travers- ed, all however sufficiently sear to it to 
ing the country, he arrives at his pater- be able to hear any signal that might 
nal mansion in the village of Las be given from it. Alvarez and San- 
Casas del Puerto ; he finds it plun- ches, with their tobacco, crossed the 
dered, and beholds the corpse of his river higher up, and got upon the road 
father suspended from a beam. A to-Cacere which led them to the venta. 
long and severe illness, accompanied “ As they approached it, they dis- 
by derangement, ensued for many covered several soldiers sitting before 
months. On the return of reason and the door smoking, whilst others were 
of health, Alvarez formed a band of employed in cleaning their accoutree 
guerillas from among the aurviving ments in a shed which adjoined the 
peasarts, bis neighbours, and began house, and where there were ten horse 
the ~--ccessful career of vengeance, es ready saddled and prepared for = 
which soon procured for him the appel- vice, with the sabres of their riders 
lation of Ei Vengador, or the Aven- hangiog at the pummels, Alvarez — 
ger. One of his first exploits was to judged from this that half the detach- 
surprise a French post of communica- ment were kept on duty at one time. 
tions; and as the narrative of this |“ The soldiers accosted them : 
undertaking wilt give our readers a %* Ola—what have you got there ?” 
goed idea of the nature of the guerilla “* Tobacco to sell. Will you buy 

s warfare, we extract the following par- any ? 

eticulars. “« Let’s see it.’ 

“The Rio Magasca rollsits shallow  ‘* Alvarez produced his packet of to- 
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and interrupted course round the base 
of a high hill, which intervenes between 
Its stream and the large village of Marta. 

** [t was on the side of this hill, as it 
-shelved down to the river, that Alvarez 
first collected together his little troop, 
and here it was that they swore to 
prosecute an interminable war upon 
the ravagers of their country, and never 
to spare the life of a Frenchman whom 
it was in their power to destroy : here 
too they acknowledged Alvarez as 
their chief, and promised an entire 
obedience to his commands. Thus 
was formed their bond of union, and 
they prepared to place the seal uponit by 
dipping their swords in the blood of 
their enemies. 

“ Alvarez, determined not to give the 
detachment any time for preparation, 
but to fall upon them, if possible, ep- 
trely by surprise. To ascertain the 


hacco, which one of the soldiers too« 
from him ; and calling to some of bis 
companions, they began without cerr- 
mony to share its contents. 

+ Tf you take it all,’ said Felix,, 
‘you must pay me four dollars tor it.’ 

“* Quatro diablos,’ cried a soldier, 
* Be off at a trot, and thank your stars 
we don’t take your horse from you.’ 


“« Alvarez acted his part by grum-_ 


bling, and pursuing his road, but he 
had seen enough to know in what state 
he might expect to find the dragoons. 
As soon therefore as he had got out of 
sight of the venta, he struck off amongst 
the trees that bordered the road on 
either side, and, retracing his steps, was 
not long in rejoining bis companions, 
who were in ambush in the rear of it, 

“Tt had been a fine day, but the 
avening sky had gradually becoue 
overcast, aud the gathering clouds, by 


bs 
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impeding the rays of the sun, seemed ed as well from the outside as from 
to hasten him to his bed, bringing within. Proceeding with caution, Fe- 
earlier on the night, for the arrfval of lix gently pushed the door open, but 
which Alvarez and his party so anx- was scarcely able to distinguish clearly 
iously longed. Itcame at last, and the the objects that presented themselves, 
conspiring clouds shot out every twink- from the quantity ef smoke which filled 
ling star, whose ray might have too the great, and almost only room of the 
soon betrayed the approach of the venta, for the lofts above stairs hardly 
death-bearing guerillas. They left deserved to be so called; this was a 
their ambush, and gaining the road combination of the smoke which the 
they arrived within a few yards of the strong wind prevented from ascending 
venta unperceived. The soldiers had through the ill-contrived chimney, and 


retired within it, to their supper ; and 
apparently mirth presided at the ban- 
quet, for the rude noise of their loud 
laughter fell upon the ears of Alvarez 
and his companions. ‘The open shed 
by the side of the house was still occu- 
pied, as when Felix and Julian passed. 
The horses of half the detachment were 
ranged under it, ready for mounting ; 
their bridles only were wanting, and 
these were suspended from the pum- 
mels of their saddles on one side, 
whilst the sabres of the dragoons hung 
on the other. A solitary sentry paced 
along this line of horses, and the clang 
of his empty sabre sheath, as it drawled 
along the ground, responsive to his 
measured footsteps, was the only sousd 
from without the ion which mingled 
with the indications of mirth from 
within. 

“‘ Having ascertained from this cir- 
cumstance that their horses were guard- 
ed but by one man, Felix advanced to 
the shed with his band. 

‘© Qui vive ?’ vociferated the sen- 
tinel. 

“ The answer wasa fatalone. The 
soldier fell deprived of the power of 
repeating the question or giving the 
alarm. ‘The horses were quickly bri- 
died, and the sabres in the hands of 
the guerillas, who were before only 
armed with such weapons as could be 
eoncealed—pistols, knives, and dag- 
gers. A sulficient number of the party 


remained with the horses to protect 


them, whilst others, headed hy Julian, 
went round the house in search of the 
other stable, where they expected to 
find the remaining horses. Alvarez 
led the rest of bis men to the venta. 
The door was contined by a wooden 
latch, which was capable of being rais- 


that which had passed through the 
mouths of the soldiers, who were re- 
galing themselves with the tobacco of 
which they bad robbed Felix. 

“The noise of their mirth had a 
little abated, or rather was drawn to 
one point by the attention of the whole 
to the song of one man, who was 
amusing his comrade’ and himself, by 
singing a French chanson de table: 
and this temporary silence rendered 
more electric the shock which: was 
produced by the pistol of Felix, with 
which he effectually and eternally si- 
lenced the voice of the singer. 

“ The confusion that ensued is not 
to be described, and it must be left to 
the imagination to picture the bloody 
sacrifice of which it was the prelude ; 
if any are revolted at the scene which 
presents itself to their minds, let it be 
remembered, that the Spaniards were 
seeking redress by the law of retalia- 
tion, when no other law was respected, 
and that in the execution of its dictates 
of taking life for life, they were pun- 
ishing, by a rapid and almost instanta- 
neous death, those who were delibe- 
rately and wantonly inflicting torture, 
and committing murder under the most 
aggravating circumstances of cruelty. 
Nor can it be said that they were pun- 
ishing the innocent for the guilty ; for 
although the dragoons of La Matilla 
were not perhaps the ravagers of the 
valley of Almaraz, yet the infection 
had spread too far in the ranks of the 
French army ; the thirst for plunder, 
and the consequent indifference, or 
delight in the production of human 
misery, was too general for any part of 
it fo escape its influence: and Alvarez 
felt, as the work of death was going on, 


that although no hand there bad beld 
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the brand that fired Las Casas, nor 
fixed the fatal knot that deprived his 
father of life, yet, that he was avenging 
the destruction of many another village, 
and the fate of many another parent. 

“The guerillas were not long in 
effecting their purpose. The manner 
in which the soldiers were surprised, 
and the confusion of mingled friends 
and enemies in the venta, greatly 
assisted them. Five or six of the men 
who were in the stable with the unsad- 
died horses, when Julian's party had 
attacked them, had opposed no resist- 
ance, but saved themselves by flight ; 
of the rest of the detachment, not one 
remained to tell the tale: one of the 
guerillas had been killed, and two 
slightly wounded. Those who had 
fled would certainly alarm the troops at 
Caceres or at Truxillo, and a speedy 
retreat was necessary. ‘They posses- 
sed themselves of the horses and arms 
of their victims, and having taken all 
that was found of any value about 
their persons, they assembled round 
Alvarez to receive his orders.” 

After this exploit, Alvarez and his 
patriotic followers secreted themselves 
in the Sierra, where they gradually 
increased 1a numbers and in discipline, 
to the great terror of the French, and 
those disloyal Spaniards who adhered to 
them. The following isa curious in- 
stance of guerilla warfare and summary 
punishment. 

“ Amongst the inhabitants who con- 
tinued in the different towns occupied 
by the French, there were tound wany 
who not only adhered to the cause of 
the mock King, but who accepted and 
performed the functions of civil offices 
under his government. The excuse of 
such of these as afterwards thought it 
necessary to excuse their conduct was, 
that, being acquainted with the existing 
lawsand customsoft their fellow-citizens, 
and partaking of the evils resulting from 
the intrusion of new ones, they were 
more likely to reconcile the old with 
the new state of things, and to render 
the burthen Jess intolerable than a 
stranger and a foreiyzner. not to saya 
Frenchman. A rich aod respectable 
inhabitant of Xeres was of this ouinber; 
he exercised one of the highest cwil 


effices in Xeres, under the French. His 


° 
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wife, though not possessed ef personal 
beauty, from her situation as head of 
the society in the town, was courted, 
flattered, and attended by all the French 
officers of the garrison. A beautiful and 
premature spring day, although in the 
bad season of the year, had tempted 
Dona Juana, to propose a ride into the 
country, which proposal was agreed to 
by three French officers, who accom- 
panied her. Theday continued fine, 
the conversation was pleasing; the 
Senora, flattered by all that was said to 
her, thought not of returning, and the 
ride was lengthened much beyond the 
distance from the town, at which pru- 
dence would have told them to stop, 
for unescorted parties of Freach, or 
ufrancesados, as the Spanish advocates 
of the French cause were called, were 
often attacked and mussacred by a 
crowd of peasants, if they ventured too 
fur from their head-quarters. 

* Nothing occurred to excite the idea 
of danger in the minds of this party, un- 
til they meta dragoon at full speed 
coming towards them; they stopped 
him, and inqmired the cause of his 
alarm. ‘This man was one of a piquet 
of four men, which was stationed ia 
a neighbouring village to entorce the 
perforinance of a requisition for pro- 
visions, which had been sent there. 
The provisions were ready and loaded 
on the mules ; but they were prevented 
from commencing their journey by the 
arrival of Alvarez and his patriots, 
guided by the information of ene of 
the viiagers, ‘Three of the plauet 
were sacrificed ; the fourth escaped by 
flicht, but was ciosely followed by some 
oPFelix's men. Dering the time which 
the dragoon took to tell bis story to 
Dona Juana and _ the officers, the pur- 
suers appeared in view, and et the sicht 
the dragoon again set forth, accompa- 
nied by the three oilicers and the lady, 
all of whom applied every weapen of 
excitement to the animals wuich bore 
them. But fear suspended the nowers 
ofthe lady, and iafeue thuse of her 
horse ; she was left behind by her 
ilatterers, and overtaken by the gueril- 
las. In their hands her life was safe : 
but unbappily for her, one of them was 
a townsinan of Xeres, to whoin she 
was well kuowa. Upou recognizing 
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her, he told his companions, in a few 
words, her name, rank, connexion with 
the French, and the public employ- 
ment of her husband. This was too 
flagrant an instance of desertion from 
the patriotic cause to pass unpunished ; 
yet the sex of the criminal forbade the 
summary execution of the punishment 
' which the crime merited. In this dif- 
ficulty, one of them suggested an ex- 
pedient which they instantly proceeded 
to put into execution : having made 
the unhappy lady dismount, they tied 
ber horse to a tree, and some of them 
Proceeded to tie her to the trunk of 
another, with her face to the tree, 
round which her arms were bound: a 
number of pieces of sharp prickly furze 
were then tied together in a bundle, 
with which one of the guerillas without 
ceremony inflicted such chastisement 
upon the raging and blushing Senora 
as is not unfrequently administered b 

a severe pedant to his idle or wicked 
scholars. Having continued this ope- 
ration until they had rendered it high- 
ly inconvenient, if not impossible, for 
the lady to make use of her horse, ac- 
campanying their more impressive ar- 
guments with a great variety of patri- 
otic admonitions, they released her 
from the tree, and politely offered to 
~ avsist her to remount ; which assist- 
ance she was, however, under the 
necessity of refusing, and taking her 
horse's bridle, she turoed her steps 
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towards Xeres, whilst the langhing 
patriotas galioped off in an opposite 
direction.” 

This is no fictitious anecdote: our 
author, in a pote, assures us, that the 
report of this story found its way to 
Cadiz, and was the subject of conver- 
sation, at the time it huppened, in many 
societies, where the unfortunate lady to 
whom it occurred was known. 

We have not room to follow Al- 
varez in his various adventures. Suf- 
fice it to relate, that having been se- 
verely wounded, and taken prisoner by 
the French, whom he had pursued too 
eagerly on their expulsion, his life was 
preserved, he regained his liberty, and 
returned to Seville. Here be meets 
with Ismena, whom affection, and the 
report of his danger had brought thith- 
er. Being now mistress of her fortune, 
she united her fate to his; and the 
wife of El Vengador henceforth par- 
ticipated in all his toils as commander 
of the regiment of the Patriotas de la 
Sierra Morena. From this time Alva- 
rez and his regiment were attached to 
the British army, which they accompa- 
nied through the remainder of the pe- 
oinsular war: and _ their patriotic 
achievements only terminated with the 
storming and subsequent capture of 
the fortress of San Sebastian, where 
Alvarez discovered his long-lost sister, 
and killed the traitor Mosquera. 


Concluded in our next. 
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; From the Literary Gazctte, Sept. 1818. 
& SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &c. BETWEEN THE YEARS 
1810 anv 1816. sy sawes MORIER, Esq. &c. &cC, LONDON. 1818. 


4k E manners of Persia are as singu- 

larly e .hibited in popular move- 
Ments, and in the leaser circumstances 
of life, as in their government, religion, 
and guperstitions. lao the former case, 
Indeed, as is not unfrequent in more en- 
lightened countries, the innocent often 


grievance was chiefly attributed to 
Mirza Ahady, who, having been re- 
leased from prison at Teheran, was per- 
mitted to return to Fars, to raise such 
sums on the people as would satisfy 
the demands of the King. 

Mirza Ahady, in conjunction with 


suffer for tbe guilty, as the following the Prince's mother, was believed to 


stery witnesseth :— 


have monopolized all the corn of the 


“ About this time (of the Embassy,) country, aud he hadno sooner reached 
great discontent was manifest at Shiraz, Shiraz, than he raised its price, which 
owing t6 an increase in the price of of course poco & correspondent ad- 


bread and-there were symptoms of in- 
surrection among the people. This 


vance in that of bread—Ventre affame 
n'a point d'oreilles—ihe people became 
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outrageous in their misery. As is 
usual, in all public calamities in the 
East, they commenced by shutting their 
shopsin the Bazar. They then resort- 
ed to the house of Sheikb-el-Islam, the 
head of the law, requiring him to issue 
a Fetwah, which might make it lawful 
to kill Mirza Ahady, and one or two 
more, whoin they knew to be his coad- 
jutors in oppressing them. They then 
appeared in a body before the Prince’s 
palace, where they expressed their 
grievances in a tumultuous way, and 
demanded that Mirza Ahady should 
be delivered up to them. Muahomed 
Zeky Khan was sent out by the Prince 
to appease them, accompanied by Mirza 
Bauke, the chief baker of the city, who 
was one of those whose life had been 
denounced. As soon as the latter ap- 
peared, he was overwhelmed witb in- 
sults and reproaches, but he maoaged 
to pacify them, by saying, “ What 
criine bave | committed? Mirza Ahady 
is the mao to abuse. If be sell us corn 
at extravagant prices, bread must rise 
in consequence’”” Ino the mean time, 
Mirza Ahady had secreted bimself from 
the fury of the mob; but being coun- 
tenanced by the Prince’s mother, and 
consequently by the Prince himself, he 
let the storm rage, and solaced himself 
by making fresh plans for raising 
more money. ‘The price of bread was 
lowered tor a few days, until the com- 
motion should cease; and as it was 
necessary that some satisfaction should 
be given to the people, all the bakers 
in the town were‘collected together, and 
publicly bastinadoed on the svles of their 
feet}! | 

The Looties, or Buffoons, attend at 
all merry-makings or public festivals, 
disregarding all delicacy in the style 
aod manner of their wit :— 

“ Princes, Governors of Provinces,&e. 
ae well as the King, have a band of these 
fellows in their pay, and they are looked 
@ponas a necessary part of Persian state : 
they are composed of the most profligate 
of men, and can only advance in their 
profession by superior ribaldry. Some 
of them are endowed with great natural 
wit, which was the case with the Lwott 
Basbee, or chief Looti, who attended 
the Ambassador on this occasion, 
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(Lady’s Ousely’s aceouchement.) His 
dress, when he came to the Ambassa- 
dor, was composed of a felt hat, the 
crowo of which was made like ours, 
but with two long ears projecting belore, 
and two sitnilar behind. Others of his 
troop were dressed in the same way ; 
all looking grotesque; and I conjec- 
tured that nothing could give one a 
better idea of satyrs and bacchanalians, 
particularly as they were attended by a 
suite of monkeys, headed by a large 
ape, which were educated to pertorm 
all sorts of tricks. They carried cop- 
per drums, slung under the arm, which 
they beat with their fiogers aud the palm 
of their hands ; some snapped their tin- 
gers, making a noise like castagnets, 
others played the tambourine; and 
when all this was put into motion, with 
their voices roaring in loud chorus, the 
scene was unique.” 

The people of the country were in 
general polite and hospitable, though 
sometimes they Red from the approach 
of the Embassy in dread of the requisi- 
tions for provisions and carriage :— 

“At Chors, and indeed at every 
village by which they passed. they found 
it the fashion for the Ket Khoda and 
the inhabitants to come out, stand by 
the road side, and make a regular do- 
native of the village to the Ambassador, 
by saying, ‘ This village is yours, and 
we are your slaves,’” 

Atan Eelaut encampment of black 
tents, however, says the author, “ As I 
was making asketch of them, olf the 
tree, and of the viliage, an unbreeched 
urchin, who could scarceiy lisp, saluted 
me with the appellation of Kiupek oglu, 
a dog’ssop. ‘I'hen came an old Shep- 
herd, with grave and suspicious looks, 
who said, ‘There are some fierce dogs 
in these tents which will bite you, if 
you stay here much longer.” Upon 
which I detained him as a sentinel over 
his dogs, of which he did not much ap- 
prove ; for it was easy to discover that 
his apprehension for my safety wus 
only another mode of expressing hisjea- 
lousy about a pack of his ragged and 
dirty wives io the tent.” . 

Their women are indeed most zea- 
lously guarded, as a droll adventure at 
‘Tabriz will shew :-— . = 
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“The keys of the gates are kept by of which the husband was both a 
the Governor of the city, anda camp drinker and a vender. But as the 
was formed without the town. One of Prince liad prohibited the sale of this 
our serjeants going tothe camp, having liquor and of wine, under very heavy 
arrived too late at the gate, went to tbe penalties, none was sold except in a 
Governor’s house to seek the key. He clandestine manner, and that to persons 
inquired for the Governor, and was in- well known. The noises that issued 
formed that he was within ; he proceed- from the adjoining houses were quite 
ed, and unknowingly found himself on characteristic of Persian domestic life. 
a sudden in the harem, in the midst of In my immediate vicinity lived an old 
many women, who shrieked out when morose Persian, who daily quarrelled 
they saw him, and songht to hide them- with his women ; and I could distin- 
selves. He thore felt himself assailed guish the voice of one particular female, 
by numerous weapons, that were direct- whose answers, made in a taunting and 
ed at him by a man as well as by the querulous tone, did not fail to throw 
women; and finding himself closely him into passions so violent, that they 
ressed, he aimed a blow at the former, generally terminated in blows, the noise 
which alighted upon his mouth. The of which, accompanied by correspond- 


sufferer proved to be the Governor in 

rson, and whoin this attack, asserted 
that he had lost two teeth. Remon- 
strances were instantly made to the 


ing lamentation, I could distinctly hear. 

“Then, bordering on the garden 
wall, scarce twenty yards from where I 
usually sat, was a society of women, 


Ambassador for this intrusion of one of five or six in number, the wives and 


his countrymen into a spot so sacred to 
a Persian; butthe whole business was 
very good-naturedly forgiven, as soon 
as ao explanation had been made that 
theserjeant had erred through ignorance 
alone.” 

In his lodgings at Tabriz, Mr. Morier 
had some slight opportunities of observ- 
ing the domestic habits of the natives. 
Houses are taken without ceremony 
from their owners, and assigned for the 
residence of any persons protected by 
the court. It was twelve years since 
the owner of the abode provided for 
the Ambassador, had possessed his 
own house, and it was very unlikely 
that he would ever occupy it again, as 
it is no sooner left by one tenant than 
it is immediately given to another. Mr. 
Morier’s habitation ‘ belonged to an 
Armenian family, the head of which 
was a Keshish, or priest: it consisted 
(he proceeds) of several rooms, built 
upon terraces, looking upon two sides 
of a square, besides several other small 
unconnected rooms, situated here and 
there. A garden was attached to it, in 
which were apple, pear, cherry, walnut, 
and sinjid (jujube) trees, besides rose- 
trees. Beneath my chambers were two 
under-ground rooms, where lived one 
of the priest’s sons, and his wife. One 
ofthe rooms was a magazine for arrack, 


slaves of a Mussulman, who were either 
dissolved in tears, sobbing aloud like 
children, or entranced in the most inde- 
cent and outrageous merritnent. Some- 
times they sang in the loudest tone, 
accompanied by a tambourine; and 
then they quarrelled amongst them- 
selves, using every now and then ex- 
pressions: of no ordinary indelicacy. 
Accident once gave me a view into their 
yard, where I saw three women sur- 
rounded by children, seated on the bare 
stones, smoking the kaleoon. ‘They 
wore a large black silk handkerchief 
round their beads, a shift which de- 
scended as low ad the middle, a pair of 
loose trowsers, and green high heeled 
slippers ; and this I believe may be 
considered as a sketch of every Persian 
woinan’s dress within the harem, 10 
hot weather. 

“ But there are noises peculiar to 
every city and country; and none are 
more distinct and characteristic thas 
those of Persia. First, at the dawn of 
Gay, the muezzins de heard in great 
variety of tones, calling the people to 
prayers from the top of the mosques, 
these are mixed with the sounds of cow- 
horns, blown by the keepers of the 
hummums, to inform the womeao who 
bathe before the men, that the baths 
are heated, and ready for their reception. 
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The cow-horns set all the dogs in the 
city howling in a frightful manner. 
he asses of the town generally begin- 
ning to bray about the same time, are 
answered by all thé aases in the neigh- 
bourhood ; a thousand cocks then in- 
trude their shrill voices, which, with 
the other subsidiary noises of persons 
calling to each other, knocking at 
doors, cries of children. complete a din 
very unusual to the ears of an Euro- 
ropean. Inthe Summer season, as the 
@perations of domestic life are mostly 
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performed in the open air, every noisd 
is heard. At night, all sleep on the tops 
of their houses, their beds being spread 
upon their terraces, without any other 
covering over their heads than the vault 
of heaven. The poor seldom have a 
screen to keep them from the gaze of 
passengers ; and as we generally rode 
out on horsehack at a very early hour, 
we perceived on the tops of the houses, 
people either still in bed, or just getting 
up, and certainly no sight was ever 
stranger.” 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, for Dec. 1818. 
THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


IF DECEMBER. 


“Tis winter, cold and rude, 
Heap, heap the warming wood ; 
The wild wind hums the sullen song to night. 
Oh, hear that pattering shower ! - 
Haste, boy—this gloomy hour ‘ 
Demands relief ; the cheerful tapers light oy se 


Though now my cot around ' 
Still roare the wintry sound, ‘ 
Methinks 'tis summer by this testive blage ! 
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_ My books, companions dear, # : 


In seemly ranks appear, 


And glister to the fire's far-flashing rays. ‘ 


VW INTER again commences his 
‘iron reign ;° and although he 
does not rule with so ferocious an 
aspect in this country, as in more 
northern regions, yet his approach is, 
generally, sufficiently terrible to persons 
ia delicate health, and too often proves 
fatal to the anxious hopes of many a 
parent. To those, who are blessed 
with the gifts of fortune, it is a con30- 
lation to know, that, like the swallow, 
or other migratory birds, they may 
change their climate at the approach of 
winter, and return with the spring. 
Many a spot in Italy, or the south 
of France, present to the invalid the 
greatest advantages, and holds out the 
most alluring prospects, The climate 
of Nice is particularly favourabie to 
valetudinarians during the winter, 
which is, in general, remarkably mild. 
The spring is subject to piercing winds, 
and the autumn is usually wet; the 
summer is hot, but not insupportably 
so. Verdure prevails even at this 
Beason ; the es are loaded with 
2G Arnenfox. Vol. 4 
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BUTT. 
flowers and fruit, and buttefflies are 
every where seen fluttering. The 
highways even, in some parts, are bor- 
dered with a hedge of American aloes 
(agave Americana.) If frost sometimes 
occura, which only happens during the 
coldest days, it is but slight, and is soon 
dissipated by the influence of the sun. 
No climate possesses a more genial 
atmosphere, no soil a more smiling 
vegetation. The blossoms of the 
Orange, the vine, and the laurel-rose, 
the infinite variety of flowers, plants, 
and shrubs, at all seasons of the year, 
lead us to exclaim— 

Vertumne, Pomone, et Zephyre, 

Avec Fore 5 regnent toujeurs; 

C’est I‘usyle de leurs amours, 

Et le trone de leur empire. 
Such a temperature as this, bas power- 
ful attractions for the natives ofnorthern 
regions—a sky ever clear, serene, and 
bespangled, during the night, with in- 
Dumerable stars, is pecunarly welcome 
to the Russian, the German. and the 
Englishman. From the tim. of Saok 
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lett, who first made known to our 
countrymen the mildness of this delight- 
ful climate, it became the fashion to 
resort to Nice during the winter. But 
this hybernation was put an end to by 
the Revolution, and by the long and 
tedious wars that succeeded it. 

The winter fruits are olives, oranges, 
lemons, citron3,* dried figs, grapes, ap- 
ples, pears, almonds, chesnuts, walnuts, 
filberds, medlars,pomegranates, azarole, 
and the berries of the laurel. The 
grapes are large and luscious. Musk- 
melons are very cheap, aod they have 
water-melons from Antibes and Sar- 
dinia. 

The environs of Nice are truly en- 
chanting. The irregularity of seasons, 
so detrimental to vegetation in other 
parts of the world, is here exchanged 
fora progress so uniform and imper- 
ceptible, that the tendereat plant appears 
to feel the change, and acquire new 
vigour by it. Every day brings forth 
another flower, every month its fruits, 
and every year a copious harvest. The 
light tinges of the spring yield to the 
brighter hues of summer ; and autumn 
boasts of the deep crimson and the 
orange. Unexposed to the bleak in- 
fluence of the north, the pendent grape 
soon comes to full maturity; the al- 
mond and the peach already tempt the 
taste ; the citron and the orange prom- 
ise an ample recompense for the toil of 
the hushaudman. In the language of 
Lady Mary Montague, it may be 
said : 

Here summer reigns with one eternal mnile ; 
Succeeding harvests bless the happy soil, 

Fair fertile fields, to whom indulgent heav'n 
Has ev'ry charm of ev'ry eeason giv’n. 

No killing celd deforme the beauteous year, 
The springing flow’rs no coming winter fear ; 
But as the parent rose decays and tlics, 

The infant bude with brighter colours rise, 

And with fresh sweets the mother’s scent supplies. 


No inconvenience is less superable 
by art or diligence than the inclemeney 
of climates: ‘A native of England, 
pinched with the frost of December, 
may lessen his affection for his own 
country, by suffering his imagination 
to wander in the vales of Asia, and 
sport among woods that are always 
green, ang etreains that always mur- 

* A thousand of either citrens or lemens may be 
had for a guince. , : 
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mur; but, if he turns hia thoughts to- 
wards the polar regions, and considers 
the nations to whom a great portion of 
the year is darkness, and who are con- 
demned to pass weeks and months 
amid mountains of snow, he will soon 
recover his tranquillity ; and, while be 
stirs his fire, or throws his cloak about 
him, reflect how much he owes to 
Providence, that he is not placed ia 
Greenland or Siberia.’ 

Were we condemned to the dreary 
climes, and to the manner of life, of the 
natives of the arctic countries, we should 
deem it insupportable. How ‘deplora- 
ble should we think our situations, if 
we saw nothing before our eyes but 
stupendous mountains of ice and ex- 
tensive wastes of snow; if the absence 
of the Sun, for entire months, rendered 
the cold more insupportable still; if, 
instead of our comfortable habitations, 
we had no other asylum than a gloomy 
cavern, or a skin-covered tent ; if we 
had no other resource for our subsistence 
than a perilous activity in the chase; 
and if we were deprived of all the plea- 
sures which the arts impart, and of all 
the sweets of society that exalt exis- 
tence, and render life delightful! Let 
the consideration, then, of the unspenka- 
ble advantages which we enjoy in our 
temperate clime, and to which we are 
so inattentive, not only banish every 
repining thought, that we are not 
placed in still milder regions and still 
eerener skies, but teach us to regard the 
Divine Being with increasing love and 
unceasing adoration. 

Englishmen must, ‘with all her 
faults, love England still.’ Most sin- 
cerely do we accord with the Danisb 
poet :-— 

Ob! no where blossoms 90 bright the sommer rose, 
As where youth cropt it from the vallcy’s breast; 


Oh! no where are the downs 0 soft as those 
That pillowed infancy's unbroken rest. 


In vain the partial sun on other vales? 
Pours lib’ral down a more exhaustless ray, 
And vermeil fruits, that blush along their dales, 
Mock the pale products of our scanty day.’ 


In vain, far distant from the land we love, : 
The world's green breast soars higher to the sky ; 
Oh! what were heav’n itself, if lost above 
Were the dear memory of departed joy? 


Oh! what are Eloisa’s bowers of cost, 


Matebed with the bush, ne hid in berries white, 
Mine arms arcund wy infeatlove were cicencd : 
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What Jura’s peak, to that upon whose height 

1 strove to grasp the moon ; and where the flight 
Of my first thought was in my Maker lost ? 

As Winter unfolds his awful train, 
* vapours, and clouds, and storms,’ the 
contemplative observer of nature be- 
comes habituated to views of the stu- 
pendous and sublime. Verdant groves, 
variegated meadows, and radiant skies, 
are now succeeded by leafless woods, 
dejected wastes, and a frowning atmos- 
phere. But while the incurious and 
inattentive perceive a dreary uniformity 
in all sround, the penetrating eye of 
the rural studeat discovers many a 
varied aspect of beauty and excellency, 
which still invite to the most pleasing 
investigation. And, however paradoxi- 
cal it may appear, he finds inexhaustible 
sources of serenity and delight, in that 
mood of melancholy musing on scenes 
of desolation, which, ia vulgar estima- 
tion, would rather 

“ Deepen the murmar of the falling floods, 

And breathe a browner horror o’er the woods.” 
Tn fine, in each vicissitude of the sea- 
sons, he still discerns the omnipotent 
Creator, ever bountiful to man; and, 
whether the gentle gales breathe propi- 
tious in spring, or resistless storms 
ravage the earth in winter, bis cultivat- 
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and some shoot out in branches. All 
these have their different seeds, which 
do not require great delicacy of soil, 
but take root on any thing where they 
can grow unmolested. ‘Those mosses 
which rise immediately from the earth 
are more perfect; some of them white 
and hollow, or fistulous; and some of 
them not much inferior to regular piants. 
The more perfect sorts grow on stones, 
in the form of a fine pile or fur, like 
velvet, and of a glossy colour, between 
green and black. But the first sort, 
which appears like scurf or crust, seems 
to rise but one degree above the un- 
wrought mould or earth, An un- 
healthy free is never without these im- 
perfect super-plunts; and the more 
unhealthy the tree is, the better they 
thrive. 

Mosses, diminutive as they seem, 
are no less perfect planta than those of 
greater magnitude, having roots, flowers, 


and seeds : 
- Each Mees, 

Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who formed 
This scale of beings ; hulds a rank, which lost 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap 
That Nature's self would rue! 

Of the Aiverworsts, or lichens, there 


are more than three hundred and sixty 


ed mind kindles with devotion, and species, the greater number of which 


even calls upon the inanimate world to 
join bim ia adoration. 


__ Those dwarfs of the vegetable king- 
dom, mosses,and the liverwort (lichen,) 
are now the only subjects for the ex- 
amiaation of the botanist. Mosses are 
spread over the whole globe, so that, 
in some situations, the soil is exclusively 
covered by them ; and thus, frequently, 
bare rocks gradually become fertile. 
As they grow most copiously on the 
northwest side of trees, it is probable 
that mosses serve to protect them from 
the severity of cold; but if these par- 
asiticial plants be suffered to increase 
too abundantly, they not only tend 
materially to injure trees, but also to 
stifle the more useful vegetables of the 
soil. © Mosses are almost constantly 
green, and have the finest verdure in 
autumn. Some of the mosses spread 
in a continued leaf; others grow 
hollow above, like small cups; others 
round on the top, like musbrooms ; 


are natives of Britain. The various 
kinds of lichens are subservient to mauy 
important purposes: some are used 
as drying drugs; io Lapland, one 
species constitutes the sole winter sub- 
sistence of that useful animal the rein- 
deer; and, in Britain, the lichen islan- 
dicus, which grows much on the moun- 
tains of Wales and Scotland, is used 
aga medicine. Jn Iceland, food is 
prepared from it. For this purpose, a 
dish of the lichen is prepared by chop- 
ping it small, boiling it in three or four 
successive portions of water to take off 
its natural bitterness, and then for an 
hour or twoin milk. When cold, this 
preparation has the form of a jelly, 
which is eaten with milk or cream, and 
makes a very palatable dish. 

The most minute species of this great 
genus bold a much more important 
place in the economy of nature than is 
apparent to superficial observers. They 
are the first beginning of vegetation on 
stones ofall kinds exposed to the air 


= 
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whose decomposing surfaces are the once affixed malignant qualities. The 
receptacle of their imperceptibie seed, witches in Macbeth name ite cry among 
and soon afford sourishment to the those of evil omen :— 
sprouting plants, whose minute fibrous 4. ine nrinded cat hath mewed ; 
roots still farther insinuate themselves. — pwice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
The larger species take possession of i 
every cavity and fissure, both of stones, And Caliban complains of it as one 
and of the decaying external bark of of the creatures that his inaster, Prospe- 
trees. In time they all decay, and ', sat to torment bim : 
furnish a portion of vegetable mould, yor every trifle they are set opon me— 
capable of nourishing mosses, or still — sometimestike apes that mew and chatter at me, 
larger‘plants. The residuum of these Andatter bite me ; then like Acdgehage, which 
being still more consideruble, is washed Me tumbling in my bare See 


by rains into large cavities, whereeven And the vulgar still believe that 
forest trees cap scatter their seeds > by hedgehogs are unlucky, and even more 
the penetrating power of whose roots, actively mischievous ; for, that they eat 
great masses are dislodged from the the roots of the corn ; suck the cows, 
most lofty rocks. Thus the vegetable causing their udders to ulcerate ; and 
kingdom exercises dominion over the many other misdemeanors are laid to 
tributary fossil world, and, in its turn, to the charge of this poor little beast ; 
affords the same no less necessary aid who, being guilty of none of them, lives 
to animal existence. Nothing in nature in remote hedge-rows, copses, and the 
is allowed to remain stationary, idle, or bottoms of dry ditches, under leaves and 
useless, and the most inconsiderable (ern, and feeds on beetles, worms, aod 
agents frequently appear, in the hands flies, Sometimes, with its snout, it 
of Divine Providence, to. be the most digs up the roots of the plantain among 
irresiatible. the grass, and makes them a part of its 

Few birds are now heard except the food. 

rrow. No hird more frequently he conger-eel now caught, upon the 
meets the eye than this, and if it docs western coast, is the most disgusting 
not charin the ear by its voice, it amuses marine production that can meet the eye. 
the mind by its familiarity and crafti- The largest are two yards in length, 
ness. It frequents our habitations, and and proportionate in thickness ; which 
is seldom absent from our gardens and the poor people are obliged to eat, for 
fields. Though its note is only a chirp, want of other victuals, Soup, itis said, 
in a wild state ; when early reclaimed, made from thiseel is very nutritive, and 
it may be taught to imitate the strain of delicious to the palate. A conger eel 
the linnet or goldfinch. Few birds are was some time since, taken ia the Wash 
more execrated by the farmers, and at Yarmouth, by a fisherman, which 
none, perhaps, more unjustly. Te 18 measured six feet in length, and twen- 
true, indeed, they consume a considera- ty-two inches in girth, and weighed 
ble quantity of grain and fruit, but then three stone seven pounds, ‘The eel, on 
it should be considered that a pair of finding no way for escape, rose erect, 


them will destroy upwards of three and actually knocked the fisherman 
thousand caterpillars in a week. Nor is down before he could secure it. 


the atility of these birds limited to this = The shortest day, or winter solstice, 


circumstance alone : they likewise feed happens on the 21st of December ; and 

their young with butterflies and other the joyful season of Christmas is now 

insects, which, if suffered to live, would fa., approaching. 

be the parents of numerous caterpiliars. 
Those wild animals which pass the How many heart is happy at this hour 

winter in astate of torpidity, haveretired sei fea ele dl Neh ae pair 

to their hiding places. ‘The frog, lizard, meet, ; 

badger and hedgehog, which burrow And the giad mother round her festive board 

io the earth, belong to this class, The Beholds her children, separated long 


hedoehor er . -,_ Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now ; 
§ hog or urchinis a HONE those in And at the sixht, affection lightens up 


offensive animals to which superstition with smiles the age that age bas lomg bedisumed. 


~~ 
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Whatever inconvenience may be ex- of Winter, and the buds and Sowers 


sperienced from the cold and long nights of Sprina, alike remind us of our ter- 


of winter, all is compensated by the 


restrial progress, our decay, death, and 


cheerful blaze of the evening fire with renovation in another state of being. 


the social circle round it, and the sub- 
Sequent retreat to a comfortable bed ; 
and those who experience this bappi- 
ness cannot express their gratitude to 
Him who affords it to them, better than 
by extending the blessing to those who 
want it, by assisting in making their 
cottages comfortable, mending their 
windows, supplying them with firing, 
clothing, and beddiee: 

Having recommended to our readers 
the practice of benevolence to others, 
and gratitude to the Divine Being for 
all the favours they enjoy, we must re- 
peat, at the close of this annual volume, 
what cannot too often be insisted oa— 
the ‘ Seasons’ are emblematic of the hu- 
man hile ; and that the pride of Sum- 
MER, the riches of Autumn, the rigours 


I have seen the green-budding epring, 
The scenes of my hope it illumed ; 

Ive seen the gay Summer'e.bright beam, 
On its stay I fondiy presumed, 


I’ve scen yellow Autumn's rich stores, 
¥ hoped its delights would abide ; 

And Winter's chill biasts I have beard, 
The spoils of the groves spreading wide. 


Since then Spring, the parent of joys, 
Is followed by Winter's bleak wind, 

Ah! why shoald I foster the hope 
Perpetual pleasures to find ? 


But despair not, for Winter's harsh sterme 
Are the nurse of the hopes of the Spring 

Both the smiles of Summer's bright days, 
And Autumn's rich treasures, they bring. 


So the stern Winter's day of our life, 
And the tempests that over us rove, 
Shall yield tothe durable smiles 
Of Spring, ever-biooming above. 
D. €. 
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Bite of the Adder.---Dr. Lesiue, in a 
communication to the Medical Journal, de- 
scribes a case in which ammonia was suc- 
cessful in preventing the effects of the bite 
of aa adder. Travelling in the North of 
Eugliand, he stopped to give assistance toa 
poor man who, having laid down on the 
gra to sleep, had been bitten. From expe- 
rieace of the beneficial effects of ammonia 
in India, in casesof the hites of different 
snakes, Dr. Leslie procured some spirits of 
hartshurn, and gave about adrachm of it, 
mixed with about half an ounce of gin and a 
little water. The effect was very sudden. 
In ten or fifteen minutes the patient's eyes 
became more bright, his pulse fuller and 
stronger, and his countenance altogether 
more cheerful ; and by.the repetition of the 
same duse as above stated, in about the space 
of an hour and a half, he appeared perfectly 
recovered. Another dose was left to be 
taken at ten o’clock at night, and in the 
morning he said he was quite well, excepta 
fittle nambness and weakness in- the arm: 
the third day after he returned to his work. 

Perpetual Molion.-—-Joun SPENC®, an in- 

nious individnal residing at Linlithgow, 
i) Scotiand, has applied the magnetic power 
to the production of a perpetual motion. 
This person was in early life apprenticed to 
a shuoe-maker, buat the natu bent of his 
genius for mechanics overcame every obsta- 
cle; he got to be keeper of a steam-engine 
ina spinning factory at Glasgow, aud after 
two years study in thisschool, retired to his 
native place to pursue shoe-making for 
bread; and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratifi- 
cation of his own tatte. The perpetual 
motion was an object worthy of such a devo- 
tee, and we find that be has invented a piece 


. 


of mechanism which is doubly carious from 
its own powers, and from the extmordinary 
difficulties in whose despite it has been ace 
complished. It ix not easy to cenvey an 
idea of it withoat plates.---A wooden bean, 
ised hy the centre, has a piece of stecl 
attached to ove end of it, which is alternates 
ly drawn up by a piece of maguet placed 
above it, and down by another placed beinw 
it: as the end of the beam approaches the 
magnet, either above or below, the machine 
interjects a non-conducting substance, which 
suspends the attraction of the magneta 
proached, and allows the other to exert its 
powers, Thus the end of the bean continn- 
ally ascends and descei.ds betwixtthe two 
nets, without ever coming into cottact 
with either; the attractive power of each 
being suspended precisely at the moment of 
nearest approach. And as the maynetic 
attraction is a permanently operating pow- 
er, there appears to be no limit to the con- 
tinuance of the inotion, but the endurance of 
the materials of the machine.-—The first 
machine made by Mr. Speuce is very rude, 
and fashioned by his own hands; but he 
intends applying the principle to the motion 
of a time-piece. We trust this ingenions man 
will meet the encouragement he deserves—- 
if not as the reward of his talents and per- 
severance, at least for the henefit of the 
community, for it is from such sources, that 
great national improvements are often dc- 
rived. Gent. Mag. Sept. 181%. 
MEDICAL REPORT FOR sePT }, 18/P. 
Those affections of the stomach and how- 
els which are usually incident to the autum- 
nal scason, have this year visited us before 
their accustomed period; and the retarn of 
this visitation is suficienUy obvious, viz. tie 
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uncommon heat of the summer months. 
--- Itis the damp and cold of the autum- 
nal evenings, contrasted wth the high 
temperature of the day-time, at this season 
of the year, which have the greatest share in 
the excitation of those severe, and sometimes 
serious, disturhaaces of the biliary organs, 
that are proverbially present when plumbs 
wreripe. To these fruits are bilious affec- 
tions hy far too largely referred. Our solic- 
itude, then, to prevent the occarrence of 
such maladies nught to have at least as much 
bearing towards ee an equality in 
the temperature of the body's surface, as to 
the ensuring an integrity in the articles of 
dict; although this Just 1s a consideration of 
FO mean moment, at atime, especially, when 
digestive derangements are so readily inda- 
eed. The splendid dessert, and the slender 
evening dress, are both of them mighty aux- 
iliaries to the banefal influence of autumnal 
vicissitudes.”* 


* It is well to see the complexion of mod- 
ern works, tending more than formerly, to 
the important connexion between the exter- 
nal surface and interior organs in the pro- 
duction of disease; and the consequent 
care that is beginning to obtain among us in 
respect of an equable and warm clothing. 
It is presumable that improvements in this 
and other particulars will, in no grrat length 
of time, come to lessen the annual number 
even of our most formidable and fatal dis- 
Sr rvone: y coleman an: The reader 
may consult, with advantage, ‘* Johnsoo on 
the Atmosphere,” in reference to the impor- 
tant connexion between the state of the skin 
and affections of internal parts. With regard 
to fruits, it ix, in some measure,a work of 
supererrogation te dwell apon their baneful 
guslities when used toexcess, or under some 
circumstances, when employcd at all. On 
this head the public for the most part, is 
quite as kuowing as the profession. A 
modero writer has, however, somewhat 
facetiously proposed, that some of the most 
noxious of these articles should be nosolo- 
gically named, according to their more com- 
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Since writin 
has been calle 
youth, whose life, it is more than probable, 
depended on what was done, or Ieft undone. 
in the apa only of a few preceding hours. 
Seasonable evacuants had been negiected 3 
the die wasnow cast; and, to order remedies 
in the present state of things, would have 
been equally inefficaciows as Canute’s com- 
mands at the shores of the sea: the tide of 
dissolution was flowing in fast and fall, and 
visibly overwhelming the sandy fabric of. the 
body by successive and irresistible waves! 

Let not the writer of these cautions be 
charged with a wish to hang a drawn sword 
over the heads of his readers, in order to 
force them into the circle of professional 
control. So far from being actnated by this 
feeling, he hesitates not to express it as his 
opinion, that there have, in some instances, 
been evidenced too much of dogmatism and 
display io dwelling upoao the destractive 
consequences of ** domestic dabbling in 
drugs.” A seasible parent may, by the 
seasonable ase of. preventives, often blight 
the buddings of disdase in her offspring with 

erfect ease and safety; buat there are at 
cast two points at which powers adverse to 
life invade the body, where they are likely 
speedily aod fatally to make gvod their 
lodgment, anless immediately forced from 
their holds by vigorous and practised resist- 
ance. To lose or misemploy a single bour 
in incipient intestiaal inflammation, or 
commencing croup, is often to permit aa 
individaal to perish, whove existence yt 
almost certainly have beeo preserved by 
the timely interterence of art. 

D. Uwiws, M. D. 
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mon cffects; so that the mistress of a table 
should have to addrvss her guests somewhat 
after the following sort :-—** Will your ia- 
dyship allow me to oe you toa Cramp ia 
the stomach ?”—~-“* My lord, I insist upom 
your trying some of that diarrhaa.”-—- 
** Colonel, there isa fitof the gout at your 
fingers ends,-—do help yourself to 1t.” 
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Prom the London Litcrary Gazette. 


SKETCHUS TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


I. 
THE COMING ON OF THE STORM. 


Threescore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the voiume of which time ['ve seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange; but this sore 


night 
Hath crifled former knowings.——Macdcth, 


Whose flag has brav'd, a thousand yearn, 
The battle and the breeze.——Campbell. 


HE sen went down in splendour---as be 
went 
A crimson glory streak'd the occident, 
Lingering like hope: and clouds were float- 
ing, bright 
As ruby islands io a sea of light : 
Awhile they wore all buea---then wavering, 
weak, 


Wan'd like the blush that warms a virgin’s 
cheek, 

Tillall was lost: then twilight drew ber bood, 

Dropp’d with pale stars; and scowling Dark- 
ness stood, 

Like a dim spectre, on the eastern hill, 

Vestur'd in clouds, and lingering there antit 

His hoer had come: then sobbing gusts 
plain’d by--- 

The vex’d wave flung hissilver crest on bigh— 

The sea-gall shriek'd on rapid-wheeling wing 

---The steed prick’d up his ear, as heark’ni 

To far, (ar sounds-—-oeigh’d, started, tos 
his head, se 

Then, bounding off, gaz'd ferce and spirited ; 

The watch-dog bay'd 3 the patient steer 
drew nigh--- 

There was a calm petition in his eye : 

Unsocial birds forsake the wild woods far, 

And peck’d and fiutter'd at the lattice bar 


Nought breaui’d untroubled - - - - 
- oa e » - 


to the death-bed of a fine 


VoL. 4] 


Hark! the raffian squalls 
Rock to the base those bastion-circled walls, 
Whose omery crown, by time or siege un- 


Frowns on the deep, and stays the passing Th 
cloud. 


— eee 


How balefal dark! though brief an hour be 
one 
Since, fh rough the bright-edg’d rack that har- 
ried on 
The Moon look’d out unsallied: while I 


az'd, 
Athware her pe the vivid meteor blazed 3 
And, as that herald of the brooding gale 
Wing’d noiseless on, her crescent brow wax’d 
ale; 
She heard the rebel'deep disown her sway, 
And, like offended Beauty, turn'd away. 
Then ph a the winds which har] the giant 
oa 


From Snowdon’s altitude se--the thunder 
broke 


In deep, pervasive, pedls--s0 near, that 
eart : 


Shook as it threaten’d a volcano’s birth ; 
And while the angled lightning quiver'd by 
(uike types of a celestial tonguc) the eye 
coil’d within itself-—-oppress’dand awcd-— 
As thouzh it saw the written wrath of God 
Gleam on the black and cloud-Icaf’d book of 


Night, 2 
Ia letters of unutterable light ! 
It seems as Ocean, weary of re ase, 
With all his storms, in bold rebellion rose, 
To bow that Flay, obey’d where’er it se 


Which braved their fury fora thonsand years 
Yet, Ocean! thou has 
though, thus 
Convalsed with rage, the eye grows tremulous 
That oo on thee ; as might one, whose 
ski 
Had brought hy spells some spirit to his will, 
Sturt-—each deep wish indulged—to find it 
turn 
In wrath open himself, and fiercely spurn 
The bondage it had brouk’d. Th mighty arm 
Was stretch’d between us aad. the locast- 


¢ beer our friend—- 


swarm 
That made all earth an Egypt! our Ally 
When none heside was our s---and Destiny 
Mad doom’d as Ishmael’s lot, opposing thus 
Our hand to all, and every hand to us! 
And thou hast borne us through---triamphant 
borne -— 
The san of glory spotless and uashorn ! 
Those days of strife~-tho’ not their memory 


“Cease, 

And all, but on} thou, Tepose in peace ; 
Alas! ere ebhs this barrier-trampling lide, 
_The throb of many a temple shal} Suir: deg 
And beating hearis, whic Schen at iy roar, 
Be hush’d to rest-—-and palpitate nu more ! 


TT rome me 


Now rane and far, comes on the wail of 
eath--- 

Meard as the tempest seems to stov for breath ; 

And now the sheeted levin glares upon 

A peopled deck, that idly papes to shun 

‘Those ambesh'd banks o’er which the break- 
ers rave--- 

A crash—-a shriek-— the ocean is thei 

Woald that 
blast ! 

Ob no.--tha cry of dea‘h is deepening fast ; 

And minute-guns, above the surging swell, 
on the gale the Pilu’s passing-bell ! 


r grave] 
one victim would appease the 
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And there be some to whom this morning's sun 
Reveal’d the cliffs their thoughts had dwelt 
npon 
Throngh exil’d years; and bade, all peril past, 
e warm heart hail its native hills at last--— 
As fair to-morrow’s sun those hills may greet, 
But then the surf shall be their winding-sheet ! 
And there be others struggling with the spite 
Of warring elements, whose souls were bright 
To mark, at evening's C‘ase, the little space 
Which butdelay’d Affection’s bland embrace; 
And now they roll the aching eyc-ball round, 
And meet but death—-the drowning and the 
drown’d: 
Yet fond, eis arms shall yield the clasp they 
t 


sought-— 
Yea, wildly clasp,---but they shall heed it not! 


—_ eel 


omee@ipras, 
Prom the same, 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


HO ever vow'd wnchanging love 
hat did vot vow deceit ? 

This painful truth how many prove, 
Yet call those moments sweet. 

Who parts, that does not breathe despair? 
But look through Cutare years-— 

You'll find the smiles of one more faire 
Have dried the lover’s tears : 

For oh! how many live to prove 

That absence is the death of Love. 


But Friendship isa holier name, 
Tis nota fickle breath 

That ever changes ;---till the sime, 
Unalter'd e’en in death. 

It is a tie hinds soul to soul ° 
Across the foamirg main; 

Yearsere they mect their course may rol, 
But cannot break the chain. 

For friends must part, and friendship sigh, 

But yet---it knows not huw to die. 


When prosp’rous days are gone and past, 
Will Love, more constant, stay ? 

No, adverse Fate, like Winter's blast, 
Sweeps Love with Jo away ; 

It seeks a bright, a sparkling gaze, 
"Twas all it sought before :: 

Twas faithful sell in happy days, 
And who can look for more ; 

For ob! how many live to prove 

Adversily the Death of Love. 


When bliss is fled, and woe and night 
Succeed to joy and day, 

The spars of Friendship burns more bright 
To checr us or our way.--- 7 

Who does nat fee} ’tis sweet to know, 
When dark Misfortune low’'rs, 

We have a fricud whose teurs will ow 
Tn sympathy with oars? 

Friendship cliugs close when fortunes fly, 

To prove it knows not how to die, 


And some have lov’d---as guilty these 
Throagh many a changing scene; 
Until the face which once could picase 
Ja not wiatit hath been. 
Adversity such love as this 
ay not have pow’rs to chase es 
It flies uot with the days of dliss, 
But with each youti.tul grate. 
For oh ! bow Many iive to prove 
That Time bas been the Deatn of Love, 
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‘Who trusts to Priendship, brightly pure, 
Will not be thus deceiv’d ; 

*Tis founded ona base more sare, 
And ought to be believed. 

The friendship that 1s known and tried 
Doth wear a fairer line, 

’Tis true in youth and beauty’s pride, 
When age appears tis true. 

Beauty will fade, and lovers fly, 

But Friendship knows not how to die. 
Chelsea. HEeven. 


= 


Frem the Geatiomaa’s Magazine. 
IwtTATED Prom TAE ITALIAN. 


Said te have been by the Honourable Miss 
Margare Yorke. 


Literary, §¢. 


Methought a wave was boasting in its 
course, 

Tt kise’d the pooeees of the parting maid. 

Eager I call'd; ** What time she lett yos, 


say; 
Seem’d her eyes joyous, or obscur’d with 
care?” 


It said, ‘‘ Her beauty shone serene and gay, 
‘“* Smooth’d the rough stream, and hash‘d 
the ruder air.”’ 


Another told me; “ Every Naiad’s breast 
I saw with jealous pride and envy fill’d, 
When o’er the flood a radiant glance she 


cast. 
I ask’d, Pa Nihon words from her soft lips 
istill’d, 
Or did ene tender theaght to me belong ?” 
The wave flow’d by, nor answer'd {0 my 


A§ late I view’d you rapid torrent’s song. 

ak force, 

Far from its banks while fair Maria stray'd, 
INTELLIGENCE : 


LITERARY AND PHILOGOPRICAL : 


- Bookseller anneences himself te be in 
possession of a manuscript voluine, con- 
taining the juvenile unpublished poetry of 
eur illustrious Thomson, in his own hand, 
Whatever may be their merit, they cannot 
fail to be received with great interest by the 
public, as reliques of one of the first of poets, 
whose good proeip endear him to every 
friend of liberty. This discovery, proves 
how many precious reliqaes still exist in pri- 
vate collections ; and how numerous are the 
privations of curiosity owing to the apathy, 
ignorance, or want of taste, of their posses- 
sors. We need not repeat to oar friends the 
pleasure which we always feel in becoming 
the means of laying such curiosities before 
the world; nor express our anxiety to be fa- 
voured with notices of such discoveries, and 
with copies of the originals, as often as con- 
venient. 

A new novel, from the pen of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, author of *“ The Koight of St. 
John,” &c. will appear shortly, entutled The 
Fast of St. Magdalen. 

A Year and a Day, a novel in two vol- 
umes, is printing by Madame Panache, au- 
thor of “‘ Manners. 


The Tron Mask, a poem, is preparing for 
publication, by the author of “The Recluse 
of the Pyrennees.” 

A novel, entitled “* The Mock Moralist, or 
a Dressing for Dissenters, is announced. 

The Cumberland Cot tf; astory, found- 
ed on facts, by Miss Broderich. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Miss Renon, of Landsdown Crescent, Bath, 
has furnished an elegant and interesting po- 
em, in several cantos, under the title of the 
“* Temple of Truth.” 


A novel, in three volumes, entitled, ‘* La- 
mioli,” from the pen of C. F. Wicles, Esq. 
_may be expected in November. 


It appears, that no less than 22,494 children 
are instructed in Sunday schools, in Ma: ches- 
teralone; and inthe whole United King- 
dom 550,000, attended by nearly 60,000 teach- 
ers, The progress of education may be judg- 
ed from the fact, that above ten thousand 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


‘a month are now sold of Mavor’s welt 
nown Spelling-Book, and Pelham’s Loa- 
don Primer. 


Mr. Southey hes vaiggtt ready for publica- 
tion, Memoirs of the life of Joho niga b 
the founder of the English Methodists. 2t 
will be printed in two volumes octavo, and 
be illustrated by portraits of Wesley aad 
Whitfield. 

Count Volney, author of the celebrated 
“ Meditations on the Ruins of empires,” 
which have been popular in nearly all print- 
ed languages, has, for many years, been en- 

upon an importaat work on History. 

t bears for its title, Modern Rescarches on 
Ancient History; and, having recently ap- 

red at Paris, a translation, made ander 
the superintendance of the author, is print- 
ing in London, and will speedily be pubtish- 
ed. The work is written in the highly-fin- 
ished and paoerneice) style of Count Vol- 
ney, and abounds in original reflections, 
made in a manner alj his own; while it ex- 
hibitsa learned comparison of ancient av- 
thorities, aud the most curious chronological 
calculations. It may be satisfactory to ma- 
ny admirers of this writer to know, that, ea- 
der the Bourbon government, he has beea 
called to the Chamber of Peers, and contia- 
ues a member of the Institate ; and that he 
lives in a" respectability in Paris, enjoying 
vigorous health und mental energy at sev- 


enty. 

Count V. has also been lately engaged in 
revising anew edition of his “‘ Rutus,” ia 
Freoch and English; the latter being exe- 
cuted under bis own eye, by the pen of the 
eqaally celebrated Joel Barlow. 


A philosophical romance, called Charen- 
ton, or the Follies of the Age, transleted 
from the French of M. Lourdoueix, will soos 
appear. Charenton is a well-knowo estab- 
lishment near Paris for insane persons. Some 
supposed inhabitants of it are the author's 
dramatis persona. The work gives a view 
of tbe political stite of France, and ef it 
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THOMSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1816. 


S there must be considerable interest 

attached to any poetical produc- 
tions of the author of The Seasons, we 
cheerfully admit into the Literary 
Gazette the following commeanication, 
addressed to us by a friend to the pos- 
sessor of an ‘ Aulogruph MS. of un- 
published Poems,” written, as appears 
from this statement, by Thomson. A 
pote or two will explain our sentiments 
on the points. most worthy of regard. 
Our correspondent says, 

“ This interesting collection of poems, 
descended from Lord George Graham, 
brother to the then Duke of Montrose, 
to bis son, and thence to his Lordship’s 
grandson, and at his death to his sister, 
Miss Graham, an elderly single lady of 
fortune, by whom, about a year since, 
it was given to Mr. Goodhugh, its 
present owner, who is about to publish 
the collection, together with such 
other original and interesting particulars 
as may be procured, illustrative of the 
subject. 

“When Mr. Goodbugh shewed the 
MS. he told me it bad been presented 
to Lord George Graham by Mr. Jame: 
Thomson, when on a visit at his Lord- 
ship’s house, and that the piece, had 
been written before tlie Poet had at- 
fained to the age of fourteen; which 
account was further corroborated by an 
indorsement on the cover, stating, that 

23H = Atrurnzoum. Vol. 4, 
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the collection of Juvenile Pieces had 
been written by the “ Author of the 
Seasons,” at the age of fourteen. Hav- 
ing been thus impressed with a belief 
that the MS. collection contained a 
copy of the earliest of Mr. Thomson’s 
pieces, as a matter of course J stated, in 
the article inserted in the ‘ Observer” 
of the 19th inst. every circumstance 
that had been related to me without 
addition or embellishment. 

“The first perusal, however, of the 
MS. convinced me that an erroneeus 
impression had obtained, and even Miss 
Graham been deceived ; and that the 
chiet part, if not the whole, had been 
composed after the young Poet had 
passed the age of adolescence, and 
others when nature bad finished her 
work and stamped him man. Some of 
his amatory pieces display the swelling 
pas-ions of an ardent youth of 18 or 20, 
rather than the puerile effusions ofa 
boy of jouiteen, The fifth of these 
pieces, as to the order of selection, is a 
paraphrasxe of the 1O-b: Palm: a per- 
formance which the Poet delivered in 
the Divinity Sehool of Eu'nburgh, 
about a year alter bis matriculation, 
and of which prece both Mr. Murdoch 
and Dortor Jehnson speak io high 
terms of commendation. This cere 
tuinly was ot one of the boyish pieces, 
nentioned >y his bographers, that he 
committed to the flames ! 
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“The MS. is paged, and contains 
fifty-five folio pages; an Index is 
placed atthe end. From which cir- 
cumstance it is feasonable to suppose, 
that at whatever period it was written, 
it contained, what the Poet conceived 
to be, the best of his pieces. 

“The Biographers already alluded 
to have stated, that, doubtful of his 
po tical talent, certain critics, into 
whose hands a few of Thomson's first 
Essays had fallen, neglecting, or not 
having sensibility to feel the fire and 
enthusiasm of the Bard, dwelt only 
upon his inaccuracies, and those luxu- 
riances which it is extremely difficult for 
&@ young writer to avoid, 

“ Those pieces certainly were not his 
first Essays,* more probably they were 
the identical poems now under revision, 
not one of which has appeared in any 
edition of Thomson’s Works that I 
have seen ; and it was very natural the 
poet should feel disgusted, not alone 
with the critics, but with those produc- 
tions which bad called forth theircensure. 

* These events occurred whilst Mr. 
Thorson yet remained in Edinburgh. 

“Upon the arrival of our Poet in 
London, to use the elegant phraseology 
of Doctor Johnson, “he found his 
way” to Mr, Mallet, at that time pre- 
ceptor to his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and bis brother Lord George 
Graham: and it was from the grand- 
danchter of the latter that the autograph 
MS. passed into the hands of Mr. 
Goodhugh. There is no evidence be- 
fore the world to prove that Thomson 
was patronized by the Montrose family. 
There is no tribute extant rendered them 
bv the Poet. Hence the inference 
which I draw from these circumstances, 
is. that the MS. collection given to Mr. 
Goodhugh is one which he upon his 
arrival jn London gave to Mr. Mallet, 
by whom it was presented to his noble 
ee Admitting this to be a plausi- 

le hypothesis, its production must have 
occupied the middle point cf time be- 


© Whence this certainty’? There are pew unpub- 
lished carly poems by lMhomson, in the possession of 
an individual near the place of his birth. Ifour 
memory dors not deecive us, one clergyman has, or 
had. collection so jarge,as to lead to seme ides of its 
publication, about twenty years ago.— Ed. 


MS. Poems of Thomson the Poet. 
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tween his first rude essays and the pro- - 


duction of those noble poems which 
have immortalized his name.t 

* The following little piece shews the 
preference given by the Poet toa coun- 
try residence : 


THE MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
When from the ap'ning chantbess of the East, 
The morning springs in thousand liv'ries drest, 
The early lark his merning tributes pay, 

And in shrill notes salutes the bloeming day. 
Refreshed fields with pearly dew drops shine, 
And tender sprigs therewith their tops incline. 
Their painted leaves the unbiown flow’rs expand, 
And with thelr od’rous breath perfume the land, 
The crowing cock, and chatt’ring hen, awakes 
Dull sieepy clowns, whe know the morning breaks. 
The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 
Grasps his dear crook, calls on bis dog, and goes: 
Around the fold he walks with careful pace, 

And fallen clods sets in their wented place; 
Then opes the door, unfolds his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their morning fere- 
Down upon easy moss himself he lays, 

And sings seme charming Shepherdess’s praise. 


Fram the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 19128 


This MS. carries with it internal 
marks of authenticity, and the pieces of 
poetry are twenty-five in number, of 
which the following is a catalogue : wiz. 

1. Upon Beauty.—2. Pastoral be- 
twixt David, Thirsis and the Angel 
Gabriel, onthe birth of our Saviour. 
— 3. One to his mistress upon receiving 
a flower from her.—4, Psalm 104 Par- 
aphrased.— 5. The Yielding Maid.—6. 
Upon Marle Field.—7. Complaint of 
the Miseries of this Life.—8. A Poet- 
cal Epistle to Sir Wm. Bennet.—9. Up- 
on May.—10. Upon the Hoop.—1!!. 
A Hymn to God's Power.—12. A 
Pastoral betwixt Damon and Celta patt- 
ing.—13. A Morning in the Couotry. 
—14. A Pastoral upon the Death of 


+ This dors not follow. “ Winter” was written 
previous to this period, during the vacations, when 
Thomson retired frem Edinburgh to Roxburghshire; 
where it is a current tale thut he composed the 
awfal picture of the man perishing in the snows 
while ona visit 0 a friend among the wild bills 
about Yetholm, eight or nine miles from Kelso, and 
Ednam the place of his birth.— Ed. 

t This example, we fear, is pot very favourable. 
The grammatica) erroursin the third and sinth 
lines, are very obvious defects. Yctit is as absurd to 
imagine that any indifferent, or even bad pocims of 
his composition, could injure the reputation of the 
author of the Seasons and Castle of Indolence as thst 
the mediocre pieces by “Lord George Gordub * 


_ Minor,” could hurt the fame of Byron.—£d. 
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Mr. W. Ruddell.—15. Description of 
10 o'clock at night in the Town.—16, 
The Fable of the Sick Kite and its 
Dame.—17. Upon Mra. Elizabeth 
Bennet.—18. A Pastorial Entertain- 
ment described.— 19, Upon Happiness. 
~—20. An Elegy upon Parting.—21. 
Fable of a Hawk and Nightingale.— 
22. Upon the Sparkler.—23. A Song. 
—24. Dialogue in Praise of the Pasto- 
ral Life-—25, An Elegy. 

There are occasional corrections that 
appear as if made by the author: the 
local scenery, persons, manners, and 
dress, described in these pieces, are all 
Scottish ; so that, considering the very 
‘Tespectable channel through which this 
valuable relic has reached the hands of 
its present owner, there exists no tena- 
ble grounds whereby to question or 
deny their authenticity. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of these juvenile pro-~ 
ductions, 


A HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. 


Hail, Power Divine ! who by thy sole command, 
From the dark, empty space, 


Made the broad sea and solid land 


Smile with an heav’nly grace ; 


Made the high mountain and firm rock, 
Where bleating cattle stray, 

And the strong stately spreading oak, 
That intercepts the day. 


The relling planets thou mad'st move 
By thy effective will, 

And the revolving globes above 
Their destin'd course fulfil. 


His mighty pew'r, ye Thanders, praise, 
As thro’ the Heav'ns you roll, 

And his great name, ye Lightnings, blaze 
Unto the distant Pole. 


Ye seas, in your eternal rear, 
His sacred praise proclaim, 

While the inactive sluggish shore 
Re-echoes to the same. 


Oh, you high harmonious spheres, 
Your pow'rful mover sing ; 

To him your circling course that steers, 
Your tuneful praises bring. 


Ingrateful mortals, eatch the seund, 
And im your num’rous lays, 

To all the list'ning world around 
The God of Nature praise. 


SSS 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


the Colonel’s gardener found a hare on 
its form, amidst some potatoe plants. 


No. L 
From the European Magazine. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF DR. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 


4 hee Doctor, in his tour through 
North Wales, (which he never 
published, but of which he wrote a 
mere itinerary never designed for pub- 
lication), passed two days at the seat of 
Colonel Myddleton, of Gwynanog. 
The first day was employed in a survey 
of the Coionel’s domain, and in com- 
pleting a plan for the building of a prin- 
cipal drawing-room to be attached to 


He caught it, and brought it to his 
master, while he was engaged in con- 
versation with Johnson. An order was 
given to carry it to the cook. As soon 
asthe Doctor heard the sentence of’ 
death pronounced, he requested to have 
the animal placed in his arms, at the 
same time anxiously extending them to 
receive it, The creature was immedi- 
ately transferred from the gardener’s 
grasp to the Doctor’s embrace.—* Poor 


the mansion, the architectural propor- puss, poor puss,” exclaimed Johnson, 


tions and ornaments of which were de- 
vised by the Doctor, -'The room was af- 
terwards built hy the Colonel io strict 
confor:nity to the plan; and after the 
Doctor's decease, in memorial of the 


with the accompanying action of com- 
Passionately stroking its long s uatted 
ears :-—“ and so thou art doomed lo the 
ignoble fute of pampering the appetite | 
of thy fellow animal, Man—'tis a hard 


Visit, a cenotaph was erected by this fate, Colonel ! I must intercede for 


gentleman, on the spot which his learn- 
ed guest occupied at the instant in which 
he suggested this addition to the origi- 
nal building. 

On the second day it happened, that 


U8 
between sentence und ea is 
"0 criminal, at leust there is no evi- 


dence against her: if she be indicted 


fora trespass, I think the laws of hos- . 


Pilality will plead in her favor.” While 
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he uttered these words he gradually ap- 
proached the window, which was half 
open ; and as soon as he reached it, he 
restored the object of his compassion to 
her liberty, shouting atter her that she 
might make the best of her way. “* What 
have you done,” cried the Colonel ; 
*‘ why Doctor, you have rohbed my ta- 
ble of a delicacy, and perhaps deprived 
us of a dinner.” —** So muchthe belter, 
Sir,” replied this champion of a con- 
demned hare, “ for if your table is to 
be supplied at the expense of the laws 
of hospitulity, I envy not the appetite of 
him who eats at it, This, Sir, ts not a 
hare fere nature, but one which hud 
placed self under your protection ; 
and savage indeed must be that man, 
who does not make his hearth an asylum 
for the confiding stranger.” W. 
Sept. 1818. 


——P— 
From the New Monthly Magaxzine, Oct, 1818, 


MR. EDGEWORTH. 

It is understood that the late Mr. 
Edgeworth left a manuscript behind him 
containing memoirs of his lite, which 
his amiable and celebrated daughter, 
Miss Edgeworth, is now preparing for 
the press. Wedoubt whether such a 
document, and so produced, would be 
likely to contain those eccentric traits 
of character which are peculiar to all 
individuals, but more particularly so to 
Mr. Edgeworth. A few anecdotes, 
therefore, derived from the most re- 
spectable authority, may uot be dis- 
pleasing to our readers, 

any persons, not intimately ac- 
qvainted with this gentleman, have im- 
agined hima free-thinker in the most 
unqualified sense of the word; aod 
have even gone so far as to assert that 
he denied altogether the existence of a 
future state. What his earlier tenets 
may have been we know not; but, un- 
doubtedly, a few years before his death 
he declared himself quite of a contrary 
epiaion, and held that the world would 
again be peopled with its former inha- 
bitants, who were to repossess their own 
proper bodies, purified from earthly 
feelings ; and live here in a state not 
liable to decay or death. 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remark- 
‘able for an ingenious, rather that a solid 


Original Anecdetes—Dr. Johnson—Mr. Edgeworth. 
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turn of mind ; for desultory and various, 
rather than systematic and profound 
information. His argumentative facalty 
was deficient ; and when you expected 
to be answered with logic, you were 
rebutted with an anecdote. 

He had a sort of biographical history 
of himself, which he seldom failed to 
give every new acquaintance at the first 
introduction. It ran thus, * Now, Sir, 
you know the great Mr. Edgeworth, 
and you may possibly wish to know 
something of hia birth, parentage, and 
education. I shall first, give you my 
reasons for being an Englishman, and 
then for being an Irishman, and I shalt 
leave you your choice to call me which 
you please. 1 was born in England, I 
married two English wives, 1 bave 
several children who were born in 
England ; and I have a small property 
in England.—Now my reasons for 
being an Irishmao. I married three 
Irish wives, I have a large estate in Ire- 
luand,—I have a number of Irish chil- 
dren—my progenitors were Insh, and 
I have lived most of my life in Ire- 
land. Sir, am a man who despise 
vulgar prejudice, for two of my wives 
are alive,* and two who are dead were 
sisters,” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related 
to the Abbé Ecigeworth, that venerable 
Priest who attended Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold, and he was actually arrested in 
Paria, by Fouche, as a suspected cha- 
racter, in consequence of his affinity ; 
though Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think 
it was on account of his having pursued 
a light-ancled nymph one evening home 
to her hotel, who proved to be under 
the august protection of the great police 
minister, 

Mr. E. we believe, was the first who 
introduced the telegraph into this coua- 
try ; at least while in France, he improv- 
ed its construction infinitely ; so much 
so indved, that he considered himself the 
original inventor of it. He certainly 
had a great mechanical turo, and bis 
house at Ecigeworth’s Town was quite 
a curiosity ; for trom the kitchen to the 
garret. wherever machinery could sup- 


* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian frem his 
first wife while he was a minos, 
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ply the place of hands, it was sure to 
be found. 

Several works published in Miss 
Edgeworth’s name, were partly written 
by nimself ; butso far as we were able 
to ascertain, bis cootributions did not 
form the most valuable portion. In- 
deed we have always considered his 
daughter both a more masculine and 
more profound writer than bimself. 

As a specimen of the eccentricity of 
his manners, we shall record a conver- 
sation which took place on his first in- 
troduction to the gentleman from whom 
we heard the anecdote. This person 
having called to visit the great man, 
and names being announced by a third 
party, Mr. Edgeworth instantly turned 
round to a lady who was present, and 
said, ‘“* My dear, for what purpose have 
] those galloshoes at the fire?” ‘ To 
air,” answered the lady. ‘ But why 
to air?” asked he. “ For the purpose 
of wearing them,” she replied. ‘ But 
for what purpose to wear them?” “ In 
order to visit that gentleman.” “ There, 
Sir,” cried he, “ ever while you live, 
call witnesses to your conduct, instead 
of speaking on it yourself. Had I told 
you why these galioshoes are at the fire, 
you might not have believed me. By 
the way, [ wonder what ia the deriva- 
tion of the word galloshoes?” The 


visitor seeing him so well inclined to* 


Bportiveness was willing to humour him, 
and said, “ the word was probably de- 
rived from some one’s having exclaimed 
as he was kicking them off after a walk, 
go loose shoes.” Mr. E. thought they 
might be “ gala shoes,” in King James's 
time, when the most extraordinary 
shoes were worn. In short, after a 
variety of Swiftian derivations, the 
dictionary was produced, and gallosha 
proved to be a Spanish word. 


eens: 


; MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Tt is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to 
write, without allowing pleasure or in- 
dolence to interrupt her, six pages a 
duy; no wonder therefore her works 
are so voluminous, or rather it would 
be surprising they are not more 30, were 
it not that when ber book is finished, 
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she exerts a severe and remorseless judg- 
Ment in pruning its redundancies. Yet 
we do not think she has always effected 
this difficult task happily.“ Patron | 
age, and a few of her other novels might 
be considerably reduced in weight, 
without suffering any diminution of val- 
ue. She has always too a tablet at hand, 
ready to note down any expression oc- 
curmng in conversation, which she 
might imagine likely to assist her lite- 
rary labours. We cannot help thiaking 
this av injudicious practice ; since many 
who io the “ feast of reason aod the 
flow of soul” might utter happy apo- 
thegms, and give loose to a luxuriant 
IMagination, would fecl a disagreeable 
restraint, and repress their powers, tear- 
ful of saying something not sufficiently 
fine for the press: or else in attempting 
to talk too well, degenerate into pedan- 
try, and affectation. Miss Edgeworth, 
however, is far trom being pedaatic or 
affected herself. Oo the contrary, if 
fault must be found with het deport- 
meot and conversation, we would say, 
that both bear an appearance of sim- 
plicity, and even triviality ; which sa- 
vours too much of an artiticial endea- 
vour at avoiding the author. Nothme 
however can possibly be more amiable 
than her mauners, and nothing more 
delightful than her conversation, ax she 
conveys information withuut appearing 
to instruct, and possesses the happy 
faculty of pleasing others by eliciting 
from them those observations, and thuse 
talents, which by the assistunce of her 
tablets she knows so well how to apply. 
Her conversational wit is oot bril- 
liant, but it is playful and engaging. 
One of the best sallies which we have 
heard recorded of her, was oo her press- 
ing a young and diffident lady to sing. 
“© Well,” said the latter at last, “I wiil 
sing on condition that you first pay me 
a compliment,—one that the compauy 
shall decide to be witty.” “ Surely,” 
said Miss E. * you are not so determin - 
ed aguinst singing, as to make iny being 
witty a previous stipulation ?—surely 
you will surrender without that article?” 
“No,” rejoined the lady, “I am pos- 
itive.” “That is impossible,” observed 
Miss E., “tor we all know that you 
are su perlative.” 
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CURRAN. 

With the single exception of Sheri- 
dan, derhaps, no man of modern times 
said so many witty things as Curran, 
A great number of these have alrvady 
found their way to the press ; but those 
we now offer, if we mistake not, have 
hitherto been reserved, virum voliture 

erora! The following is rather an 
Instance of his ready eloquence than 
-bis wit. At the assizes of Cork, Curran 
had just entered upon his case, and 
given the jury a statement of facts, He 
_ then, with his usual impressiveness and 
pathos, appealed to their feelings, and 
was concluding tbe whole with this sen- 
tence, “* Thus Gentlemen, I trust I bave 
made the innocence of that persecuted 
man as clear to you as”--At that instant 
the sun, which had hitherto been over- 
clouded, shot its rays into the Court- 
house ;—“‘ as clear to you,” continued 
he, “as yonder sun-beain, which now 
bursts in amongst us, and supplies me 
with its splendid illustration!” This 
effusion, we ourselves heard, and its 
local aptness, together with the bappi- 
ness of the language in which it was 
elothed, produced an effect which has 
seldom been equalled ; and can scarcely 


be conceived by those who were no 
present. 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The late beioved Princess Charlotte 
was ouce sO impetuous in ber temper, 
that it was with difficulty she could 
apply to her relief the mild injuncuons 
of her reverend Preceptor, who at 
length presented ber with an essay 
on the goverament of the passion of 
anger. A short time after, she tell inte 
a violeat rage with one of her attend- 
ants; and on being surprised in the 
midst of it by the entrance of the prelate 
with gbe exclamation, * I fear you have 
not read the book I gave you, Madam, 
the other day !” she instantly rephed, 
in a repressed tone of voice, ‘“ Yes, 
indeed, Sir, T have; and bad I nor, I 
am sure I should have knocked her 
down.” It is only doing justice to her 
reverend Preceptor, and to the memory 
of his illustrious pupil, to say, that by 
his careful admonitions, and ber watch- 
ful obedience, a complete thumph over 
a naturally warm temper was effecta- 
ally ensured considerably previous to 
the period of her union with the mar 
she loved.— Lit. Gaz. Oct. 1818. 
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FELIX ALVAREZ ; or. MANNERS IN SPAIN. 


Concluded. 


MANY anecdotes of Spanish mau- 
bers and customs are incidental- 
ly introduced, which materially enhance 
the valneof Mr.D’s work. We shall+elect 
afew lor the gratification of our readers. 

“ Smoking is universal amongst the 
Spaniards, and is not confined to any 
particular class ; but all seem equally 
addicted to this practice. ‘The beuer 
sort of .people smoke Havana segars, 
or what pass for them, which are call- 
ed puros, or pure, in contradistinction 
to cigaros de papel, or chopped tobac- 
co rolled up into small tubes of paper, 
which are substituted for the puros by 
the inferior class of people. Many 
Spaniards are in the habit, as they have 
themselves informed me, of lighting a 
segar just before they extinguish the 
candle which lights them to bed, and 
smoking themselves to sleep. In the 


morning a segar is the usual accom 
himent to the small cup of chocolate 
which the Spauiarcs generally take to 
bed. The common breakfast which is 
procured at a cotfee-house in Spuin is 
a xicura, or snail cup of very thick 
chocolate with a few slices of toasted 
bread: this is always served with a 
glass ot water to cleanse the mouth af- 
ter taking it, and a small brass pan, con-— 
taining a morsel of burning charcoal, to 
light the segar, A’ merchant of Cadiz 
assured me,that be was unable to transact 
business in his counting-house without 
a segar in his mouth, which is retained 
there in such a manner as neither to 
incouventence in breathing or speaking, 
if necessary. The number which he 
consumed in a day sometimes amount- 
ed to thirty. In sinoking, the Span- 
iards not only retain the smeke fora 
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eonsiderable time in their mouths before 
they eject it, but they occasionally awal- 
low a large vélume of it ; which having 
remained some seconds in their sto- 
machs, reascends, and finds its way out 
through the nostrils. The first time I 
observed this particularly, was whilst 
talking with a priest with whom I was 
acquainted in Cadiz. Having drawao 
io a quantity of smoke, be took his se- 
gar from bis mouth, and continued in 
conversation : while I was guessing at 
the means he could use to retain the 
smoke while he continusliy opened his 
mouth, it made its appearance in two 
streams descending from his nose. There 


- is another kind of segar besides those 


already mentioned, which is peculiarly 
adapted for the use of the ladies: for 


-it is no uncommon thing to find matrons 


ef a certain age indulging io the luxury, 
altbough I never heard of the younger 
part of the sex following their example, 
except ia very low life indeed. These 
aegars are made of the finest Havana 
tobacco, and rolled into the broad leaves 
ef Indian corn straw, forming a small 
tube of from an inch and a haif to two 
inches long, and are called pujitus.” 

There is nothing with which a fo- 
reigner, unacquainted with the reli- 
gious customs of Spain, is so struck, 
as the performance of the Oraciones, 
or prayers at sunset. The reflection, 
that at that same moment, or rather 
ia an uobroken succession of moments, 
there is a general suspension of all work 
and conversation, and that a national 
act of adoration in silence is taking place 
throughout the kingdom, renders it 
truly awful and imposing. Our author 
has given us the following picture of 
the Oraciones, as offered on the Ala- 
meda, or public walk ot Cadiz. 

“ The sua had bven some time ap- 
parently enlarging the circumlerence of 
his orb; his brilliant disk had yradu- 
ally received its evening tinge of red, 
and now his last ray darned upward 
froin the refulgent bosom of the ocean, 
streaking witli gold the expanded edge 
that veiled his face. = It was the signal 
for the Oruciones, or evening prayer, 
which being repeated by the toliing of 
the bell of every church, the Whole city, 
the whole kingdom, addressed a prayer 
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and a thanksgiving to the Almighty 
Being who had brought the day to a 
close. The crowd upon the Alameda, 
whose busy hum and footsteps mingled 
their bruit upon the ear hke the fall of 
waters where the course of a gentle 
streamlet is broken by some impeding 
rock, now stood still, and there pre- 
vailed, as if by magic, a sudden, pro+ 
found, and awtul! silence. At thesound 
of the bell the carriages stopped ; all 
who were sitting arose; those who 
were walking remained in the position 
in which this moment overtook ttem ; 
all conversation was suspended, and 
every one repeated an inward prayer. 
The sign of the cross, which closed the 
prayer of each, was the signal for the 
breaking of this holy silence; every 
one gave a salutation to those who 
surrounded him, known or unknown, 
and then the stream flowed on unaltered 
in its course.” 

Many authentic particulars are re- 
cordel, concerning the horrid cruelties 
perpetrated by the brigands uncer the 
coinmand of Marshal Soult, and also 
relative to the various means to which 
the French had recourse, in order to 
extort money from the oppressed Spa- 
niards. We have only room for the 
following anecdote, which purports to 
be related to Alvarez by the Alcalde, or 
chief magistrate, of a populous village. 

“ It was alter mid-day when Alvarez 
set out from ‘Toledo, and at sun-set he: 
halted at s considerable village cailed 
Anover del Trajo, where he proceeded 
Immediately to the Alealde’s house, 
and required quarters for his detach- 
ment, The Alcalde readily complied 
with the requisition, and received Felix 
into his own house, where he was treat- 
ed with every attention that respect and 
hospitality could dictate. Vhe conver- 
sation of the Alcalde, who was a man 
of a most communicative dispog!'ton, 
ran upon ali that they bad suif-red 
while under the French yoke, and all 
that they feared to suffer, should the 
cLances of war place them again io the 
hands of their enemies, 

“*Ah! Senor,’ said the Alcalde, 
‘if the other towns of our beloved 
country have seen a3 many horrors 
committed by these soldiers, as our 
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poor little village has, it is to be won- 
deted that all the world does aot rise, 
and fall upon the demons that invented 
and executed them. We have a poor 
towusman who will be as long as he 
hives, which will not be long it is to 
he hoped for his sake, a monument 
of the wickedness of those bloody- 
minded wretches.’ 

““* What did they do to him?’ said 
Felix. 

“* Why it is almost too horrid to 
allow oneself to remember,’ replied the 
Alcalde. ‘I would give the world to 
forget that Ihad seen it. We used 
feequently to be cursed by the arrival 
of foraging parties, who came as far as 
’ this trow their head-quarters at Toledo: 
these parties were sometimes smaller, 
aud sometimes larger ; sometimes only 
twenty or thirty, and sometimes a hun- 
dred dragoons :—and when they caine, 
they took every thing they could lay 
their bands upon without mercy; bay, 
corn, cattle, and money, if they could 
find it, and insult us and our wives 
and daughters, and sometimes delibe- 
rately murder those who at all opposed 
them. But it so happened, Senor, that 
two of our townsmen had gone to 
Madrid, with e crop of potatoes, and 
had found employment there to gain 
their livelihood, and so they stayed 
there. When the French King Pepe 
wanted to raise his Spanish guards 
or juramentados, as they call them, 
these two poor fellows were pressed, 
and forced into the service. But they 
were Spaniards in their hearts, and they 
scorned to betray their country; and so 
they took the first opportunity to de- 
sert, and they came to hide themselves 
in their native place ; and a long time 
paused away, and nothing ever hap- 
pened in consequence, and they heard 
no more about it, and so they thought 
they were safe. But one day, Senor, 
there came a large party of dragoons 
in the usual way, with a captain at their 
head, who urged them on to take all 
they could; and the devil, who always 
helps on his own, somehow or other be- 
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nity to gratify hate, you know, Senor. 
However, God knows whether the 
dragoons were told by any mortal 
devil, or whether the devil of hell put 
it into their heads but so it was. The 
captain had these two poor fellows 
seized and brought into the plaza, jast 
before our door; and he asked them 
why they had deserted, and whether 
they would returo to their duty ; bat 
the unfortunate Chicos had their heads 
more full of rage than of reason ; for 
the soldiers that had brought them had 
been beating them with their swords, 
and reviling them, and their hands were 
tied behind them; and so instead of 
trying to come over the Frenchmen 
cunningly, and get off as easy as they 
could, they said they never would fight 
against their country, and that King 
Joseph was a usurper, and that all bis 
followers were monsters, and, in short 
they told them more truths than St 
Michael told the Devil. You may 
depend upon it they were punished 
for this; but you will never guess how, 
Senor; nobody but a Frenchman 
could have imagined it, and nobody 
buta devil could have executed 11. 
It so happened, that at the door of the 
baker’s house there was a large brasero, 
which a woman was filling with char- 
coal, to buke a quantity of bread that 
these wretches had required; the 
Captain had that and another filled 
with burning charcoal, and made them 
sit down in the braseros unul the fire 
covered their thighs !’ 

“Alvarez made an exclamation of 
gieat horror. 

“"’Tis but too true, Senor,’ re- 
sumed the Alcalde; ‘I saw it with 
my own eyes, ‘The unhappy wretches 
were kept there until the flesh of their 
legs was fried to the bone, and then the 
demons left them there. Que was happy 
in not surviviog the horrid torture which 
he had suffered ; but the other, who 
was put into the fire the last, and who 
was less materially injured than the first, 
bad both legs cut off about half way 
above lus knee by a surgeon from Aran- 


trayed these poorfeilows’ secret tothem. juez, and is still living, Senor, but an 


I don’t accuse any body in particular, 
but they had enemies among their 
neighbours, and it was a good opportu- 


object of pity and compassion to all 
who behold bim. His name is Jaan 
Carmena.’”’ 
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This horrible story was related to 
Mr. Dallas precisely in the manner 
above stated. In a note he informs 
us, that he intended to have seen this 
unhappy victim of Gallic barbarity, but 
‘was prevented by being suddenly obli- 
ged to quit the village of Anover in the 
middle of the night when he arrived. 

‘* Among the various ways which the 
French invented to endeavour to Jegal- 
ive their gross impositions and robbing 
taxes, one of the most singular was 
a duty upon deaths, which was actually 
established in Seville a short time only 
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become public. The door in the inside 
was well guarded ; but as the aperture, 
which had formerly been a window, the 
bars of which were now destroyed, was 
suflicrently large to admit a man, and 
was at no great height from the ground, 
a sentinel wus placed in the court-yard 
to prevent the escape of the prisoner by 
that means. But the weather was in- 
clement, and the court-yard afforded no 
shelter for the sentinel except an ancient 
corridor which was built along-the walt, 


immediately opposite the windew, 


though at some distance from it; herq, 


before they were driven from the place. therefore, the sentinel took bis station. 
The plan was arranged in this manner; Alvarez observed minutely all thest 
the old established parochial fees upon circumstances, and determined to at 
funerals were taken off, and offices were tempt the deliverance of this officer, 
appointed, where the relations of the It was enough for him that be wae a 
deceased were obliged to apply for per- fellow-creature, and im the hands of 
mission to have his body buried ; for his enemies 3 but to these claims the 
this permission they paid extravagantly, prisoner added that of being an English- 
aod without it no priest dare perform man, and of baving lost his liberty 
the sacred office. The priest afterwards, fighting in the cause of Spain. He was 
upon producing the permission, re- prepossersed in favour of the English 
ceived a small sum, and the rest became from a feeling of gratitude, individual 
the perquisite, or rather the plunder, of as well as national ; and he had formed 
the French.” Many acquaintances in the British army 

One more extract, and we have done. during the expedition in which he had 
It ts > most interesting anecdote of the served with it, & circumstance that he 
deliverance of an English officer, who considered as calling for his utmost exe 
had been taken prwoner by the French, ertions in behalf of any of its officers 
by a guerilla. whorm he found wanting them. After 

‘“* An English officer had been taken much consideration, he judged that it 
by the French on a sortie from Tarita. was only by lulling the vigilance of the 
This officer had determined to suffer all sentinel stationed in the corridor that he 
the rigour of his fate, rather than lose could succeed in his bold attempt, and 
the hope of an early escape, which he he immediately fixed on a plun to effect 
thought probable; he therefore refused this, It has already been stated that 
to give his parole, and was brought to it was the rainy season : but‘though in 
Vejer a close prisoner. Felix had seen that country the rain falls in torrents 
bim brought into the town; and, fo- when it once sets in, there are not un- 
lowing with the crowd, had ascertained frequently cessations of some hours, 
the place of his confinement. Jt was during which the sun appears with all 
an old ruined church, part of which had his splendour. Alvarez and his com- 
been converted by the French into a panions took advantage of one of these 
stable, and part into a prison. This moments towards the evening, to repair 
officer was shut up in the sacristy, to the outside of the ruined church ; 
which was a small room built out of and one of them played on the guitar, 
the body of the church, having a door whilst the (ree joined in singing to hig 
Jeading into the cburch, and a window acconipaminent, in the manner of the 
hooking out into a corrall or court- Aidalusian peasants, with which their 
yard originally walled in, but the walls dress perfectly accorded. Thetr musie 
of which were nearly demolished by attracted a number of the unemployed 
time, and consequently the court had goldiers of the guard over the pnscn, 
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who came to listea to the peasants who occurred, except that fewer soldiers 


were thus amusing themselves. It was were tempted out of the guard-room 
not long before the return of the rain than there had been on the preceding 
would have dispersed both listeners and evenings. When it began to grow 
singers, bad they not thought of the dusk, Alvarez made up a complete 
expedient of seeking shelter under the suit of peasant’s clothes into as small & 
corridor of the court-yard, where they bundle as possible, and taking it up 
might coutinue their amusement. The under his cloak he proceeded to the 
evening closed ia, and the Spanish pea- ruined church, With a glance he re- 
eants hud made themselves so agreeable connoitered the situation of his com- 
to their Freoch auditors, that they rades, and finding nothing to excite bs 
askea them. to return on the following alarm, be entered the corrall, and dex- 
evening, which Alvarez and his friends terously flung his bundle into the win- 
promised to do. dow as he passed it ; he then approach- 
‘So far every thing had succeeded ed the singing group, lest his remaining 
beyond his hopes; and with the natural alone should appear suspicious, if by 
eatbusiasm of his disposition, he doubt- chance he were observed. Having 
ed not of ultimate complete success. joined the party in the corridor, bis 
On the following evening, the twocom- anxiety prevented him from attending 
_panious of Felix went to their appoint- to any thing that was passing immedi- 
ment alone, taking with them their ately around him; he placed himself 
guitar; the absence of Alvarez was jn a situation from which he could look 
hardly noticed, and they amused and at the window of the sacristy, and he 
attracted the altention of their auditors strained bis eyes to be able to distin- 
ax they had done the evening before. guish it clearly, which he was nearly 
As the twilight decreased Felix joined prevented from doing by the increasing 
the group as a listener only, and watch- night and the intervening rain. A con- 
ing bis opportunity when the soldiers siderable time , and there wasno 
were all engaged, he separated himself appearance of any person at the win- 
from the crowd, and flung into the dow: at length his anxiety 
window of the sacristy a paper on which insupportable; what could prevent the 
he had written the following words in prisoner fromimmediately availing bim- 
Spanish, and afterwards in the best self of the opportunity to escape? 
E. glisb be was master of, \est the prise Perhaps he was not confined there !— 
oner should be ignorant of the Spanish perhaps he had no means of ascending 
language : ‘If you are willing to risk to the window. 
your life to gaia your liberty, be pree ‘“ Whatever was the cause of the 
pared to dress yourself speedily in the delay, the suspense was not to be borne, 
clothes which will be given to you to- and the night was now so much closed 
morrow at this hour, and lose no time tbat he could only distinguish the square 
in getting through your window ; you of the ruined window. He separated 
will be received by friends." Having himself from the group as if going, 
done this without being perceived, he and went to the other side of the cor- 
retired, aud was soon followed by his rall. He listened attentively, and could 
friende, who had made a promise to hear nothing but the falling of the rain 
return agaia on the morrow. mingled with the tones of the guitar 
*I¢ was an anxious moment for and the voices which accompanied it. 
Felix when the guerillas repaired to The ascent to the window from the out- 
their usual place of rendezvous, and side was rendered easy hy the fallen 
resumed their noisy occupation. The stones and fragments which surrounded 
night was particularly cloudy and wet; it. While he was contemplating the 
and had not the French been acquainted window, undecided how to act, he beard 
with the fondness of the Spaniards for the approach of the guard coming (o 
their national music, their appearance relieve the sentinel under the corridor. 
there might have excited suspicion ; It was at this relief that the station of 
but it did not, aad nothiog unusual the sentinel was changed from the cor- 
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ridor to the immediate outside of the trod should discover them. ‘To have 
window, a precaution which the dark- run away would have excited pursuit, 
ness rendered necessary. Felix had and they would probably have been 
obeerved this, and was aware that there taken; but Felix {ed his companion 
was no time to lose. Unwilling to re- round the angle of the building into 
main in doubt asto the cause of the the corner formed by the projection ‘of 
disregard of his plan, he rapidly mounted the sacristy from the church. Here 
the stones and looked into the window ; they remained crouching down and iu 
‘Englishman !’ said Alvarez, io a low anxious silence until the guard ap- 
tone of voice. ‘For God’s sake assist proached andthesentry was posted: they 


me,’ said the prisoner, ‘J am unable to 
ascend,” ‘The unhappy man had fouad 
no means by which he could reach the 
window, which, though not high, was 
Just abeve the extent of his arm. By 
repeated endeavours he had succeeded 
1a placing his band upon the ruined 
frame-work of the opening ; ahd ex- 
hausted by his exertions he had remain- 
ed hanging by that hand, vowilling atill 
to lose the hope of liberty, though una- 
ble to advance. In an instant Alvarez 
perceived his situation, and seizing the 
supporting hand, inspired by his feel- 


heard the serjeant give his countersiga 
to the soldier, and they heard the others 
march away. It was still necessary to 
ascertain the proximity of the sentinel, 
lest their sudden departure should at- 
tract his notice. The man began his 
promenade, and unfortunately be came 
first towards the side where they were 
concealed ; but he passed the corner 
without observing them, and no sooner 
had he turned than, with cautious step, 
aod hardly daring to breathe,they made 
their way out of the court-yard.” 
This affecting incident, we learn ina 


ings and the critical situation of the pote, resembles in all its principal 
moment, with a strength which nothing points, an anecdote which ie credibly 
could withstand, he dragged the des- related in the British army, as having 
pairing prisoner through the window, occurred to one of its officers. The 
and placed him on his feet on the stone Spanish guerilla who rescued him, is 
which supported himself. But the guard said to have refused to inform him of 
bad reached the corridor, and was ap- his name, or to receive any recompense 


proaching to place the sentinel upon for this service. 
the spot on which they stood. The 
even tread of their march was heard 
through the rain, and nothing else, for 
the music had ceased upon the arrival 
of the guard. It required all the pre- 
sence of mind which Felix so eminently 
possessed, and which he had occasion 
So frequentiy to exert, to devise an ex- 
pedient io such pressing danger. With 
2 caution incompatible with the rapidity 
with which they would have moved, 
they descended from their high situa- 
tion, trembling lest the falling of any 
of the uneven stones on which they 


The work is enlivened by seveal 
pieces of poetry which are partly origi- 
nal, and in part derived or translated 
from the Spanish. 

The length to which our account of 
Mr. Dallas’s publication bas extended, 
will sufficiently indicate the opinioa we 
entertain of its value as a book of au- 
thentic historical information. Though 
the author has chosen to veil it in the 
garb of fiction, it seems rather to be the 
private journal of an individual who 
was personally engaged in the memora- 
ble peninsula war. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRESS OF LADIES, 
From La Belle Assemblee, 


it is not long since the following 
question was proposed io France 
by a certain society, and a prize offer- 
ed to the author who should answer it 
in the most satisfactory and incontro- 
vertible manner. 


Question—Has the art of the toilet at- 
tained, under the meridian of Paris, its 
highest degree of perfection,and is it now 
at the eve of experiencing the tate of all 
human inventions, which degenerate as 
soon as their developement is completed? 
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Fifteen authors agreed in maintain- 
ing that the art of the toilet in France 
had exhausted the resources of genius, 
and in discovering, which some censur- 
ed and others praised, an eminent char- 
acteristic of voluptuousness, inquiry, 
and caprice, together with a tolerably 
good loss of time, taste, and money, and 
& proportionate relaxation of morals, 

The society, however, unmoved by 
those declamations, reserved its whole 
interested attention for the Memorial 
No. 8, bearing this motto :—And I too 
have drunk of the waters of the Mecha- 
cebe river.—This last work discovers 
an original and independent mind.— 
“JT smile with contempt,” says the au- 
thor, “‘ when I see a society of pensive 
men resolve thoughtlessly ; I feel in- 
dignant when I hear Europeans speak- 
ing of their toilet, as if in Paris, the 


same asin London, the art so called 


was not in its infancy, which no one 
eares about, a coarse daub entirely neg- 
lected !’—T hese assertions undoubted- 
ly are strange enough ; but what will 
appear still more so is, that the author 

roves them to be founded oo truth. 
He establishes a parallel between our 
most refined toilet and that which is in 
common use in the forests of America ; 
he pursues it with perseverance through 
an immensity of details ; and with 
equal erudition and logic exposes our 
inferiority. 

Instruments and preparations.—He 
has only been able to find out seven 
hundred and twenty-pine oo the most 
fashionable dressing tables of the 
Chaussée d' Antin ; whereas he pro- 
duces a catalogue of two thousand and 
thirty-five which are indispensably 
requisite amongst the Troquois. 

Extent on which the operations cre 

ormed.—It is only the tourth part, 
says he, of the person of a Parisian la- 
dy that receives cosmetic ointments, 
whilst over the whole bodies of the te- 
males of the Missouris he has never 
found the space of one inch square but 
on which the ingeniovs attention of co- 
quetry had deposited insigia of 113 im- 
pression. f 

Is the progress of the urt consider- 
ed ?—.The preparations tur the body of 
an European fair ludy are limited to 


Curious Observations ex Female Dress. 
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the blending of, and covering over 
each other, four colours at most ; which 
does not excel the abilities of a house- 
painter; but the diapered skin of a sav- 
age combines, in the eye of an ama- 
teur, historical, landscape, arabesk, and 
portrait painting. 

Is courage brought into. question ?— 
The American female endures the tor- 
ture of the stiletto, of fire, and of caus- 
tics; whereas papering hair, crisping 
it, or using piacers to pull off such as 
are supertluous, &c. are scarcely paro- 
dies of the other executions suggested 
by vanity. 

Good taste.—No one as yet has pre- 
sumed to deny but the costumes of the 
new world oftered drapery better suited 
tothe taste of our artists, and revealed 
nudity with more sublime trath. 

Richness.— There are dresses in the 
Floridas, masterpieces of skill and pa- 
tience, the making of which speak thir- 
ty years of assiduous working ; more- 
over, the feathers, metals, and colours, 
are incomparable, 

Habit.— The undress, so common 
among us, is a gross liberty quite un- 
known in the woods of America, nei- 
ther would the most brutal huntsman 
start from his hut without carrying the 
implements of his toilet wrapped up in 
duck-skin round his waist. 

Eugerness and passion —Itisknown 
that for a frivolous ornament the sav- 
age is always ready to give up his hut ; 
and his wite to forfeit her honour ; it 
is even probable that exchanges of the 
kind are effected among them with 
greater expedition still, if possible, than 
10 OUT country. 

“Silence "" exclaims the author, 
“‘ ve national flatterers who are enrap- 
tured at French eloquence ! hold your 
tongues, ye covetous husbands and 
scolding fathers, who bewail the ex- 
cesses of dress ! Alas! every article in 
Paris is suil plain, innocent, and home- 
ly ; far from undergoing a decay, the 
art of dressing is in ite cradle, or rather 
ut its firstdawn, The thought, I con- 
fess, 13 disgraceful; but we may still 
entertain great hopes, for we are ina 
fair way towards improvement. Na- 
ture would have it that the progress of 
the toilet should be in an inverted ra- 
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tio of civilization; and as it is evideot 
that, in many respects, we retrograde 
with regard to the latter, it is but right 
that we should gain groued towards the 
former. We sball be no losers by the 
bargain ; for I have studied the 

we live in, and have only found it afford- 
ed two supports to human kindness, viz. 
sleep and dress; this last especially, 
which, monopolizing all the leisure 
hours of the savage tribes, secures them 
al Once against ambition, ennui, sean- 
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dal, and female authors,” —Speaking 
of these, the same author says :—* The 
books written by a man are generally 
better than himself ; a woman, on the 
contrary, is always more deserving 
than her publicatioms. A hook and a 
ball are, for a woman, two public rep- 
resentatione ; and itis no more possi- 
ble for her to make her appearance ia 
the one with the style of her mind, 
than at the other with her natural com- 
plexion.” 


eg 
: From the Literary Gesette, 


‘THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


THE WATERLUO PANORAMA. 


He that oatlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the pame— Shakspeare, 


‘Their Infantry, embattel'd square and close, 
March firmly on, to fill the middle space ; 
Cover'd by their advancing Cavalry. 
By Heaven! ‘tis beauteous Herror. 

Driven. The British Worthy. 


Then this is the deciding day, to fix 
Great Britain’s Sceptre in Great Arthur's hand. 
Idem. 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The gtave of Franee, the deadly Waterloo, 


~~ 2820 eee 


Su pride of place here lase the eagie flew, 
Then tore with bivody talon the rent plain= 


= 


me eee 


The day 
Battle's magnificently stern array. 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, whieh when rent 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shail cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,—fricad, foe,—im one red burial 


blent. BYRON. 
“ J HAVE just returned with my 

uncle, the Geveral, from the Pan- 
orama of Waterloo,” said Lady Mary. 
** He described the action so well, that 
I really couid see the Cuirassiers charge 
three distinct times, could in return hear 
the Scottish Roygis aod the immortal 
Greys shout * Scotland for ever!’ and 


=_— 


hew in pieces the steel-clad warriors of 


France ; could see Napoleon’s coun- 


tenance change at the operations of 


‘Ces terrible chevuuc gris,’ and could 


behold its expressio:: of consternation, 


when, leaning over the horse of his pea- 
sant guide, and discerning the columns 
of Prussians advancing like acloud in the 
horizon, he exclaimed, § Tout est perdu.’ 

“So charmed was my Unele, that I 
actually began to fear that we should . 
have to pass the night on the field of 
haitle, or to bivouack somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. So much, however, 
do I respect my elders, and above ail, 
the brave defenders of iny country, that 
I did not presume to interrupt tim ia 
his progress over the gory field ; but 
striking my repeater, us if by accident, 
he perceived that it was six o'clock, and 
that we were not dressed for dinner. 
He therefore made some general obser- 
vations, and we withdrew. But I shall 
Say no more on the subject. I advise 
you to go and see it: itis welt worth 
your while ; and I trust that the scene 
will have interest for a Briton a century’ 
hence, when we, and when ours are no’ 
more. Our heroes have gathered their 
laurels in vain, unless the dews of im- 
mortality, falling from on high, preserve 
them : the brave but sleep, the coward 
perishes and is forgotten.” Here a glow 
of heroisin lit up her countenance, and 
she-appeared to me something more 
than woman. 

I now prepared to follow her advice ; 
and I went directly to the Panorama, 
The room was crowded with company, 
and the representation was just what 
she had described. Luckily for me, I 
fell ion with an Odicer of the intrepid 
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Scots Greys, who gave me much infor- cant countenances, staring at nothing 
mation oa the subject : that corps cov- but the company :—in one place, a fat 
ered itself with glory ; end, of course, Citizen come in merely to rest himself ; 
no one was better able to describe the and, in another, a pretty brunette, of the 
battle then one who had so much con- second class, whose only business was 
tributed to its renown. to meet my Lord. In a third corner I 
When the Officer had concluded his could see a happy couple enjoying the 
obeervations, I retired to a corner, in shortspace previous toa permanent union, 
order to observe the company. In all and who also came here for fashioo's 
assemblages of people, a spectator may sake, or to be alone in the world, aod 
learn much. The following is a roughly thus to escape the attention of a smaller 
sketched outline of whatstruck me most. circle ; for there exists a certain retire- 
There were groups of all classes, and ment or solitude in crowds, known only 
feelings of as many descriptions :—The to the few. This couple took as much 
man and woman of quality, proud to interest in the Battle of Waterloo as ia 
distinguish on the canvas somehero who the Fire of London. 
added lustre to their name—the female Attheentrance weresome jealous pain- 
of sensibility, who heaved the thick sigh ters looking out for defects in the piece; 
for some relative or bosom- friend, inthe door-way, wasacovey of beauties, 
shrouded in the mould of glory ; and surrounded by fashionables, who seem- 
who, tho’ distant the place and period, ed scarcely to know why they ceme 
could scarcely check the falling tear— there, and enjoying nothing but their 
the military spectator, who had been an own conversation. “ Whata squeeze 
actor in the scene, and who, pride at the Dowager's last night !” drawls 
beaming in his countenance, yet wrapt outa male coquette. * Monstrous pleas- 
in silence, looked on the representation ant party at Lord Foppington's !” lispe 
of that awful and eventful reality—or another epicene looking thing; ‘ if,’ 
the garrulous but worthy veteran, who continued it, ‘the fat Countess had 
saw his own deeds of arms live in the less rage for waltzing, and the old Dao- 
pictured story ; and who, bereft of an die would give up sailing through a 
arm, or of a leg, and leaning on a friend, quadnille ;'—“ Or” (observed,in a lively 
indulged in the gratifying account of key, a British lady, clad in every thing 


what his country owed him, whilst from France, and as much covered with 

“Teri ; clothes—with circles of ribbons or tucks, 
rice he routed ql his foes, ‘ : a Z 

% And thrice he slew the slain.” with tiers over tier of flounces, with 


quillings of laces, and putfings of all 
There also was the Exquisite mili- sorts,as I bave formerly known our 
taire, youthful and blooming, affected fair ones stinted in drapery, and sewed 
and vain, lounging with an air of sans up in their thin flimsy garment—not to 
souci, a tooth-pick ora violet in his forget her waist, which ended where it 
mouth, a quizzing-glass either suspend- once begun, and the hump betwixt ber 
ud round his neck, or fixed to the sock- shoulders, so thick with wadding, that 
et of his eye, seeming to disdain taking it must be nearly bomb proof—) “ or,” 
an interest in the thing, yet lisping out, exclaimed she, “ the Duchbess’s proud 
“Upon my thoul, it’s d—d like, d—d daughter, who seemed to doze through 
like, indeed, —yeth, that's just the place the figure of the-dance, and to look up- 
where we lotht tho many men,—it’s on al possible partners as beneath her, 
uite rediculouth bow like it 1th.” had been absent.” 
hat acontrast! So much valour; ‘ Not so with Lady Evremont,' ex- 
yet so much feminine conceit, starch claimed a disdainful woman of quality, 
and perfume, whalebone and paste- whose short upturned nose, step @ la 
board! It is, however, not less true, francaise, rapid delivery in discourse, 
that these fops, who take so much care and fiery eye, bespoke heat of temper 
of their pretty persons out of the field, and swelling of pride,—not so with 
took no care of them in it. - her Ladyship ! she thought herself the 
_ Here were idlers looking at the ac- very loadstone of attraction, and con- 
tion merely as a picture; and there were sidered dancing as a loss of time. I 
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am sore if I were ber husband—’ “ You sickened at any thing which lowered 
would,” interrupted an elderly Exquis- Frapce, avec ses armees victorieuses, 


ite, of sickly composure, but of satirical, 
dissatisfied aspect,—‘* you would do 
just what her busband does, namely, 
mot care sixpeace about her, but leave 
her to herself.” This produced a gen- 


which so long gave laws to the greater 
part of Europe, but could never dictate 
them to us. As much was said by the 
French about their Legion d'honneur 
and Napoleon’s Invincibies, as ever an- 


eral laugh, but in the moderate key of cient history has trumpeted concerning 
fashionable mirth ; for the whole circle the sacred Buttalion commanded by 


was composed of her enemies.— W by 1 
Because she is beautiful. 
“ What brought you here, Sir George 7” 


Pelopidas. 
I left the Panorama more of a Bri- 
ton than ever. I had on many occa- 


sighed out a languid looking widow of sions considered myself as a coymopo- 


fashion. ‘ The attraction of your, beau- 
ty!” “Stuff!” exclaimed the Widow, 
io a More animated tone, biting ber lips 
foot spitefully, but playfully,) and 
twiokling ber eyes. “ And you, Ma- 
jor?” * Ashower of rain,’ replied the 
Hibernian. “Oh! thea I have noth- 
ing to do with your coming.” ‘ Noth- 
ing, except (recovered Pat,) that whilst 
it rains without, you reign within, in 
every heart and every mind.’ “ None of 
your nonsense! ” cried the Widow, 
putting her hand on his lips. ‘“ 1 hate 
flattery—blarney, I believe you call it.” 
* Just what you please; truth is truth 
still, ia English, Irisb, or even in Dutch,’ 
eoncluded he. The lady appeared de- 
Eghted ; but, turning round to a board- 
ing school cousin, hid her satisfaction, 
saying, “ Ido hate so many compli- 
ments.” Lextricated myself from this 
buz of high life, giving and receiving 
acknowledgments from those of my ac- 
quaintaoce who formed a part of the 
circle ; and on my exit I perceived 
some wry faces, and some discontented 
books at the door. These were French 
people, come over here, all with a view 
ef gain in some shape or other, but who 


lite, but upoo this one [ confessed my- 
self to be wholly an Englishman, and I 
was proud of the title. Divers ideas of 
my country’s glory rushed on my brain 
at the sante instant; and, as I was 
sauntering along the pavé of London, 
so eulogized by Voltaire as an emblem 
of our constitution, aod formed equally 
for the little end for the great, I caught 
myself in a reverie, and was actually 
muttering, 

* Soldiers, stand firm!’ exelaim'd the Chief 

England shall tell the fight.” 

From this brown study I was awak- 
ened by the ringing of a bell, aud the 
ery of “ Dust, ho!” It was a good 
lesson of hamility, and brought me toe 
sense of my own nothingness ; but it 
was a very unwelcome one to me, in the 
heroics in which it found me, aud ill 
suited the present temper of my mind. 
Ab! well, said I to myself—Dust, Ho! 
we must all be dust at last ; yes, we must 
all come to that. The fellow rung his 
bellagain :—ithad a more solemn sound ; 
it put ine in low spirits; and J could 
almost have wished him at Waterlvo 
himself. 

Tne Hermit in Lonpox. _ 


f. 
WOMAN ..on MINOR MAXIMS. 


From the Literary Gazette, Oet 1818. 


T is not one of the least pleasing 

evidences of the improvement which 
18 gradually tuking place in general 
knowledge, that from thoee very presses 
which have for so many years poured 
forth the most insipid, nay sometimes 
the most offensive publications—publi- 
cations which, diffused by mears of in- 
gumerable circulating librariez, have 


mind in every town, village and hamlet 
in the island, now occasionally proceed 
works of avery opposite tendency— 
works calculated to excite in those into 
whose hands they may fortunately fall, 
a moral and an intellectual taste, which 
we are persuaded will not per:rit 
thera to return with their former felish 
to the trash by which their imaginutions 


stultifed and tainted the young female have been bitherto beatedand corrupted, 
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Of this description isthe book under 
our consideration ; the merits of which 
justly entitle its fair author (whoever 
she may be) to rank with those ableand 
amiable benefactors of their sex, and, 
tbrough their sex, of ours, by whom the 
present age has been so happily distin- 
guished. 

The story of “ Woman,” bas in it no 
very remarkable feature. Although suffi- 
ciently interesting for its purpose, it has 
apperently not engaged much of the at- 
tention of the author; and is merely the 
thread which sustains the pearls—the 
vehicle for the admirable exposition of 
character, and the still more admirable 
inferences from that exposition with 
which these two little volumes abound. 
Itis one of their most powerful charins, 
that Virtue is not depicted with that 
austerity of visage by which so many 
moral painters have calumoiated her 
beauty, and have qualified her to take 
the place of her antagonist in the distich 


of the poet : 


‘ Vice is a monster of such hideous mica, 
As to be hated needs bur to be seen, 


Candour aad good temper are the 
qualities most strongly insisted on ; and 
in the domestic incidents, and mutual 
intercourse of several neighbouring but 
contrasted families, are found the means 


New Werk—Woman: or Minor Marime. 
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excitements of the animating and grati- 
fying feelings of her benevolent heart. 
In sooth to.say, there were no periods 
of stagnation io her breast; yet the 
current of sensibility ran not impetoously 
—now turbulent and irresistible, die 
torting by its violeace every reflected 
image, now rushing from the rapid 
torrent toa still, waveless pool—no, # 
equably moved, as the gentle but ever 
flowing stream, mildly but incessantly 
impulsed.” 

But, witb the tenderness and benevo- 
lence of this charscter, is united a firm- 
ness that enables it to repel every en- 
deavour to tempt it from the path of 
rectitude. The discomfiture of an at- 
tempt to seduce Helena from her con- 
jugal fidelity, is thus narrated ; itis a 
fine picture of a British wife. 

: The coxcomb sought by every con- 
trivance art could devise, by every 
blandishment flattery could suggest, to 
win that easy prey—a women’s heart. 
He sighed or smiled, as she looked 
grave or gay—moulded hts movements 
to every graceful attitude, modulated 
his voice to every varied feeling, talked 
of domestic happiness with rapture, 
deprecated the forms. of society with 
asperity, and sometiines ventured to 
hint the delights of love returned. How 
he managed it we know not; but he 


of showing the inestimable value of evidently rather lost than gained ground 


those qualities. Without enumerating 
all the dramatis persona, or attempting 
to enter into any thing like an analysis 
of the work, we shall quote, for the gra- 
tification of our readers, a few of the 
passages which appear to us to be the 
most striking. 

Mrs. Egerton, the heroine of the tale, 
1s thus described : 


“Helena was one of those who be- 
heved that such innumerable affections 
were engrafted in the human heart—not 
to wither, unknown and unexerted, but 
to bestow the purest joys of life. She 
was bound on all sides to her fellow 
creatures—hy pity, by esteem, by grati- 
tude, by love: every social incident 
called forth her friendly emotions ; the 
wants of a poor neighbour, the atten- 
tions of a rich one, the sorrows of the 
unfortunate, the joys of the prosperous, 
the visit of an acquaintance, the letter 
of a {rieand—vach and all were so many 


by his assiduities, and had the misery 
of finding most of his best speeches mis- 
construed. There was a calm sobriety 
in the manner, asteady good sense io 
the language, an intelligent expre-sioa 
in the eye of Mrs. Egerton, that baffled 
all his effrontery ; and really, todo-tim 
justice, Adam Wronghead, Esq. had 
no small share of that quality. Inshort, 
at the end of a few weeks, the gentle- 
man wied:ompelled to beat a retreat, to 
rescue himself {rom the disgrace of cap- 
itulation ; instead of being the conquer- 
or, he found himself the conquered ; 
instead of having to boast his power, he 
had to feel her mercy ; instead of gain- 
ing her heart, he found he had lost his 
own. Itwas ever aterwards amusing to 
see the discomfited beau in the presence 
of the woman whose light love he had so 
confidently anticipated to gain—his eye 
siaking beneath her calm glance, his 
cheek reddened ather slightest comment. 
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The reflections which immediately 
follow are full of important matter for 
female meditation : 

“« Mrs, Egerton is no favourite of ours, 
@s may readily be supposed ; her tatine 
virtues being more calculated to embel- 
lish the spiritless scenes of domestic life, 
than to gild the pages of a novel. She 
did nothing worthy publicity—nothing 
that could be talked of ; ber favourite 
motto was, ‘‘ Privacy is the sphere of 
woman.”—Her conduct, therefore, to- 
wards Adam Wronghead Esq. we can 
neither applaud nor justify ; for what 
harm can possibly arise from a wile 
giving gracious encouragement to the 
Innocent familiarities of her bachelor 
acquaintance—lolling on thearm of one, 


aod striking another witb her fanan—look-: 


ing grave when no harm is intended, to 
show she was thinking of what might 
have been intended ; and laughing at 
palpablerudenese, to prove her forgiving 
goodnature, witb a laudable disdain of 
the maxim ascribed to Casar—* It is 
not enough for a woman to be virtuous ; 
she must also appear so.” —We can re- 
collect only two rather disagreeable 
consequences likely to ensue trom such 
petty trifling. First, the chance of giv- 
ing pain to a husband—and what wo- 
man of spirit cares for that? Nay, if the 
silly man chooses to be jealous, this is 
the best way to cure him ; for since 
Jealousy cannot exist without love, the 
deuce is in it if by destroying his love 
he will not alxo be cured of his jealou- 
sy.—Secondly, the general opinion tbat 
the most abandoned profligate will not 
presume to violate a female’s delicacy 
by a look, a word, an act, of undue 
freedom, if that female does not, by the 
before-mentioned levity, give license 
and encouragement to his folly. Hence 
such pretty trifling is deemed too often 
the precursor of deeper error ; and the 
woman who begins with excusing levi- 
ty, too often finishes by participating 
guilt.— Perhaps it is as well for her to 
avoid both these chances ; the risk— 
of hee busband’s peace and attachment 
—of her own virtue and happiness !” 
The dangerous illness of her beloved 
bushand exhibits Mrs, Egerton as a 
** ministering angel.” Her fortitude, 
agonized aa she is by the recent death 
2K 4  Aragnxox. Vol. 4. 
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of a darling child, and the faithful ten- 
derness with which, oppressed with fa- 
tigue and anxiety, she perseveres in 
performing all the kind offices to which 
affection prompts, are delightfully por- 
trayed : 

“Mr. Koowlesdon had been ad- 
mitted to the invalid once for a few 
moments, at the commencement of bis 
disorder, and had retired so overpow- 
ered by the shock of beholding his 
emaciated figure, and of listening to bis: 
incoherent plainings, that it was long: 
ere he could muster courage to repeat 
the visit; yet was Mr. Knowlesdon a 
man of no common fortitude—of ath-- 
letic frame, vigorous nerves, strong 
sense. Aftera protracted interval of 
refreshment from cheerier scenes, he 
again entered the sick man’s apartment. 
Mrs. Egerton was in her accustomed 
place at the side of the invalid, unceas~ 
ingly employed in performing every 
office of attentive kindness—adjustiog 
the pillows, offering the cordial, chafing 
the cold hand, and sustaining the ach- 
ing brow, whispering hope, and smiling 
consolation.— Mrs. Egerton, a feeble 
woman, rendered yet more feeble by 
watching and anxiety—her slender 
form mide yet more slender by fatigue 
and abstinence—with no interruptions 
but those of deepened affliction, no 
change of scene to revive, no retrospec- 
tions to gladden—herself the most in- 
terested in the apprehended catastrophe. 

** Mr. Knowlesdon watched, in mute 
admiration, the incessant, the noiseless 
labours of the uncouscious Helena— 
the recollection and promptitude of her 
numerous arrangements for ber hus- 
band’s comtort: his applauding reverie 
was closed by the soft tones of her 
voice, as, kneeling at the feet of Mon- 
tague, she looked upto ask whether she 
had rightly adjusted his footstool. Her 
dress was negligent; her beauty was 
faded ; no rose blushed on her cheek ; 
no cherry glowed on her fips, no spar- 
kle irradiated her eye—sickness and 
gioom surrounded her figure, and sor- 
row and !anguor marked every move- 
ment; yet never, ia the season of 
brightest loveliness, in every embellish- 
ment of gracetul ature—oever, in the 
midst ot festivity and elegauce—never 
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had she appeared so attractive, 90 re- ding, that is no reason I should have 
spectable : Mr. Knowlesden felt, in it as thin as water—there is reason in 
one moment the full worth of woman.” all things.” 

A character strongly opposed to that “Sir Gabriel knew that well; and 
of Mrs. Egerton, is Lady Wronghead, he knew also that every general rule 
belonging to the class of females, un- had some exceptions—Lady Wrong- 


happily too numerous, who imagine that 
they are displaying all the refinements 
of sensibility, when they are in fact only 
betraying the workings of egotusm. The 
profound selfishness of beings of this de- 
ecription is strikiogly and dramatically 
exbibited : : 

“* The day continued raw and gloomy. 
Lady Wronghead, shivering and un- 
easy, pronounced herself ‘ miserably 
cold ;’ freah fagots were piled on the 
hearth, and another shaw] thrown round 
her form.—‘ Pray, Jack, shut the door 
—it is always leit open—James has no 
sense of feeling.’ 

‘+ He should have, Madam,’ replied 
Jack, ‘for be bas been cooling himself 
these two hours, washing bottles in an 
outhouse ; he should have a fellow- 
feeling for you.’ 

“ Lady Wronghead was not talking 
about fellow-teeling. She rose to cross 
the hail; her own maid was there, 
holding the house-door partially open ; 
and now asked if her ladyship would 
please to relieve that poor negro. ‘He is 
cold, wet, hungry—a stranger, my lady.’ 

“¢ Bless me, Margaret! where. is 
your feeling ? Don’t you see how the 
dainp air blows in upon me? Shut the 
door, pray—Never bad woman such 
unieeling servants !’ 

** Margaret shewed her feelings, and 
shut the door upon the unrelieved, cold, 
wet, and hungry stranger, who mourn- 
fully retired “to seek a shelter in a 
humbler shed ;” not however before 
Jack had thrown up the dining-room 
window, and flunga crown into bis 
bat.” 

We have soon afterwards a specimen 
of the good homour of this amjable 
dame :— 

“The dinner appeared. Lady 
Wrongheed found some fault in every 
dish oo the table. “The soup was too 
thick.” 

* You thought it too thin yesterday 
my love.’ 

‘““[ know that, Sir Gabriel; but 


head, for instance, had she any reason ? 
But he went on eating bis soup, 

“And that mutton—it is roasted to 
a chip!” 

“The Baron looked upon the exud- 
‘ing gravy, as he poured half a dozea 
spoonfuls on the slice destined for his 
better half—but he risked no reasoning. 

“Jack carelessly exclaimed, ‘ You 
complained sadly of the under-done 
haunch last week, Mother.’ 

“* Well, Sir, and is that reason 
why this leg should be burnt te a 
cinder ?” 

‘‘ Reason again! The word bother- 
ed Sir Gabriel, as “ teeling” had in the 
morning annoyed his son; and he 
drank wine with Mias Patty, the better 
to gulp it down.” 

The‘ following passage is peculiarly 
whirnsical and ingenious :— 

“ Lady Wronghesd’s senses were so 
exquisite, that they were always tor- 
menting her. Whether this is the ser- 
vice for which senaes are bestowed, is a 
question ve leave to the discussion of 
our sagacious readers—our at 
business is with Lady Wronghead. 

“ ] have such an unfortunate nose, I 
smell every thing in a moment, and 
there is always some disagreeable scent 
to offend me; take away those flowers, 
they are too sweet for me.— To be sure, 
mine is such an unlucky taste; I can 
discover the slightest unpleasant flavour. 
How you are eating those peaches, Sir 
Gabriel! they have a something, I 
know not what, that makes them very 
unpalatable; at least to my taste.— 
You all of you enjoyed the music last 
night. Well, that was so odd to me, 
for my ear was offended a hundred 
times, Jack, your blackbird must be 
removed ; I hear it sometimes, and its 
notes do so jar upon my ear.—Oh, my 
dear, I am sure that is your uncle in 
the park. My sight is so remarkably 
clear: itis quite a misfortune to be so 
quick-sighted.—Indeed, Mr. Twist, 
chilly as J] am, [cannot buy a stuff- 


though Idon’t like it as thick as pud- gown, my touch is so wretchedly sus 
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ceptible: J cannot describe how, but I 
shonid have such a feel every time my 
hand fell on my dress.” 


One of the ball-room artifices of a 
girl in ber teens is very fairly exposed : 
“Susan Kaowlesdon, bewildered 
with the gaiety of the scene, and with 


the number of strangers moving around , 


her, was continually recurring to her 
uncle for information. “ My dear Sir, 
who is that gentleman ?” 

“Mr. Kaowlesdon mistook the di- 
rection of hereye—* Mr. Barton,Susan.’ 

‘‘ And whois that next to him ?” 

‘ Lord Rochfort.’ 

“ The mistake was complete—Susan 
had first looked at the peer, and last at 
the commoner. It happened (for odd 
things will sometimes happen) that both 
the gentlemen, probably attracted by 
the pointed gaze of Susan's bright eye, 
_ sesolved to ask her hand for the ensu- 
ing dances. The brisk noble was 
however at her side much before the 
tardy Mr. Barton. 

‘Under the impression of her recent 
mistake, this however wasavery un- 
palatable arrangement to the fair belle ; 
she contrived therefore, at the moment, 
dexterously to avert her head from the 
supplicant, and laughing immoderately 
at what was best known to herself; to 
give the supposed titled laggard time to 
approach. 

“ However adroitly practice enables 
young ladies to perform this maneeuvre, 
yet they may be assured that, ninety- 
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nine times out of a bundred the trick is 
seen through, and {the term is rather 
harsh) despised. Lord Rochfort, in a 
moment transformed from a galiant 
admirer to an exasperated contemuer, 
turned from the artful fair, and sought 
@ more courteous damsel. Mr. Bartoa 
led his triumphant partner to the dunce. 

*'PbheSolicitor bad marked the whole 
transaction, and, with hisusual ineivility, 
exulted in what be was pleased to calt 
the defeat of the cunning of his niece, 
At the end of the first dance, as Susan 
was seated regaling herself with the 
peny nothings of the fancied Earl, 

r. Knowlesdon contrived to whisper 
in her ear, ‘ You have done wisely, 
Susan, in selecting a partner nearest 
your own rank.’ 

“ Am Inot dancing with lord Roch- 
fort ?” exclaimed the dismayed Susan. 

‘No, child, ne,’ responded the 
malicious lawyer; ‘you are sitting still 
with Mr. Barton.’ 

“Susan was electrified ; her smiles 
vanished, and a pouting lip and scorn- 
darting eye met the gaze of her hftherto 
enraptured partner. No longer court- 
ing his attention—no longer drawing 
her arm through his, io ail the innocent 
frankness of guileless beauty, the 
grocer’s grandson (Mr. Barton) began 
to wonder what had happened. The 
second dance was heavily got through, 
and Susan retired from the festive 
throng with the loss of a second ad- 
mirer.” 


To be concluded in our next. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, October 1818. 


NUGA LITERARLE. 
No. IL. 


The resources ef Genius. 
i his musing mood the poet exists 
in anotber world, peopled by the be- 
ingsof his owa prolific imagination. He 
is there compensated for the neglects 
he meets with in life. There every 


thing is adjusted to his taste ; his rivals 
aod his nymphs. 


are always di 


“ Thea grieve not thou to whom the indulgent 


Muse 
Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire ; 
Nor blame the partial Fates if they refuse 
The naperial banquet and the rick attire ; 
Know thine own worth, and revercnce the Lyte |® 


LEE and ADDISON. 
The thought with which Addison’s 


noble tragedy Cato opens, appears to 


are always kind.—*“ Les malheureux 
qui ont de lesprit trouvent des res- 
sources en eux-memes,” says Boua- 
bonrs : 


have been borrowed from Lee's Alex- 
ander, ‘ 


® Beattic'’s Minstrel. + 
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The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, “ About her shoulders shone her golden locks, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Like eunny beams en alabaster rocks.”’ 

‘rhe iheviinge ues bleak’: the low Hugin, ie Tasso merely observes that a young 
As if the dreadful business he foreknew, female appeared before bim with her 
Drives heavily his sable charioton, =» golden locks shaken out in the wind. 


: cass te The exquisitely graceful addition of 
By which comparison it is seen that the translator may however be traced 
Lee's images are most striking ; Addi- +4 9 Sonnet by Lorenzo de’ Medicis, 
Bae a : with whose writings Fairfax was very 
Song writing well acquainted. 
Is a talent entirely a per se,” and Quando copra i nevosi ed alti monti 


given, like every other branch of genius, Ea a . ee 


y nature. Shenstone was labouring Sonnet 73. 
through his whole life to write a perfect oe her eka pean erie treea flowed a, 
us op the mountain heights with snow o’ersp ’ 

Pope Par enesgaeipen ais oe cree The beams of nooa their golden lustre shed. 

‘ Ceci Roscoe's Life of Leo, 1, 25%. 
Ode. Mr. Moore is one of the very 
few poets who have entered into the 
spirit of this style of composition. His 
songs abound in the most exquisite 
similies, and generally conclude with 


one, which may he said to be to the rey: 
, themselves. ‘This at least would ap- 
ue oe op ea ae pear from the following very ludicrous 
: : note in Edward IV. ‘ Jockey is led 
with the colour of the flower, adds uhipping over the sluge, speaking some 


brightness to its hues, delicacy to its |. ° 7 Bishi u 
shades, beauty to its shape, and fra- words but of lilile importance. 


Stage Directions. 

It appears trom the stage directions 
in some of our old English plays, that 
part of the minor speeclies were lelt to 
the direction and invention of the actors 


gtance to its perfume ! The Shifts of Ignorance in Places of 
Importance. 
Seat of Modesty. The conduct of a man in public 


Aristotle observes that lovers gaze |ife, occupied in concealing his ignor- 
on no part but the eyes of those they ance, is an absolute system of tac- 
love, which is the abode of modesty. tics, It is curious to remark his stu- 


Pliny, however, places it in the cheeks ; died silence when the conversation 
but Erasmus in some measure illustrates turns upon a subject which he is con- 
the meaning of the Stagyrite, by aflirm- scions he ought to know well, and of 
ing that modesty is said to be in the which be is equally conscious that he 
eyes, because children when they blush knows nothing ; to see how he slinks 
cover their a hah He adds that the away when this conversation approaches 
Poets feign Cupid blind becaure he is too near him, and the looks of the cir- 


80 impudent ; were his eyes Open NO- cle sround seem to express that they 


body would trust him. are ali expectation to hear his opinion. 
Which is the villain, let me see his eyes He goes up in an absent way to the 
That I may avoid him.” 


chimney-piece, takes up some papers 
a ; that lie there, and begins to look them 
Coincidence belween Fairfax and Lo- over with profound attention, while, 
renzo de’ Medicis, nevertheless, if he hears any thing said 

In the twenty -first stanza of the third on which he may venture with confi- 
book of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” dence to put in a word, ‘tis so, says be, 
where Tancred inadvertently encounters exuctly so, not taking his eyes however 
Clorinda, and knocks off her helmet, from the papers till the moment when 


Much Ado, &c. 


Tasso says, he can adroitly give another turn to the 
“ E le chiome dorate al vento sparse, conversation ; and to this resource he 
Giovanie donna in 'inezzo'l campo apparse.” has been obliged to recur so often, that 


In his translation of this passage, it has become entirely familiar to dum. 
Fairfax introduces a very splendid im- Sometimes he will be a httle more 
ace of his own, adventurous.;) aod if a debate arises io 
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his company upon the period when 
some event of antiquity happened, or 
upon the distance between two large 
towns, and several different opinions on 
the question are supported with equal 
pertinacity, one maintaining, for in- 
Stance, that it was the year 300, be- 
fore our era, another, that it was the 
year 200, one that the distance between 
the towns was 2000 leagues, another 
that it was 2400, he will fix the period 
at the year 250, the distance at 2200 
leagues : this is a medium he ventures 
to take without having any notion 
whatever upon the subject, only he feels 
confident that he cannot be very wide 
of the mark. But with such fortunate 
Opportunities to display his knowledge, 
he is not often favoured. It is more 
easy for him to terminate a controver- 
Sy oN any axiom laid down, since he 
bas always some common-place remark, 
oF assertion ready at hand, suited to the 
occasion, Sometimes he takes his re- 
verge; and if he happens to have 
been reading in the morning, in the way 
of his business, any paper or pa ers, 
through which he “ise acauitel ie 
piece of statistical knowledge, he does 
not rest all he gives the conversation 
such a turn, as will enable him to bring 
it out. Wo, then, to any one who 
thinks he shall pay his court to him by 
making many inquiries on the subject, 
or who offera some slight objection, 
that he may ask for an explanation ;— 
Our man of ignorance is already at the 
full length of his tether; he answers 
only by monosyllables, and becomes 
evidently out of humour.— M. de Stael. 


Milustration of a passage tn Milton's 
Lycidas. 

Warton, in his criticism on Lycidas, 
observed, that, by * the grey fly winds 
her sultry horn,” the poet describes the 
sunset, and the buzzing of the chafer, 
This opinion appears to be erroneous ; 
sultry agrees much better with noon, 
than with sunset, The horn of the 
grey fly is probably the peculiarly dis- 
tinct tone of the gnat. With regard to 
the epithet applied to the insect by Mil- 
ton; Shakspeare designates the wag- 
goner of Queen Mab, “a small grey- 
coated gaat.” 
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Curious Epigram. 

The following epigram occurs in a 
very rare and carious selection, not 
mentioned by Ritson, entitled “ The 
two last Centuries of Epigrammes,” 
Printed by J. Windet, (no date.) 


Oure common Parenws, straight upon their fall, 
Made breeches fit to hide themselves withal ; 
Both men and women‘used.to wear them then, 
Now females wear the breeehes more than men. 


The friendship of Apollo dangerous. 

The friendship of Apollo is danger- 
ous; he treats peets with the same 
kindness as he did his favourite com- 
panion Hyacinthus.* From this 
thought the device of Tasso was a 
hyacinth, with the motto, “Sic me 
Pheebus amat !” 


* See the story of Hyacinthus, Ovid, book 
26, who was killed by a quoit from the band 


of Apollo. 
Moltere 


Pillaged without scruple the thoughts 
of others. The scene of the Pyrrhoniaa 
philosopher iu the Forced Marriage, is 
taken: word for word from Rabelais, 
The play of the * Physician in spite of 
himself,” is founded on the circumstance 
related by Grotius; the story of George 
Dandin is stolen from the Decameron. 
To Bergerac he is indebted for kus 
character of the Pedant, ridiculed ita 
the cheats of Scapin. 


Unwillingness of Men of Genius to be 
salisfied with their own productions. 

It has been very justly observed that 
though men of ordinary talents may be 
highly satistied with their own produc- 
tions, meo of true genius never are. 
Whatever be their subject they always 
seem to themselves to tall short of it, 
even when they appear to others most 
to excel; and for this reason, because 
they have a certain sublime seise of 
perfection which other men are stran- 
gers to, and which they in their per- 
formance ure not able to exemplify. 

Don Quirote. 

Lord Orford used to say of Don 
Quixote, “that when the hero in the 
oudset of the novel is so mad as to mis- 
take a windmill for a giant, what more 
18 to he said but an insipid repetition of 
mistukes, or an unchuracteristic devia- 
tion from them ! 
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This is too harsh ; it is the very mi- 
mute description of life and character as 
they occur in Spaim, that interests us 
in reading Don Quixote, and makes us 
pardoo the extravagance of the chief 
character, and the insipidity of the pas- 
toral scenes. The episodes are bad; 
the fate of the Spanish captive and his 
moorish mistress excepted, which is an 
exquisite piece of truth and na- 
ture. 

It is observed in the life of Day (the 
author of the Dying Negro) that he 
regularly perused this work once a year, 
and fancied he discovered in each read- 


Modern Persia. 
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ing, some beauty which had escaped 
him before. ; 
Conrad Gessner. 

The death of Conrad Gessner is said 
to have been similar to that of Petrarch, 
* Capite libris innixo mortuus est in- 
ventus,” (vita Petrarche.) He was 
found dead in his study with his head 
leaning on some books.—Most of his 
writings exhibit uncommon force of 
imagination, but very indifferently re- 
gulated, with much of that meretn- 
cious substitution of glittering words for 
ideas, so common to the Germaao Schodi 


of poetry. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 


A SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN TEE VRARS 
1810 anv 1816. By James Monier, Esq. &c. &c. Lonpon. 1818. 


4 Wiss military history of the Persians 
is as humorous as their domestic bis- 
tory is strange and unamiable ; we have 
maoy entertaining anecdotes on the 
former subject scattered through this 
volume, Our readers know that Abbas 
Mirza, the heir apparent, residing at 
Tabriz, has succeeded in introducing 
the European system of tactics into his 
army, perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant events for his country since the 
days of ‘Timour. Boasting of this im- 
provement, and of the facility it would 
afford, through the use of artillery, of 
conquering the Uzbeg ‘l'artars, he ex- 
claimed,—* Ah! it would indeed be 
an easy matter! What do they know 
of guns, or manoeuvres, aad of firing 
ten times in a minute? 1 recollect the 
time when we Persians were as bad as 
they. My father, the Shah, once be- 
sieged a fort, and had with him one 
gun, with only three balls; and even 
this was reckoned extraordinary. He 
fired off two of the balls at the fort, and 
then summoned it to surrender. The 
besieged, who knew that be had only 
one ball left, sent bim this answer: 
‘‘ For God’s sake fire off your other 
ball at us, aod then we shall be free of 
you altogether.” He continued tosay, 
“The Uzbegs not long since had a fa- 
mous fellow amongst them, called Beg 
Jan, who made them believe that he 


was a saint; and he excited them te 
take forts, and to oppose any nambers 
to the enemy, by promising Paradise 
asareward, They went with alacnty 
whithersoever he directed them, and 
met their death with constancy. Whea 
Beg Jan was one day describing the 
delights of Paradise, an Uzbeg asked 
him, ‘Is there any chappow (plunder) 
in Paradise? To which the other said 
‘No.’ ‘Ah then,’ said he, * Paradise 
won't do for me.’” 

This Beg Jan’s history is very cu- 
rious; but we shall pursue our military 
extracts for the present. The unparal- 
leled answer to the Shah’s summons 
will perhaps be thought bolder than it 
appears at first sight, when we mention 
that even with Abbas Mirza, and ks 
European assistance, the fortot Abbas- 
abad, the plao of which was given by 
the Freach general Gardand, by an ar- 
chitectural arrangement peculiar to the 
Persians, has the heaviest stones at top 
instead of being at the foundation, so 
that even without the pawnbroker's 
number of balls being discharged at it, 
large portions of the wall tumbled down 
every year. 

But the frontier or border war with 
the Russians, which had lasted 11 years, 
aad was finally negotiated into a treaty 
of peace through our mediation, affords 
the finest examples-of Persian tactic: 
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At Shisheh they surprised a Russian 
post, killed 300, and took 500 prisoners 
and two guns, This was swelled into 
@ grand victory, 2000 killed, 5000 
taken, and 12 guns! 

‘Upon questioning them why they 
exaggerated so much, when they knew 
how soon the falsehood would be dis- 
eovered, they very ingenuously said, 
‘If we did not koow that your stubborn 
veracity would have come in our way, 
we should have said ten times as much. 
This is the first time our troops have 
made any stand at all against the Rus- 
sians ; and you would not surely re- 
strict so glorious av event in our history 
te a few dry facts.’” 

We wish all European conquerors 
were equally ingenuous. The Persians 
had about 14,000; the Russians 800 
men. One of their articles of capitulation 
was, that their heads were not to be cut 
off; an act which io Persian and 
Tarkish warfare is a common custom. 
During this fight ten tomaums were 
given for every head of the enemy that 
was brought tothe Prince; and it has 
been known to occur after the combat 
was over, that prisoners have been put 
to death in cold blood, in order that the 


"beads, which are iminediately dispatched 


to the King, and deposited in heaps at 


the Palace gate, might make a more 


considerable show. Two of the En- 
ghsh sergeants (in the Persian service) 
were killed on this occasion, and after 
the battle was over, one of their bodies 
was found without its bead, which was 
discovered among a heap of Russian 
heads. It had doubtless been severed 
hy a Persian, who passing it off fora 
Russian head, had received the price 
fixed for such a commodity. The Per- 
siaas lost 100 men, a circumstance 
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which rejoiced the King’s ministers ex- 
ceedingly ; for on no occasion before 
bad their troope been known to ap- 
proach near enough to the enemy to 
get killed, The death of our sergeants 
settled a doubt that existed among the 
Persians, whether or not Christians’ 
would fight against Christians in favour 
of Mussulmans, and this occurrence 
raised us nota little in their estimation. 

*“ Tp one af the first visits which the 
Ambassador paid. to the. Grand Vizier, 
he found bim directing a letter to the: 


Governor of Mazanderan, which was. © 


to announce the defeat of the Russians. 
When the writer bad got to the catastro- 
phe, he asked, ‘How many killed am 
Ito put?’ * Write 2000 killed, 5000 
made prisoners, and that the enemy 
were 10,000 strong.’ .Then turning to 
the Ambassador, he said, * This lettee 
has got to travel a great distance, and 
therefore we add in proportion.” When 
the King saw the Ambassador, he ex- 

his joy at theevent; and said, 
that he hada forewarning of it bya 
dream, in which he saw a ruffian about 
to plunge a dagger into his breast, but 
that he had been saved by his son 
Abbas.” 

Priace Abbas, it should be told, be- 
haved very nobly to the Russian com- 
mander, when brought wounded be- 
fore him. Observing that he had no 
sword, he took off his own, which was 
of great value, and desired bim to put 
iton and wear it for his sake. It may 
be gathered, however, from the above, 
that Persia owes its safety neither to - 
the gallantry of the Prnce,nor the 
valour of his troops, but tothe abso- 
lutely impracticable nature Of its fron- 
tier, through which no regular invading 
army could march, 
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_REMARKS ON INNS, &c. 


Frem the Gentieman’s Magazine. 


DANIEL LAMBERT. 
T Leicester, bis native place, in the 
street called Gallow-tree gate, is a 
public house, the sign-board of which 


Correction at Leicester, where his vast 
buik excited a curiosity which was very 
rarely gratified, as he had the greatest 
repugnuace to being gazed at. He was 


exhibits a portrait of this person, by far fond of cocking, horse-facing, aud the 
the fattest and heaviest man ever known. sports of the field ; and when prevented 
He was boro March 13, 1770, and was by his size from an active participation 
fox many years Keeper of the fiouse of ia these pleasures, they formed the fa- 


é 
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vourite topics of his discourse. A trav- 
eller, who oad learoed these circumstao- 
ces, and was very anxious to see this 
huinan prodigy, knocked at his door, 
and enquired if he were athome. ‘The 
servant replied, “* Yes ;” but added, 
“that Mr. Lambert never saw strang- 
ers.” “ Tell him,” said the visitant, “that 
I called about some cocks.” Lambert, 
who overheard the conversation, sus- 

cting the real motive, immediately 
called aloud to his servant, * ‘Tell the 
gentleman that I am o shy cock.” At 
another time,a person who way extreme- 
ly importunate to see him, pretending 
that he had a particular favour to ask, 
was after considerable hesitation admit- 
ted ; when he said he merely wished to 
inquire into the pedigree of a particular 
mare. Lambert, aware of the true 
cause of bis visit, with happy prompti- 
tude replied, “ Ob, is that all !-~she was 
aot by Impertinence out of Curiosity.” 
Being uoder pecumary embarrassment, 
he at length very reluctantly assented to 
a public exhibition of himself; and 
March 28, 1806, arrived for that pur- 
pose at lodgings in Piccadilly, London, 
where he was visited by crowds of spec- 
tators. He afterwards exhibited bim- 
self at most of the principal towns in 
Eugiand, and died on his journey at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, June 21, 
1809. He had retired to restin appar- 
enthealth, and intended seeing compa- 
ay the following day, but was found 
lifeless in his bed in the morning. His 
coffin, consisting of 112 superficial feet 
of elms, was rolled upon two axle-trees 
to the grave back of St. Martin’s church, 
where a monument was erected, thus 
inscribed : 

* In remembrance of that prodigy in 
nature, Daniel Lambert, a native of 
Leicester, who was possessed of an ex- 
cellent and convivial mind, and in Per- 
sonal Greatness he had no competitor. 
He measured three feet one inch round 
the legs, nine feet (our inches round tbe 
body, and weighed 52 stone, 11 Ibs. 
(739 bs.) He departed this life on the 
21 of June, 1809, aged 39 years. Asa 
testimony of respect this stone is erected 
by his friends in Leicester.”* 

N.B. The stone of 14 Ibe, 


* The following list of persons of remarkable size 
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‘the nearest house ; but the 
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THE DOG. 

Notwithstanding the almost infinite 
variety and great dissimilitude in the — 
appearance, size, and qualities of tbe’ 
different species of dogs, yet it is admit- 
ted by every naturalist that they all 
spring from one parent stock. 

In “ The Sporting Cabinet” there are 
24 beautiful delineations of different 
kinds of dogs, engraved by Scott from 
the drawings of Reinagle; bat of 
this number 16 will be more convenient- 
ly noticed under other signa ; viz. the 
water-dog and water-spaniel, the span- 
ish and english pointers, the setter and 
the springer, or springing spaniel, uao- 
der the * Dog and Duck, Dog and Par- 
tridges ;” the fox-hound and the terner, 
under “ The Fox ;” the english, irish, 
and italian grey-hound, under ‘* The 
Greyhound ;” the Southern-hound, the 
barrier, and the beagle, under the “ Hare 
and Hounds ;” and the blood-bound 
and the stag-hound, under ** ‘The Stag.” 
Of the remaining eight dogs, 

1. The Shepherd's dog is supposed 
by Buffon to be the original Dog of 
Nature, from which every other species 
is derived, * 

2. The Bull Dog, the native produc- 
tion of Britain, is the most courageous 
and unrelenting of the canine’ species. 
It is a distinguishing and invariable trait 
in the true-bred dog, never to atack the 


bull but ia front, seizing upon the lip, 
pl ae eRe ad rien al ee 


has been taken from the Obituary ofthe Gentieman’s 

Maazine : 

EdwardBright, Malden, Essexfdied Nevember, 1750, 
weight 42 stune 7 lbs. —615 Ibs. 

Jacob Poweli, Stebhing, Essex, died October 1754, 
weight, 40 stone —550 Ibe. 

Benjawin Bower, Hult, Dorsetshire, died December 
1763, weight, 34 stone 4 hbs.—480 Ibs, 

Mr. Baker, Woreester, died Tals es supposed te 
be a larger man than Bright,’ but no weight stated. 

Mr. Spooner, Shuttington, Warwickshire, died June 
1775, 40 stone, 9 Ibs—569 Ibs. : 

Daniel Lambert, Leicester, died June, 1809, weight, 
$2 stone 11 lbs.—739 ibs! 


* About the year 1805 Mr. Henry Hawkes, a farm- 
er of Halling in Kent, returning home from Maid- 


; stone market, after drinking freely, lost his way in a 


deep snow, and overpowered by sieep, the cansiant 
cuncumitant of extreme culd, he laid himseif os br 
back upon the ground. His attendant, a shepherd’s 
dog, scratched away the snow, so as to form a kind 
of protecting wall around, and then Jaid himseaf on 
the bosom of his helpless master, ‘The frost was €s- 
tremely severe during the night, and the suow con- 
tinued falling. Eurly in the morning a Mr. Finchly 
in the pursuit of wild fowl, was perecived hy the dog, 
who ran to him, and by the most iinportunate ac 
tions attracted bis attention, and conducted him to 
the spot ; where upon wiping away the icy mcrut- 
tation from the face, he recognized the features of 
the farmer, and coprcyed hin, apparently lifcies, to 
q proper means being 
speedily applicd, animation was again restored, the 
waruth of the dees in covering the most vital part, 
baving prevented a tral stagnation of the biced. 
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the tongue, the eye, or some part of the 
face, where he hangs in spite of every 
effort of the buil to disengage himself. 
Some years ago a savage monster, in 
the North of England, proposed tor a 
trifling wager, “that he would, at four 
distinct intervals, deprive the animal of 
one of his feet by amputation ; and that, 
after every individual deprivation he 
should attack the bull with his previous 
ferocity ; and lastly, that he should con- 
tinue to do so upon his stumps.” Shock- 
ing as the recital must prove to the feel- 
ings of every reader, the experiment 
was made, and the result demonstrated 
the truth of the prediction. 

3. The Mastiff is supposed by Buf- 
fon to have been generated between the 
bull dog and the irish greyhound. Man- 
wood derives its name from Muse the- 
fese, being supposed to frighten away 
robbers by its tremendous voice. Stra- 
bo tells us that the mastiffs of Britain 
were trained for war,and were used by 
the Gauls in their battles. ‘The Roman 
Emperors appointed an officer in this 
island with the title of  Procurator 
Cynegii ;” whose sole business was, to 
breed, select, and send fron/hence such 
as promised by size and strength to 
become adequate to the combats of the 
amphitheatre. Stow relates an engage- 
ment between three maatiffs and a lion 
in the Tower of London, in the year 
1427, before James I. One of the dogs 
being putioto the den was soon disa- 
bled by the lion, which took it by the 
head and neck, and dragged it ahout : 
another dog was then let loose, and ser- 
ved in the same manner: but the third 
being put in, immediately seized the lion 
by the lip, till, being severely torn by 
bis claws, thedog was obliged to quit 
its hold ; and the lion, greatly exhaust- 
ed in the contest, refused to renew the 
engagement, but, taking a sudden leap 
over the dogs, fled into the interior part 
of his den. 

A dog of this kind belonging to the 
fate M, Ridley, Esq. of Heaton, near 
Newcastle upon Tyne, being trequent- 
ly teazed by the barking of a mongrel, 
at last took it up in his mouth by the 
back, and, with great composure, drop- 
ped it over the quay into the river, with- 
out doing any further injury to an ene- 

2L Atmeneum, Vol. 4. 
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my so much his inferior. Another mas- 
tiff, belonging to Mr. Wilson of Max- 
welhaugh, on the 21st of October, 1797, 
seeing a very little dog carried away by 
the current of the Tweed in spite of all 
its efforts to bear up against the stream, 
after watching its motions attentively, 
plunged voluntarily into the river, and, 
seizing the wearied minutive by the 
neck, brought it safely to land in the 
presence of sevetal spectators. 

. Lord Rambures, in Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry V.” says, “ that island of 
England breeds very valiant creatures ; 
their mastiffsare of unmatchable cou 
rage.” | 

4. The Newfoundland Dog in its na- 
tive country is frequently employed in 
drawing sledges, loaded with wood, 
from the interior to the sea-coast, It is 
extremely docile, sagacious, and affec- 
tionate, and from its strength in the wa- 
ter has been the happy instrument in 
saving many lives. 

“A gentleman, walking by the side 
of the river Tyne, and observing on the 
opposite side a child tall into the water, 
gave notice to the dog, which immedi- 
ately jumped in, swam over, and catch- 
ing hold of the child with its mouth, 
brought it safely to land.” 

The fatal duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara 
originated in a quarrel between their 
two dogs, of this description, in Hyde 
Park. 

5. The Greenland Dog. These ani- 
mals are used in drawing sledges, the 
only method of travelling during the 
winterin Kamschatka. Capt. King re- 
lates that, whilst he was there, a courier 
with dispatches, drawa hy dezs, pers 
formed a journey of 270 miles in less 
than 4days. The sledges are gencral- 
ly drawn by five’'dogs, and the driver 
has a crooked stick, answering the pur- 
pose of hoth whip and reins; with which, 
by sinking on tie snow, he regulates 
the speed of the dogs, or stops them at 
his pleasure, When they are inatten- 
live to theie duty, he chastizes then by 
throwing it at them, aud the reguining 
of his stick is the most important and 
dificuit marauvre in his protession 5 
for, shuuid he happen to lese it. the 
dogs soon discover the gircamstance, 
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and, setting off at full speed, continue 
to run tilltheir strength is exhausted, 
or till the carriage is overturned ordash- 
ed to pieces. 

‘6. The Dalmatian or Coach Dog by 


some naturalists has been styled ‘ the 


Witchcraft. 
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7. The Pug, by some writers, is said 
to have been introduced into this island 
from Muscovy, of which it was a native ; 
by others, to have been produced by 
the commixture of the bull-dog and the 
little Dane. Among all the canine spe- 


Harrier of Bengal,” but Buffon says cies there is not one of less utility, or 
that it was not a native of any part of possessing less the powers of attraction ; 
Indie. Its origin is generally ascribed applicable to no sport, appropriated to 
to that part of European Turkey from no useful purpose, susceptible of no 
which it takes its name ; but it bas been predominant passion, and ugly in its ap- 


domesticated in Italy for more than two 
centuries, Its sole destination io this 
country is to contribute, by the beauty 


of its appearance, to the splendour of er of a ruminating 


the stable establishment, constantly at- 
tending the horses and carriage to which 
he belongs. 


arance, he iscontinued, from to 
aie for what alone he might ace bese 
originally intended, the patient follow- 
hilosopher, or the 
adulatory and consoling companion of 
an old maid. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


From the European Magazine, September, 1818. 
A§ the belief in Witchcraft is one of bave been made of late years to confirm 


the most ancient of buman super- 
stitions, 80 it is one with which man- 
kind seem to have been most reluctant 
to part ; and it was not uotil they had 
heen divested of nearly all other like 
infatuations, that they ceased to credit 
the possibility of an intercourse being 
maintained by human beings with the 
evil spirits of another world. 

Even at the present day, many en- 
lightened persons will not deny the ex- 
istence of Witchcraft at remote periods, 
although in Europe the practice of it is 
at present universally discredited. Most 
of these found their belief upon pas- 
sages of the Scriptures, and upon nar- 
rations which have come down to us 
with as much of the semblance of truth 
as any other historical relations. 

All that there is in the shape of testi- 
mony on the subject is conflicting ; for 
on the one hand, in all countries and in 
all ages, the existence of Witches has 
been acknowledged, apparently well 
attested relations of their powers bave 
been handed down to us, and in most 
civilized countries punishments have 
been provided for the crime by the le- 
gal authorities. Oa the other hand, 
. the whole force of our experience, is, 
it must be confessed, strongly against 
the belief; for, although many attempts 


¢ 


the truth of such circumstances, they 
have, without any exception, been ul- 
timately proved to be the effects of im- 
position and fraud ; and the only gen- 
erally insisted on proof in the Scriptures, 
(I allude to the Witch of Endor) has 
been thought by many to have been an 
effect beyond the power, and even to 
the astonishment of the Witch berself, 
and rather regarded as a divine inter- 
position then as the result of her incan- 
tations. 

It seems to me that upon the whole, 
the proofs of the existence of Witches 
are defective, because, although tales 
of their powers are numerous, yet there 
does not seem in any of the instances 
related, a sufficient cause for the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the World, whose de- 
crees are perfectly just, and therefore 
perfectly wise, to suffer the existence of 
such crimes as this practice would in- 
troduce into the world, and the placing 
such enormous and almost anlimited 
power in the hands of persons, who (as 
these Witches without exception were,) 
were unable from their ignorance, pov- 
erty, or infirmity, to use it to proper 
ends. 

+ 1 do not love to credit tales of magic— 

Heaven's musie which is erder seems unstrung. 
And this brave world, 


\ a 
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(The mystery of God) unbeautified, resteth, or the skin, bone, or other part 
Disordered 


» marred, where such strangethingsare OF any dead person, to be employed or 
used in any manner of Witchcraft, Sor- 
In England no doubt was entertain- cery, Charme, or Enchantment, or 

ed of the existence of this crime, our shall use, practise, or exercise any 
earliest laws inflicting | geet for Witchcraft, Enchantment, Charme, or. 
it: and io the reign of Henry the 8th Sorcery, whereby any person shall be 
an Act was passed declaring all Witch- killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, 
craft to be felony without benefit of pined, or lamed in his or her body, or 
clergy. : any part thereof, such offenders duly 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth itis and lawfully convicted and attainted 
evident that the belief of Witehbcraft shall suffer death.” 

being practised was much shaken, ifit In consequence of the encouragement 
had not totally ceased, and from their shewn to thisgbelief in this and the suc- 
being introduced on the stage familiar- ceeding .se?gn by the legislature, the 
ly, and almost ludicrously, it seems syperstitions of most people were alarm- 
that their existence was then considered d; and as there are at all times per- 
as an old and ridiculous prejudice. It sons ready to make the weaknesses of 
is true that Judicial Astrology was then others subservient to their own vices, 


acted.” 


ised with no small succes,_, and if 
It was not considered lawful, it was so 
much connived at, that the Queen her- 
self is said to have consulted Dr. Dee 
on her future destiny. It is, therefore, 


most probable, that although an Act of 


Parliament was passed in this reign for 
inflicting punishments for the practice 
of Witchcraft in Ireland; yet from 
there being contained in that Act sio- 
gular provisions for the trial of Peers 
who should be charged with this crime, 
its purpose was rather to keep in check 
or to remove sucb of the Irish Nobles 
as were disaffected to the Queen, by a 
less odious mode than the violent means 
not uncommonly resorted to, a charge 
of this sort being so much more easily 
made than repelled. By an Act passed 
in the Ist year of the reign of James Ist, 
and supposed to be by the express di- 
rection of that sagactous Prince, who 
was himself a most zealous believer in 
every sort of superstition, the various 
species of Witchcraft are enumerated : 
this so perfectly illustrates the then pre- 
valent opinion ow the subject, that it 
may excuse the following extract. , 

« Any one that shall use, practise, 
OF exercise any Invocation or conjura- 
tion of any evill or wicked spirit, or 
consult, covenant with, entertaine or 
employ, feede, or reward any evill or 
wicked spirit to or for any intent or pur- 

, or take up any dead man, woman 
or child out of his, her, or their grave, 
or auy other place where the dead body 


some men had the effrontery to pretend 
. that they possessed some natural and in- 
taitive power to discover Witches, and 
they carried on this trade, receiving re- 
wards from the government, and levy- 
ing contributions on the people. The 
most notorious of these was one Mat- 
thew Hopkins, commonly known by 
the name of the Witchfinder : he lived 
at Manningtree io Essex, and in the 
years 1644, 5, and 6, made a tour 
through the Eastern counties. This 
man’s arrogance and conceit were so 
great, in consequence of his success, 
and the countenance afforded bim by 
the parliament (from whom he held a 
commission’ for the discovery of 
Witches,) that in a letter of his which 
is preserved, he seems to consider visit- 
ing the towns as a favour conferred by 
him—but let him speak tor bimseli': 

* *# # # @ —“T intend to give 
youre towne a visit suddenity. I am 
to come to Kimbolton this weeke and 
it shall be tenne to one but I will come 
to youre towne first ; but I would cer- 
tainlye knowe aforehand whether youre 
towne affords many sticklers for such 
cattell,* or willing to give and afford as 
good welcome end entertainment as 
otherwhere I have been, else I shall 
wave youre shire, (not as yet begin- 
ning ip any part of it myself) and be- 
take me to such places where I do and 


may persist without controle, but with 


© This is the elegant expresien by which he desig- 
nates his vietims. 
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thanks and recompense. Soe I bum- 
bly take my leave and rest 
“ Your servant to be commanded, 
“ Mattuew Hopkins.” 


In the same letter he mentions a cir- 
cumstance, which if it be true, will 
shew the influence which the belief had 
then obtained, he says :—‘I have 
kuowne a minister in Suffolke preach 
against their (the Witches) discovery 
In a pulpit, and forced to recant it by 
the committee in the same place.” 

It is reported that he caused sixty 
persons to be hanged in one year, un- 
der the imputation of being Wizards. 


* And has he not within a year, 
Hanged three-score of ‘em in a shire.” 
Hudibrae, 
And that amongst them was “an old 
minister who had been many years a 
paintul preacher.” 

His most usual victims were persons 
who from their ave, poverty, or defor- 
mity, were already unjustly the objects 
of popular prejudice, and whose mis- 
fortunes, instead of protecting them, 
a the blood-thirsty spirit of this 

Vitchfinder, while the burthen of their 
Misery rendered them unable to con- 
tend with his detestable artifices. 


Exclusive of the gift, or nataral tal- 
ent, which this man affected to possess, 
be pretended to discover Witches by 
marks or spots on their bodies, which 
he said were the seals of the diabolical 
compact entered into by them for the 
sale of their souls to the powers of dark- 
ness. ‘The effect of this seal was to 
render the part insensible, the test there- 
fore, waa by thrusting a needle or some 
sharp instrument into it; if no blood 
followed, or no pain was felt by the 
unhappy subject of this experiment, it 
was decisive evidence of her being a 
Witch. = It frequently happened that 
this test was not offered until by pre- 
vious torture the poor wretch had been 
rendered insensible to the slight degree 
of pain caused hy it, and the operators 
were too sanguinary and too much in- 
terested to delay the execution of their 
horrid barbarities. Some old persons 
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the witchfinding critics to be teats for 
the suckling young imps. 

Another methed of discovering 
Witchcratt was by placing the accused 
person on a stool or table in the centre 
of a room crosslegged, or in some other 
uneasy posture, in which he or she was 
continued by being bound with cords, 
and thus watchéd and kept without 
meat and drink for 24 hours, this being 
the period during which the imp must 
come and suck. It cannot be wonder- 
ed that weak and ignorant persons, 
under the infirmities of age, and suffer- 
ing such tortures, should be agitated 
to frensy and indeed to confess any 
thing however false or mdicnlous, tor 
the purpose of putting a period to their 
misery death itself being preferable to 
such to sents. But the dernier resert, 
the darling expedient of this Witch- 
finder, was by tying the toes and thumbs 
of the persons suspected, a cord being 
then fastened about the waist and held 
on the bank by twomen, If upon this 
experiment they swam, It was a satis- 
factory proof of their guilt. This in- 
genious method is said to have been 
invented by James the Ist, who gave 
as a reason for it, that, ‘* as such per- 
sons had renounced their baptism hy 
water, 30 the water refused to receive 
them,” 

Alter this detail of the detestable 
barbarities committed by the miscreant 
Hopkins, it is with gratification that we 
learn that his great skillin witchfinding 
led to the belief that it was through 
diabolical assistance that he was en- 
abled to do so. ‘“ That he cast out 
Devils through Beelzebub.” In con- 
sequence, iia favourite swimming ex- 
periment was tned upon himself, and 
he was upon the event condemned and 
executed for a Wizard ! 

The different modes in which this 
subject has been treated by the poets 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
James Ist, will shew the difference of 
public opinion entertained on it, and 
how much more force the belief had 
gained in Ford's days than it possess 
ed with Middleton and Shakspeare. 


too were convicted, in consequence of These, although they agree in familiar- 


baving warts, which sometimes growing 


large and pendulous, were detected by 


ly introducing them, have used them 
for quite different purposes, aud the 
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similarity thought to subsist between 
will not cast the imputation of plagia- 
rism on either when it is recollected, 
that the mere general feature (in which 
alone the resemblance can be traced) 
were drawn by both from the same 
sources, | 

The Witches of Sbhakspeare seem to 
he perlectly poetical beings above hu- 
Manity, and having no affections in 
common with created beings, They 
seem to be lesser ugents of evil ; they 
appear, unsought for, to generate im- 
pure thoughts in the breast of Macbeth, 
and do not actually interfere to assist 
his designs, but by tempting his am- 
bition—they 

“ raise such artificial sprights, 
As by the strength of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to bis confusion.” 


Middleton’s Witches are many de- 
grees heneath Shakspeare’s in point of 
sublimity ; they are agents of wicked- 
ness, delighting in the misery they inflict 
on mank:nd, and lending their assis- 
tance to any Oue who seek3s them for 
this purpose. 


“ Tis for the love of mischief they do this, 

And that they’re sworn to the first oath they 

take.” 

Again: they are more in common 
life than the Weird Sisters, their feel- 
ings seem more of earth. Hecaté has 
a son, and the other Witches have 
nawes—they delight to sour 
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“In moonlight nights, o’er steeple tops, 

Mountains and pine trees,that like pricks or stops 
Seem to our height: high towers and roofs of princes, 
Like wrinkles in the earth ; whole provinees 
Appear to our sight, then even like 

A russet mole upon some lady's cheek, 

When hundred leagues in air we feast and sing, 
Dance, kiss, and coll, use every thing.” 


Ford’s Mother Sawyer is the mere 
common Witch of a country town, 
beaten and despised for her age and in- 
firmities ; the revilings and scorn of her 
oppressors drive ber to Sorcery : she is 
in short the very Witch of James Ist. 
“ And why on me, shoald the envious wosld 
Throw all their scandalous malice upun me, 
*Cause I am poor, deform'd and iguorant, 

And like a bow buckled and bent tegether 

By some more strong in mischief than myself, 
Must I for that be made a common sink 

For all the filth and rubbish of men’s tongues 

To fall and run into? Some call ise Witch, 

And being ignorant of myself, they go 

About to teach me how w be one, urging 

That my bad tongue, by their bad usage made s0, 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurecs 
This they enforce upon me, and in part 

Make me to credit it.” 

It is, however, happy for us that 
whether the fact be that such practices 
bave or have not existed, it is of vo 
consequence either to our faith as 
Christians, or te our happiness as men ; 
and as we look back into the prejudi- 
ces of our ancestors, and tracing their 
superstitions, blush for, while we con- 
demn them, we may congratulate our- 
selves that we live in times when such 
things are neither practised nor credited, 


ne 


SUPERSTITIOUS 


COINCIDENCES, 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Urban, 

T is well known to every classical 
scholar, that the ancient Greeks 

gave to the Furies the name of Eu- 
menides (the “ good-natured, mild, or 
friendly Goddesses” ) from a supersti- 
tions dread of their malignity, and a 
wish to soothe and conciliate them by 
that flattering title :—and_ it is equally 
weil known, that the ancient Romane, 
for the same reason, thought it expedi- 
ent to flatter the inhabitants of the otb- 
er world, by giving to the Spirits of 
the dead the appellation of Manes— 
1 e. The Good P-ople”—from the 
antique word, Manis, goo.:*, 

* Whence Jmunanis, tle reverse of good. 


I have now to add, that, at the 
present day, and under similar impres- 
sions, the lower class of the Irish pea- 
santry observe the same respectful 
caution in speaking of the Fuzrtes, 
whom they generally consider as ma- 
lignant, mischievous beings, very differ- 
ent from those frolickseme good-natured 
elves, that perform so many kind 
offices for rustic maids who happen to 
be in favour with them. Such, then, 
being the disposition of the Jrish 
Fairies, itis thought prudent to keep 
on good terms with them ; and, with 
a view to this, they ure usually dexig- 
nated by the flattering title of * The 
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Origin of the words Almanack—Calendar—Ephemerns. 
Good People,"—a title, deemed 0 quickly and anxiously reprimanded, as 
indispensable, that if a child should ia- if speaking treason in the hearing of a 
advertently mention them by the simple magistrate. Jonw Carey. 
name of “ Fairies,” he would be as 


From the London Time's Teleseope. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, FOR JANUARY 1819. 


Moments make minutes, minutcs form the hour, 
And circling hours the day and night compoee ; 
Days form the week, and months the weeks devour, 

And to the months the year its fulness owes. 
Yet moments, minutes, hours, we throw away, 
And heed not ‘Time, that wings his rapid flight ; 


In folly we consuine the flitting day, 


In lengthened slumbers waste returning night : 
And weeks flow on, and months, and seasons too, 
And years are lost as if too light to prize ; 


And as we older grow, alas! how few 


Grow with our vears more diligently wise: 
And yet that life is short we all compiain, 


With days, wecks, months, and years, all spent in Vain. 


ALMANACK-—CALEN DAR—EPHEMERIS, 


LLitbese words describe date-bouks 

forthe current year. According 
toGolius, al manach signifies ‘ the reck- 
oning, and is the Arabic designation 
given toa table of time, which the as- 
trologers of the east present to their 
princes on New-year'’s day. Calendar 
as so called from the Latin culenda, a 
Roman name for the first day of the 
month. Ephemeris is a Greek word, 
signifying for the day. Almapack, 
therefore, is a divider of time by the 
year; calendar, by the month; and 
ephemeris, bythe day. ‘ Nature’s al- 
manack is the orbit of the earth; her 
calendar, the circuit of the moon; her 
ephemeris, the circumference of the 
globe.” ‘The French name their an- 
nual anthologies of poetry, Almanacks 
of the Muses.’ ‘The gardening book, 
which directs what work is to be done, 
what seeds are to be sown, every 
month, is fitly called the Gardener's 
Calendar,” ‘A daily newspaper might 
aptly be denominated the Political 
Ephemeris.’ 

Verstegan fancies that almanack is 
derived from allmunuth ; but if the et- 
ymon was Anglo-Saxon, the present 
form of the word would be ¢ allmonth.’ 
The first European date-book, which 
assumed the title of almanack, is the 
almanach royale de France of 1579: it 
includes notices of post-days, fairs, aud 
festivals. : 


in their order. 


T. Red, 


YEARS—-MONTHS-—W EEKS—~DayYS, 


Among different nations, the begin- 
ning of the year varied as well as the 
length. The Jews bezan their ecclesi- 
astical year with the new moon of that 
month, whose full moon happened next 
after the vernal equinox. ‘The church 
of Rome begin their year on the Sun- 
day which falls on the said full mooa, 
or that bappens next after it; or oa 
Easter Sunday. The Jews began their 
civil year with the new moon which has 
its full moon happening next alter the 
autumnal equinox. The Grecians be- 
gan their year with the new moon 
which happened next after the summer 
solstice. ‘The Romans, according to 
Plutarch, began their year at March, 
from the time of Romulus to Numa, 
who chaoged the beg:nning to January. 
Romulus made the year consist of only 
ten mont's, as appears from the name of 
the last, December, or the tenth month; 
and that March was the first is evident, 
because they called the fifth from it 
quintilrs, the sixth sextzis, and the rest 
The first month of the 
Egyptian year began ou our August 29. 
The Arabic and ‘Turkish year began ou 
July 16. The antient Clergy made 
March 25 the beginning of the year. 

The first division of the civil year is 
into months, of which there are twelve. 
These cannot be of an equal length, he- 
cause the number of days io a year is 
not divisible by 12. There are there- 

i 
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fore, in every year, seven months of 31 
days each, four of 30 days each, and in 
the common years one of 28 days, but 
which contains 29 in every leap year. 
These are the months used for civil pur- 
poses. But thes of 28 days is al- 
so called .a cmogth ‘aod it is by the di- 
vision of this into four equal parts that 
the year is subdivided into weeks, each 
consisting of seven days, Hence, a 
common year consists of 13 of these 
months, or 52 weeks and 1 day; 
and a leap year of the same, and 2 days. 

The days into which the civil year is 
divided, are called natural, and contain 
24 hours. But there is a day called 
artificial, which is the time from sun-rise 
to sun-set. Tbe natural day is either 
astronomical or civil, The astronomi- 
cal day begins at noon. The British, 
French, Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Egyptians, begio the 
civil day at midnight; the antient 
Greeks, Jews, Bohemians,and Siiesians, 
began it at sun-setting, as do the mod- 
ero Italians and Chinese; and the an- 
tient Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, 
aod modera Greeks, at sun-rising. 
The Jews, Chaldeans, and Arabians, 
divide the hour into 1080 equal parts, 
called scruples. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

The old Latin names for the days of 
the week are still retained in the jour- 
nals of parliament and of medical men ; 
they are as follow, beginning with Sun- 
day—dies Solis, dies Luna, dies Mar- 
gts, dies Mercurii, dies Jovis, dies 
Veneris, and dies Saturni. The north- 
ern nations substituted, for the Roman 
divinities, such of their own as most 
nearly resembled them in their peculiar 
attributes, and heace the derivation of 
the names now in use. VERSTEGAN, 
in his Restitution of Decayed [ntelli- 
gence, 4to. Lond. 1634, thus describes 
the Saxon deities who presided over 
each day of the week, The churacters 
sometimes employed to denote each 
day are prefixed. 


© Hundap. 


* Unto the day dedicatedto the idoll: 


of the Sun, they gave the name of Sun- 
day, as much as to say, as the Sunsuuy, 


or the day of the Sun. This idoll was 
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placed in a temple,and there adored, and 
sacrificed unto, for that they beleeved 
that the Sun in the firmament did witb 
or in this idoll correspond, and co-o 
rate. It was made like halfe a naked 
man, set upon a pillar, bis face, as it 
were, brightened with gleames of fire, 
and holding, with both his armes 
stretched out, a burning wheele upon his 
breast ; the wheele being to signifie the 
course which he runneth round about 
the world; and the fiery gleames, and 
brightnes, the light and heat where- 
with he warmeth and comforteth the 
things that live and grow.’ 


D> #ondap. 


‘ The next,according to the course of 
the dayes of the week, was the idoll of 
the Muone, whereof we yet retaine the 
name of Monday, instead of Mooneday. 
The forme of this idoll seemeth very 
strange and ridiculous, for being made 
for a woman,shee hath a short coatlike a 
mau: but more strange it is to see her 
hood with such two long eares. The 
holding of a Moone before her breast 
may seeme to have beene to expresse 
what she is ; but the reason of her chap- 
roo with long eares, as also of her short 
coat and pyked shooes, I do not finde.’ 


s Cuesdap. 

‘ Tuiscu, or Tuiscon, [was] the father 
and conductor of the Germans,who, af- 
ter his name, even unto this day, doe ia 
their owne tongue call themselves 
Tuytsh, and their country of Germany 
Tuytshland,and the Nether| anders using 
herein the D for T, doe make it Duytsh 
and Duylshland, both which appella- 
tions of the people and country I doe 
bere write right according us we, in our 
English orthography, would write them, 
after their pronunciation,’ 


y Tdlednesbap. 

‘The next was the idoll Woclen, 
who was made armed, and, among our 
Saxon ancestors, esteemed and honour- 
ed for their god of battell, according as 
the Romans reputed and honoured 
their god Mars.—( Verstegan, p. 72.) 

* Odin [or Wodin}’ is believed to 
have been the name of the one true 
God among the first colonies who came 
from the east, and peopled Germany 
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and Scandinavia, and among their pos- 
terity for several ages. But at length a 
miguty conqueror, the leader of a new 
ariny of adventurers from the east, over- 
run the north of Europe, erected a 
great empire, assumed the name of 
Odin, and claimed the honours which 
had been formerly paid to that deity. 
From theoceforward this deified mortal, 
under the name of Odin or Wedin, 
became the chief object of the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons and Danes in 
this island, as well as of many other 
nations. Having been a mighty and 
successful warrior, he was believed to 
be the god of war, who gave victory 
and revived courage in the conflict. 
Having civilized, in some measure, the 
countries which he conquered, and 
introduced arts formerly unknown, he 
was also worshipped as the god of arts 
and artists. Ina word, to this Odin 
his deluded worshippers impiously 
ascribed all the attributes which belong 
only to the true God: to him they 
built magnificent temples, offered many 
sacrifices, and consecrated the fourth 
day of the week, which is still called by 
his name in England, and in all the 
other countries where he was formerly 
worshipped. Notwithstanding all this, 
the founders of all the kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to 
be descended from /Vodin, and some of 
them at the distance only of a few 
generations. —( Henry's Elislory 
Great Britaia, vol. in. pp. 175, 176.) 


4% Chursdap. 


‘The next in order was the idoll 
Thor, who was not only served and 
sacrificed unto of the apntient Pagan- 
Saxons, but of all the ‘Teutonicke 
people of the septeatrionall regions, yea, 
even of the peuple that dwelt beyond 
Thule orlsland, tor in Greeneland was 
he knowne and adored ; in memory 
whereof a promontory or high poynt of 
land lying out into the sea, as also a 
river which faileth into the sea at the 
said promontory, doth yet beare tis 
name. ‘his great reputed god, being 
of more estiinauion than many of the 
rest of like sort, though of as little 
worth as any of the meanest of that 
rabble, was majestically placed in a 


very large and spacious hall, and there 
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set as if he had reposed himeelfe upon 
a covered bed. On his head he wore 
a crowneot gold, and round ia compasse 
above, and about the same, were set or 
fixed twelue bright burnished golden 
starres. And in his right hand he held 
a kingly scepter. He was of the seduced 
Pagans beleeved to be of most marvel- 
Ous power and might, yea, and that 
there were no people through out the 
whole world that were not subjected 
unto him, and did not owe him divine 
honour and seruice, ‘That there was 00 
puissance comparable to bis: his domin- 
ion of all others most farthest extending 
it selfe, both in beaven and earth. That 
in the aire he governed the winds and 
the cloudes ;_ and, being displeased, did 
cause lightning, thunder, and tempests; 
with excesstue rain, haile, and all ill 
weather. But, being well pleased, by 
the adoration, sacrifice, and seruice of 
his suppliants, be then bestowed upon 
them most faire and seasonable weather, 
and cansed corne aboundantly to growe, 
as also all sorts of fruites, &c. and kept 
away from them the plague and all 
other evill and infections diseases, Of 
the weekly day which was dedicated 
unto his peculiar seruice, we yet retaine 
the name of Thursday, the which the 
Danes and Swedians doe yet call 
Thors-duy. In the Netherlands, it is 
called Dunders-dugh, which, being 
written according to our Engiich 


of orthography, is Thunders-day ; where- 


by it may appeare that they antenty 
therein intended the day of the god of 
Thunder; and, in some of our old 
Saxon bookes, F find it to have beene 
written Thunres-deag. So asit seemeih 
that the name of Thur, or Thur, was 
abbreviated of Thunre, which we now 
write Thunder.’—(Verstegun, p. 73.) 

‘ Thor, the eldest and bravest of the 
sons of Odin and Frea, was, after his 
parents, the greatest god of the Saxous 
and Danes while they continued heath- 
ens, They believed that Thor reigned 
over all the aérial regions, which come 
posed his immense palace, consisting 
of five hundred and forty hails; that 
he launched the thunder, pointed the 
lightning, and directed the meteors, 
winds, and storms. To bim they 
addressed their prayers for favourable 
winds, refreshing rains, aad fruitful 
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seasons; and to him the fifth day of fondly of some supposed to be pets 
the week, which still bears bis name, for he was otherwise called Cvodo. 


was consecrated,’—( Henry, vol. iii.) 


2 Srtdap. 


‘In her right hand she [Frea, or 
Frigu] beld a drawne sword, and, in 
her leit, a bow; signitying thereby 
that women, as well as men, should, in 
time of neede, be ready to fight. Some 
honoured her for a god, and some for 
a goddess, but she was ordinarily taken 
rather for a goddess than a god ; and 
was reputed the giver of peace and 
plenty, as also the causer and maker of 
love and amity ; and of the day of her 
especiall adoration we yet retaine the 
name of Friday; and as, in the order 
of the dayes of the weeke, Thursday 
commeth betweene Wednesday and 
Friday, so (as Olaus Magnus noteth) 
in the septentrionall regions, where 
they made the idoll Thor sitting or 
lying in a great hall upon a covered 
bed, they also placed on the one side 
of him the idoll Voden, and, on the 
other side, the idoll Friga, Some do 
call her frea and not friga, and say she 
was the wife of Woden; but she was 
called Friga, and her day our Saxon 
ancestors called Frige-deag, from 
whence our name now of Friday in 
deed commeth.’—( Verstegan. ) 

‘Next to Odin, Frea, or Frigga, 
his wile, was the most revered dignity 
among the heathen Saxons, Danes, and 
other aorthern nations, As Odin was 
believed to be the father, Frea was 
esteemed the mother of all the other 
gods. Ta the most ancient times Frea 
was the same with the goddess Herthus, 
or Earth, who was so devoutly wor- 
shipped by the Angli and other Ger- 
man nations. But when Odin, the 
conqueror of the north, usurped the 
honours due only to the true Odin, his 
wife Frea usurped those which had 
been formerly paid to mother Earth. 
She was worshipped as the goddess of 
love and pleasure, who bestowed on 
her votaries a variety of delights.’— 
(Henry, vol. ii. pp. 176, 177.) 


h Saturday. 
‘The last, to make up here the 
number of seven, was the idoli Seater, 
2M 0 Arusweum. Vol. 4. 


First, on a pillar was placed a pearch, 
on the sharpe prickled backe whereof 
stood this idoll, He was leane of 
visage, having long haire and a long 
beard, and was bare-headed and bare- 
footed. In his lett hand he held up a 
wheele, and in his right he carried a 
paile of water, wherein were flowers 
and fruits, His long coate was girded 
unto him with a towell of white I:nnen. 
His standing on the sharpe finnes of 
this fish, was to signifiethat the Saxons, 
for their serving him, should passe 
stedfastly, and without barme, in dan- 
gerous and difficult places. By the 
wheele was betokened the knit unity 
and conjoyned concord of the Saxons, 
and their concurring together in the 
running one course. By the girdle, 
which with the wind streamed from 
him, was signified the Saxons freedome. 
By the paile, with flowers and fruits, 
was declared, that with kindly raine he 
would nourish the earth, to bring foorth | 
such fruites and flowers. And the 
day unto which he yet gives the name 
of Sater-day, did first receive, by being 
unto him celebrated, the same appella- 
tion.’ —(Verstegun, pp. 77-79.) 
REMARKABLE DAYS, &. IN JANU- 
ARY. (See Ath. vol. 2, p. 971.) 
GALILEO DIED.—JANUARY 8, 1649, 

This celebrated astronomer was cited 
before the Holy Inquisition, and made 
to abjure his doctrine of the Coperni- 
can or true system of the world ; but ’ 
after going through the lorced Ceremo-. 
ny, indignant at the bunnhating conces» 
sion he had heen compelled to make, 
stamped his foot on the earth, say ng, 
é pur st mueve ;—it moves notwith- 
standing. 

SIR HANS SLOANE DIED, XT. 93.— 
JANUARY 11, 1753. 

He was first physician to Gvorge IT, 
and many yeers president ot the Royal 
Society. His immense collection of 
books, manuscripts, and curious prc- 
ductions of nature and art, now lorna 
most valua ‘le part of the Britsh Mue 
seum. His brary consisted of 5U,COO 
volumes ; and his cataiugue contained 
a description ot 69,352 curiosities ; a 


a 
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treasure which he said was destined to 
magnify God and benefit mankind. 
The beautiful botanical garden at Chel- 
sea was left by him to the Company of 
Apothecaries, on condition of their in- 
troducing every year fifty new plants, 
till their number should amount to 
2000. Sir Hans Sloane was born at 
Killileagh in Downshire, in the north- 
east part of Ireland ; and was buried in 
Chelsea churchyard, where bis tomb is 
still in tolerable preservation. It is sur- 
mounted by the mystic symbols of the 
ege and the serpent in a good style af 
sculpture. —See Butler's Chronologicul 
Exercises, p. 23. 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY BURNT.— 

JANUARY 14, 640. 

This noble library, containing more 

than seven hundred thousand volumes, 
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at 10s. each, and was drawn at the 

west door of of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Lotteries were suppressed in the reiga 

of Queen Anne. 

EDWARD VI. BEGAN TO REIGN.—QJAX. 
28, 1547. 

He was accounted the wonder of his 
time ; be was not only learned in the 
tongues and the liberal sciences, but he 
knew well the state of his kingdom. He 
kepta table-book,in which he had writtea 
the characters of all the eminent meno of 
the nation : he studied fortification, and 
understood the mint well. He knew 
the barbours in all his dominions, with 
the depth of the water and way of com- 
ing into them. He understood foreiga 
affuirs so well, that the ambassadors 
who were sent into England published 
very extraordinary things of him in 


was utterly destroyed by the order of all the courts of Europe. 


the calif Omar, when be acquired pos- 
session of Alexandria. The volumes 
of paper, or parchment, were distribu- 
ted to the four thousand baths of the 
city ; and six months were barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of this pre- 
cious tuel, 
LOUIS XVI. BEHEADED.—JAN.@1, 1793. 

The 2ist of the month was peculiar- 
ly fatalto Louis, June 21, 1770, ata 
. féle given in consequence of his mar- 
riage, a vast number of persons were 
trampled to death ; June 21, 1792, he 
escaped from Paris to Varennes ; and 
on September 21, 1692, royalty was 
abolished in France. 
FIRST LOTTERY IN ENGLAND.—JAN, 

23, 1509. 
This Lottery consisted of 40,000 lots, 


Edward had great quickness of ap- 
prehension ; but, being distrustful of 
his memory, he took notes of every 
thing he heard (that was considerable) 
in Greek charaoters, that those about 
him might not understand what he 
writ, which he afterwards copied out 
fair in the journal that he kept. His 
virtues were wonderful ;: when he was 
made to believe that his uncle was 
guilty of conspiring the death of the 
other counsellors, he upon that aban- 
doned him. He was very merciful io 
his nature, which appeared in his un- 
willingness to sign the warrant for burn- 
ing the maid of Kent. 

Edward expired at Greenwich,in the 
sitteenth year of his age, and the sev- 
enth of his reign, 


VARIETIES. 


e From the London Magazines for October and November, 1813. 


R. Maturin has another tragedy 
forthcoming at Covent Garden : 
it is nearly completed, 
_ ANFCDOTE, 

A butcher in Silesia, who went into 
the country to buy swine, was shot a 
short time ago In a wood near Norig 
bya robber. As the latter was ap- 
proaching to plunder him, the butcher's 


shot and cries, hastened to the spot. 
When he came near the place, where 
both were lying dead, the dog ran 
howling and ioaming upon him, and be 
had no other means to save himself than 
to shoot the faithful dog. 

EXTRAORDINARY ACQUISITION OF 

LANGUAGES. 
At a recent meeting of the Shrop- 


dog furiously attacked the murderer shire Auxiliary Bible Society, Arch- 
seized him hy the throat, and straigld deacon Corbett, in a speech delivered 
him. <A Hunter, eho had heard tke on that occasion, drew a parallel be- 


y 


\ 
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tween Mr. Samuel Lee (one of the 
preachers) and the Admirable Crichton, 
From the Reverend Gentleman’s state- 
ment, it appears, that Mr. Lee had 
merely the education of a village school 
(where he was born, about 6 miles from 
Shrewsbury) viz. reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; that he left school at 19 
years of age, to learn the trade of a car- 
penter and builder. While thus em- 
ployed, he became, self-taught, a Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Sumaritao%cholar. These languages 
he acquired in six years, at the hours 
during which he was relieved from 
manual labour, Since that period, Mr, 
Lee has had more assistance, and is 
now, in addition to the tongues we have 
mentioned, familiar with Arabic and 
Persian, Hindostanee, French, German, 
Italian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Malay, San- 
scrit, and Bengalee—in all, seventeen 
languages in fourteen years ! 

gentleman, resident at Harrow, 
made frequent complaints to the Mas- 
ters of the great school there, of his gar- 
den being stripped of its fruit, even be- 
fore it became ripe—but to no purpose, 
Tired of applying to the Masters for 
redress, he at length appealed to the 
boys, and sending for one to his house, 
he said, « Now, my good fellow, Il 
make this agreement with you aud your 
companions: let the fruit remain on 
the trees till it become ripe, and I pro- 
mise to give you half.” The boy cool- 
ly replied, “ [can say nothing to the 
Proposition, Sir, myself, but will make 
it known to the rest of the boys, and 
inform you of their decision to-morrow. 
To-morrow came, and brought with it 
this reply: “ The gentlemen of Har- 
Fow cannot agree to receive so unequal 
a share, since Mr, i3 an individual, 
and we are many.” 

A clergyman being on the road to 
his country living (to which he pays an 
anoual visit), was stopped by a friend, 
who asked him where he could be go- 
ing so far from town 2—* Like other 
poor people,” replied he, “to my pa- 
rish.”” 

Upon the King’s recovery in 1789, 
the Lihrarian and others connected with 
Sion College, were ata loss what de- 
vice, or Motto, to seiect for the illumi- 
hation of the building; when the follow- 

ey 
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ing happy choice was made by a wor- 
thy Divine from the Book of Psalms: 
—‘* Sion heard of it, and was glad.” 


EQUITATION AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Buffon observes, that a man’s mind 
is seen by his style; but it may be said, 
with no less truth, that a man’s mind is 
seen by the title of his works, 

A book has lately made its appear- 
ance in Puris, entitled, A Manual of 
Equitation and Geography. It will 
maturally be asked, what is the con- 
bexion between spursand promontories, 
saddles and bridles and the four quar 
ters of the globe, &c. &c.? The author 
accounts for this combination in the 
following way: With a view, he says, 
of facilitating to youth a course of in- 
struction, equally necessary and agreea- 
ble, I have combined together two little 
treatises on Geography and Equitation, 
This is plausible enough; but why 
does his Manual treat ouly of these 
two useful and agreeable sciences? 
Doubtless because the author knew no 
other, and he was anxious to contribute 
all he could to the instruction of the 
rising generation. 

There is almost as much ingenuity in 
the tide of a work published at Namur, 
which the Brussels Oracle strongly 
recommends to its Belgian readers, 
It is—Fragmens de Uhistoire de Liege 
et del’homme ! ! 

NEW . ORK. 
TRIFLES, titative of the chaster style 
of Meleager, 

Of the twenty-two little compositions 
of which this work consists,and which we 
cannot concede to the writer to be “ the 
production of hours mispent at the 
university,” several, we are informed, 
“‘ owe nothing to Meleager but their cast 
of sentiment ; others imitate their orig- 
inal throughout; and a few approach 
very nearly to translation.” We can- 
not at this moment refer to the valuable 
author of the Anthologia in order to 
distinguish these classes ; and, there- 
fore, being much gratified with the 
simple and affecting manner in which 
they are all executed, shall merely se- 
lect specimens of the neat versification 
and poetical power with which the 
bapny thouzhts of antiquity are turned 
to modern interest a] 
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TO WOMAN. 


Oh thou! by heaven ordain’d to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny ! 
From tiy sweet lip one tender sigh,--- 
One glance from thine approving eye,--- 
Can raise or bend him at thy will, 
To vintee abi flights, or worst extremes 
of ill! 


Be angel-minded! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not passion’s lawle-s tide 
Thy better purpose sweep aside 5 
For woe awaits the evil hour, 
That lends to Man’s annoy thy heav’n en- 
trasted power. 


Woman ! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From every gross, unholy part; 
Thine, ia dome: tic solitude, 
To win him to be wise and good 
> His pattern, guide, and friend to be, 
To give i back the heaven be forfeited for 
thee. 


“ The wounded Lark” is very pretty ; 
and ** A culm” begins with the fellow- 
ing delightful idea : 

There are no hounds between the earth and 
sky--- 

Above, below, ’tis all one heavenly blue ; 
The bird that sports around our little mast, 

Seems sporting in the lucid waters too. 


Taken altogether, however, we think 
the verses entitled ““Sprino,” are as 
beautilul as any io the number, and 
without dwelling too minutely on so 
brief a production, we conclude by 
extracting them. 


SPRING. 


He comes, to liberate the earth, 
‘With healing on his wings .’ 
And Joy leaps up, and Love, and Mirth, 
To greet the infant Spring !--- 
Where’er the beauteous wanderer treads, 
Herbs and flowers put forth their heads, 
To court his life-inspiring kiss ;--- 
And, hark! the wild-bird’s roundelay 
Proclaims aloud from every spray 
The age of love and bliss. 


Alas ! how cold, how dull the heart, 
That leaps not to the Spring ! 

That feels not every nobler part 
Alive, and blossoming ! 

Thou, Lamia, dearly lov'st to rove 

Along the mead, the vale, the grove, 
And feast on nature’s ecstasy ; 

Yet still with stern, unpitying tace, 

Canst on thy lover's anguish gaze, 
And let bim droop and die. 

Our readers will observe, that entire 
simplicity, devoid of ornament, is the 
predominant feature in these pieces : 
they at the same time display a clas- 
sical taste which we hope to see de- 
veloped more at large on future and 
greater works. The dedication is to 
Mr. T. Moore, and could not be more 


appropriate. ~~ 
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MENTAL PRECOSITY. 
Mr. Gough has published an interest- 


"ing account of a child nine years old, at 


present in Kendal, the son of a journey- 
man ghoemaker of Penrith. He reads 
correctly and gracefully ; he writes a 
good hand ; and he has made some pro- 
gress in the English grammar. He is 
well acquainted with the leading propo- 
sitions in Euclid; reads and works 
algebra with great facility, and has en- 
tered upon the study of fluxions, During 
ap examination he solved two cases of 
right-angled triangles in spherical tri- 
gonometry ; and his skill, and the ra- 
pidity of his operations, in algetira, 
created more surprise than his knowl- 
edse of geometry. He solved a num- 
ber of quadratic equetions with the 
greatest ease, and extracted the square- 
roots of the numbers.which resulted from 
his operations. Several questions were 
put to him which contained two ua- 
known quantities, and these he also an- 
swered without difficulty. Being asked 
ifhe had been taught the application of 
alzebra to geometry, he answered in 
the affirmative, and immediately solved 
some problems. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 

The Mangostan, afine fruit of Java, about 
the size of asmall orange, exudes a yellow 
gom from its succulent rind in wet weather, 
which isa variety of Gamboge : the Gam 
of commerce is derived froma plant of the 
same genus as the Mangostan, viz. the Ger- 
cinia Gambogia. 

FIRE UNDER WATER. 

Several experiments have been lately 
made at Paris to prepare a fire which 
will burn upon or even under the surtace 
of water. A boat was sunk in the river 
Seine, and a ball of this inflammable 
composition, with the weight annexed 
to it, in order to carry it to the bottom, 
was thrown over the spot where the 
boat lay. The boat was instantly set 
in a blaze, and consumed with the same 
ease ag if it had been fired on land. 


Catholic Emblems. 

Tt is a fact, little known, even to ar- 
tists, that the celebrated picture of the 
* Woman taken in Adultery,” painted 
by Rubens, represents the Church of 
Rome, and the two accusers Luther 
and Calvin. The young man seen 1m- 
mediately behind the woman is an ad- 
in Tauie ikencss of Vandyck, 


M 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1818. That eye which shed a Spring upon my heart 


STANZAS. 
‘BY LORD BYRON. 


fd hues was a time I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgetten be, 
Woen ail our feelings were the same, 

As still my soul hath been to thee : 


And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess’g a love which equall’d mine, 
Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 

- Unknown, and thus unfelt by thine ; 


None, none hath sunk so deep as this, 
To think Low soon that love hath down 
Transicot as every faithless kiss, 
But transient in thy breast alone, 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late [ heard thy lips declare-- 

In accents once imagined true,— 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes, my adored !~-yet most ankind ! 
Toough thou wilt never love again, 

To me'tis doub!y sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 

Yes! ‘tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine s 

Whate’er thon art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thuu hast been dearly, solely mine ! 

—aia 


ON HEARING THE NOTES OF A FLUTE RE- 


ECHOED BY THE STRINGS OF A HARP. 


Wii EN from the flute’s melodious voice 
Distils the liquid note, 

Amid the barp-strings as it strays,—- 

Ranning a wild voluptuons maze-— 

Doubtiug it seems to float ; 

And when at last some kindred key 
Calls forth its powers of sympathy, 

It seem, with trembling pleasure to rejoiee. 


So when we launch forth on life's sea 
Of woe and malison, 
Long time io vain we rove to find 
The associate and congenial mind 
That strikes in unison; 
Aod when, at last, the friend we meet 
Whose bosom owns the self-saine beat, 
With joy we hail the port where we would 
be. Je 


qun@iiie=s» 


HER DEPARTURE FROM THE 
FOUNTAIN. 


Translated from the German of K6rner. 


se N Dsa farewell---Nymph of this fount 
divine ! 
Trusting in thee, my steps T hither bent; 
Nor varu that trast---refresh’d when almost 
spent. 

* With grateful heart Uleave thy holy shrine !” 
She spave---the all toolovely maid; und now, 
Light-bending o’er tue rustic battlement, 

Tre cup she flings, with frolicssame intent, 
Deep md the silv’riug waves that foam’d 
: belaw, . 
Then joycwely she taru’d her to depart--- 
No more can J salute that eye of light—- 


Ah! could I still those happier times renew, 
When ev’ry fond idea wing’d its flight, 
Quick as the cup now vanish’d from my 
view !--- : C. D. 


RD 


From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1818, 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


IE. 
THE PROGREsS OP THE STORM. 


‘0, Thave suffered, 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed al to pieces. O, the ery did knock 
Agaiust my very heart—poor soals, they perish’d ! 


Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and piay’d 
Some tricks of desperation.— Tempeet. 


He" many OW are pondering o'er the 
ot 


Ot friends afar— Uathought of. half forgot, 

Til this compassion-waking moment brin 

Their image back, with all their sufferings ‘i 

The pane Ney Maid recalls the youth she 

rove. 

To seek a grave for ill-requited love—- 

Sees all the worth she would not see before, 

And bears ia turn the agomies he bore. 

A Father brings the outcast buy to mind 

His eoee fore’d to brave the waves and 
wind: 

Alas, too late compunction wriogs his 
breast,--- 

His child hath rested---where the weary rest! 


Yes, thongh while present those we loved 
might err 

In many actions---tho’ the mind prefer 

A stranger at the moment, for some boon 

Of vature, chance, or art, which falls in tane 

With passing whim- -yet, like the butterfly 

( Whose play a grow dim by handling) pres- 
ent 

Their gloss ‘ gone ; and then our thoughts 
recall 

Worth overlook’d, and let each failing fall 

To deep oblivion. Yes, the sun that parted 

An clouds, will shine when we are softer- 
hearted ; 

And absence softens hearts; and time hath 


pow’r 
To hear those clonds which stain’d a pecvish 
OUP e= 
Call recollections from their pensive gloom, 
Like hind, but injured spectres from the tomb 
--- Accusing with their smiles. Oh, this should 
move 
The soal to those it loves---or ought to love ; 
’Twould bar reproach ! 
Yet, ’tis not always fair 
To read the bosom thro’ the eye—-for there 
A sleepless, an untold of worm may lurk 
Ard do, although it ’plain not, deadly work; 
And make met seem unkind to those whom 
heaven 
Hath heard them plead for, when the heart 
was riven 
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With its own griefs. Ifsach are breathiag, 


sure 

Life lends no joy ?—-they live aot---they en- 
dure--- : 

And (were there not a world beyond this 
scene 

Than thus to be, ’twere better not have been! 


ow 84m wee eee 


Flash courses flash !~-the war-ship’s mast is 
shiver’d 

Smote by the cloud-sped bolt that o’er it 
quiver'd ! 

A broader flame the midnight black ness 
broke-— 

Her magazine receives the thunder-stroke ; 

Aad fires that vault which stars no longer 


pave, 
As, though a sun were bursting from the 
wave | 
Bewildering, giddy glare! the echoes reel} 
From cliff te cliff, replying to the peal 
That red explosion rang along the sky ; 
It seem’d as if its cloud-voiced potency 
Surprised the rocks to utterance ! the bay 
Heaved liquid tame »eneath the sudden day, 
Whose dawa was death: and some, who 
cursed the night, 
Hid their pale eyes from that appalliag light. 


Sped by her star a gallant ship drew near-— 
he signal-shot flasi'd frequcot from her 
tier-- 
She struck, and stagger’d, in her mid career; 
Then, swift as thought,bher frazmeuts strew'd 
the spray, 
As some enchanted castle melts away ! 


oe eee 


A crowded skiff was lahouring for the land-- 

The wreck ney tied drove mastless and ua- 
manon’d. 

Bold the attempt, but fruitless, to elude 

The swiftly-rollic billows wiich pursued : 

Their bark had rabb’d the saud, but failed to 
reach 

Ere mountain waves broke o’er it on the 


heach, 

Aad dash’d them to the earth ;---they rise--- 
they spring-— 

Vain as the wounded plover’s Aattcring ! 

For ob ! = if some sea-tiend mock’d their 
toil, 

The big wave canght them in its swift recoil- 


One vouth was left---the lightning as it sped 


Show’d those who baulk’d the Sea-dog of 
the dead, 

Fling forth the coil he shivering grasp’d--- 
and now, 

While some shade back the tangle from his 
brow, 


An age-worn man that freezing eye surveys, 

Where life late play'd---alas,no longer plays ! 

Smites his scathed breast---and cries (in 

tones which speak 

The heart's last burst of anguish ere it 
: break) 

** How nate U sigh’d to hail thy wanderings 
one--- 

And meet we thus at last---my son ! my son!” 


— =P 0lU GE L0llClC eee 


The storm relents not---as tbe tiger’s mood 
Becomes blood-thirsty by the taste of blood, 
1t.g-owls for other victiins! Hast thou been 
The near spectator of a shipwreck'd scene ? 
Heard the unanswer'd cry of sore distress? 
Mark’d the stroug throes of drowning eager- 


ness ? 
“tH 
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irit’s pain ? 


The body madden’d by the 
| % the breast andl 


The wild, wild working o 
brain? ; 
The haggard eye, that, horror-wideu’d, secs 
Death take the start of sorrow and disease ? 
For such were heard and seen-—s0 close at 


hand, . 

A cable’s length had reach’d them from the 
Jand ; 

Yet, farther off than ocean ever bere--- 

Eternity between them and the shore ! 

Some sought the beach with many a sob and 
strain, 

But felt each sinew fetter'd by a chain 

Which dragg’d them writhing down: a se- 
cret hand 

Baoy’d others up and cast them on the land— 

Miraculously saved ! afew were there 

Who pray'd with fervent and confiding 
pray 'r-— ; 

Alas, too few ! the many still would cling 

To toil and tears---to life and suffering ; 

And some, whose anguish might not brook to 
wait 

That shunless doom, plung’d headlong te 
their fate : ; 

Yet nature struggled till the last thick gasp 5 

It wasa misery to see them gras 

The sliding waves, and clench the hand, and 
toil 

Like a spent eagle in the whirlwind’s coil— 

Till, dash’d against some floating spar or 
mast, 

On Ocean’s rocking coach they slept at last. 

Pale, panic-struck, the youth talls prostrate 
---reft 

Of senses that had madden’d were they left : 

Tne harden’d fool, whose life of enterprise 

Lung meine on death, in drunken frenzy 

ies : 

And helpless weman's wail, upon the wave, 

Pleads at the heart which yearns in vain to 
save. 

But there were some, in bopelessness of sool, 

Who pioed at heart to reach the destined 
goals 

Yes,long had spurn'd the load of life u:awed, 

But dared not rush unocall’d before their 
God :--- 

Or, hap!y pride, which trembled at a stain, 

Or, haply love for those they would not pain, 

Had moved te give the fatal purpose up-— 

Unedged the steel, and spill’d the potson-cuap: 

These, el days, soul-racking nights had 
tried--- 

And scaped, perchance, the curse of suicide. 


Gare 


From the same. 
: LINES 


WRITTEN BY SWART, W&ILE CONFINED IN & 
MADHOUSE, AND INDENTED WITH A KEY 
IN THE WAINSCOAT. THE REST OF THEM 
HAVE BEEN LosT. 


TI = sung of God, the mighty source . 
Of all things, the stupendous force 
Ou which all things depend: 
From wise right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All peric d, power and enterprise, 
Commence, aud reign, and end. 


The world, the clustering spheres, He made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grveve and hill g 
The multitudinous al-yss, 
Where Se-cresy remains in bliss, 
And Wisdom hides her skill: 


1 
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Tell them J am, Jehovah said 

To Mcses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Thou art ! 


—ia 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


DIVES LOQUITUR. 
IN IMITATION OP A GREAT PORT, 
"* Ecce iterum Crispinus,”” 


AD I the wit of Newstead’s noble bard, 
I'd sacrifice it all, again to be 
he child I was, 
sward 
I drove my pati along with mickle glee, 
Or climb'd, with eager haste, yoo cherry- 
tree. Bae 
Happy are those who need not e’er regret 
The long-past days of careless infanc y3 
Whom friends have ne'er betray’d, nor 
knaves beset, 
Who never have been 
subtle net. 


Of this enough,—the storm has ceas’d to rage ; 
I live—-but how, it matters not,---[ live--- 
All, all is vanity-—thus spoke the sage ; 
Yet there remains one pleasure---’tis to 


when on that smooth green 


caught in woman’s 


give; 
With some, 'tis pouring water thro’ a sieve; 
An endles folly, an excessive waste ; 
To feed their drones, these lordlings rob 
the hive; | 
They waste their wealth on fools, or dames 
unchaste, 
Or gems, or jewels rare :--these children have 
a taste ! 


Dives had feasts at home, and many came 
To see the strange inventions of the bight; 

Minstrels were in his halls, resembling flame, 
The colour of their robes was very bright. 
Ladics were clad in silk, all lily white, 

While burgundy from golden goblets pour'd, 


Rico d the heart of man with new de- 

tight, 

Aud boun companions gather'd round his 
bonrd, 

Pledging the frequent health of their all-lib- 
eral lord. 


Bat what is Dives now ?—-a misanthrope-— 
A siarling cynic baskinz in the san 
O'er-charged with lust, he gave bis passions 
scope 3 
A self-turmentor now his cousse t« ran, 
Mougling with fellow men, yetloving none, 
Divine Clarissa calls ow hit iy va.n--- 
Tho’ fools have robb’d thee, do not there- 
fore shun 
The sad retreat of penury and Pain :--- 
Sullen he stalks apart, aud eyes her with dis- 
in. 


What wert thou born 
To laach 
wills 
Senffor-—-thy soul will have a second birth i= 
Awake tie soag—the H gerdeanl gobict fill; 
Drown, in thy wine, al thoughts of future 
ill. 
There is another world ! —then bs ‘t «o- 
OF this, already have I had nvy fill !... 
* This will aot cave thee-—this fantastic woe: 
u know’t not, wretched wan, where thou 
art doom’d to ge |!” | 
é 


for, denizen of earth, 
and grieve as suits thy way ward 
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LINES 
Spoken with perfect correctness and Rood artieula- 
ton, by two of the Pupiis of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb Children in Edinburgh, at she 
Annual General Meeting, in May 13218, 


UR voice ts bat falling and low, 
O Our accents vucouth to the car, 
Tidalgence we pray you to show 
To speaken who uever could hear. 


The feelings that glow in oor heart, 
Our tongues feebly aim to express, 
We would tell of the joya you impart, 
The relief you afford to distress. 


Yes : lately in silence we find, 

‘0 language or scicnce we knew, 
Yet instruction has opened our mind, 
Assisted and cherished by you. 


May the patrons who gave us to know 
The source whence all blessings arise 
Receive what Nis hand can bestow 

Who created tit earth and the skies ! 


—— 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Juvena’s Tenth and Thirteenth Satires, 
translated by Epwonnp L. Swit, Esq. 


GIVE me, kind Heaven 
length of days !-— 

So health petitions; and so sickness prays. 

Yet ills, ay great! how ceuseless ! vex the 
old: 

A visage worn, and hateful to hehold 3 

Lost from itself ;-—an hide, uo more a skin F3 

Aud ive Med cheeks, and wrinkles drawn so 
thin 

Such as scme antient ape eught sitand claw 

In Libyau forests dowa her anging jaw. 

Bat, a oh the young a fair distinction 

wells ; 
As thisin beauty, that in 


; oh, give me 


strength excels, 


‘Old men are all alike :---the Walcring cye, 


The childhood of a nostril never dry, 


Weak pipe. and palsied limbs, and hairless 
e d, 
And gums. that fail against their mambled 
bread. 


Wife, children, his own self abhor him; he 
Tarns even the stumach of his legatee, 

Tre table's joys desert his deadtenirg taste ; 
Aud love's salt recollections sink effaced: 
Dally he doze- throug the fretted night ; 
Ui coual to reveve tie Inst de light. 

Weil may the antinuated vice desyair, 

And tarn d-tected from the laughing fair 


See now the failure of avother sense !--. 
Cros’ ts his ear to mus c’s influence, 
Thouzh the first warblers of this warbling 


age, 
Clad in their cloth of gold, adorn the stage ; 
What matter where sit- he, far off ur wear, 
Who searce ve tru;npets or the horns can 
hear 
Whose serving-hoy must raise a deafening din, 
To tellhim what's o'clock, or who comes in? 
Bes:des---the thin cold turrent of his vers 
Feels but 2 fever’s heat sori gathering trains, 
Disenses rush around ims which, to count, 
More quickly could I cast the high amourt, 
low mary strong fallants hatch Hipp.a 
matich’d s 
How mary patients Themison dispatch'd 
Tu one cool autumn; of how Muy Heirs, 
Have Ba-cilus, and Hingps, plack’d their 
shares ; 
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How many villas too, the barber’s boy, 
Who rasp'd my stubble beard, do 
enjoy. 


Intelligence ; 


now 


This mene his shoulder; this bewails his 
side ¢ 
This stone-blind grembler envies the one- 


eved 3 
While he, who at the dinner’s savoury view, 
Once plied his jaws with diligence so true, 
Opes bis pale lips for stranger bands to cram, 
As the young sparrow waits its nursing dam. 
Yet—worse than failing Jimbs!---his mind 
o’erthrown 3--- ; 
His servants’ names, his last-night’s guest, 
unknown ; 


EE 
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The long-low’d children of his earliest care 

Cast from their rights ;--an barlot niade bis 
heir 3 

So prompt ad tongue and eyes’ dishonest 
ski 

To win the preference of a dotard’s will ! 


Bat, is the ‘any antouch’d, the judgmest 

sane ?-— 

Then follows he his offspring’s funeral train; 

Aod waters in his age witb lonely tear 

His wife’s lov’d ashes, or his brother's bier. 

Such, the dread purchase of protracted life : 

A house, with ceaseless deaths and moure- 
ings rife ; [new'd, 

Till, grey in grief, his woes and wants rev 

The sad survivor dies in solitude. 


INTELLIGENCE: 


From the London Monthly Magazines, November, 1818. 


HE Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brins- 

ley Sheridan, from a variety of interest- 
ing documents, and original communications, 
by Thomas Muore, esq. author of Lalla 
Rookh, 4to. is nearly ready for publication: 
as are also the following werks.--- 

Mrs. Peck will soon publish, in $ vols. the 
Bard of the West, an historic romance, 
founded on certain public events of the ith 
century. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Selected 
Beauties of British Poetry, with Lives of the 
Poets, and Critical dissertations. To which 
is prefixed, an Essay on English Poetry, by 
Thomas Campbell, esq. author of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, in 6 vols, post octavo, 

The Tragedy of Guilt, by Adolph Malner, 
which has made so much noise in Germany, 
isabuut to make its appearance in an Eng- 
jish Translation. 

Mr. Warden will publish in the course of 
the ensving season, a Statistical, Political, 
aud Historical Accouat of the United States 
of America, in 3 vols. 8vo., 

A satirical novel,eatitled, The Englishman 
in Paris, with sketches of remarkable charac- 
ters, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, will 
shortly publish a volume of Sermons preach- 
ed hy bim at the Tron Charch. 

alter Scott, esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation, “ The Provincial Antiquities, and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland.” To he 
embellished with plates by Turner, Calicott, 
Thompson, Nasmyth, Blore, Williams, and 
other artists of eminence. 

Mr. M. E. Elliott, jun. has in the press, 
Night, a descriptive poem, being an attempt 
to paint the scenery of night as connected 
with great and interesting events. 

Mr. Accom has in the press, Elements of 
Chemistry, for Seif-instraction, after the sys- 
tem of Sir H. Davy, illustrated by experi- 
ments, inan &vo. volame, with plates, 

” NOVELS, TALES, &«. JUST PUBLISRED. 

Recluse of Albyn Hall. By Zara Went- 
worth. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Daughter, or Juvenile Memoirs; interapers- 
ed with remarks on the propriety of encour- 
aging British Manufactures, By A. C. 
Mant. 12mo. 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Mysterious 
Mother. By Sirs. Meeke. 5 vols. 

Tales aod Puen, By Mrs. Stanley. 


Poems and Tales in Verse. By Lamont. 
Foulscap 8vo. 

Revenge Defeated and Self-puanished, 2 
dramatic Poem. 8vo. 

A few Leaves from my Folio Book, by 
William Woolcot, containing poems oo 
lamented death of the Princess Charlotte, oo 
the Aolian Harp, and on the Robin, with 
notes, &c. &c. 8vo. : 

Lord Byron still continued at Venice late 
in September last, pursuing his tical la- 
bours with indefatigable ardour. He devotes 
his mornings entirely to study, and his eren- 
ings chiefly at the Theatre, receiving the 
visits of iis friends in his private box. 


THE SOUND OF FLAME EN TUBES, 


Mr. Faraday, the very ingenious Chemical 
Assistant in the Royal Institution, bas, at the 
request of Mr. J. Stodart, made a number of 
curious and interesting experiments on the 
sounds produced by Flame. This property 
of flame, as evinced by hydrogen gas in com- 
bustion, was first discovered by Dr. Higzins 
1777; and subsecnent chemists attributed it 
to the alternate expansion and contraction of 
aqueous vapour. Mr. F. proves thal this tf 
not the case, by heating the tube into which 
the flame is passed above 219¢, and still more 
decidedly, by producing the sounds froma 
flume of curbunic oxide. Neitberdo the soands 
proceed from vibrations of the tubs, since a 
cracked one answers forthe experiment ; nor 
from the rapid current of air through the tube, 
for wito ove closed at the end, ora bel) gluss. 
it succeeds. The production of these soundsis 
not confined to burning hydrogen, but posses 
sed by all fame: and Mr. Faraday, witb, as 
we presume, the able sar ction of Mr. Stodart, 
concludes that the sounds are simyly ** the 
report of acontinued explosion.” * Ne shall 
not detail the experiments, which are to be 
found in No. X.of the Journal of Science and 
the Arts, but referring to that publication, 
merely express ourcoincidence with the opia- 
ion therein maintained. Even without an ag- 
paratus, the constant and successive exple- 
sious of gaseous mixture: may be observed io 
the tlame of acominon gzs-light, and there 
can be no doubt but that these explosions 
produce sounds, from the roar of a furnace to 
the modulated musical tones of a glass tube. 
—-A mus.cal instrument of dame (lke the 
Eolian Harp) might uow be constructed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ARCTIC NAVIGATOR'’S JOURNAL. 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.] _ 
To the Editer of the European Magazine. 


sT™”, 
I THANK you for the attention be- 

stowed on my Portlolio, and am 
happy to administer food to the reign- 
Ing curiosity of the public, by com- 
Municating some intelligence from 
Spitzbergen, which the fortunate ren- 
contre of an American vessel with one 
of our ships on the northern voyage 
of discovery enabled me to receive. 
My friend, who has the honour of be- 
longing to one of those philosophical 
crews, writes thus: 

“ Knowing that your profession gives 
you taste for the civil institutions rather 
than the natural history of other king- 


with stony fragments and trunks of 
trees. ‘The aspect of the bleached coest 
where I and my two companions landed, 
was such as superstitious mariners 
ascribe to the dead-man’s Isle of Deso- 
lation ; but we had wallets well-filled, 
strong spears, fire-arms, and good fur 
clouks, The shore presented a range of . 
columns with a sort of pediment hang- 
ing over them, resembling in a gigantic 
proportion those of Staffa. While one 
of my companions endeavoured to take 
notes of their bulk and height, the 
youngest and most active spied an open- 
ing of such extent and depth as to 


doms, I shall trouble you with very few justify a Scotch speculation that there 


beamen-like references to our soundings 
and surveys before we touched this 
frightful coast. Between 22 deg. 40 
min. E. longitude, and 77 deg. 51 sec. 
N. latitude, we saw an enormous ice- 
berg, or floating field of ice, approach- 
ing, whieh’ induced our ship to take 
refuge in a cove so spaciously and se- 
curely sheltered with broad rocks aq to 
promise us akind ofrest. Two or three 
of us were permitted to go on shore ; 
aod if the intense chill and the thick 
white fog which usually precede an ice- 
island had not deadened our feelings 
aod our sight, we might have observed 
with philosopbical precision the pro- 
“gress of this monstrous mass, bristled 
3N Arascazom. Vol. 4. 


are habitable rezions in the centre of 
the earth. And if we had doubted 
that this interior recess was inhabited, 
we should have been convinced by the 
sight of an engle carrying a dead child to 
its eyrie, We took courage, or 1 might 
say hope, to find some hospitable crea- 
tures of our own species ; and provided 
with a few torches of bitumigous mat- 
ter, entered this natural archway. It 
led us, according to our best -celcula- 
tion, nearly two hundred yards? and, 
both our courage and curiosity would 
have failed, had not a creature like 
the squirrel-ape of Asia suddenly ap- 
peared, and frisked before us. We were 
surprised to see an animal whose delie 
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cate form and elegant colours have been 
pronounced by naturulists peculiar to 
torria climates, in a region so gloomy 
and desolate. But whiie we were deli- 
berating oo the prudence of returning, 
its familiar pranks seemed to promise 
the vicinity of man, and the scarlet 
streaks on its stivery baek guided us 
onward when our torches began to fail. 
A few flickerings of the Aurora Borealis, 
seen deautifully at the end of this very 
long and dark avenue, encouraged us 
still more to go onwards, as our retreat 
seemed straight and secure. We reached 
the outlet at last, and saw, with such 
delight as you may well conceive, a 
plain about a mile in diameter, fenced 
on all sides by a kind of natural wall, 
formed by perpendicular steeps, whose 
summits, white aod shiniag with indis- 
soluble snow, served to reflect and mul- 
tiply the glorious lights of the north 
pole. ‘Their bases were green, with 
shrubs and fruit-trees, which grew in 
this warm recess, sheltered from the 
keenness of arctic winds, and beauti- 
fied bya throng of the silver butter- 
flies peculiar to these regions, In the 
centre we found a hamlet, or cluster 
of houses, built of the whale’s ribs, 
with sufficient strength and symmetry ; 
and our arrival was welcomed by a 
groupe of persons, whose fair com- 
plexions and English features were most 
interesting to our national feelings. We 
might have expected blue eyes and 
silken hair in this polar circle; but 
unless we had remembered the Welsh 
tradition of Prince Madoc’s emigration 
to North America, we cou!d not have 
hoped to meet kindred countenances. 
We expressed our pacific intentions by 
those gestures which are understood in 
all nations, and these people graciously 
answered us by tying down the top- 
most branches of a fir-tree towards the 
ground; but you will hardly conceive 
my surprise and regret when we found 
them dumb ; however, they shewed us 
tablets of stone, bequeathed to them, as 
far as we could understand their panto- 
mime shew, by the first founder of their 
colony. Dr. Caconous, my learned 
companion, assured me that the charac- 
ters resembled the most ancient Greek, 
and were a part of our own Septuagint 
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and various testimonies of their hos- 
pitality induced us to send back one of 
our party to the cove where the ship 
remained, there to notify our adventure. 
Our deputy returned with information 
that our stay must not exceed forty- 
eight beurs, asthe arcular recess we 
had thus discovered:in the bosom of the 
ice, promised no farther inlet into this 
desolate country, and our voyage could 
not be longer delayed. Believe me, 
my dear friend, for you know my 
physiological zeal, I employed these 
hours mest assiduously; and as cir- 
cumstances must be reserved till I write 
in a warmer climate, you must content 
yourself with such extracts from my 
journal as relate to im t facts, 
The amusements of this singular peo- 
ple bear a very remarkable affinity to 
ours: en effinity which proves, not- 
withstanding the opinious of Messrs. 
Buffon, De Luc, and Cuvier, that lan- 
guage is by no means a necessary con- 
veyance and accompaniment of social 
feeling. Forduring our shortstay there, 
we witnessed what was considered a fea- 
tive meeting, to which all the members 
of this colony (called by our learned 
friend the Neonousites) were summoned 
by our conductor, the ape before- 
mentioned, who seemed instructed to 
act the part of master of the cere- 
monies. And here it is proper to ob- 
serve, for the information of naturalists, 
that his surface or skin, which had 
first attracted us by its dazzling co- 
Jours, was embellished by paint, as in- 
deed were the faces of all our new ac- 
guaintance. The male inhabitants, for 
we saw no difference inattire or manoer 
in any, wore broad and rigid belts made 
of the whale’s integuments, and cas- 
socks of bear’s-skin ; but we, being 
aware of the intended festivity, ob- 
tained from our ship a supply of bon- 
rfets with abundant feathers for the gen- 
tlemen, and sundry long skirts richly 
brocaded for the ladies; I grieve for 
the honour of our sex to add, the for-- 
mes chose the largest half. The assem- 
bly met in three apartments constructed 
round ene of the hot-wells, or boiling 
springs as naturalists call them ; and we 
learned from these people's written tn- » 
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stitutes, that the whele pleasure and 
business of the assembly consisted in 
striving bow to increase and endure the 
iatolerable beat. It is true there were 
several erections of green sod, and | 
could not avoid admising with what 
ingenuity these colonists have taught 
certain black foxes, and an equal num- 
ber of elegantly shaped creatures called 
amicas, or fair marmosetis as we pame 
them in Asia, to throw pieces of spotted 
sbells at each other for the amusement 
of the spectators. And dances very 
much resembling our European waltzes 
and quadrilles were performed by the 
black beavers and young moose-deer, 
whose slow gait and fantastical bounds 
were often pleasantly contrasted ; and 
well exemplified the thought of that 
wise ambassador, who asked, when he 
saw our dances, if we had no servants 
or tame animals to performeuch labours 
forus. But the most remarkable par- 
ticular, and the most strikingly, similar 
to English society, was, that all the 
rational animals being dumb, the above- 
mentioned foxes and marmosetts were 
instructed to piake an a ble and 
constant mupaur, which marvellously 
resembled the indistinct eongregation 
of sounds beard at a metropolitan féte. 
I mast vot omit to add, that this mur- 
murtor buz was most marked when 
two or three birds placed there on pur- 
pose began to sing or seream. They 
seemed to be birds of the gull species. 
But another circumstance claimed pe- 
ealiar notice from us, as philosophers 
no less intent on moral than physical 
discoveries. This colony of Neonou- 
sites has schools for the instruction of 
females, but you will start to hear that 
young children are.employed to give 
lessons to the old. In this remote re- 
gion, probably because the aged are 
supposed tg lose their faculties in these 
stupifying and incessant frosts, the 
young employ themselves io tutoring 
and disciplining their parents. Those 
unhappy creatures who have offspring 
labour unremittingly in sawing fir and 
striving to rear fruits or harvests, while 
their childreo spend fifteen or sixteen 
years in learning how to slide down a 
bill of ice with feathers on their heacs 
and emoty sliells in their hands. Yet 
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there is one particular which manifests 
some discretion and decorum. Their 
most beautiful females always sit with- 
in a door guarded by a tough thick web, 
which, when taken out, resembles a 
leathern purse. And they have also a 
door with hinges like the valves of an 
oyster or muscle, which opens and shuts 
if the metal which touches it is magnet- 
ic. I request you to communicate this 
fact to the members of our college, and 
urge them to consider its resemblance 
to what we know of the great South 
American spider, so celebrated for the 
strength of its nets. Their marriages 
are whimsically metaphorical. The 
bride stands on a pyramid of snow, and 
the bridegroom on one of smoking 
ashes. If the melting of the snow 
quencbes the heat, or if the embers 
cease to burn before the snow dissolves, 
the omen is considered unprosperous. 
But if they decrease in the same pro- 
portion, it is an augury of happiness ;* 
aod as both parties are dumb, I sup- 
pose there are no provisions for alimony 
or separate maintenance. Courtships 
for the same reason are managed with 
becoming brevity, and not much de- 
ception ; but I specially admired the 
allotment of time for weeping at a fune- 
ral. Jt lasts precisely as long as the 
mourner can count a hundred pieces of 
copper coin into his purse. 

Being dumb, you will easily suppose 
no lawyers are requisite ; but the pro- 
fession flourishes notwithstanding this 
obstacle. If any person considers him- 
self robbed or aggrieved, he applies to 
one or two persons called the civilians 
of this colony ; and as eloquence is un- 
known here, a blind fox is brought into 
their court of justice, and that advocate 
is deemed most skilful who can make 
bim drink through the longest straw. 
Another and apter way of deciding a 
suit is this, The judge drops two oys- 
(ers on the head of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and he whose head is hard 
enough to crack the sbell, 1s pronouac- 
ed victorious. But if the case is not de- 
cided in twelve months, the parties’ at- 
tornies are publicly whipped—a practice 

* This scems 2 relic of a Jewish tradition, that a 
wife’s proper Hebrew nasavs significs water, ami Aer 
husband's fire. 
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which might be useful in Europe. The cies, to nurse and rear their children 
same chastisement is inflicted on phy- during the first six or seven years ; an 
sicians when their patients die. Oneof office which they are apt to execute 
the rarest and most pleasant peculiari- with all the capricious eruelty of their 
ties among these people is, that they nature; but the parents have an idea 
never absolutely die. ‘The funeral cere- that as human creatures are sure to de- 
monies are performed during a man’s serve chastisement in some part of their 
last illness, that he may enjoy the pomp lives, it is wisest and most safe to give 
of these honours ; but he is not inter- them an ample sufficiency at first. Not- 
red, and his physicians, when the breath withstanding the ungracious habits and 
of life has forsaken him, perform certain unkindness of their nurses, these cbil- 
Operations similar to our galvanic bat- dren acquire all their subtle instincts, 
tery, and excite the muscular system so and especially a remarkable fondness for 
powerfully, that though the intellectual dress ; as one of the whims of this col- 
Spirit is gone, he 1s fully capable of the ony is to equip its domestic animels in 
employments most usual here. [ do the utmost finery ; and we were highly 
Dot find that they take this trouble with amused when we were waited upon at 
their wives when defunct ; but as the dinner by a white bear in a coat and 
petrifying power of this keen air acts hat which we had given his master ; 
speedily on the lifeless frame, their de- and saw the pelican-cook strutting in a 
ceased beauties are soon converted into bonnet of the French shape, which con- 
statues, which are splendidly attired in cealed its long beak and large pouch 
feathers and cockle-shells, and being admirably. 
duly painted, fill their former places in ‘Their meals are regularly taken about 
public assemblies with great effect, and the same time as in England, and are 
can hardly be distinguished from the certainly more suitable to a climate 
living. where there is very little night, than to 
Their household arrangements de- ours, in which the fashionable season 
gerve attention and imitation even in has hardly any day. There is, as I 
Europe. Knowing the fatigue of reg- have told you, no conversation at their 
ulating human domestics by precept or parties ; but a number of bats are em- 
example, they have availed themselves ployed, who fly from house to bouse 
of that surprising instinct which may with the news of the day written oa 
be called reason without will in animals, their broad leather wings, which answer 
Therefore they employ the large shag- the purpose of our morning and evening 
gy dog peculiar to northern lands as papers perfectly well. took some 
their porter and errand-carrier; and his pains to discover whether they have 
fidelity far surpasses any biped’s em- any poets or novellists, but could only 
ployed in that capacity. The beaver, find one fragment or sketch of a ro- 
so skilled in heaping up or carrying tim- mance, which is preserved with extra- 
ber, is their ordinary household drudge: ordinary care, as a relic left by the first 
and as fish is the principal article of founders of thiscolony. I judge from 
their diet, a number of tame pelicans its style, language, and other circum- 
act as clerks of the kitchen. It is real- stances, that it cannot be of great anti- 
ly admirable to observe with what quity; and when you have read m 
quietness and expedition these purvey- extract, which I annex as well as 
ors perform their duty, and sometimes could decypher and comprehend such 
rob each other’s pouches with an alacri- a perplexed MS. you will certainly 
ty altogether human. As the custom I concur in my opinion, that. this colony 
am going to mention is not much unlike must have beee transplanted from Eu- 
one which now prevails in civilized na- rope much more recently than the Nor- 
tions, you will not refuse to believe that wegians in 1406, or the great Briorn 
mothers in this colony abandon their who emigrated before (as Swedieh his- 
offepring in their infancy and childhood. torians say) the three stara shone in the 
They employ a set of sleek handsome West. 
Gnimals, of the tiger-cat or hyzua spe- 
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PLAN OF THE ROMANCE, OR HISTORICAL 


NOVEL, 

Chapter 1. The Battle of Shrewsbury. 
Lord Craggycliff commands King 
Heary’s bussara, and is slain by 
the wind of a bullet. 

Chapter 2. King Henry IV. dines with 
Lady C. in Grosvenor-square, on 
his return from Shropshire. Ward 
and Frescati arrange the supper 
and orange-trees. Lady C. dis- 
misses the heroine, Starchissa, her 
orphan protegée, because she asked 
Lord John of Lancaster for an 
ice-cream. 

Chapter 3. The heroine writes a sonnet 
to a tea-kettle in the ruins of 
‘T'wenty-ghosts’ Abbey, and sees 
a Koight with fair hair and large 
eyes carrying mouse-traps. They 
fall in love of course. 

Chapter 4. Owen Glendower, the cele- 
brated magician assures Starchissa 
that the mouse-trap knight is Hot- 
spur's son and heir in disguise, 

Chapter 5. Sir Eglamour de Mouse- 
traps informs his beloved, that 
Lord Craggycliff’s last codicil pro- 
vides an annuity for his wife's 
protegée,and advises herto claim it. 

Chapter 6. Starchissa, io her way to 
Doctors’ Commons, sees Prince 
John of Lancaster driving the 
Mail-Coach, and to conceal here 
self takes a place inside, 

Chapter 7. Lord C.’s ghost appears in 
the shape of a Proctor, and an- 
nounces that the annuity is left to 
Lady Craggycliff’s orphan lap- 
dog of the same name. 

Chapter 8. Sir Eglamourde Mousetraps 
declares himself married ‘to the 
Queen of Noland ; and Starchissa, 
having written an ode with a gold 
pencil, in a damp grotto, expires. 

oe @ @ @ @ 
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I think you will consider me justi- 
fled in supposing these fair-haired ins 
habitants of an ice-valley, ab origine 
English : especially as they ‘have not 
yet lost their fondness for emigrating. 
At acertain period of the yeur, this sin- 
gular atmosphere gives every object a 
blue tint ; an operation which our nat- 
ural philosophers have explained very 
Satisfactorily asa necessary consequence 
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of certain vapours, and nitrous perticles. 
When this period arrives, the colony 
having no means of changing their 
abode on land, amuse themselves with 
a short voyage or change of scene on 
the back of a kraken which visits this 
coast ; and are much gratified by their 
abode on it, though the floating island 
which its back affords is covered only 
with sand and sea-weeds. But this 
monstrous fish is not without its due 
portion of sagacious instinct ; and by 
means of his large suckers, draws in so 
great a quantity of the supplies they 
bring with them, that the poor travellers 
are compelled to return home baif fam- 
ished. In addition to this wandering 
propensity, I trace some traits of Eng- 
lish character in their disproportioned 
number of lawyers and physicians. 
They have also a common class of 
thieves who resemble ours, because they 
are openly educated for that avocation, 
and pursue it without disguise. But 
their prison-regulations are new, “aod 
Geserve your notice as a civilian. In- 
stead of imprisoning rogues, they only 
shut up honest men, that (as thev pro- 
fess) they may know where to find 
them, and prevent them from becoming 
thieves. This wonderfully lessens the 
number of prisoners, and the trouble of 
the police, siace prevention, suith our 
law, is easier than cure. 

All these indications of sagacity and 
discretion induced Professor Cacanous, 
my literary companion, to consider from 
what imperfect conformation of organs 
these people’s want of speech could 
proceed. And as both science and hu- 
manity impelled him to ascertuin and 
remedy it if possible, he procured the 
aid of our surgeon’s mate ; and having 
enticed one of the natives into a secure 
part of the long avenue which leads to 
their tenements, he began to examine 
his pericranium according to the rules 
of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim. From the 
outline of the os frontis, be concluded 
the organ of communication was not 
sufficiently developed ; and being a 
practical proficient in the science, he 
seized the poor native, and prepared to. 
make an incision into his skull, intend- 
ing to rectify and enlarge the cell of the 
brain, Hewas on the point of the 
experiment, when his patient made a 
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violent effort to escape, and begged for 
mercy in very articulate English. Our 
surprise was great, but pleasant; aod 
he assured us, that according to their 
national institutes, they were only dumb 
athome. He offered to teach us their 
peculiar idiom; confessing, however, 
that they studied all languages more 
than their own. We should have em- 
braced his kindness eagerly ; but the 
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captain of our ship notified that our 
leave of absence was expired, and in- 
terrupted this newly-opened intercourse 
by demanding our immediate return oa 
board. Still as our passage through 
Baffin’s Bay is very doubttul, we shall 
probably sail back by the same courne, 
aod renew our acquaiotance with this 
hospitable colony, whose origin and tra- 
ditions may afford us some amusement. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 
HERE are, doubtless, few readers 
of this enchanting romance who 

have forgotten the appalling veiled pic- 
ture, which occasioned so much alarm 
to the susceptible Einily, whilst explor- 
ing the uninhabited chambers of the 
castleof Udolpho. Mrs. Radcliffe re- 
serves its explanation for her last vol- 
ume, where in common with other 
“* mysteries,” it is duly elucidated ; 
and tarns out to be the representation, 
in wax, of a human form, nearly de- 
voured by worms ; before which, a pre- 
vious occupant of the castle had been 
doomed to do daily penance, in order 
to expiate some deadly crime. It ep- 
pears highly improbable, that the im- 
agination of the ingenious authoress 
of these volumes of wonders, unbound- 
ed as it was, should have furnished her 
with an incident so singular and unac- 
countable, had not her mind received 
some assisting suggestion, either in the 
course of her very various reading, or 
extensive travels. I am inclined to think, 
that in the earlier part of the last centu- 
ry, the revolting custom of exhibiting 
even publicly, the most disusting em- 
blems of our mortality, was by no means 
uncommon. Indeed, the emaciated 
figures, still observable in many of the 
cathedrals and ancient edifices of this 
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B ful idoas of “ death and judgment.” 
On the continent there existed, before 
the French Revolution, some remarka- 
ble instances of the strictness or super- 
stition of the devotees ; for many of the 
convents, particularly those on the south- 
ern frontiers, possessed images, similar 
to that described by Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
before which, the transgressing mem- 
bers of their communities, were obliged, 
by prayers and penance, to expiate the 
crimes of which they had been found 
culpable. 

In the chapel, belonging to the Pri- 
ory of the Celestine Monhs, at Heverle, 
near the town of Louvain, in Brabant, 
is still exhibited a figure, executed ia 
the most masterly manner, of the finest 
white marble, representing a human 
body in the last stage of putrefaction ; 
with myriads of worms apparently io 
the act of devouring it. As such ar 
object, ion a situation so public, could 
be by no means pleasing to general be- 
holders, it is surrounded by a green cur- 
tain or veil, which is only removed 
when the image is applied to the pur- 
poses above alluded to. Now, as our 
admirable novelist is knowo to have 
travelled through this neighbourhood, it 
may readily be supposed, that, to a 
mind so romantic as hers, such a strange 
reliccould not have been passed unnotic- 


country, bear abundant testimony of ed; but must, on the contrery, have had 
the likelihood of the conjecture. The strong claims upon her attention ; cor 
mode of ornamenting grave stones from is it at all detracting from her exquisite 
time immemorial, with the skeleton head talents to infer that it gave rise to the 
and cross bones, is, I conceive, merely veiled picture, which forms so stnkiog 
a modification of the custom, and in- a feature in her ““ Mysteries of Udol- 
tended to convey to the mind the same pho.” 
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On the Epithets 
. ROSY, und ROSY-FINGERED. 


It is observed by Pope, in his preface 
to the Iliad, that “ asa metaphor isa 
short simile, so an epithet is a short de- 
scription,” and it is somewhat singular 
that with so great a relish for them in 
his original, he should almost invaria- 
bly have neglected to transfuse into his 
own compositions those emphatic ex- 

ressions which Aristotle has so aptly 
Nanoruineist living words, 

Pododanzvaes rosy-fingered, is a 
compound epithet frequently used by 
Homer ; and fancifully adopted by 
many of our English poets. Spenser, 
who, in his imagery, rivals every other 
writer, has the following beautiful de- 
scription of morning, in which it is in- 
troduced :— 


' Now when the resy-4ngered morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon’s saffron bed, 
Had spread her purple robes through dewy air, 
And the high hills Titan discovered : 
The royal virgin shook off drowsy-bead, 
And rising forth from out her busier bower, 
Looked for her Knight. 


Dryden has also applied it to the 
same purpose :— 


The resy-fAngered morn appears, 
And from her mantic shakes the tears. 


And Milton, though somewhat dif- 
ferent :— 
The morn 


Waked by the eireling hours, with resy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 


The simple epithet rosy, has been 
still more frequently applied to the 
morn ; and although to multiply ex- 
amples from the ancients would be end- 
Jess, a few adductions may not be una- 
Musing from the moderns, 4 

In Dryden's translation of Virgil it 
very often occurs, for instance— 


And now the rery morn began to rise, 
And waved her saffren streamer throagh the skies, 


The morn enseing from the mountain's height, 
Mad ocarcely spread the skics with rosy ight. 
Th’ etherial coursers bounding from the sea, 


From out their flaming nostrils breathed the day. 


Jn a previous quotation Dryden has 
givea Aurora rosy-fingers, but in that 


which immediately follows, she is de- 


scribed by the same poet as haviog 
rosy-cheeks :— : 


Epithets— Madrigal by Lodge. 
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The morn begun from Ide to dispiey 
Her resy-cheeks, and Phosphor led the day. 


Fairfax, who, in bis translation of 
Tasso, not unfrequently embellishes bis 
original by novel and ingenious thoughts 
of bis own, has also a description of 
morning, by no means deficient in 
beauty :— 


The purple morning left her crimson hed, 
And donn'd her robes of pure vermillion hue ;: 
Her amber locks she crowned with roses red, 
In Eden's flowery gardens gathered new. 


Milton, after having depicted “ moro 
with rosy hand,” elsewhere has an allu- 
sion to her rosy steps ;-— 


Now morn her resy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth With orient peart. 


We will finish with one 
tation from Spenser, 
uses this epithet. 


more quo-_ 
who frequently 


Woke now, my love, awake, for it is time, 
The rosy morn Jong hath left ‘Tithon's bed. 


Lodge. : 


There is a tract of great rarity in the 
British Museum, from which Shak- 
speare is stated to have borrowed the 
plot of * As you like it,” entitled “ Ey- 
phue’s Golden Legacy,” by Thomas 
Lodge, a poet of the Elizabethan age, 
who was also the author of a great 
variety of valuable publications, ir 
prose as weil as verse, Ellis, in his 
“ Specimens of the Karly English 
Poets,” has given three of his poems 
from the “ Pleasant Historie of Glau- 
cus and Scilla,” but has omitted to men- 
tion the following madrigal ; the most 
beautiful. perhaps of all his composi- 
tions, The edition from which it ig 
transcribed is believed to be unique. 


Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweete : 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feete, 


Within mine eyvs he makes his nest, 
His bed amid my tender breast ; 

My kisses are bis daily fvast, 

And yet he robs ine of' my rest, 


Strike I my lutemhe tuncs the string, 
He music piays, if I 0 singe ; 
He Icnds me every living thi:g, 
Yet, eruel, he my heart doth sting, 
What if I beat the wanten boy 
With inany a rod, 

He will repay me with any, 

Because a god. 
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Petes Pica ar erat There is, perhaps, no passage io the 


whole compass of poetry, that has had 
more imitators, than the following, from 
the 270th sonnet of Petrarch :— 


O, Cupid, co thea pity me, 
1 will mot wish to part from thee. 


Ta the earlier ages, before the inven- 
tion of typography, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that authors transcribed with 
go little ceremony from each other's 
productions, as the very limited circu- 
lation of books prevented their larcenies 
fom being discovered ; and to this 
may probably be attributed the depre- 
dations of ‘Terence, Solinus and Apu- 
ieius, on Menander, Pliny and Lucian: 
but as, since this inducement has been 
removed by the press, and literature has 
become universal, literary theft bas [it- 
tle or no chance of escaping detection, 
it is singular that s0 many writers should 
have persisted in their endeavours to 
profit by the talents or ingenuity of 
others. That those who treat on the 
Sciences are coustrained, from the na- 
ture of their subject, sometimes to tread 
io the foutsteps of earlier autbors is in- 
dubitable, but that poets and novelists, 
who are allowed to range at large over 
the boundless regions of fancy, should 
frequently and servilely imitate their 
predecessors, is not so easily to be ac- 
counted for. Lucian’s cave of banditti 
is introduced io other fictitious narra- 
tives, by Apuleius, Heliodorus, Ariosto, 
Spenser and Le Sage. Apuleiua, how- 
ever, not content with having borrowed 
from him thus much,has openly robbed 
him of his ass, and laden it with many 
additional extravagances ; among which 
the taleof Cupid and Psyche may particu- 
larly be instanced, notwithstanding the 
beauty 


Zefiro torna ; e’l bel tempo ramens, 
E i flori, ce’) herbe, sua dolce famiglia : 
® ® e ® ® 
Ma per me, lasso, tornano i piu gravi 
Sospiri, che mel cor profoado tragge, 
Quella, che a! ciel ce ne porte le chiavi. 
SoGuarini ia bis Sonnet commencing 
O primavera ! giovents lelanno, &e. 
Besides several of our English posts : 


Seasons return, bat not to me retura 
Day er the sweet approach of eve or morn. 
Milton's Par. Lost. 
In vain to me the smiling mornings thine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his goiden fire : 
I fruitiess mourn to him that cannot hear,® 
And weep the more because I weep m vain, 
Gray's Sonnets. 
Parent of blooming flowers and gay desires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful spring ! 
Again thou dort return, but not with thee 
Return the smiling hours 1 onec possessed. 
Lord Lyttelton: 
Now spring returns, but not to me retura 
The vernal joys my better years have known. 
Bruce. 
Once more returned to cur) the dimpling lake ¢ 
Auspicious zephyr waves her downy wing ; 
* ® ® * e 
Thas they retarn.—But ah! tome no more 
Return the picasures of the vernal plain, &e. 
Russel! 
Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 
Yon landscape smile,—yon golden harvest grew, 
Yon sprightly lark en mounting wing will soar, 
When Henry’s name is heard no more below. 
Hl. A. White. 


Chaucer and Dryden. 


It is a circumstance of literary bisto- 


ry worth mentioning, that Chaucer was 
more than sixty years of age when he 
and wildness of its imagery, Wrote Palamon and Arcite, and Dry- 


which would almost lead us to imagine den seventy when he versified it. 


it of an oriental origin. 
intimately acquaioted with the ancients, 
found their manners too coarse to 
weave into the exquisite texture of his 


matchless romance ; nor does it appear © Gresvida, for bis 


Cervantes, tho’ Chaucer borrowed this tale from Boc- 
cacio’s Theseida ; but it is not so well 
known that our old poet is indebted to 
hia Filistrato che Tracta de la Troyto 


Troilus and Cres- 


that he hus selected any classical ad- seida. 


venture, if we except the encuunter 
wilh the wine bugs, which seems to 
have been suggested by Apuleius. 


Bacon's Essays. 
These admirable compositions are 


replete with the most original and stnk- 
ing observations ; the author seldom 


“ Cadavera illa jugulatorum hominum erant tres touches on a subject which he does net 


(eaprini) utres inflativariisque secti furaminibus, et, 

ut vespertinum prosliam mcum recordaber, his leci 

hiantes, quibus latrones illos vulneraveram.” 
Metamorphoseon, sive de Asine aureo I. iii. 


= 


lustrate by some happy comparison, 


® Lasse, a tal che non m’ ascelta, narro. 
. Petrarce, Son. 188: 
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and nothing can be more apposite than 
what the elegant Count Algarotti has 
said of him, * Lo stile di Bacone, uomo 
di altissima dottrina, abbonda di Vivissi- 
mi pensieri :—nella maggior profundita 
d’acqua si trovano le perle piu grosse,”* 


Lewis's Monk. 

The outline of this romance is taken 
from the Story of the Santon Barsissa, 
wnitten by Sir R. Steele, and forming 
the 148th number of the Guardian. Ag 
® master of the horrible and inysterious, 
Mr. Lewis has shewn considerable 
pores: and has woven hig materials, 

frowed from different sources, with 
much dexterity into an interesting 
whole. The language is fine, but the 
pruriency of imagination such as to 
render it extremely dangerous and se- 


* I have recently seen an early edition of Bacon's 
of its parsages, Parva.sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 


Essays, which differs in numerous 
from those in general circulation at present. 


Lewis's Monk—Sketches of English Manners. 
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ductive. The success of this work in- 
duced many persons to put forth their 
powers on a similar subject ; but among 
all its namesakes of the novel tribe, there 
is only one which will bear comparison 
with it, namely, “Manfrone, or the 
One Handed Monk,” which is its supe- 
rior, as well in execution, as in its 
moral tendency. 
Arwsto, 

A friend once expressing an astonish- 
ment that he who had described such 
magnificent edifices in his poem, should 
be contented with so poor a dwelling, 
Ariosto anawered very aptly, that 
“ words were much easier put together 
than bricks ;” and leading him to the 
door of bis house, pointed to this dis- 
tich, which was engraven on the por- 
tico :— 


Sordida, parta meo sed tamen sre domus, 


a 


From the Literary Gazette, 


“THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. IX. 
A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


O rus, quando te adspiciam. 
Happy the man who to the shades retires 


Whom Nature charms. 
POPE,— 


Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
till all 

‘The stretching landseape into emoke decays, 


THOMSON. 
} | HAV Ealways preferred the “ shady 
~ side of Pall Mall” to any shady 
roves or bowers in the world. Though 
my attachment for a town life is such, 
that I have refused a thousand invita- 
tions to the country, yet after a whole 
winter of promising to visit Lord River- 
bank at his retreat, twenty miles from 
London, T at last did violence to my in- 
clination and went thither. I bad heard 
a great deal of the magnificence of his 
house—of his improvements and _ his 
hospitality—and I was now about to 
Judge for myself as to all these particu- 
lars. 
I accordingly threw myself into a 
post-chaise, and arrived at Riverbank 
Park about two o’clock, P.M. IJin- 


quired for my Lord, and was iuformed 
20 AtHENeum. Vol. 4. 


tndsor Forest. 


that he was busy, but would be with 
me immediately. Her Ladyship was 
ew ployed in stag-hunting. I next asked 
for the young Lord, and found that he 
was fishing .—Lady Ann, the eldest 
daaghter ?—she was out with the coach- 
man, learning to drive :—Lady Eliza- 
beth ?—she was with her drill master, 
that is to say, with a Sergeant of the 
Guards, who was putting her through 
her facings, and teaching her to inarch : 
—Lady Mary ?—she was lying dowa. 
“ Bless me,” said I, * the family are 
oddly employed! But I am sorry for 
Lady Mary's indisposition.” * She ig 
not indisposed at all,’ replied the Butler, 
‘sheis lying flat on the floor for an 
hour, by order of ber Ladyship, by way 
of improving her shape ; ’ “and Made- 
moiselle Martin, the governess?” ad. 
ded [—* is,’ anawered the butler, ‘waltz. - 
ing with a young Ofticer who iy on -Ne 
visit here, for amusement’s sake, ¥ 
Lady Mary is thus stretched on a 
“* Preposterous !” muttered. 
self! 

The nursery was 
the infantine race 
bid under the: , 


- 
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sisted upon my playing at battledoor 
and shutflecock with them, which I re- 
luctantly did. At length, after the lapse 
of an hour, my Lord made bis appeer- 
ance, in a very slovenly undress, his 
hands quite dirty, and dn unfinished 
needie-case between his finger and 
thumb. He had been tugning in his 
workshop (his favorite amusement) and 
apologized for his delay. His first anx- 
lety was to show me his shop, his tools, 
and his performances. He then stunned 
me with the noise of a wheel, and pre- 
sented me witha pen-case, which I could 
have bought, better done, for sixpence. 
His next care was to take me over his 
improvements, which business lasted 
two hours, and fatigued me exceeding- 
ly. I had the honour to visit his 
piggery, to get knee deep in ma- 
nure in his farm yard, to catch cold af- 
ter walking fast in bis dairy, and to as- 
sist him in reclaiming, a horse which 
broke through a fence. In our walk, 
he praised bimself a good desl, talked to 
me of the size of his cattle, and added 
something about s cross in his sheep, 
which escaped my attention at the time, 
and which is not worth the trying to re- 
member. 

We now came in to dress for dinner, 
and the family assembled together. 
Lord Greentborn had caught three small 
fish, and had pricked his finger whilst 
beiting his hook. ‘The Sergeant was 
heard in praise of Lady Ann, who per- 
formed as well, he said, as ifshe had 
been an old soldier. Coachee was in- 
terrogated respecting Lady Elizabeth, 
who, he assured my Lord, would 
ina short time make a very pretty 
whip. The Governess’s evidence was 
not so favourable to Lady Mary, who, 
she complained, would not be still a 
minute. This was very bad; but Lady 
Mary stated in her defence, that it was 
impossible whilst waltzing was going on. 
My Lord patted her on the head, and, 
urning to me observed, “ She's a fine 
weld girl, an’t she 2” to which I agsen- 
wilh 
have ber was now served up ina sump- 

hut all was stiffness and 

“Cadavera illa ong seated next to her 
copie ation tao 9pOn 
hiantes, quibus latrones i!los vers of the chase. 

Metamorpkoscon, sive de a 
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She had been twice up to the saddle in 
water, had been once nearly knocked 
down by the bough of a tree, and bad 
taken some very desperate leaps. My 
Lord talked to the Curate all dinner 
time about farming, with all the ardour 
of a novice, and all the ignorance ima- 
ginable. Lady Ano and Lady Eliza- 
beth quarrelled together moet part of the 
time about some trifling matter or other. 
Mademoiselle Martin appeared to be the 
pe favourite of the young Officer; and 

dy Mary annoyed me by asking a 
thousand silly questions about what was 
doing in town—what was the last fash- 
ion— if I could get her a new novel, and 
the like. 

The circulation of the bottle after 
dinner was slow and confined. The 
Parson drank two to one to his neigh- 
bour. ‘The Militaire tippled wine aod 
water, complaining of being feverish, 
and took a walk with the young ledies 
and their governess, who kept them run- 
ning races, whilst she was flirting with 
the Captain. 

Lord Riverbank now proposed an- 
other walk, but I declined it on the 
score of my morning's fatigue. I accord- 
ingly went up to the drawing-room, 
where I found ber Ladyship sleeping 
on the sofa, overcome with the bard 
riding of the hunt,and Miss M‘Clintach, 
a Highland unmarried lady of about 
fifty, whose pardon I beg for not baving 
named her at dinner ~ This Caledonian 
lady is the quintessence of old maidish- 
ness, yet affected in the extreme, and 
much inclined to be taken for twenty- 
five years of age. She isso formal, 
however, withal, that she would not sit 
next a man at -table, for fear that he 
might touch her by accident with his 
knee. 

When the walking perty returned, 
cards were proposed ; but we could not 
make up a party. Miss M:Clintach said 
it did notdofor young people to gamble, 
and (in avery broad accent) observed 
that cards were the deevle’s bukes. 
Waltzing was then mentioned ; andtwo 
couples started, whilst the third sister 
played on the piano-forte. There was a 
quarrel at starting, as to who was to gct : 
the Captain. The eldest daughter, how- 
ever, claimed the right of primogeniture, 
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whilst the second sister danced with hunting, and Lady Riverbank fishing— 
tears in her eyes for disappointment, and had the young Lord been io the hands 
Mademoiselle looked as black as a of his drill serjeant, or driving out for 
thunder-cloud. 1 was set down tocards the purpose of becoming ao able chariot- 
with the Parson, and lost every game at eer—had Lady Ann been dancing in the 
piquette. Lord Greenthorn established place of her géverness—and had Lady 
a game at forfeits for the younger Elizabeth and therecumbent Lady Mary 
children, and in this Miss M‘Clintach been employed at their music or at study, 
joined, by way of appearing young and whilst Mademoiselle might be altering 
innocent. When, however, it came to some dress— it strikes me that the pur- 
her turn to be saluted, she made a most suits of tbe family would have been 
desperate resistance, appealing to the more analogous to the age, sex, rank 
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higher powers, and exclaiming v 
loudly and in a most extreme sonics 
accent, “ A beg leave to state that a set 
my fuce against the measure entirely.” 
A roar of laughter from all quarters fol- 
lowed this remark ; and the cause was 
given against the lady, who slapped the 
young Lord’s face, and retired in a rage, 
amidst thundering applause, or rather 
thundering mirth at her expense. 

Fatigued with turning, Lord River- 
_ bank now fell asleep; and J, taking the 

hint, slipped unperceived to my room, 
where I noted down all the transactions 
of the day. After breakfast the follow- 
mg morning, I took my leave, resolved 
never again to pass such a day in the 
country, unless brooght there on some 
most urgent and pressing occasion. My 
Lord’s estate is a fine one, bis heuse is 
roomy and expensively fitted up; but 
comfort is no where to be found-in his 
domain ; and as for improvements, there 
is great room yet for many more, begin- 
ning with the family itself. 

On my way home, I could not help 
thinking that there was much truth in 
the remark of a Frenchman, who stated, 
as his opinion, that we find in life fewer 
things positively and intentionally bad, 
than things out of place, des choses de- 
placées, This led me to consider the 
parsuits and pleasures of the Riverbank 
family, all innocent in themselves, but 
quite out of place, as if the familf had 
changed sexes, sides and conditions, and 
did every thing by a rule contrary to all 
old established propriety. 

Thus bad Lord Riverbank been stag- 


and understandings of its members. As 
for the turning, carpenter, apd cabinet- 
making lines, they might have been 
omitted altogether. 

We indeed hear of a Royallocksmith, 
and of one kiag’s making buttons, and 
another crowoed head being employed 
in the art of embroidering (a courtly 
thing enough, when not performed by a 
needle ;) yet cannot tailoring or any 
operative mean handicraft trade ever be 
fitted for royalty, or even for manhood. 
The sceptre should never be exchanged 
for the hammer or saw, nor the sword 
laid aside for the bodkin or scissors. T’o 
honest mechanics let such occupations 
be left, they are suited to their educa- 
tions and to their habits ; but the noble- 
man or gentleman who makes amuse- 
ments of th@h, is surely much out of 
his sphere. 

His mind must be sadly confined, and 
his time must hang heavy indeed, who 
would plane, and saw,and hammer,and 
nail, whilst the book of natureand of 
science is spread out before hiar—whilst 
his library 1s open to bis résearches, the 
whole face of the earth to his improve- 
ment, and whilst his country may de- 
mand his services io the senate or in the 
field. 1 beg pardon of the operative 
mechanical quality of my acquaintance, 
but I cannot help saying, that I would 


send a lord cabinet-maker, turner, or 


tailor, to keep company with a lady 


shde-maker, or farrier, for such there 
are, and not at all admired by 


Tus Hermit ix Lownpow. 
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LORD BYRON’S RESIDENCE AT MITYLENE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1618. 


“The world was ali before him, where to choose spacious closet annexed.’ 


his place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 

MR. EDITOR, 
io sailing through the Grecian Ar- 

chipelago, on board one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s vessels, in the year 1812, we 
putinto the harbour of Mitylene, in the 
island of that name. ‘The beauty of 
this place, and the certain supply of cat- 
tle and vegetables always to be had 
there, induce many British vessels to 
Visit it, both men of war and merchicnt- 
men ; and though it lies rather out of 
the track for ships bound to Smyrna, 
its bounties amply repay for the devia- 
tion ofa voyage. We landed, as usual, 
at the bottom of the bay, and whilst the 
men were employed in watering, and 
the purser bargaining for cattle with the 
natives, the clergyman and myself took 
a ramble to the cave called Homer's 
School, and other places, where we had 
been before. On the brow of Mount 
Ida (a small monticule so named) we 
met with and engaged a young Greek 
as our guide, who told us lie had come 
from Scio with an English lord, who 
left the island four days@yevious to our 
arrival io his felucca. “ He engaged 
me asa pilot,” said the Greek, ‘“ and 
would have taken me with him, but I 
did not choose to quit Mitylene, where 
I am likely to get married. He was 
ar odd, but a very good man. The 
cottage over the hill, facing the river, 
belgngs to him, and be has left an old 
man in charge of it: he gave Domi- 
nick the wine trader, six hundred ze- 
chines for it, (about 250]. English cur- 
rency,) and has resided there about 
fourteen months, though not constantly ; 
for he sails in his felucca very often to 
the different-islands.” 

This account excited our curiosity 
very much, and we lost no time in has- 
tening to tbe house where our country- 
man had resided. We were kindly 
received by an old man, who conducted 
us over the mansion. It consisted of 
four apartments on the ground floor— 
an entrance hall, a drawing-room, a 
sitting parlour, aud a bed-rooin, with a 


They were 
all simply decorated : plain green-stained 
walls, marble tables on either side, a 
large myrtle in the centre, and a smail 
fountain beneath, which could be made 
to play through the branches by moving 
a spring fixed in the side of a small 
bronze Venus in a leaning posture : a 
large coucb or sofa completed the furni- 
ture. In the ball stood half a dozen 
English cane chairs, and an empty 
book-case ; there were no mirrors, nor 
a single painting. The bed-charober 
bad merely a large mattress spread on 
the floor, with two stufled cotton quilts 
and a pillow—the common bed through- 
out Greece. Tn the sitting-room we 
observed a marble recess, formerly, the 
old mano told us, filled with books and 
papers, which were then in a large sea- 
man’s chest in the closet : it was open, 
but we di! not think ourselves justified 
in examining the contents. On the 
tablet of the recese lay Voltaire’s, Shak- 
speare’s, Boileau’s, and Rousseau’s 
works complete: Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires ; yc in the German 
language ; Klopstock’s Messiah ; Kot- 
zebges novels ; Schiller’s play of the 
Robbers ; Milton’s Paradise Lost, an 
Italian edition, printed at Parma io 
1810; several small pampbleta from 
the Greek press at Constanunople, much 
torn, but no English book of any de- 
scription. Most of these books were 
filled with marginal notes, written witb 
a pencil, io Italian and Latin, The 
Messiah was literally scribbled all over, 
and marked with slips of paper, on 
which also were remarks, 

The old man said: * The lord had 
been reading these books the evening 
beluye he saied, and forgot to place 
them with the others; but,” said he, 
“there they must he until bis returo : 
for he is so particular, that were I to 
move one thing without orders,he would 
frowo upon ine for a week together ; 
he is otherways very good. I once did 
him a service ; and I have the produce 
ol this farm for the trouble of taking 
care of it, except twenty Zechines which 
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J pay toan aged Armenian who re- 
sides in a small cottage in the wood, 
aod whom the lord brought here from 
Adrianople ; I don’t know for what 
reason.” 

‘The appearance of the house exter- 
nally was pleasing. The portico in 
front was filty paces long and fourteen 
broad, and the fluted marble pillars with 
black plinths and fret-work eornices, 
(as itis now customary in Grecian ar- 
chitecture,) were considerably higher 
thao the roof. The roof, surrounded 
by a light stone balustrade, was covered 
by aftine Turkey carpet, beneath an 
awniug of strong coarse linen. Most 
of the bouse-tops are thus furnished, as 
upon them the Greeks pass their even- 
ings in smoking, drinking light wines, 


such as “lachryma christi,” eating fruit, 


and enjoying the evening breeze. 

On the left hand, as we entered the 
house, a small streamlet glided away, 
grapes, oranges, and limes were cluster- 
ed together on its borders, and under 
the shade of two large myrtle bushes, 
a marble seat with.an ornainental wood- 
en back was placed, on which, we were 
told, the lord passed many of his even- 
ings and nights till twelve o'clock, read- 
ing, writing, and talking to himself, ‘ I 
suppose,” said the old man, “ praying, 
for he was very devout, and always at- 
tended our church twice a week, besides 
Sundays.” 

The view from this seat was what 
may be termed “a bird’s eye view.” A 
line of rich vineyards led the eye to 
Mount Calcla, covered with olive and 
myrtle-trees in bloom, and on the sum- 
mit of which an ancient Greek temple 
appeared in majestic decay. A small 
stream issuing from the ruins descended 
in broken cascades, until it was lost io 
the wouds near the mountain’s base. 
The sea smooth as glass, aud an hori- 
zon unshadowed by a single cloud, ter- 
minates the view in front: and a little 
on the left, through a vista of lofty ches- 
nut and palm-trees, several small islands 
were distinctly observed, studding the 
light blue wave with spots of emerald 
green. I seldom enjoyed a view more 
than I did this; but our enquiries 
were fruiticss as to the name of the per 
son who had resided io this romantie 
solitude : none kuew his name \ut 

/ 
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Dominick, bis banker, who lad gone 
to Candia. ‘ The Armenian,” said 
our conductor, * could tell, but 1 am 
sure he will not."—* And cannot you 
tell, old friend 2?” said I.—* If I can,” 
said he, ‘“‘ I dare not.” We had not 
time to visit the Armenian, but on our 
return to the town we learnt several 
particulars of the isolated lord. He had 
portioned eight young girls when he 
was last upon the island, and even 
danced with them at-the nuptial feast. 
He gave a cow to one man, horses to 
others, and cotton and silk to the girls 
who live by weaving these articles, He 
also bought a new boat fora fisherman 
who bad lost his own in a gale, and he 
often gave Greek Testaments to the 
poor children. In short, he appeared 
to us, from all we collected, to have 
been a very eccentric and benevolent 
character. One circumstance we tearnt, 
which our old friend at the cottage 
thought proper not to disclose. He had 
a most beautiful daughter, with whom 
the lord was often seen walking on the 
sea-shore, and he bad brought her a 
piano forte, and taught her himself the 
use of it. 

Such was the information with which 
we departed from the peaceful isle of 
Mitylene ; our imaginations all on the 
rack,guessing who this ramblerin Greece 
could be. He had money it was evi- 
dent ; be had philanthropy of disposi- 
tion, and all those eccentricities which 
mark peculiar genius. Arrived at Pa- 
lermo, all our doubts were dispelled. 
Falling in company with Mr. Foster, 
the architect, a pupilof Wyatt's, who 
had been travelling in Egypt and 
Greece, ‘The indtvidual,” said he, 
“about whom you are so anxious, 
ig Lord Byron ; I met him in my tra- 
vels on the island of Tenedos, and [ 
also visited him at Mitylene.”"—We 
had never theo heard of his lordship’s 
fame, as we had heen some years from 
hore : but “ Chiide Harold” being put 
into our hands, we recognized the re- 
cluse of Calcla in every page. Deeply - 
did we regret not having been more cu- 
rious in our researches at the cottage, 
but we consoled ourselves with the idea 
of returning to Mitylene on some fu- 
ture day: but to me that day will 
never return. I make this stafement, 
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believing it not quite uninteresting, and 
1n justice to his lordship’s good name, 
which has been grossly slandered. He 
has been described as of an unfeeling 
disposition, averse to associating with 
human nature, or contributing in any 
way to soothe its sorrows or add to its 
pleasures. ‘The fact is directly the re- 
verse, as may be plainly gathered from 
these little anecdotes. All the finer 
feelings of the heart, so elegantly de- 
eae in his lordship’s poems, seem to 
_have thetr seat in his bosom. Tender- 
ness, sympathy, and charity appear to 
guide all his actions ; and his courting 
the repose of solitude is an additional 
reason for marking him as a being on 
whose heart Religion hath set her seal, 


*‘ Woman: or Minor Maxims. A Sketch.’ 
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and over whose head Benevolence hath 
thrown her mantle. No man can read 
the preceding pleasing “ traits” without 
feeling proud of him as a countryman. 
With respect to his loves or pleasures, 
I do not assume a right to give an 
opinion. Reports are ever to be receiv- 
ed with caution, particularly whea di- 
rected against a man’s moral integrity ; 
and he who dares justify himself before 
that awful tribunal where we all must 
appear, alone may censure the errors of 
a fellow-mortal. Lord Byron's charac- 
ter is worthy of his genius. To do 
good in secret, and sbun the world's 
applause, is the surest testimony of a 
virtuous heart, and self-approving con- 
science. Joun M. Mitrorp. 


WOMAN.* 


From the Literary 


AMONG the friends of Mrs. Eger- 
ton is a Mrs. Barbara Maude, 
whose society is eagerly courted, although 
she is not possessed of any of the bril- 
hant attainmeats which are generally 
supposed to be necessary to those who 
would excel] in conversation. The cause 
is thus explained :— 

“It was the manner not the matter 
ef Mrs. Barbara’s discourses that pos- 
sessed the charm to please—the invet- 
erate, incurable habit of looking always 
on the most cheerful side of events, on 
the most amiable points of character— 
this was the whole secret of the maiden’s 
winning eloquence. Talk of the 
weather, she never failed to remember 
the past sunshine rather than the past 
gloom—to anticipate calms and not 
storms ; a passing shower or pending 
tempest was certain to make her remark 
that fine weather always followed foul ; 
and that tomorrow’s serenity aud beau- 
ty might overpay the roughness and 
cloudiness of to-day. Two days after 
the twenty-first of December she began 
her dissertation on the charm of length- 
ening days, and with the first snow- 
drop commenced her anticipations of the 
approaching spring. She welcomed a 
boisterous gale, because it would cer- 
tainly dissipate all unwholesome air ; 
aod she bore the summer-heat with 
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more than patience,—with delight, be- 
cause it would deliciously flavour the 
fruit and ripen the cora. 

‘Were the frailties of her acquain- 
tances the theme of conversation, she 
was sure on the instant to recollect their 
merits, and assure to make the latter 
outweigh the former. Was she told 
of the ill-natured observations passed 
on her own defects, she immediately set 
some remembered kindness against the 
satire, or acknowledged its justice; ia 
either case escaping the sensations of 
anger and vexation. 

‘“‘ This propensity to blunt the thorns 
that strew the path of life, and to extract 
the sweets from all its flowers, accom- 
panied her every hour, aod in every act. 
Tf she took a short walk into the village 
or across the heath, she encountered 
more agreeable events, and beheld more 
pleasing objects, than Smeilfungus 
would have discovered in a voyage 
round the world. Half an hoar’s chat 
with her after one of these litth ex- 
cursions was as enlivening asa fairy 
tale ; she had met with so much good- 
ness—she had experienced so muc} 
kindness—she had witnessed so much 
beauty and so much novelty ! flowers 
bloomed fair and breathed sweet id un- 
precedented perfection ; the verdure of 
fields and trees was never before 30 
love'y—the lambs sported on purpose 
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to please her, and the birds warbled 
with unwonted melody—one neighbour 
had been so courteous to her, another 
so attentive! she had been cheered with 
the view of a happy and united family, 
or informed by the conversation of some 
intelligent individual—she had learned 
resignation from the patient, or modera- 
tion from the prosperous ; even if some 
mischance attended the expedition, she 
was so absorbed io delightful gratitude 
that the evil was no greater, or the 
succour so unexpected, that she had no 
time to waste in lamentations on the 
irrevocable disaster.” 


. The visit of Egerton to a distant 
friend gives an epportunity to the 
author, of which she bas most ably 
availed herself, to exhibit the unhappi- 
ness of an ill-regulated family. We 
subjoin a very small portion of this 
admirable description :— 

“The dinner was scarcely removed, 
scarcely was th® luxurious dessert, served 
an superb cut-glass, placed on the table, 
when three fine children rushed into the 
room. Without looking at parent or 
friend they sprang towards the table, 
and their eager eyes wandered over 
every delicacy. 

: If you touch any thing, I shall cer- 
tainly turmyou out of the room that mo- 
ment, said Mrs. Courtney, in a tone 
of gentle authority. 

“* The little ones shewed their sense of 
her firmness hy each immediately seiz- 
Ing on its favourite cake or fruit. The 
syrup of sweetmneats ran through the 
fingers of a rosy girl, devouring a pre- 
served peach; one boy was nearly 
ehoaked by cramming a rich macaroon 
into his mouth, and the other stood on 
tiptoe to grasp the centre pineapple. 

_‘* Tbe lady again exerted her judi- 
cious authority. *‘ My sweet Augustus, 
do not bite that pine, it will hurt your 
mouth,’ 

“But sweet Augustus has been so 
often told, both by mother and nurse, 
that he would be hurt, cut, burnt, and 
poisoned, by things that upon trial 
neither hurt, cut, burnt, nor poisoned 
him,*that without hesitation he bit the 
pine, wounded his lip, and roared most 
manfully. 
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“‘Mrs. Courtney, with great sweet- 
ness, pacified the weeping boy, and 
with amiable “maternal tenderness” 
gave each darling all it asked for, pret- 
tily remarking that for her part she 
always preferred ‘gentle measures.” 
She was still smiling in all the gentle- 
ness of “maternal tenderness,” when 
her little girl, stooping at the command 
of her mother to pick up a fallen glove, 
struck mamma’s noose with her head. 

‘“‘ Now, whether the blow acted, as 
the collision of some other bodies, by 
eliciting, fire, we know not; bution a 
moment the mild beam of mater- 
nal fondness was displaced by the 
fiery glance of anger—a smart box on 
the ear of the unintentional offender 
was given by the delicate hand so lately 
patting the cheek in playful caress; and 
as all hope of pacification was now at 
an end, the lady retired with her roaring 
trio—one screaming from the blow re- 
ceived, and the others from the blows 
expected; as they seemed to have a 
notion that when mamma once began 
boxing, she generally let the joke go 
round—in sbort, that they would be 
beaten because mamma twas angry, not 
because tliey deserved to be beaten.” 


The absurdity which prompts people 
of all ranks to etnulate their superiors, ig 
warmly reprobated. Itis very judi- 
ciously observed :— 

“We hear it perpetually remarked, 
that notbing can be pleasanter than 
sociable parties free from ceremony and 
undue expense. Then why aot give 
sociable parties free {rom ceremony und 
undue expense? “ Because nohody 
does.” A notable reason, truly; and 
one that will continue to act for ever if 
somehody does not commence another 
system. Why not be that somebody, 
and begin a new era in the annals of 
friendly communication ? Give dinners 
without superfluitres, and suppers 
without profusion—attempt not elegan- 
cies beyond your rank, nor luxuries 
beyond your fortune—admire and par- 
ticipate ip the splendour of your opulent 
associates, but content yourself with the 
simplicity appropriate to your humbler 
fare; you will at least escape envy, 
unless of your modesty and good sense 
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(not that we often hear of this direction 
of that passion.) 

“Po your fear by such measures to 
lose your pretensions to taste and opu- 
lence? We fancy it would not be the r 
first time that we shall incur the risk 
of being censured for blunt honesty, 
when we say, thatin our opinion such 
pretensions are as effectually annulled 
by clumsy imitation of arrangements 
beyond our means, as by a total re- 
‘signation of them. The only difference 
that we can perceive between those who 
give humble little entertaiuments, and 
those who give awkward grand galas, is, 
that the first are respected, and the last 
ridiculed. Our readers can choose for 
themselves to which class they think 
proper to belong.” 

a specimen of the reasoning 
powers of the author, we cannot refrain 
from extracting the following passage, 
which evinces great originality of think- 
ing, and considerable command of 
language: — 

“It has long beena question with us, 
whether the superiority of virtue is more 
conspicuous in sharing the sorrows of 
‘the house of mourning,’ or in joining 
the gaiety of * the house of feasting.’ 

“We are very ready to concede that 
‘thereis a sadness that amendeth the 
heart,’ and that in a moral and religious 
point of view ‘sorrow,’ so far as it re- 
lates to the amelioration of character 
and temper, ‘is better than laughter,’ 
for sorrow humbles and softens, whilst 
laughter induces presumption and in- 
sensibility. But we doubt whether the 
human heart displays greater virtue in 
sclecting scenes of misery, than in 
sharing seasons of felicity—in other 
words, which is the nobler effort of 
sympathy, to participate in the adversity 
or in the prosperity of our neighbour. 

“The superintending mercy that 
formed the soul of man, fitted it to relish 
inost keenly those emotions that should 
most powerfully conduce to the general 
welfare. Hence, the sentiment of pity, 
that leads one human being tosmpathize 
in the sorrows of another, is a feeling so 
scothing and agreeable as to attract him 
to the performance of tbis pleasurable 
duty, agd amply to repay him for all 
the exertion it demands. When the 
breast eommiserates another's wee, 
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there is little, if any, bitterncss mingled 
with ont compassion ; and what little 
may exist is quickly supplanted by the 
consoling conviction that we are amelio- 
rating the afRictions we deplore. Even 
the consciousness of a superionty of 
fate may cause a sense of exultation ia 
some minds, and of thankfulness in 
others (each according to its peculiar 
temperament) to assist In opposing the 
inroads of grief, and to suctain the 
spirit amid scenes of foreign distress. 
Here we see we are actually constituted 
to feel a degree of satisfaction in sympa- 
thizing with the sorrows of our neizh- 
bour, and that the act increases our seif- 
love and self-consequence, whilst it 
gratifies our benevolence. Is there 
any heroism, therefore—any eminence 
of virtue, in fulfilling so pleasurable, so 
repaying a duty ? 

* Wi. 1 we go to the house of feast- 
ing. and rejoice with the fortunate, the 
favoured, avery differeng train of emo- 
tion is awakened : we are ushered into 
scenes of prosperity—we have to con- 
gratulate those as above us who were 
perhaps once below us, or once upon a 
level with us, or who, by a felicitous - 
coincidence of circumstances, have 
always been above as, rising from ex- 
altation to exaltation. If gelf-love is 
the strongest principle of the human 
soul (as, we believe, is universally ad- 
mitted) is that most powerful sentiment 
wounded or soothed by the view af 
another's extraordinary success? Are 
we humbled or elevated by the un-. 
avoidable contrast of our less splendid 
fortunes ? Js it pleasant, by gratulations, 
to add triuinphs to the triumphant? Is 
it agteeabie even tacitly to acknowledge 
inferiority of desert Gr good fortune? . 
Is not the self-love implanted in us, 
directly opposing to every superiority of 
fate or merit ia another? and is not 
vanity pained by the story of another's 
goodness or greatness ? Hence, Wwe seem 
formed not to have pleasure in rejoicing 
with those that rejoice ; the most potent 
emotions of our soulg (self-love and 
vanity) are pained by it, and, of all our 
duties, perhaps 1t is the one that és the 
least repaid in exertion. Is there not 
great heroism, therefore—is there not 
preeminent virtue, io fulfilling so hum- 
ble, so unrequiting a duty 2 
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‘* There is little fear that the heaven- 
implanted emotion of compassion will 
be checked by this disquisition. Highly 
do we venerate the gentle sympathy 
“tbat weeps with those that weep, but 
yet more warmly do we estimate the 
generosity ‘that rejoices with those 
that rejoice.’ ” 


- We could with pleasure transcribe 
much more of this toteresting produc- 
tion, but we mustcheck our inclination ; 
having already overstepped the bounds 
which we usually prescribe to ourselves 
én such subjects. We are persuaded, 
however, that the extracts we bave given 
will induce our readers to concur with 
us in the favourable opinion that we set 
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out with expressing. Were we disposed 
to be hypercritical, we would say that 
the style of the work, although gene- 
rally playful and ironical, is sometimes, 
we fear, satirical. We are quite aware 
that this satire is directed against crea- 
tures of the imagination ; but is there 
not some danger that there may be 
found readers who will apply to their 
friends in real life, the tone that is here 
assumed towards Miss Patty Muddleton, 
or Lady Wronghead? Were it aot that 
example is always more powerful than 
precept, there could be no ground for 
any apprehension of this nature, for the 
mild treatment of error is invariably aad 
ably inculcated in every page of the 
work. .. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF ROB ROY M‘GREGOR. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nevember 1818, 


IHTEZESTING NOTICES AND ANECDOTES OP 
ROB ROY M‘GREGOR, NEVER BEFORE PUS- 
LISHED. 


A LITTLE upwards of a year ago, 
and this once formidable freeboot- 
er wasno more talked of on this side 
the Tweed, than if he had never ex- 
isted.— People had ceased to raise any 
enquiry respecting what he did, or what 
be was. His name was dying away io 
the remembrance of his own country- 
men,and even in the land of his nativi- 
ty, and in those very districts which had 
been the scenes of his depredations, the 
mention of his exploits and his darings 
was seldom introduced, except on oc- 
casions when the village group assem- 
bled over a cheerful fire, to beguile with 
tales and legends, the tediousness of a 
winter's night. 

The author of Waverley, however, 
has imparted, such a degree of interest 
to this man’s history and character— 
bas thrown over him all the liveliness 
and witchery of his colouring, and has 
placed him to our view in attitudes so 
striking, and so original, as both to 
‘create and tojustify all that avidity with 
which we peruse every circumstance that 
18 commmnicated respecting him. 

Rob Roy was boro towards the cloge 
of the seventeenth century. His father 
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was M‘Gregor of Glengyle, in Argyle- 
shire, and his mother was of the ancient 
and respectable family of Glenlyon in 
the county of Perth. He had a emall 
property which had been in the posses- 
sion of his family for several generations, 
and he lived cn it for a course of years, 
sustaining the character of a lenient 
proprietor, and a peaceable man. But 
in consequence of a failure ina cattle- 
dealing speculation which he entered 
into at the request, and with the part- 
nership of the Duke of Montrose, a 
misunderstanding took place, which 
proved to the latter a source of much 
trouble and annoyance; and to the 
former, the origin of all bis misfortunes, 
as well as of al! his fame. 

The cause of the quarrel was simply 
this. As the Duke had entered as 
partner in the concern alluded to, and 
as be should have been entitled to his 
share of the pfofits had the scheme 
proved successful, M‘Gregor thought it 
but fair that he should also bear his 
proportion of the damage. According- 
ly after having made an accurate de- 
duction from theDuke’s capital, (10,000 
merks) he ret him the remainder, 
giving hig, atthe same time, a state- 
ment of his reasons for not refundirg 
the whole. Montrose, so far from ac- 
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e 
knowledging the fairness of this measure, 
insisted on having back the entire sum 
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ships and ioflictions which commog 
minds would bave sunk under with 


he had advanced, interest and principal. dismay. He was deprived of his patn- 


Rob Roy bad neither the abilty nor 
the ieclination to comply with this un- 
just request. In offering the money to 
Montrose, he thought that he had done 
every thing that honesty and fair dealing 
required ; and as it had been refused, 
he believed himself to be perfectly jus- 
tifiable in applying it to his own pur- 
poses, and accordingly the money was 
expended on s vain, but adventurous 
project, in the year 1715. The Duke, 
on being apprized of this laid an adju- 
dication on M:Gregor’s lands, and in a 
short time, left the unfortunate man and 
his family without the shelter of a house 
or of a home. 

This proceeding, cruel and arbitrary 
es it was, never drew a murmur from 
the strong mind of M‘Gregor. He 
knew that entreaty was fruitless, and be 
was superior to the unmanlioess of com- 
plaint. Indignaat at his wrongs, aod 
atung with the thought of impending 
misery, he calmly buckled on his ar- 
mour, and swore the fellest enmity to 
Montrose. 

The fierceness with which he kept 
up this spirit in all its hostility and 
deadliness, the wratbful firmness with 
which he adhered to his purposes of re- 
venge, and the success with which he 
but too often accomplished them, are 
known to all who are conversant with 
the modern history of the Highlands. ° 

His opponent was a man of great 
aia and influence in the state, and 

e availed himself of this advantage in 
retaliating on Rob Roy ; for an armed 
force had often been employed on the 
side of Montrose, and often to little 
purpose. The followers of the free- 
booter, on the other hand, were few, 
but they were select, and unalterably 
attached to their leader, and to bis in- 
terests. Few as they were, so great 
was the terror they bad strpck into the 
lowland districts io their ?icinity, that 
the Duke of Montrose could seldom or 
never muster.a sufficient number who 
had courage and confidence to meet 
them. od 

In the course of this predatory war- 
fare,M‘Gregor encountered many bard- 


mony. He was driven from the land 


of his ancestors—sad fate fer any High- © 


lander. His impoverished family was 
compelled to seek shelter and subsist- 
ence in another country, and himself 
was proclaimed an outlaw and a rebel. 

The narrow risks he ran in this ams- 
erable state, together with his “ haur- 
breadth ‘scapes by flood and field,” ase 
truly surprising : while his cleverness 
of contrivance, and that ready oce 
of mind whiok he displayed under the 
pressure of unex emergencies, al- 
most exceed belief. He has often beea 
kaown, with a slight disguise, aad with 
a price on his head, to mingle with bis 
enemies, and converse with them, and 
to act as a guide to those very partes 
who had been sent out in search of 
him. On these occasions he invariably 
led them to an ambush, or facilitated bis 
own escape, 

To the author and origiosof bis mis- 
fortunes, all the fire of M‘Gregor’s ha- 
tred and wrath had been directed as te 
a focus. His incursons were directed 
exclusively against the lands of his ene- 
my.* Whole granaries were emptied, 


® Graham, of Killearn, factor to the Duke of 
Montrose, had been collecting his rents im a cmall 
public house or inn, on the borders of Montertth. 
This gentieman had imbibed all his master’s haestil>- 
ty to the Highland free-booter : and after the busi- 
nees of the day was over, and money collected toca 
great amount, he loudly declared that the ponderous 
money-bag should be the property of him whe would 
bring Rob Ruy into his presence. M‘Gregor, whe 
on occasions of moment and interest to himself, 
might almost be said to be omnipresent, was pear 
enough to overhear this fricndly deciaration, and 
with his wonted caution and eclerity, he ordered his 
Gillies to take their station, two by two, around the 
houce, a8 a precaution against any uncxpected arri- 
val, and to prevent an escape, if any should be at- 
tempted. He then boldly entered the apartment 
where thd factor was seated in the midst of « 
group of tenants, who bad just emptied their parses 
into his. “ Well, Killvarn,” said the fearless free- 
booter, “here I am; the Rob Roy M‘Gregor, the 
greatest enemy your master has on this side of hell. 
Now I claim the proffered blood-moncy ; produce 
the bag.” The factor, who at first stared at M*Gre- 
gor with ae much amazement as if he had seena 
speetre from the grave, was quite astounded at this 
demand, and the more so as it came from a perma 
whom he knew it wae fruitless to refuse or to resist. 
Accordingly he began, as well as a faltering voice 
Would allew, te werkge the frelings ef bis unwel, 
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aod whole fields were cleared of their M‘Gregor. He never refused to pro- 
cattle “* at one fell swoop ;” and for cure redress for the poor man’s wrongs, 
these depredations M‘Gregor never and bis purse and claymore were ready 
sought the covert of night. His was at any time to rescue an ill-used peasant 
never the dark insidious purpose, nor from the power of a hard and over- 
the cowardly onset. He advanced like bearing proprietor. 
one who came not to seize his prey, Such was the noted Chieftain Rob 
but to claim his right; for he made his Roy M‘Gregor. lis bravery has been 
appearance in the face of day, and in a theme to the historian, the novelist, 
defiance of numbers : and he appeared and the poet. That he caused for a 
to proceed on the conviction that all time much disorder in his country, cao- 
the property of his adversary was but a not be denied ; but till the commence- 
sorry equivalent to the wreck of his own ment of the feud with Montrose, no 
family and fortunes, and to the loss of man could have led a life more orderly 
his character asa peaceable and respect-- or more honourable. He was unchan- 
ed citizen. ° geable in bis friendships. In his resente. 
A stickler to the original meaning of ments he was fierce to an extreme ; yet 
words might be apt to question how it was not the fierceness of shee 5S 
far the name of rebel and outlaw was but of an injured persecuted hero. We 
applicable to M‘Gregor ; for he respect- justly condemn him for the greatuess of 
ed’ and observed all civil regulations so his: revenge, but we forget the variety 
long as he felt and enjoyed their bene- and the extent of his wrongs. Now-a: 
fit, and he pever supposed himself at days weare apt to dwellon the gloomy 
liberty to avenge his own wrongs, till and repulsory feature of bis character : 
the laws of his country procured him and yet even at this more refined stage 
neither justice nor protection. of society, there are not wanting those 
But with al these characters of re- who admire that giant spirit of his 
venge, fury, and fearlessness, this man which so many disasters could not 
possessed the very milk of humanity crush, and which so many enemies 
and kindness. The helpless and the could never conquer. 
Oppressed ever found a friend -in | 
ae 


USE OF THE PRETERNATURAL IN FICTION. 


From Blackwoed’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1818. . 


SOME REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE PRE- 
TERNATURAL IN WORKS OP FICTION. 


QOME have thought that, in modern 
works of fiction, there should be no 
gratuitous introduction of the preternat- 
ural, and that superstitious tales are only 
as 


come visitor.—“ No whimpering for me,’ interrupt- 
edhe, striking the table with his fist, “ down with 
the bag.” The dermand was immediately eomplied 
with, and the unfortunate factor was compelled on 
the spet to acknowledge to the tenants the receipt of 
the rents. “One word more,” said M‘Gregor, 
and our business is settled for this time.” Swear by 
your eternal soul that you will neither raise an 
alarm, nor divulge one circumstance that has passed 
at this interview before the expiration of two hours,” 
—“ Now,” added he, after the ceremony was over, 
“Ihave done with you, valiant factor. If you at- 
tempt to break your oath, remember you have a soul 
te save, and remember, too, that M‘Gregor has a 
dirk, which has secn the light of day through a 
‘stouter man than Killearn ” 
‘ Hereapon Rob Roy and his Gillies withdrew, and 


were in a much shorter time than had been preserig, 


bed, im perfect enfety among their fastnesses, 


to be tolerated when they form a part 
of some picture of past ages, during 
which such things were universally be- 
lieved, But even in the most enlighten- 
ed ages, so desirous is the human mind 
of an outlet by which to escape from the 
narrow circle of visible things into the 
unknowa and unlimited world, that 
surely poets should be permitted to 
feign all wonders which cannot be prov- 
ed to be impossible and which are not 
contradictory to the spirit of our relig- 
ion. 
To this class belong the re-appear. 
ance of the dead, and the struggle of evil 
beings for an ascendancy over human 
nature. Tbe eastern talismanic theory 
of sorcery supposed that superhuman 
powers were acquired by discoverin 

and taking the advantage of the ecsilt 
laws of nature to compel the service of 
spirits ; but the motion of a voluntary 
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assistance lent by wicked angels to 
wicked men is much more sublime, 


and agrees better with the spint of to embody their own objects. 


modern thought. The oneis a child- 
ish idea founded on the mechanical 
operation of causes which have never 
been proved to exist ; but the other has 
amoral interest, being conformable to 
our knowledge of character and pas- 
sion. fe 

That there exists in this country that 
strength of imagination which delights 
in the feeling of superstitious horror, is 
proved by the practice of our ancient 
dramatists ; and of all those authors 
who wrote in the original English spirit 
down to the end of the last century,when, 
partly from the revival of old ballads, 
and partly from the importation of Ger- 
man books, there sprung up an immense 
number of romances and fictions, the 
interest of which was founded ‘almost 
entirely upon apparitions and the mys- 
teries of haunted castles, or prophecies, 
dreams, and presentiments. 

Every sort of machinery of this kind 
was put in requisition : till, by the un- 
skilfulness of the artists, and the unspar- 
ing manner in which their resources 
were employed, the superstitious branch 
of romance writing fell gradually into 
disrepute ; and probably among the im- 
sense number of novels published, there 
are now six that represent modern man- 
ners, for one that resorts to the old ma- 
chinery of spectres and mysteries. ‘The 
greatest poets of the present time, how- 
ever have not disdained to continue the 
use of it ; and indeed some of Scott’s 
works excite the feelings of supersti- 
tious fear and traditional awe in a de- 
a that never has been surpassed. 

ordsworth’s fictions in this line have 
exquisite beauty, and may be said to 
represent the spontaneous and creative 
superstition of the human mind, when 


acted upon by impressive circum- 


stances. The poems of the Thorn, 
Lucy Gray, and Hartleap Well, are 
instances of this. The poem of the 
Danish Boy isa beautiful superfluity 
of fancy, but is too entirely poetical 
to please common readers. Lord By- 
ron’s strength lies in a different direc- 
tion; and the spectres which appear 
in his poetry are not the product of 
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known and invisible, but are created 
by the passions of the heart striving 
The 
world of spirits is not an object of in- 
terest to him for its own sake, and 
when he resorts to it, he does 0 only 
for the images of what he loved or 
hated on earth. Coleridge has per- 
haps the finest superstitious vein of 
any person alive, ‘The poem of Chris- 
tabel is the best model extant of the 
language fit to be employed for such 
subjects. It was the greatest attempt, 
before Walter Scott’s poems, to turn 
the languace of our ancient ballads to 
account in a modern composition, and 
is perhaps more successful in that re- 
spect than the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel itself. Indeed Christabel may 
be considered as atest by which to 
try men’s feeling of superstition, and 
whoever does not perceive the beauty 
of it, may rest assured that the world 
of spectres is shut against him, and 
that he will never see “ any thing worse 
than himself.” 

To make the marvellous a means of 
producing the ludicrous; that is to 
say, to arrive at new and diverting situ- 
ations, hy feigning a suspension of 
the laws of nature, has not been much 
attempted in Kiglish literature, and 
is perhaps rather a cheap s;.ecies of wit, 
since It supposes more fancy than 
knowledge or penetration. At the 
same time it has its attractions; for 
it gives the mind a pleasing respite 
from the inexorable tyranny of facts, 
and flatters us fora time with the ap- 
pearance of vivid and immoveable na- 
ture relaxing from its severity, and 
ceasing to present the usual barners 
to our wishes. The tale of Vathel, 
ia which these things are well exem- 
plified, has never beea very popular 
in this country. It would appear that 
such painted air-bubbles are too child- 
ish for our taste, and that the marvel- 
lous is only relished here when linked 
to the higher and more serious feel- 
ings. Macbeth is deeply and univer- 
sally understood ; but there is reason 
to suspect that the Midsummer Night's 
Dream is more talked of than read, 
aod talked of chiefly by persons who 
wish to lay claim to an vacommon 


imagination working upon what is ua- share of fancy. 
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The ancients hed their fauns, satyrs, 
and aymphs, with which they peopled 
the more sequestered retreats of na- 
ture: and whose casual intercourse 
with mortals supplied a thousand 
beautiful fables. The fairies and mer- 
maids of medern times cannot be com- 
pared with them. Tobe sure, some 
very pretty stories aré told of mer- 
mouids drawing nigh to solitary ahores, 
under the guidance of tender impul- 
ses, and m:kiog their sentiments known 
to the favoured mortal io the form of a 
song; but surely their long fish-tails 
are insufferable, whatever may be 
thought of them by the young High- 
landers in the Island of Skye, or the 
shepherds of the Orkneys. ‘The whole 
conception of a mermaid is displeasing, 
and savours of the coarse taste of 
Nortbera mythology. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more beautiful 
than the aucient conception of wood 
nympbs, whose tenderness was by no 
means so obtrusive as that of the 
northern mermaids; so that persons 
taking a walk in a forest. were frequently 
shuoned by them, and left to find their 
way home again without ever having a 
second sight of them. The fairy tnbe 
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tions, founded on popular superstitions, 
admit of much greater variety than 
serious and terrible ones. The objects 
by which superstitious terror is excited, 
being always obacore and indefinire, 
present but a limited range to the poet, 
and should be sparingly used, in order 
to avoid monotony, and prevent the 
disgust which is always sure to be felt, 
when they are no longer regarded with 
astonishment. Observation and re- 
flection can be fed for ever by the in- 
finite variety of particulars and their 
relations; and the sentiment of love 
possesses the divine privilege of dwell- — 
ing upon its objects with increasing 
delight; but fear and wonder are 
transitory movements of the mind, and 
depend for the most part on the suspen- 
sion of curiosity. 

Upon the whole, romance writers 
ought to look jealously after their pri- 
vileges, and prevent the use of appari- 
tions from iocurring prescription in 
these latter days of the scoffers, whe 
think it no great matter to take the 
bread out of the mouths of an bundred 
industrious persons in Grub Street, 
for the sake of shewing themselves 
above vulgar prejudices. Surely ro- 


of later times is a fiction without in- mance writers are far more numerous 

terest, and seems hardly capable of than philosophers, and might be well 

anewering any purpose as aspecies of able to mob any prating son of Epi- 

poetical machinery. cursus who attempted to undermine the 
It is evident that gay and lively fic- credit of their machinery. 


CORNUCOPIA. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, November, 1818 


WELSH FAIRIES. for its extinction in replenished pails, 
N Wales, asin other pastoral districts, and a motive to perseverance in the 
the Fairy Tales are not yet erased promised boon. 

from the traditional tablet; and age REFORM IN NEWGATE. 
neglects not to inform youth, that if, on The effect wrought by the advice and 
retiring to rest, the hearth is made clean, admonitions of the Ladies’ Committee, 
the tloor swept, and the pails left full of in reforming the female inmates of our 
water, the fairies will come at midnight, great City prison, is most stroagly shown 
continue their revels till day break, sing by the following occurrence. 

the well known strain of Torriad y “It wana practice of immemorial 

Dy’dd or the Dawn, leave a piece of usage, for convicts, on the night prece- 

money on the hob, and disappear. The ding their departore for Botany Bay, to 

suygestions of intellect, and the precau- pull down and to break every thing 
tions of prudence are easily discernible breakable within their part of the prison, 
under this fiction: a safety from firein and to go off shouting with the most 
the neatness of the bearth, a provision hardened effrontery. When the period 


; 
la 
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approached for a late clearance, every next visitation, the! Archbishop sternly 
one connected with the prison dreaded asked Mr. P. whether the report was 
this night of disturbance and devastation. true? T’o which Patten replied, «I 
“ To the surprise of the oldest turn- shall answer your Grace's question by 
key, no noise was heard, not a window another—Are you fool enough to take 
was intentionally broken. They took notice of it, ifit be true?” 
an affectionate leave of their compane =When Dr. Secker was enthroned, or 
ions, and expressed the utmost gratitude soon after, he gave a charge to his 
to their benefactors; the next day they clergy, aod, among other articles,found 
entered their conveyances without any great fault with the scanty allowance 


tumult, and theer departure, in the tears 
that were shed, and the mournful deco- 
rum that was observed, resembled a 
faneral procession : and so orderly was 


often paid to curates. Mr. Patten, who 
was there (though not summoned, as 
bis usual boldness at these meetings 
oceasioned an order for him to be left 


their behaviour, that it was deemed un- out of the list,) arose from his seat, 
necessary to send more than half the end bowing to the Archbishop, said, 
usual escort.” with a low voice, “I thank your 
Grace.” After the charge was over, 
this tronblesome subaltern, bustling 

The mention which has been made through the crowd, came up to the 
of that very extraordinary character, metropolitan, who, seeing that he could 
the Rev. Mr. Patten, may probably not avoid him, began with the usual 
have risen some curiosity concerning question, “* You are, Sir, I apprehend, 
him ; and the reader may aot dislike curate of Whitstable?”—* I am so,” 
to hear a few genuine particulars of returned Mr. Patten, “and have re- 
his liie and conversation. Hehad been ceived the paltry sum of thirty pounds 
chaplain to a man of war, and had con- per annum from your Grace’s prede- 
tracted a kind of marine roughness from cessors for doing the duty of a living 
his voyages ; he was of an athletic make, which brings in full three hundred.” 
and had a considerable share of wit and —‘ Don't enlarge, Mr. Patten,” said 
bumour, not restrained by any strict the Archbishop.—* No, but I hope 
ideas of professional propriety. He was your Grace will,” rejoined the Curate. 
during many years curateof Whitstable, ‘It chanced that a substantial farmer 
ata very smail stipend, and used every in Whitstable, who had frequently pro- 
Sunday to travel in a butcher's cart mised hisson to take him in asa partner 
todo duty at another church. Whit- in bis farm, or to leave it hin at bis 
stable lying close to the seain very death, died, without performing either 
aguish ; so that had he been dismissed, of bis promises. His widow, a second 
it would have been very difficult for the wile, took possession of the premises, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the without regarding the representations 
living belonged, to have provided of the son, who in vain pleaded his 
another curate at the samelow rate; Pat- pretensions to the partnership at least. 
ten well knew this,and presuming upon Not long after, the widow came to 
it, was a great plague to every new pri- Patten with a deplorable tale of a 
mate. He kept a mis‘ress publicly, ghost which haunted ber house, out- 


THE ECCENTRIC MR. PATTEN. 


and had that esteem for punch, that houses, &c. dragging chains and rat- . 


when his sermons were too long, some tling fetters, The curate, who though 
one shewyg him a lemon might at no believer in spirits, was yet sensible 
any time cause him to bring his dis that at any rate the affair must turt 


course to an abrupt conclusion, that he to his pecuniary advantage, put on his 


might be at liberty to adjourn to the gravest air, and told the woman, * that 
public-house. what she asked was no trivial matter ; 

When Dr. Wake was Archbishop, that besides a considerable stock of 
some tale bearer informed bis Grace courage, the enterprize demanded deep 
that Mr. Patten had given a marriage- learning, as the whole form of exorcisin 
certificate, which he had signed by the ought to be spoken in Latin; that in- 
title of Bishop of Whitstable. At the deed he was fully master of these requi- 
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- had ever met with. 
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sites, but that he could not give himself 
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He was once at the house of a brotb- 


the trouble of exerting them under the er clergyman, who having shewn him a 


sum of one guinea.” To this demand 
the woman consented aftersome demur, 
and the best parlour was fitted up for 


" the curate’s reception, according to his 


directions, with a large fire, two can- 
dles, and a bowl of punch. He then 
took his post, and waited for the appa- 
rition, who unluckily, not koowing the 
sort of man he had to deal, with, and 
thinking to terrify him, as he had done 
by others, begaa his perambulations, as 
usual, around the premises: but no 
sooner did the priest hear the chain and 
the groaus, than he sallied forth, and 
without delay seized the poor ghost by 
the collar, belabouring him at the same 
time severely with an oaken sapling. 
The young farmer finding himself by 
po means a match for his opponent, 
fell on his knees, and owned the whole 
coatrivance, conjuring the exorcist, at 
the same time, not to expose him, nor 
to reveal the secret to his mother-in- 
law, who would be glad of the opportu- 
hity to turn him out of the house with 
some degree of pretence. His entreaties 
were heard, and he was dismissed, on a 
solemn promise not to disturb the house 


again : on this condition, hopes were — 


givea to him of a comfortable vettle- 
inent with his step-mother. 

Early in the morn si-* came down, 
anxious to know what had passed the 
preceding night; when she wasinformed 
by the priest, that he had had a terrible 
conflict with the deceased, who was one 
of the most fierce obstinate spirits be 
That, at length,he 
had laid him, at the expense of much 
Latin. “ Poor wicked soul,” continu- 
ed be, “ I forgive him, altho’ great purt 
of his disquiet is owing to thirty shillings 
of which he defrauded me, but which he 


_ desired, nay commanded, you to pay. 


On this condition only, and on your 
allowing his gon a share in the farm, has 
he agreed to trouble your house po 
more, but to retire to his old quarters, 
the Red Seu.” ® 

To this the woman assented—she 
paid the money,, took her son-in-law 
ivto the farming business, and the pas- 
600 had the cointort of having done a 
goo action, and at the same time 
picked up a little money by it. 


very numerous collection of books ia 
various languages, Patten asked him 
whether he understood them all? The 
answer being affirmative, be rejcined, 
“ Surely, surely, brother, you must 
have had your head broken with a brick 
from the Tower of Babel.” 

In. bis illnese, being ia extreme dis- 
tress, Archbishop Secker sent him ten 
guineas by the Archdeacon, The dying 
humourist thanked him sincerely, and 
in the style of James the First, “ Tell 
the Primate,” said he, “ that now [ owa 
him to be a man of God, for I have 
seen his anvels.”—Fu. Mag. Oct.1815, 


ANECDOTR. 

Wr. Pye was a learned man, and 
much was expected from him when be 
was made poet laureat. Little, how- 
ever, beycend prettiness, has ever beer 
received. [lis first ode was on the 
King’s birth, and it was full of allusions 
to the * vocal groves,” and ‘ feathered 
choir.” George Stevens read ity and 
immediately exclauiined— 

And when she Pe was open'd, 

‘The ‘ birds began to sing !° 
And waon't that a dainty dish 

To set besore the Rang. 

GAELIC PORTRY. 

The scene ol the following fragment 
is laid ina distant part of the West 
Highlands. The Laird of Glenfiorich 
lay at the point of death;. and his 
daughter, Ellen, the Lady of Lord 
Campbell Reoch (or the Red) was has- 
tening to attend him. 

The port or landing place nearest to 
the castle of Glenfiorich seems, at that 
time, to have heen Allandhu ; although, 
at the present day, the only tokens that 
it was once the residence of man, are to 
be seen in the ivy-clad walls ofa few 
roofivss tenements, and the stunted re- 
inains of what might once have beea 
tall and stately trees. ‘The, writer af 
this heard it sung, in Gaelic, to a slow 
and solemao air, by an interesting girl of 
that country; and having been moved 
by the pathos, alike of the music and 
the poetry, wrote it down that she 
mizht tranajte it at ber leisure. Jt lo- 
ses much of its native beauty and sweet- 
ness in the translation; and probably, 
the only style in which it could be rea- 
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dered, with even a distant chance of from starving! A little before bis ex- 
success, is that of the ancieat Scotch ecution, he took off his bonnet, and 
metrical ballad, which itis bere attempt- thanked God, “ that he had never be- 


ed to imitate. 
« Rilen Bhoyechyd (er the beautiful). 
** Row weel, my boatie, row weel, 
Row weel, my merry men a’. 
For there’s dool and there's wae in Glenfiorich’s 
bowers, 
And there's gricf in my fathcr's ha’. 
* and the skiff i¢ danced licht on the merry nee 


waves, e 

And it flew over the water eae blue, 

And the wind it blue licht, and the moon it shone 
bright—— 


But the boatie near reach'd Allandhu. 


“* Ohon, for fair Elien, Ohon ! 
@hon ! for the pride of Strathcoe— 

In the deep, deep sea, in the salt, salt bree, 
¥.ord Reoch, thy Ellen lies low.” 


FFROISM IN A QUAKRR. 

In the late American war, a New 
York trader was chased by a small 
Freach privateer, and having four guns 
with plenty of small arms, it was agreed 
to stand a brush with the enemy, rather 
than be taken prisoners. Among several 
ulber passengers, was an athletic qua- 
ker, who, thoagh he withstood every 
solicitation to lend a hand, as being con- 
trary to his religious tenets, kept walk- 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
deck, without any apparent fear ; the 
enemy all the time pouring in their shot. 
At length the vessels having approached 
ciose to each other, @ disposition to 
board was manifested by the Freach, 
which was very soon put into execution; 
and the quaker being on the look out, 
the first man that jumped on board, he 
unexpectedly sprang towards him, and 
grappling hins forcibly by the col- 
lar, coolly said, “ Friend, thou bast no 
business here,” at the same time hoist- 
ing lim over the ship's side. 


SCOTCH HONOUR AND ATTACHMENT. 
A person of the name of Mac Jan, 
alias Kennedy, after the defeat of the 


trayed a trust, never injured the poor, 
and never refused a share of what he 
had to the stranger and needy !” It is 
said that George the First was much 
affected when he heard the fate of Mac 
Jao ; and, with a princely sentiment, 
declared that if he bad known the ci- 


cumstance in proper time. be would 


have put him in a situation, in which he 
would not have been tempted to steal a 


cow for his subsistence. The Cheva- 


lier had ordered him some money, but 
poor Mac Jan never received it. 


QUAINT CONCEIT. 

The following quaint conceit of one 
of our old writers, on Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Francis Drake, is perhaps not 
generally known :— 

O nature ! to old Eagiand still 

Continue these mistakes; 


Scill give us for our Kings cach Queens, 
And for oar Dux such Drakes. 


THE DEVIL AND THE LAWYERS. 

The following anecdote, may, ia 
some measure account for the generally 
received opivion, that there 1s a certain 
intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
INNS oF courT and his sarayic 
MAJESTY. 

Saint Evona, a lawyer of Brittany, 
went to Hom to entreat the Pope to 
give the lawets a patron. The Pope 
replied that he knew of o0 Saint not 
already disposed of, to some other pro- 
fession. His Holiness proposed, haw- 
ever, to Suint Evona, that he should go 
round the church of San Giovanni di 
Laterano, blindfold, and after saying a 
certain number of Ave Manias, the first 
Saint he laid hold of, should be his 
patron. This the good old lawyer ua- 
dertook, and at the end of his Ave 
Marias, stopped at the altar of St. Mi- 
chael, where he laid hold, not of the 


Pretender, at Culloden, watched over Saint, but, uofortunately, the pavit 
him with inviolable fidelity for several under the Saint’s feet, crying out— 
weeks, and even robbed atthe risk of «& 955 is our Suint, let him be our 
his own life for his support, at the very 
time that he and his family were in a 
state of starvation, and when he could WHOLESOME DOCTRINE. 

gain 30,0001, by betraying bis guest. The celebrated Dr. Darwin was so 
‘This poor man was after waits executed impressed with the conviction of the 
at Iuverness, for stealing a cow, in a necessity of good air, that being very 
very severe seuson, to keep his family popular in the town of Derby, once on 


patron ! , 


a. 


} 
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@ market day, he mounted a tub, and 
thus addressed the listening crowd : 
“ Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, at- 
tend tome! I know you to be inge- 
nious and industriouss mechanics. By 
your exertions you procure for your- 
selves and families the necessaries of 
life ; but if you lose your health, that 
power of being of use to them must 
cease. This truth all of you know ; 
but I fear some of you do not under- 
stand how health is to be maintained in 
vigour—this then depends upon your 
breathing an uncontaminated ait; for 
the purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together ; the 
efluvia from the body also corrupts it. 


Wholesome Doctrine—the Chevalier and his Dog. 
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Keep open, then, your workshops, and, 
a8 Soon as you rise, open all the win- 
dows of your bed-rooms. Never sleep 
in a room without a chimney in it, nor 
block that up. Inattention to this ad- 
vice, be assured, will bring diseases on 
yourselves, and engender among you 
typhus fever, which is only another 
pame for ‘putrid fever, which will carry 
off your wives and children. Let me 
again repeat my serious advice: open 
your windows to let in fresh air, at least 
once in the day.—Remember what I 
say: I speak now without a fee, and 
can have no other interest but your 
good, in this my advice.” 


~~ 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE CHEVALIER AND HI8 DOG, 


“ When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by waves, and long by tempests tost, 
Arriv’d at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone, 
To ail his friends, and ev'n his queen unknown, 
Chang‘d as he was with age, and toils and cares, 
Farrow’'d his rev'rend face, and white his hairs, 
In his own palace doom'd to ask bis bread, 
Seorned by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of al! his own domestic crew, 
The faithfal dog alone his rightful master knew! 
Unfed, unhonsed, neglected, on the clay 
Like an old servant now cashier'd he Jay; 
Touch'd with resentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to behold his antient lord again. 
Him when he saw, he rose, and craw!'d to meet, 
CT-was all he cou!d) and fawn’d, and kies'd his feet, 
Seiz'’d with damb juy—then falling by his side, 
Own'd his returning Jord, look’d up—and died.” 
1G crossing the mountain of St. Go- 
thard, the Chevaiier Gaspard de 
Brandenburg and his servant were 
buried by an avalanche. His dog hav- 
ing escaped, kept running backwards 
and forwards, incessantly howling, from 
the spot where he had lost his master to 
the convent, which fortunately was not 
far distant. Astonished at his (requent 
visits, the monks on the following 
morning obeyed his interceding indi- 
cations, and accompanied him to the 
spot, where, by his scratching the 
snow with his utmost strength, they 
conjectured the cause, and extricated 
the Chevalier and his servant alter 36 
hours confinement beneath the snow, 
during which they could distinctly 
hear the howling: of the dog and the 
2Q) AtuEsvgum. Vol. 4. 


conversation of their deliverers. The 
Chevalier died in 1728, and was buried 
in the church of St. Oswald et Zug, 
where, by his special appointment, he 
is represented on a monument with his 
faithful dog lying at his feet. 

Mr. Bowdler, in bis “ Letters” writ- 
ten in 1814, speaking of the Monks 
of St. Bernard, says, “If a great 
avalanche happen, they go to the place, 
even at the hazard of their own lives, 
to see whether any travellers have heen 
overwhelmed and buried in the snow. 
In these dangerous expeditions they 
are accompanied by their faithful dogs, 
a remarkable breed from Sardinia, 
somewhat resembling the Newfound- 
land, but larger, and with the scent ag 
pertect as the best houdd. If a human 
body be buried in the snow, the dog is 
sure to make it known; and the monks 
who go out provided with every thing 
necessary, dig out the body, convey it 
to the convent, and, if possible, restore 
suspended animation. — If lite is quite 
extinct, the corpse is laid in a little 
building near the convent, where I 
saw a great number dried by extreme — 
cold, and siowly changing to theig 
parent earth. No year passes without 
inany hives being saved by these hos- 
piianle fathers, and scarce any with» 
Out some gdditioan to the pumbera in 
the chapel.” 

The dogs of Holland are employed 
in drawing little carts with merchane 
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dize, fish, and vegetables. Pratt, in 

his “Gleanings,” gives an interesting 

account of them, and says that there is 

not an idle dog of any size to be seen 

yo the Seven Provinces. 

THE DOG AND DUCK. THE DOG AND 
PARTRIDGES. ‘ 

The former of these signs once deco- 
rated a house of considerable celebrity 
in St. George's Fields; and gave its 
name to a medicinal spring, which was 
once considered of great efficacy, though 
now entirely disused: the latter, gen- 
erally representing on its sign-board a 
sportsman with a gun or net, is some- 
times denominated “ The Setting Dog.” 

Lincolnshire is the county most 
abounding in ducks and aquatic fowl; 
but, from the recent extensive inclo- 
sures of the fens, their numbers have 
been very much diminished. Pennant 
informs us that from only 10 decoys 
in the neighbourhood of Wayofleet 
upwards of 31,200 head of wild-fowl 
were sent in one seagon to the metro- 
polis, to which may be added a con- 
siderable number sold in the vicinity. 

The water-dog and water-spaniel, 
which are used in duck-hunting (and 
the latter also in the decoys,) are both 
remarkably sagacious, and wonder- 
fully expert in finding and recovering 
the wounded birds. The instances are 
very numerous in which these water- 
dogs have been ordered by their mas- 
ters to “* go back and search,” and have 
again returned with a handkerchief, 
stick, or glove, out of hedges or hol- 
low trees, where they have beea pri- 
vately deposited, and have even dis- 
covered pieces of money purposely 
concealed under stones. | 

Of the dogs used in pursuit of par- 
tridges, the Spanish pointer, from 
which the English pointer was pro- 
duced by a cross with the hound, was 
introduced into this kingdom about 
two centuries ago, and is remarkable 
for the extreme fineness of its scent 
and patience at its point, but is now 
rarely seen, being greatly excelled in 
activity and strength by its British 
descendant. 

Here, where the yellow wheat away # drawn, 
And the thick stubble clothes the russet lawn, 
Begin the sport—Eager and unconfin'd, 
As when stern Golus anchams the wind, 


Signs of Inns, §¢c.—Dog and Duck—Dog and Partridges. 
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The active peinter, from his thong unbeend, 
Impatient dashes o’er the dewy ground ; 

With glowing eye and undelating tail, 
Ranges the field, and snuffs the tainted gale ; 
Yet ‘midst his ardor still his master fears, 
And the restraining whistle carrfal bears. 

See how exact they try the stubble o’er, 

Quarter the field, and every turn explore : 
Now sudden wheel, and now attentive seize 
Tre known advantage of the opposing brecze. 
Atonee they stop !—yon careful dog descries 
Where close and near the lurking covey lies. 
His caution mark, lest ev’n a breath betray 
Th’ impending danger to his timid prey ; 

In various attitudes aroand him stand , 
Silent and motionless the attendiag band. 

So, when the son of Danae and of Jove, 
Crown'd by gay conquest and successful love; 
Saw Phincus and his frantic rout invade 
The festive rites by Hymen sacred made 5 
To the rude Bacchanals his arm outspread 
The horrid image of Medusa’s head : 

Soon as the locks their snaky curls discloee, 
A marble stiffness ociz’d his threat'‘ning foes ; 
Fixed were the cyes that mark'd the javelin thrown, 
And each stern warrior reared his lance in stone. 
From Shooting, by en 
anenymeus Writer. 


Surely there are not many poets 
who would be ashamed to have theve 
lines imputed to them. 

It is said that Robert Dudley, the 
powerful Duke of Northumberland, 
was the first person that broke a set- 
ting dog to the net. 

A brace of Setters in the year 1801 
were sold by R. B, Thorubill, Esq. as 
he informs us in his “Shooting Di- 
rectory,” to Captain Bagot, for 200 


guineas. 


When Autumn smiles, ali beauteous in decay, 

And paints each chequer'd grove with various hucs¢ 

My Setter ranges in the new-shorn fields, 

His nose in alr erect ; from ridge to ndge 

Panting he bounds, his quarter’d ground divides 

In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 

One inch untried ;: at length the tainted gales 

His nostrils wide inhale ; quick joy elates 

His beating heart, which, aw'd by discipline 

Severe, he dares not own, but cautious ereepr 

Low-cowring step by step; at last attains 

His proper distance ; thcre he stops at once, 

And points with bis instinctive nose upon 

The trembling prey. On wings of wind upborne, 

The floating net unfolded flies; then drops ; 

And the poor fluttering captives rise in vain. 
Somerctiie. 

Nor less the Spanicl, skilful to betray, 

Rewards the fowler with the ftather‘d prey. 

Soon as the Jabouring horse, with swelling veins, 

Has safely hous’d the farmer's duubtful gauns, 

Tosweet repast th’ unwary partridge flics, 

With joy amid the sc@tter’d harvest lies ; 

Wand'ring in plenty, danger he forgets, 

Nor dreads the slav'ry of entangiing acts. 

The subtle dog scours with sagacious nose 

Along the field, and snuffs each breeee that biows | 
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Against the wind be takes his prudent way, 
While the strong gale directs him to the prey, 
Now the warm scent assures the Covey near; 

He treads with cantion, and he points with fear ; 
Then (test some sentry-fow! the fraud desery, 
And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 

Close to the ground in expectation lies, 

Till in the snare the fluttering covey vise.—Gay, 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 
Before his lord the ready Spaniel bounds: 
Panting with hepe be tries the furrow'd grounds ; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Cowehed close he lies, and meditates the prey. 
Secure theyfrust, the unfaithful field beset, 

Till hovering o'er ’em sweeps the swelling a 


The Springer, or Springing Spaniel, 
will be more fully noticed under the 
sign of “The Pheasant,” for which 
and Woodcock-shooting they are now 
chiefly employed. 

The antients considered a young and 
fat dog as excellent food, especially if it 
bad been castrated. Hippocrates places 
itia the same class with mutton and pork; 
aud in another place, says, that the flesh 

@ grown dog is wholesome and 
strengtbening, but that of puppies relax- 
ing. In the Society Islands dogs are 
fattened with vegetables, which the na- 
tives cram down their throats when they 
will not voluntarily eat. They grow 
exceedingly fat ; and, when killed, the 
blood is preserved in cocoa-nut shells, 
and baked for the table. 

THE CHEQUERS. 

Tt has been frequently stated that the 
chequers which are painted on the doors 
and window-shutters of public-houses 
were once the arms of an Bar ofArun- 
del, in whose department it rested to 
grant licences to sell spirituous liquors. 

The accuracy of this assertion may 
be doubted for various reasons, most of 
which being the result of dull antiqua- 
ran research would require more space 
to unfold than can be allowed io our 
coluinos.—But a much more satisfacto- 
ry account of this sign has been given 
by the Honourable Daines Barrington, 
in his disquisition on the game of chess, 
published in the Archzlogia. 

The Barons of the Exchequer have 
alwayssat with a chequered cloth spread 
over the table that is placed before them, 
and the antient use of it was to settle 
the accounts passed by this Court, the 
computations being made in un age 
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when the simplest rules of arithmetic 
were koown only to few—upon the 
squares, The chequers of ale-houses, 
most likely, were also used for calcu-. 
lating the reckonings ; and this hypoth- 
esis'is strengthened, if not confirmed, 
by a remarkable fact—that the same 
sigo was used at Pompeii, as appears 


by the engravings in the 4th vol. of the 
Archelogia.— Pan, 
THE DOLPHIN. 


This fish, when sporting on the sur- 
face of the water, sometimes deceives 
the eye, and appears crooked. Hence 
On ancient coins and marbles he is of- 
ten thus pourtrayed ; and from these 
representations our sign-painters have 
adopted the distorted figure we com- 
monly see displayed. 

The dolphin is soon suffocated by 
being forcibly kept under water, and is 
sometimes taken up dead by fishermen 
out of their nets ; buthe is extremely 
tenacious of his life out of the water, 
and has been known to live three days 
on dry grouad. His frequent change 
of colour before death is noticed by 
Lord Byron in his beautiful description 
of an Italian evening in the 4th Canto 
of** Childe Harold.” 


a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o‘er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each peng imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, ‘ 
The last still loveliest, till—tis gone—and all is grey. 

The dolphin was consecrated by the 
ancients to the gods, and called the sa- 
cred fish. The story of Arion, the 
Lesbian musician, is related by Ovid, 
Fasti, lib. 2. it was formerly consider- 
ed a great delicacy in this kingdom. 

Dauphin is a title given to the eldest 
son of the kings of France, on account 
of the province of Dawphiné, which in 
1343 was bestowed on this condition 
to Philip de Valois, by Humbert Dau- 
phio of the Vienaois. The appellation, 
according to Chorier, was first assumed 
by the son of Guy the Fat, Prince of 
the Viennois, about the year 1120, pro+ 
bably from bearing a dolphin as the 
crest on his helmet at a tournament in 
which he distinguished himself. 

The following epigram on the death 
of the young Dauphio was written by 
the Bishop of Lisieux : 
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Delphinum juvenem rapait Mors invida, square ? 
Virtates mamerans, credidit esse senem. 

Translated by “ 8. R.” in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1807 : 

Death snateh‘d our Dauphin—need the cause be told ? 
Counting his virtues, he believ'd him old. 

Moser, in his “ Vestiges Revived,” 
mentions the Dolphin, or rather the 
Dauphine inn, from the fleur de lys, 
cognizances, and dolphins, with which 
it had been adorned. It stood on the 
Eastern side of Bishopsgate street With- 
out, near the end of Houndsditch, and 
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was stated by tradition to have been’ 
the inn or civic residence of one of the 
Dauphins of France. If it were, it must 
have been of the Dauphin Louis, who 
came into England in 1216 to wrest 
the sceptre from Jobo. 

The appellation of dolphins is given 
in literary history to the 19 commenta- 
tors on the Classics, employed by Lours 
XIV. of France, for the beoefit of the 
Prince, under the direction of M. de 
Montausier bis governor, Bossuet and 
Huet his preceptors. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


.R. Aust’s machine for freeing the 
shaft horse of aluden cart when 
allen will from itschea pnessand simplici- 
ty,contribute to obviate the serious incon- 
veniences of those frequent and distress- 
ing accidents which daily occur in the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. It 
consists of the simple addition to the 
common props of the cart of an iron 
bar and hook about half their length, 
attached to the top ofeach prop, and a 
bent iron prong at the bottom to prevent 
their slipping: the props are strength- 
ened with an iron ferrule at each end. 
When a horse falls, the props are taken 
from their usual fastenings, with the 
hooks attached to the shaft ends; the 
forehorse chains are then hooked in ut 
the top of the props, and, as they stick 
in the ground when he pulls, he raises 
them perpendicular, and they pull the 
shaft up after them ; the horse's power 
on the props increases as they become 
more upright, which is essential, as it 
gives the best help to the fallen horse 
when he is about to rise. 

Mr. Callender’s method of seasoning 
mahogany, for which the Society re- 
warded him, is both simple and eftica- 
cious. The following is bis process :— 
Having provided a steam-tight wooden 
box, capable of holding conveniently 
such pieces of mahogany as are fit for 
chairs, &c. he adapts to it a pipe froma 
boiler, by means of which he fills the 
box (after the mahogany has been put 
Into it,) with steam, the temperature of 
which is about equal to that of boiling 
water. The time required for wood, an 
inch and a-half thick, is about two 


hours: and pieces of this thickness are 
stated to become sufficiently dry to 
work after being placed in a warm room 
or work-shop for twenty-four hours.— 
By this treatment, the wood is some- 
thing improved in its general colour ; 
and those blemishes, which are techni- 
cally called green veins, are entirely re- 
moved. The eggs or larve, also, of 
any insect, which may be contained in 
the wood, will be destroyed by the 
heat of the steam.—T wo very impor- 
tant advantages are said to result from 
Mr. Callender’s process. In the first 
place, a considerable part of the capital, 
which is vested in wood lying to season 
during many months, muy be saved. 
And secondly, as oone of the small 
wood, from two to six inches thick, ts 
ever seasoned, according to the usval 
course of trade, chairs, ballustrades, 
and similar articles, which are usually 
made of such wood, must necesserily 
be very subject to warp, which incon- 
venience is prevented by adopting the 
expeditious mode of seasoning above 
described.—New Mon. Mag. 


Rubbing the skin with camphorated oil is 
the best protection against the attack of mas- 
quitoes in hot countries.-~ Abel ¢ Chtna. 

Bark.—By numerous experiments recent- 
ly made, it is indubitably proved, that larch 
bark answers every purpose in tanning as 
oak bark. 

The bark of the willow tree barat to ash- 
esand mixed with strong vinegar, forms a 
lixivinm which effectually eradicates, by re- 
peated application, warts, corns, and other 
cutaneous excrescences.-New Mon. Mag. 
Nov. 1818. 

An experiment to disti] by steam is making 
at Roscrea, under the inspection of excise 
officers and several experienced distillers. 
Great expectations are entertained by those 
concerned, as to the saving of time and fuel. 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 


BIeTORICAL PARTICULARS OF AIX-LA-CHA- The first who there received the Im- 
PELLE; WITH ANECDOTES OF CHARLE penal crown, and with it the heirahip to 
MAGNE. all the dominions of the mighty Charle- 

| tes relating to acity celebrated magne, was hia only remaining son, 

for the many great events of which Louis le Debonnaire. This young 
it has been the theatre—and now so Prince's coronation by Hildebert, Arch- 
particularly brought into public notice bishop of Cologne, took place in the 
by the present Cougress, cannot, it may jife-time, and in the presence of his fa-. 
be supposed, fail of gratifying the curi- ther, who gave, during the ceremony, & 
osity this circumstance is calculated to striking proof of his despotic pewer, by 
excite. It is therefore hoped, that the telling his son, just as the Archbishop 
following little account will not at the was going to circle bis head with the 
present time be considered as out of Imperial Diadem, to take it from the 
season. hands of that prelate, and place it there 

The antiquity to which Aix-la-Cha- himself ! 

pelle lays claim, is confirmed by its be- Thus he was, it may be said, a self- 

ing mentioned in the Commentaries of crowned Sovereign over the vast empire 

Caesar and the Annals of Tacitus. The of his father ; the only bounds to which 

Romans, when they were at war with were, to the West, the Atlantic Ocean 

the Germans, had fortresses raised, and and the Ebro—to the South, the Med- 

colonies established there ; but when jterranean—to the North, the Germano 
the virtues of its mineral waters and hot Ocean and the Eyder—and to the East, 
baths became fully known, it was in- the Raab, and the Mountains of Bohe- 
vested with the rightsand privileges ofa mia. 
city, by the name of Aquegranius, of Among the many events considered 
the Waters of Granius. Its present in those days of comparative darkness, 
name is derived from the church, which as miracolous, either through sapersti- 
was built and dedicated by Charle- tious credulity, or ignorance of the nut- 
magne, to the Virgin Mary. ural causes which gave to them that 

{ts well known that Aix-la-Cha- appearance, two of a curious nature are 
pelle, which bad been destroyed by the recorded as having occurred at Aix-la- 


Huns in the reign of Attila, was repair- Chapelle. 


ed, beautitied, and enlarged by that When the time appointed for the 
great Prince, who, charmed by the consecration of the church of Notre 
pleasantness of the enrrounding country, Dame arrived, Charlemagne fixed his 
made it the seat of Empire ; aud it 18 mind on having as many bishops to 
aaid that what was the Town-hall, form- assist the Pope, Leo III. in the per- 
«dat that period part of his palace. By formance of the ceremony, as there 
a decree ef the Golden Bull, it was 8p- were days 10 the year. This full nume- 
pointed to he the place of coronation ber the Emperor, with all his power, 
for oll the Sovereigns of the Empire ; could not muster: two were still want- 
and so much suprrstition was after- ing when all those who could be col- 
wards attached by those Sovereigns, i0 jected were assembled in the church, 
regard to the being consecrated in the and his Holiness was preparing to be- 
church of Notre Dame at Alix, that if gin the service. Ere he could do sO, 
any of them were prevented from receiv- however, to the surprise and delight of 
tng their crowos in that city, they en- every one, Mondolphus and Gondul- 
cleavoured by their liberality to the phus, two bishops who had for years 
*Kown and Church, to avert the ill-for- slept quietly in their graves, at Maes- 
gune which might arise from their being tricht, suddenly appeared among their 
compelled to perform the ceremony brother prelates; and after properly 
elsewhere. perforiing their part in the solemnities 


818  Air-la-Chapelle—The Bishops 
of the day, they merely waited to re- 
ceive, at their conclusion, the benedic- 
tion of the Pope, which having done 
they again vanished from every human 
eye. 

To commemorate this miracle, there 
was a painting hung in the dome of the 
church at Maestricht, which contained 
their ashes, representing an angel hold- 
ing a scroll,on which were written these 
words :— 


Arise, Mondulphus and Gondulphas, and repair 
te the consecration of the church at Aix. 


And on their tombs are these Latin 
verses :— 


Excitue hae area Mondolphus, Aquisque dicare 
Gendelphue Temple se reddit uterque Hierarcha. 


It was during the iuauguration of 
Rhodolphe I. in the same church, that 
the second miracle awed and gratified 
those who witnessed it. The ceremony 
had scarcely commenced, when the 
people were struck by the appearance 
of a large cross, of dazzling brightness, 
self-supported in the air, just over the 
holy fabric. This was immediately 
construed into a heavenly sign that God 
was pleased to sanction the choice the 
electors had made of that Prince, thro’ 
the advice of his confessor, Albert, Bi- 
shop of Ratisbone, of the’ Order of St. 
Dominic, and styled the “ Great,” from 
his great learning and philosophy. 

When the Electors were about to 
take the oath of alleziance to the Em- 
peror, the sceptre, which according to 
ancient custom they were to touch 
while doing so, was not to be found. 
OF this incident Rodolphe, with great 
aad of mind, ingeniously availed 

imself, to render the ceremony more 
impressively solemn. While seated in 
the chair of Charlemagne, awaiting the 
return of those who were still in search 
of the sceptre, he suddenly took the cru- 
cifix from the altar, and turning to the 
Electors who surrounded him, be ex- 
claimed, with devout enthusiasm, “ Be- 
hold this symbol of our redemption, 
aod the redemption of the whole world 
from sin. = This shall be my sceptre !” 
As he uttered these words, he piously 
kissed the cross, then extended it to- 
wards the Electors, who, penetrated 
with reverential awe, bent over the sa- 


Mondulphus and Gondulphus. [vou 4 


cred emblem, and with arms devoutly 
crossed upon the breast, solemoly pro- 
nounced their oaths of fealty. 

On this the visionary cross, which 

still hung immoveably fixed over Notre 
Dame, trom a brilliant white became 
red as blood ! which this religious 
Prince immediately construed into a 
divine call upon him to perform a cru- 
sade ; for when the miraculous ap- 
pearance,and equally miraculous change 
in its hue were reported to him, he ex- 
claimed, in a transport of holy zeal, « If 
God spares my life, I will pass over 
into the countries beyond the seas, 
where I will shed my blood for the re- 
mission of my sins, and for the honour 
and glory of my Redeemer Jesus 
Christ.” 
. History, however, makes no mention 
of his having performed his promise ; 
on the contrary, it remarks that he never 
even went into Italy to collect bis reve- 
nues. This Emperor, when ooly 
Count de Hapsbourg, gave ao exem- 
plary proof of Chrisuao humility, which 
it might have beeq imagined would 
have procured him the surname of * Pi- 
ous.” It happened, while he was one 
day riding in the country, that he met a 
priest, who was on foot, and bearing 
the Holy Sacrament to some sick per- 
son. On discovering this circumstancee, 
he instantly descended from his horse, 
whicb he obliged the priest to mount, 
saying, “ Never could I endure to re- 
flect that while Rhodolphe rode, the 
sacred minister of God was carrying the 
body of the Saviour of the werld on 
foot.” The priest, much affected by 
this trait of piety and feeling, seems to 
have been suddenly inspired with a 
prophet’s powers ; since he then fore- 
told that he would become Emperor, 
and that his posterity would reach the 
pionacle of human greatness. 

But to return to Aix-la-Chapelle.— 
Charlemagne was buried in the church 
of Notre Dame, seated on a throne of 
white merble, which, instead of being 
polished, was entirely covered with 
plates of solid gold: these jast have 
disappeared for many, many years. On 
the throne, in modern times, it was the 
custom for the Kings elect of the Ro- 
mans to’receive their crown and ‘the 
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homage of the Electors. When Otho scimetar of his great predecessor. These 
IIT. (in 1001) convoked the Assembly he probably took with him on bis return 
of the States at Aix-la-Chapelle, he to Rome. 

caused the tomb of Charlemagne to be —_A brief retrospective account of some 
opened, when he found, as mentioned of the Diplomatic Acts which were (at 
above, the Emperor seated on the the Diets beld at Aix) passed into laws, 
throne, and dressed in the robes and in- will perhaps prove a satisfactory conclu- 
signia of royalty. Otho took from sion of the particulars of a city which is 
thence all of the habiliments which had now the seat of much interesting ob- 
escaped the effects of damp, and the servation to Europe. 

ornaments with which the corpse was It is worthy of remark, that in one of 
decorated ; these consisted of a gold the very first Diets (8C5) acts were 
cross, which was suspended from his passed which were revived again in the 


neck, the crown, the sceptre, and the polished age of Louis XIV. 
To be concluded inour next. 


THE NATURALIS 
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JANUARY, 1819. 


From the London Time's Telescape. 


INTER now unfolds his awful 
train, ‘vapours, clouds and 
storms ;’ and all nature appears but one 
dreary waste ; yet cold and gloomy as 
this season usually is, it offers to the 
grateful mind many an interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation. Among these, 
be mentioned the effects of the 
hoar-frost, or of the dew or mist trozen. 
This adheres to every object on which 
it falls, and produces figures of incom- 
parable beauty and elegance. Every 
twig and blade of grass is beget by it 
with innumerable glittering pearly 
drops, or silver plumage. ‘These ap- 
pearances are still more striking, the 
further we proceed to the north. 

But winter, in our temperate regions, 
exhibits very few phenomena, in com- 
parison with what is visible in the 
arctic citcle. Thomson, therelore, has 
judiciously enriched his noble conclu- 
sion of the Seasons with all the circum- 
stances of picturesque beauty. or terrific 
grandeur, that could be borrowed fromm 
sceces far remote trom us, ‘The fam- 
ished troops of wolves pouring from 
the Alps; the mountains of snow roll- 
ing down the precipices of the same 
countries ; the dreary plains over which 
the Laplander urges his reindeer; the 
wonders of the icy sea; and volcanoes 
flauiag through a waste of snow ; are 
Objects selected, with the greatest pro- 
prety, from all that nature presents 


most singular and ¢trit hirgin the varicus 
domains of boreal coid cd desolatio ; 
where 
Winter, armcd with terrors Acre unknown, 
Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; 
Piles up his stores amid the frozen waste, 
And bids the mountains he has built, stand fast ; 
Beckons the Ivgions of his storms away 
From happier scenes to make the Jand a prey; 
Procizims the soi! a conquest he has won, 
* And scorns to share it with Uhe distant sun. 


Cowper. 


Of the uses of snow something has 
been said in our former volume; we 
shall now speak more at large on this 
interesting subject. * All those who 
inhabit parts of the earth exposed tu 
snow, agree in considering it as one of 
the means employed by nature to give 
plants more strength, and inake them 
expand with more vigour, Several are 
even persuaded that winters, producing 
no snow, presaze a bad harvest, anda 
feeble state of vegetation; and they 
ascribe its influence to the salts, which 
they say exist tn congealed water. 
That, after a very severe and cold 
winter, plants should be stronger and 
more active in proportion as they may 
have been covered with snow, is proved 
by the experience of every one engaged 
in agriculture, ‘The canse is simple 
and natural. All plants are capable of 
supporting cold in a greater or less 
degree, ‘Phere are some which cannot 
be exposed to the temperature of inelt- 
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Ing ice without perishing, while there a 
are others in which the most intense fu 
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rtion of oxygen, which bas a power- 
Defect on the principle of germinatton, 


cold makes no alteration. Each plant and determines the seeds, which would 
has certain limits as to its resistance of have otherwise perished, to grow, to 


cold, a certain temperature beyond 
which it cannot go, without the danger 
of being frozen and destroyed. The 
earth, as is now well «nown, has heat 
accuipulated in its interior parts: this 
heat is perceived in all subterraneous 
places of snfficient depth to prevent the 
external heat or cold from entering. 
Snow is a bad conductor of heat, cold 
penetrates it with difficulty ; and its 
temperature, when it melts, is zero. 
When the earth is covered to a consid- 
erable depth with snow, the cold of 
the atmosphere, in contact with it, tends 
to cool its mass ; the internal heat of the 
earth tends to warm it. Throughout 
the mass of snow there is a strong contest 
between the heat and cold: a portion 
of the snow is melted and carried to 
zero, the medium temperature, wherein 
the plants are situated. 

‘The suow has the properties of 
keeping the plants it covers at the 
temperature of melting ice; of pre- 
serving them from the influence of a 
greater cold; of supplying them with 
continual moisture; of preventing a 
great number perishing, and still more 
from languishing; and, consequently, 
of imparting more strength and vigour 
to vegetation. It appears, then, that 
we tay explain a part of the influence 
snow has upon vegetation, without 
having recourse to the salts or uitre 
which itis satd to contain, but which 
analysis and experiments have proved 
do not exist. It has also been de- 
monstrated by experiment, that snow is 
oxygenated with water; that, in the 
germination of seeds in particular, the 
presence and contact of oxygen are al- 
solutely necessary for the plant to ex- 
pand ; and that, in proportion to the 
abundance of oxygen, the more rupidly 
the seeds will grow. : 

* Most plants, permitted to attain their 
perfect maturity, shed on the earth a 
part of their seeds, which, thus abandon- 
ed and exposed to the action of cold, 
are covered and preserved by the snow. 
At the same time they find, in the 
water the snow produces by melting, 


expand, and to augment the umber of 
plants that cover the surface of the eartb. 

‘A very considerable number of the 
plants we have the art of appropnatisg 
for our nourishment and wants, ae 
sown from the end of September to the 
end of December. Several of then 
germinate before the cold commences 
its influence upon them, aad changes 
the principle of their life. ‘The snow 
which covers the rest, acting on ther 
germs by oxygenation, compels them 
to reward the trouble of the farmer and 
gardener, and multiply the quantity of 
useful productions. 

* The influence of snow on vegetation 
cannot be better summed up, than by 
saying that, in the first place, It protec 
the plantsand the seeds from the violence 
of the frost; in the second, furnishes 
them with a continual moisture ; and 
in the third, makes a greater number of 
seeds to germinate.’ 


No more our park-like fields display 
The beauties of their summer day ; 

No more the trees their foliage fling, 
Redundant o’er the crystal spring ; 

No morc, in rich Mosaic spread, 

The spotted cowslip waves its head 

O’er violets sweet of devpest blue, 

And strawberry-cups half filled with des; 
Nor where the broom hangso’'er the rill, 
Up springs the go!den daffodil. 

How different now the cherished scene ! 
Now the pale snow so pure, so sheen, 
Cold winding sheet of nature, throws 
Below, around, its sad repose ; 

Swollen, dark aud stained, and half congealed, 
A sullen sound the waters yicld ; 
Thestately elms damp, mossy, brown, 
Rude skeletons of beauty, frown ; 

And ciouds, by no bright sunbeam broke, 
Seem one dull canopy of smoke. 
Ifaught remain of loveliness, 

Of summer’s charm in winter's dress, 
Tis in those lightsome shrubberies seen, 
Where the young fir’s undying green 
Peeps out the cumbering snow betweca , 
Tis in those laurels bright and bare, 
Shaking their stainless load in air; 

Tis in those shining hollies found, 

With coral berries studded round ; 

And those proud oaks, upon whose breas! 
The saffron leaves still love to rest. 

And there is something too of brightness 
In that smooth piain's unsullied whiteness 
That tires the eye, yet soothes the soul 
With its unstained, unbroken whelc. 
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The inclemency of the season now tame and fearless, he was destroyed by 
compels the numerous tribes of birds to a cat.’ 

quit their retreats in search of food. The 
redbreast (sylvia rubeculu), the only 
bird that confides in man, begins to 
sing. Of the docility of the robin we 
have a pleasing instance given by Miss 
Charlotte Smith, ‘Two years ago,’ 
says she, ‘towards the close of the 
month of August, a robin frequented 
the drawing-room at B., and became 
30 the course of the winter so tame, that 
@s soon as the windows were epen in 
the morning he used to coine in, and 
seemed to consider it as his domicile, 
though he always roosted among the 
shrubs near the window. On being 
called, he readily made his appearance, 
and used to sit and sing at the back of os 

a chair, or on the piano forte. He was DESCRIPTION OF FOREST TREES. 
@ Constant attendant at the breakfast 


wtb, and expected 10 be fed lke a mt rsiving our aden tives drip 
domestic animal; for when we went which cannot fuil tobe acceptable, considering 
out for a few days, he resorted to the the limited knowledge usually pomessed by young 
offices, and followed the Servants into Persons, and, indeed, by most people, of some of 
the larder. My pretty robin, however, ‘¢uoblest ornaments of rural scenery. 

wasa very Turk in disposition, and 

would suffer no brother near the throne; 
for he drove away, with every mark of 
resentinent, any of his compatriots, who 
during the bard weather showed any 
inclination to share the advantages le 
had appropriated to himself ; of which 
indeed he seemed to feel all the value, 
for, as winter advanced, he became go 


From snowy plains, and icy sprays, 

From moonicss nights, and syniess days, 

Welcome, poor bird! I°l) cherish thee : 

I Jove thee, for thou trastest me, 

Thrice welcome, helpless, panting guest ! 

Fondly DH warm thee in my breast :— 

How quick thy little heart is beating ! 

As if its brother flutterer greeting. 

Thou need'st not dread a captive’s doom ; 

No! freely flutter round my room ; 

Perch on my lute’s remaining string, 

And sweetly ofsweet summer sing. 

That note, that summer note, I know; 

It wakes, at once, and soothes my woe, 

I see those woods, I see that stream, 

I see,—ah, still prolong the dream ! 

Still, with thy song, those scenes renew, 

Thongh through my tears they reach my view. 
Grchame. 


From Time's Telescope. 


Below me trees unnumbered rise, 

B:aunfal in various dyes ; 

The g:oomy pine ; the poplar, blue ; 

The yellow beech; the sable yew; 

The slender fir that taper grows; 

‘The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs. 

Dyer. 

Axper (betulaalnus. )—The common 


alder appears generally as ashrub: it 


familiar as to sit and sing on my daugh- 
ter’s shoulder, and appeared to have 
totally lost all the apprehensions of a 
wild bird. If he chose to go out, in- 
stead of beating himself against the 
window, he sat on the edge of the frame 
till it was opened for him ; or taking an 
Opportunity when the door was Open, 
he flew through 
through the passages, till he found bis 
Way out. He was a great favourite ag 
wellin the kitchen, as in the parlour : 
and it was with general regret, that 
early in the spring he was missed, aod 
never returned. Had he retired to 
build, as robing are said to do, in woods 
and copses, he would not have gone 


the green-house or 


will, however, erow to a considerable 
tree forty feet in height. The leaves 
are of a dark green colour, and a round 
ish figure, resembling those of the hazel. 
The bark is blackish ; in old trees, full 
of clefts; the wood red and brittle. ‘I'he 
wood of the alder is valuable for piles, 
pipes, pumps, sluices, and in geoeral, for 
all works intended to be constantly un- 
der water, It is said to have been used 
under the Rietto at Venice; and we 
are told that the morasses about Vienna 
were piled with it, in order to lay the 
foundations for building upon; in 
Flanders and Holland it is raised ia 
abundance for this purpose, 

The alder-wood serves, also, many 


far from the house, around which there domestic and rural purposes, as for 


were so many thickets and shrubs, and 
where itis probable he was bred. It is 


therefore most likely, that, being so 
Atacxeum. Vol. 4. 


cart-wheels, spinning-whecls, — milk- 
vesseis, bowls, syoons, trenchers, &ce.&e. 
The roots and kucts furnish a beautiful 
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veined wood for cabinets. ‘The Scotch 
Highlanders often make chairs of it, 
~ which are very bandsome, and thecolour 
of mahogany. The wood which has 
lain in bogs is black, like ebony. It is 
very generally planted for coppice-woed, 
to be cut down every ninth or tenth 
year for poles; and the branches make 
good charcoal, particularly used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. The 
bark is used by dyers, tanners, and 
leather-dre-sers; also, by fishermen 
for their nets. The Laplanders chew 
the bark. The alder mekes good 
hedges by the sides of streams and 
ditches. 

This common aquatic is seldom 
mentioned by the poets. Virgil tells 
us (Georg. 11. 110,) that in * boggy 
marshes alders spring.” He gives it the 
epithet of procera, ‘tall;’ and in Ecl, 
x. 74, takes notice of its quick growth, 
ia an uncommon compenison : 


Gallus, for whom my friendship hourly spreads 
Swift as green alders shoot when spring its influence 
sheds. 
The same poet represents the alder 
as the material of which the first boats, 
or rather canoes, were made, 


Asn (fraxinus excelsior.)—The ash 
tree delights ina rich hght soil, and 
attains its greatest height at the age of 
fifty years. Although it also grows in 
wet and loose grounds, yet, when reared 
in these, its wood becomes less firm and 
durable. It prospers remarkably well 
on a white calcareous soil, and is also 


Dramatic— The Sea-Scrpent ; or Harlequin Yankee. 
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frequently found in a thriving state near 
brooks and rivulets. The leaves of the 
ash appear late, and fall early; it is 
therefore unfit to be planted for protec- 
tion or ornament. Its timber ranks 
nextin value to theoak. The wood 
es the uncommon property of 
sing almost uniformly good, whether 
of young or old trees. It is bard, tough, 
and much used in making the different 
implements of husbandry, but partico- 
larly for hop-polea Its ashes afford 
very good potash; and the bark is 
employed in tanning calf-skins. 
The light, graceful foliage of the ash 


adds much to the beauty of landscape. 


It is found most in the woods, and very 
often among the ruins of some castle or 
abbey—(in the pave of the chapel, 
perhape,) and on loose slaty rocks. 
Within the sheltered eentre of the aisle, 

Beneath the Ash whoee growth romantic spreads 
Its foliage, trembling o'er the funera! pile, 

And all around a deeper darkness sheds. 

In the church of Ross, constantly 
used for public worship, igan ash which 
bas insinuated itself into a corner of 
the buildiog: it still grows and flour- 
ishes, 

The seeds of the ash, borne along 
by the wind, are variously scattered, 
and thus account for our findisg this 
tree in such peculiar situations. A 


plantation of these trees, when proper'y 
managed, seldom fails to prove of great 
advantage to the owner, on account of 
the underwood, which is fit to be cut 
every eight or ten yeurs. 


THE DRAMA. 


From the European Magazine, October, 1818. 


Surrey Treatre, Sept. 5. 

PANTOMIME intended for the ex- 

A hibition of some American sccuery, en- 
titled * The Sea Serpent ! or, Harlequin Yan- 
hee ,” was performed for the first Gime to- 
night. Its story consists in the enchantment 
of a young female, who is betrothed to a na- 
tive chief, and who is guarded by an immense 
eassnake; tothe fury of which after her lover's 
{mprudent loss of the tal,sman,intended for her 
deliverance, und her own retusal of a Jover 
rovided for her by her enchanter, they are 
Fore devoted. Onondago has aiready been 
devoured, and Squinacovsla is expecting the 
same fate, when’tiie kind fairy of the talis- 
wan appears, and after deciaring that they 


shall wander until it is again recevered, 
changes her to Columbine, and restores her 
lover inthe form ot Harlequin. The asual 
pantomimic adventurcs then commence, 
whereio much mirth, beagteful sceners, and 
good mechanism are displayed g till at length 
the magic tomahawk is regained, and the en- 
chanters who were disguised as the Lover, 
Pantaloon, and Cluen, become the prey of 
theSea Snake. This pantomime, excited 
much well-merited applause. 
Covent Garven, Oct. 20. 

Proor Presuuprivs, or the Abbey of Same 
Marco.—-We consider it as proof presump- 
tive of bad taste to produce dramas of this 
mongrel sort, though the present us likely 
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enough to serve its turn for a nine-days gap- 
ing-stock, and then descend into that vault 
where the stock pieces are not kept. The 
fable had already been berrowed from the 
French by Mr. Dibdin, who christened it the 
“‘Invisible Witness, or Chapel in the 
Wood.’’—-In Paris it was considered as an 
attempt to elevate the Affair of Fualdesa lit- 
tle upon tragic stilts ; what it is in London 
our readers may fudge from the plot, which 
we conscientiously copy fiom the daily pa- 


pers: 
It commences with ancigt of atrecity, 
which a variety of circu jtances seem to 
rove has been committed | ~ “aea who are 
Tpnocent, -facf 18 perpetrated mar the 
te sf Marco. Just at this time, Ernes- 

+ S , 63 
ne seeks the ruins, to meet Pinancio, to 
whom she is secretly married. Her child 
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nies her, and she witnesses the act 
eid bag the affliction to know her brothet 
Alberto is the accomplice of the assassin, 
Romani, the murderer, finding she isin pos- 
session of his secret, demands her hand ia 
marriage, hoping thus to bind her to eternad 
sileace. Her father consents, but she anni- 
hilates the hopes of Romani by avowing het 
marriage. He then threatevs to put her child 
to death if she betrays him. Her nasband is 
suspected of the murder, and, during bis ex- 
amination, Romani, seeming to fondle her 
child, continually threatens Oy his gestares 
to destroy it if she discloses what she kaows, 
In the end, the child is snatched from bim—- 
the truth is discovered--- Alberto dies of an- 
guish and remorse, and Romani is reserved feos 
public justice. 


——————————————————————————————————_ 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Monthly ‘fagazines, November, 1816. 


Ly Ges West, the respectable Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academny, is 
engaged in completing some unfinished 
pictures in the Queen's Library at the 
palace in St. James's Park. 

THE HOLY CITY. 

A traveller recently returned from 
Syria, relates that the city of Jerusalem 
13 now in the most deplorable state. Its 
population scarcely amounts to 12,000 
inhabitants, who mostly profess the 
Mahometan religion. The Turkish 
soldiers of the garrison are in possession 
of the kevs of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
allow no one to enter who does not 
pay beforehand for his admission. 
Every stranger is obliged to give 18 
francs for every visit he pays to the sa- 
cred tomb. The sight of Jerusalem in 
our days recals to mind the most terri- 
ble prophecies of Jeremiah. It is even 
deserted by the traveller, either through 
diminution of faith, or dread of the 
persecutions of the Mussulmen. 

New method of ascertaining Charac- 
ters by the Hand Writing,—Nosce le 
tpsum— Know yourself, says an ancient 
Philosopher; but our modern Philoso- 
phers Gave abandoned this task for the 
sake of knowing other people. This, 
without contradiction, is the most 
difficult of all studies, and one which 
has from time immemorial formed a 
subject for the meditation of Physiolo- 
gists. Some have hoped to gain their 


object by observing the features, and 
others by examining the protuberances 
of the cranium. But among these 
systematizers, there is one deserving of 
particular notice. He declares that he 
can discover the temper and habits of 
any individual bv a mere sight of his 
hand-writing: relying on the authority 
of some accidental success, he requires 
only to see a note to be enabled to 
Pronounce ano opinion on the character 
of the writer. 

The father of our young Philosopher 
left him a considerable fortune; but, 
that he might devote himself entirely to 
his favourite study undisturbed by 
domestic cares, he determined to marry, 
and to consiga the management of his 
property to a man of business. He 
could find no difficulty in fixing his 
choice in either of these two delicate 
cases: for he possessed an infallible 
security against being deceived. He 
mighthave married mostadvantageously, 
in point of fortune ; but, contrary to all 
expectation, he made choice ofa young 
lady with whom he was entirely unac- 
quainted ; but he had seen a letter 
addressed by her to one of his friende, 
He admired the beauty ef the haod- 
writing. The regularity aod delicate - 
turning of the letters bespoke gentleness 
and equality of temper. She was 
exactly the woman to whom he wished 
to be united. He had never seen her, 


but he asked her in marriage, aad of- 


| 
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tained herhand. With regard to the 
Steward, his choice was determined by 
observing that his hand-writing was 
regular and well proportioned ; this 
man, said he, must possess order and 
method. He immediately resigned to 
him the entire control of bis affairs, and 
thus freed from all earthly troubles he 
gave himself wholly up to study. 

But, alas! his happiness was not of 
long duration. At the conclusion of a 
year, harrassed by the pettish temper of 
his better half, he was obliged to ob- 
tain a separation from her. It was 
necessary to provide a suitable settle- 
ment for his wife, but he gave himself 


no concern on that point, leaving it to 


the probity of his methodical Steward. 
What was his astonishment on finding 
that his confidence had been abused, 
and that the honest Steward had 
borrowed money on his security, 
mortgaged the rents of his farms, and 
left him on tbe brink of ruin. One of 
his friends, whose hand-writing bad 
never inspired him with any favourable 


Opinion, on learning this two-fold mis- 


fortune, came to offer him all the service 
in his power. You see, said the friend, 
that your system is not quite infallible, 
and that you have been deceived on 
two important points. Yes, replied 
our Philosopher, very cooll y,—but the 
exceptions prove the rule. 

Butts, &c.—It was stated last ‘week 
in the journals, that a person was, by an 
accident, :killed on the spot, which had 
go much affected his wife, who was a 
witness to the fatal catastrophe, that it 
was doubtful whether she would sur- 
wive her husband!!! A Gentleman 
to whom this blunder was shewn, obser- 
ved that all the absurdly penned notices 
of deaths inthe newspapers arose from 

eople wriling their own obituaries ! 

The following was pointed out in 
the Times of Monday as an example 
of these ridiculous compositions : 

“ Drep.—On the 2tst, at Rich- 


mond, Mr. Wm. Henry Wall, aged 21, - 


arare example of youth: to eulogise 
his virtues would but emanate from his 
goodness ; the memory of so worthy a 
young man will be long lamented by all 
who knew him.” 

A Mayor of Oxford (who had not 
been a Member of the University,) 


Fvor. 4. 


amongst other good things, once re- 
plied thus. to the question of what he 
had been doing that morning ? ** I first 
went to swear in . prostitutes for the 
militia, then took a ride as far as the 
obstucle (the Obelisk,) and came home 
in a decanter.” 

A person, below the middle stature, 
observed, he could boast of two nega- 
tive qualificat’ ons, viz, that he never 
wore a great d:oat. nor even lay long 
in bee. 

A woman, probably decayed in ber 
intellect, stopped a divine in the streets: 
ofthe metropolis, with this salutation : 
« There is co truth in the land, Sir! 
there is no truth in the land!” * Then 
you do not speak truth, good woman, 
replied the clergyman. “ Ob! yes, I 
do,” returned she, hastily. ° Then 
there is truth in the land,’ rejoined he, 
as quickly. 

The Princes of Brunswick were, 
from their very early years, boys of 
what the French call, ¢res grande esper- 
ance. Yt was from about the age of 
eight till twelve they were in England 
for their education, One day, tbe 
younger, Prince William, bad been 
mimicking several persons remarkable 
for their eccentricity 6f speech, when 
the elder, Prince Charles, hoy-like, 
began to copy his brother, but in a very 
awkward manner. His tutor checked 
him, observing, the talent was natyral 
in his brother, but absurd in himself, 
when the Prince pettishly replied, «| 
know it is natural in William ; he was, 
as you say, born an ape !” 

SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANTES. 

Captain F. I. Thomas, R. N. bas ia- 
vented a life-boat (to pull and sail atthe 
average rate) with three keels ; the two 
outer support the bilge, and will prevent 
the vessel from upsetting of sinking.— 
Captain Thomas intends making eXxperi- 
ments with his boat during his stay at 
Portsmouth. Ps 

A new method of shoeing horse's has 
been introduced. It consists of two 
pieces joined by a binge, which is de- 
fended by a strong steel-headed rivet, 
and by adapting itself to the ex pansion 
of the foot, is intended to prevent coas 
traction. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


SOMNIUM JUCUNDISSIMUM. 
BY MR. THOMAS PARK. 


—— Oh ! too transcendent vision, 
To sorrows Phantom-peepled elumber given. 
LORD BYRON. 


@ WEFT was the dream that cheer’d me 
yesternight: 
2 thought an arm of strength was plac’d near 
mine, 
Form'd with a symmetry that seem’d divine, 
¥et lifeless, and’as pallid to the sight 


As clay-cold corse. The hand was open 


quite: 
And I perceived within its hollow palm 
A wound, that testified some deadly barm 
Had hapt its Owner. Soon, to my delight, 
le fingers, moving, grasp’d my arm around, 
And gently drew ine upward from the 
ground ; 
And, as I rose, how heavenly was the joy 
That did my visiouar thought employ, 
for I soon found (aud blessed be the sign!) 
[t was a Saviour's hand that grapple 


“2 


mine. 
ERED 


*e° The following beautifal lines were written by 
the late Mr. Hastings,® on his passage froin India 
to England, in 1785. 


) Imitation of the Otium Divos of 
HORACE. 


moe ease the harassed seamen prays, 
When equinuctial tempests raise 
The Cape's surrounding wave ; 

When hanging o'er the reef he hears 

The craching mast, and sces or fears 
Beneath his watery grave. 


For ease the slow Mahratta spoils, 
And hardier Seik erriutic toils, 
While both their ease forego 3 
For ease, which neither gold can bu : 
Nor robes, nor gens, which oft belie 
The cover’d heart, bestow. 


For neither gold nor gems combin'd 
Can heal the son! or suffering mind. 

Lo! where their owner lies : 
Peres’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
, Round the gay ceiling flies. ; 


He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
The lands hi: father held before, 
is of true bliss possess’d : 
Let but his mind aufetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise, as well as blest. 


i 


°* Warren Hastings, Esq. died August 22d, 


1818, aged 86 years. 


No fears his peace of mind annoy, 

Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 
Which labour’d years have won ; 

Nor pack’d committees break his rest, 
or avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun. 


Short is our span ; then why enga 
n schemes for which man’s transient age 
Was ne’er by fate design’d ? 
Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand ? 
bat wanderer from his native land 
EF’er left himself behind ? 


The restless thought and wayward will, 
And discontent attend him still, 
or quit him while he lives : 
At sea, Care follows in the wind 3 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the post-boy drives, 


He who would happy live to-day 

Must laugh the Present ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come ; 

For come they will, or soon or late, 

Since mix’d at best is man’s estate, 
By Heaven’s eternal doom. 


To ripen’d age Curve liv'd renown’d 
With Jacks enrich’d, with honours crown’'d, 
His valour’s well-earn’d meed. 
Too long, alas! he liv’d to hate 
His eavied lot, and died too late, 
From life’s oppression freed. 


An earlier death was Evttorr's doom ; 
I saw hiso cning virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold, 
Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 
Record his bame, "midst hordes unknewa, 
Unknowing what it told, 


To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give 

I wish they may, in health to live, 
Herds, tlocks, and fruitful fields; 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine ; 

With these the Mase, already thine, 
Her present bounty yields. 


For me, O Snore, I only claim, 
To merit, not to seek for, fame, 
The good and just to please ; 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heaven's choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease, 


e 
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THE SHEPHERD’S8 INVOCATION TO 
SPRING. 

By the Author of * the Novice of St. Clare.’ 

Lovet Nymph, with eening eye, 

Why delay thy coming, why ? 

Haste, oh | haste, and let thy feet 

Wander by my shaded seat : 

Lightly trip beside my cot, 

Dance along each well known spot ; . 
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And where’er thy footsteps tread, 
See the lowly flow’ rets spread. 
Twined iv thy yellow hair, 

Bring the daisy, fresband fairs 
While thine eye, of matchless hue, 
Mocks the violet so blue, 

Sweet the rose npon thy cheek 

More than morta} grace shall speak 3 
While thy parted lips exhale, 

Allthe pe: fume of the gale. 

Come, oh! come, and let me see, 
Joy. aud hope, and peace, with thee. 
Let thy glance, with 1 fe dsvine, 

O’er my precincts meekly shine 5 
Haste, oh! hasten to the how’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r, 
Sport amid the lucid tide, 

See the meadowsin their pride, 
Mark the lambkins in their play : 
Come, thoa lov’d one, come away. 
Natare’s choristers advance, 

Crliling to the jocund dance 3 

hear their voices asCicy rise, 
Mailing sweet the vaulted skies $ 
Mbethd Earth.,...she waits like me, 
See, she longs, she pants for thee. 
Come, oh ! come then, balmy Spring, 
All thy beauties hither bring ; 

Come and grace this lov’d retreat, 
Come and share avy rustic seat; 
Come, oh! come, w-t all thy charms, 
Come,and bless thy lover's arms. 
Think not time nor summer's ray 


** Shall my passion melt away, 


Or that antamn’s yellow hair 

éWill to me seem bright or fair. 
Thou art as the op’ning day, 

Wummer sets in Aatumn’s ray 3 

* Hope of bliss thy glances cast, 
Summer smiles when thoe art past. 
Fair isautamo w:th her (rain, 
Sweeping o'er the loaded plain 5 
Fair the crewded board she brings, 
And fresh the fruitage of her springs, 
Fair is Auturan, bat her charms 
Soon are lost in Wnter’s arms. 
Promis’d hope, tiny jays, my fair, 
Sweet as roses in the air, 
Haste, then hasten to my bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow'r. 


nas 


From the Panorama, New £818. 


ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL 
OY. 


BY J. W. LAKE. 


SA W thee, swect Boy, in the blush of thy 
J yonth, 
Like ‘n flower in its loveliness blowing, 
All brightin the beaming and beanty of truth, 
And thine eye in its innocence glowing. 


I saw thee-—nor thought in the bue of that 
wreath 
Which the rose and the lily had wove, 
On .by fair badding cheek the foul mildew 
“of death 
Would blight the fond premise of love. 


Llow’d thee. sweet Boy, for inthee were en- 


Tin 
What nfy youth and my promise had 
known, 
Ere ing:attade rose, like the dark desart 
wi 
Ere Misery made me her own. 


— 
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Then peace tothy spirit, a8 spotless and sweet 
As this tear of sincerity given 3 

Then peace tothy spirit, again weshall meet, 
Swect Boy, in yon beautiful Heaven. 


a a 


From the Gentleman's Magaziae. 


Mg. Ursav, Taunton, dug. 2. 


Mr. Jackson having complained, in his last 
Lecture, that n+ person had been foand te 
celebrate Sie H. Davy’s triamph over the 
Fire emp: which had been <o destructive 
to Miners before the invention of his Safe- 
ty Lamp, I have been induced to make the 
Bltawing dramatic sketch. 

Yours, &c. LYCHNOPRORUS. 


CENE---A Coal Mine that has not heen 
entered since the great explosion, A.D. 
1754.—-Firne Damp seated in a massy elbow 
chair, with h.s hands ia his pockets; a white 
night-cap cousiderably sviled, on his head, 
and, to all appearance frightened out of bw 
wits. 

Carhnrets, &c. &c. stand around at re- 
spectful distances, bat none of them visible 
by reason of Prtca-DARKYEss. 

Frre Damp rises and takes a toro—(not 
only revolving on his own axis, bat with @ 
mutual revolation among his particles), he 
solitoquizes after the magner of Comedians. ° 


aba pwho claim these mansions as mg 

td, 

Quit my domains, and abdicate my throne 

‘Before’ tis upstart mortal, who would be 

Prince of the Air, and govern even me? 

Shall he, another Tamerlane, confine =~ 

Me, the illu-trieus Monarch of the Mine; 

And miaxe the object of his barbarous@age 

A poor, insulted prisoner in a cage ? 

A stave -- a paltry instrument of his —_ 

Shall I disgrace my ancestors for this ? 

Give up my empire aod ex:stence too 

To feed his Lamp ? no---be-n me if I do—- 

My Royal father (bleasings on bis head) 

Exploded now and number’d with the dead, 

Maintain’d his honour with his latest breath, 

pieates through life, and desperate in 
eath. 

When dire Cowsustion ventur'd to attack 

These Rah regions, how he drove bim 
AC Keo 

Destroy'd---annihilated---pat him out, 

And slew his comrades in the general rout. 

He died---bat ev’n in death his glory rose, 

He sis like Samson, with his slaughter’d 
ors. 

Born at that moment io his watery grave—- 

Not yet a gas---an embryo tn the wave-—- 

I well remember w:tn what joy I view'd 

Our royal cavern with their bodies str-w'd. 

Dimpling ft smil’d to catch the widows’ tear, 

The orphans’ moan was music to my ¢a | 

Each lengthen’d sigh--each agonizing ~:. oan 

J mock’d with hollow murmurs of my 01.9, 

And joy'd to think that, one day, decompos’d, 

No more by liquid particles enclos'd, 

I too might emulate my father’s death, 

And slay my thousands with my parting 

breath. 

Now, now, alas! sad rumodrs reach my ars, 

Destroy my rest, and fil) my soul with fears. 

But AtMospaeric, my goad friend, arrives, 

And with bis presence sick’ning hope revives. 


fver. 4 4. 
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( Enter ArwospuEric out of breath. ) 


Good Atmospheric !--T am glad thou’rt come, 
I want tia news-and dust thon bring me 
some 


CAtuosParnic sighs—-but is manifestly una- 
ble to speak. ) 

Ob! how I envy thee-—the light-wing’d 
breeze 

Bears thee aloft o’er continents and SAS ; 

Wo bonds confine thee---thou art free to rove 

The peifasyd garden and the spicy grove, 

Steal odours from Hywettus, and then sail 

To shed the fragrance over Tempe’s vale ; 

To sip at will the pearly dews of night, 

Or bask and wanton ia the solar light ; 

Or faint and scorch’d. beneath the fervid 
beam, 

To sweep the surface of the ri pling stream. 

Ob how 1 envy thee---debarr'd the light, 

And fix’d forever in eternal night, 

I know no Change : for should [ quit my 


place, 
And seek for freedom in the realms of space, 
If dire Combustion meet me, how could I, 
Unmix’'d and wncompress'd, the fiend defy ? 
Or, toe mach mix’d,aitho’ the fiend I iniss’d, 
Diluted, dissipated, I should not exist. 


¢ ATwospreEnic with cagerness---but evidently 


scarcely recovered from a stale of exhaus- 
tion. ) 


No more, my friend-—I cannot stay to hear-- 
Arm with dispatch---the enemy is near--- 
Swift he approaches---even while ] speak, 
Trembling, I hear his dirty basket creak--- 
¢ comes—-the Magic Lantern I discern 3 
Now, fire and fury—blaze, blow up,and burn, 


( Enter Sir Huseury Davv with a Sufety 
amp in one hand, and Neteman’s Blow Pine 
tn the other. )\—-Fine Da MP makes an attack 
} the Lamp, but the retreat of bis forces be- 
ofRas fast as they come to the attack, 
he is troyed hy inches. Inthe course of 
the stragyle he utters many exclamations, but 
nove of them reducible to writing. What 
remains of him, Sir HumPary compresses 
into his Blow Pine, and sends 0)) from it a 
sk v-rocket of ignited plating. On seeing the 
signal, old King Coat, comes forward from 
the back of the stagy, where he has been cone 
Gaed by the UsUrpEere--He com: limerts the 
Hero ov his victory, aod is in turn congraty- 
lated on his restoravon.---Sir Wuwpary 
uvites Him to dinners he courteously deciines 
the invitation, (evidestly mistaring him for 
the Duke of the Save Hane )-=--but ** culls for 
his fidlers threw s"--they play. The wiole 
Concludes with a grand dance of P.ick-axes 
and Shovels, SING inges 


Hurrah,---the Tyrant is dead, 
Davy hath slain him, aud cutoff his head 3 
avy hath slatn the Philistine at last, 
Aod Davy’s tucker shall bold bim rat. 
Larecunt omnes, * 
——— 


Prom the Uiterary Gazette, 
DESTRUCTION, 


JpEstRecti ON walksabroad---escap- 
ed the doom 
Wa-ch chaired him to Vesuvius’ fiery wou:h; 
Or, in the stunning Maelstroom’s black aDvsss 
2 OD the peak of Henmore’s precipice ; 
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Or, where the Desert’s whirlwind columns* 
roll; 7 

Or, to the ice-bergs crashing round the Pole; 

Or, on the dome which feels the earthquake 
shock ; 

Or, in the cloud that swathes the young 

Iroc 3 

Or,where the Rhetian avelanche had swell’d 

To Heaven-~suspended rather than upheld--- 

Far, far above the vallcy’s scene of rest—-- 

An Eagle hovering o'er the Ring-dove’s nest : 

With red, dilated eye, and monster form--. 

He follows close the Spirit of the storm-— 


. Who, like a wrathful seraph, rides the wind 


Jo awful beauty. Fell, nor far bebind, 
A hell-scaped, nameless, brood comes yelling 


on, 
Who blight whate’er they breathe or look 
upon. 
Some glare like beacons o’er the traubled 
tide--- 
Some start the timhers in the galley’s side-— 
Some sport in jiquid flame o’er sail and 
Maus(--- 
Some mutter hollow warnings in the blast--- 
Some fire the forest, some the heathy moun- 
fain-— 
Some hurl the hanging reek to cheak the 
fountain--- 
Some Inve the nighted traveller ta the Jake, 
Or plant his foot upon the startled spake—. 
Some ep the root-tree o'er the antient hall, 
And crush the social circle in its fall : 
Even wile arouad the blazing hearth theg 
press 
And pity those at sea, or shelterless { 
Each plies bis deuwn task ere night be 
dour—- 
For well they know they must nat meet the 
Suns 
Whilst Nature sobs, convalsed, o'er field and 
' flood 
To mark her Spring thus blighted in the 
bud! 
Heaven ! in thy mercy soothe Her wild dis- 
tress, 
Whose babes, perchance, this night are fath- 
erless ; 
If any fall, to guilt decree its fate-— 
Nor Irave the leving heart all de-olate ! 
Blast with thy withering trown his cursed 
Career, 
The perjured Murderer, the Mutineer : 
Let not that wretci fold wife or infantmore, 
Whose gold is alchymised from Africk’s 
gore: 
Lanch tiy red arrow at the pirate’s deck, 
Nor leave, for hope, the remrant of a wreck, 
On these thy violated laws resent-~ 
Ub ! spare the Weak, and slicld the innocent! 
LUaTACcE. 


—————— 


* “* We werehere at once surprised and 
terrified by a sight surely the most magnifi- 
cent in the world: in that vast expanse ot de- 
sert, from W. and to NW, of US, We saw a 
nnmber ot prodigious pillars of sand at vitler- 
ert distances, at tines Inuving With great ce- 
lerity, at others stalking with inajestic slow- 
hess ; at intervals we thought they were Cai 
ing ina very few moments to overwhelm us, 
and small quantities of sand did acttesty 
more than once reach us: again they would 
retreat, so as to be almost out of sight, tae ir 
tops reaching to the very clouds."'s-- BRUCE. 

See Southey’s * Thalaba.” Book LV. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


FRIENDSHIP, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Crarnacters---4 Venetian and a Turk. 
Scene-—- The Rialto at Venice. 


VENETIAN. 

Sore e Wiis thou art far, remember— 
Not that I did anclench thy gall- 

ing chains, 

Nor made my gold thy freedom’s talisman, 

Nor that I gave thee to thy friends again--- 

A map who lov'd thee pot, even for his whim, 

Or the world’s praise, or to atone to heaven, 

By doing good to one, far thousands wroug’d, 

Might do yet more than so--- 

Remember, 

That I did break the chains within my breast 

Which held thee captive there--- 

That I paid dowao a ransom from that mine, 

A bleeding beart, 

More precious, and more dear to part withal, 

Than that which blush’d in Opbir's ycllow 


veins-— 

That I, ia yielding thee unto thy friends, 
Do leave myself most friendless-— 
Farewell---remember this / 


TURK. 


Believe me, brave Italian ! 
1 never felt so deep a troable here-— 
No, not when first I left my father’s house 
fo boyhood—-shuddering, when the hills 
above 
Oar home became invisible, as if 
‘Phe very air breath'd strange and careless 
_ onme 3 
Nay, nor when 
(Upon the Adriatic’s lubric wave) 
‘Ty stately gallies forced me to exchange 
The hope of conquest for captivity-—- 
For now fT part with that I hold more dear! 
By heaven, thy name shall glow, deep char- 
acter’d 
Upon my heart, between the burning words 
(Of which the slave and captive only feel 
The thrilling meaning) Home and Liberty !--- 
We shall not meet again. 


VENETIAN. 


Not here--but what a dull onmeaning thing 

This life would be, and what a blank hereafter, 

Were those we love, ard those that love us, bat 

The visions ofan hour! men’s creeds nay jar-- 

So chords do on a lute, yet every chord 

Can pitch its proper tone to heaven, and there 
Forgetful if they differed on the way) 
winbrace, like reconciled Friends, in harmo- 


ny--- 
Then we shal! meet again ! 


TURK. 

Plead for him, Mahomet! grant, Alla, grant, 
He dreams not all tuo fond)y ; 

For thy sake 

I here renounce that tenet of my creed, 
Whose churlish limitation would debar 

Alt Christians from our Paradise--- 

Would we might meet hereafter ! 


VENETIAN. 


Aye, aye, we must! 
I would shrink baca trom the bright valves 
of heaven, 
Tho’ borne by Angels thither, were mine eyes 
In their inquiry thro’ its haze of glory 
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To meet but strangers there ! 
O, | would hang my head most sorrowful, 
Aad think on them, Earth’s woe-worn wan- 


derers, 
Whom I had smil’d and wept with —pnay, 
would sue 
To have my griefs again — 
(And I have had oo niggard share, God 
knows !) 
To feel the balm of nataral sympatby 
Which many a good Samaritan still pours 
Into the wounds of bruised hearts—-altho’ 
The Priestand Levite pass o’ th’ other side.— 
Behold thy galley ! 
Like a constrained bird it flaps its wings, 
As tho’ it felt impatience : 
Away---I will not hold thee langer-—go ! 
The gale blows fresh, and from the top-mast 


head 
Doth make the striped and gaady penpant 
int 
Tts shiveri finger tow rds the orient--- 
Look, ‘tis thy laud it poiats to ! 


TORK. 


Nay, let me case my heart before I go— 

One word, one brief word more—'twill be 
the Jast! 

O, I shall tame my fierce-brow'd countrymen 

To gentleness, when that I tell them all 

Thy kindness to a conquer'd enemy !— 

That thou didst take from my indignant lip 

The bitter cup of bondage--- 

That thou didst draw me tothy bosom then—- 

I---I who had been an adder to thy race--- 

Nor dreaded, when thy warmth of heart bad 
thaw'd 

The torpor of degraded slavery, lest I 

Should but revive to sting thee! Tell me bow 

1 best may give assurance that thy love 

Is not abused---lavizh'd on a cold 

And cunning villain? 

For, tho’ as well might an insolvevt wretch 

Make protter of his bond for trusted gold, 

I yet would prove---and yet, 1 woald oot 

PUVE--- 
For thou must be as | amere J could ! 


VENETIAN. 
The doing of kind deeds, if mine be such, 
Even like the Poets’ songs, reward them- 
selves; 
But if indeed thou owest aught to heaven-— 
Sure there be Christian captives in thy land 
Who corse the hour their mothers travail’d 
fur them--- 
Whose Jimbs are cicatriced with bloody 
stripes 
That wearaway the seams of honest wounds -— 
Plead, O plead fur these ! 
Mercy to one anuther cancels best 
Our debts to bim who moulded haman 
hearts—- 
Adieu.--- 
TURK. 


O, let a burning madness 
Melt every dear impression kinder fates 
Have sealed upon my brain, when I forget 
How much I owe thee | could I prove 

false, 

Our holy Prophet (throned in Paradise) 
Had deep deep cause to torn aside and blush 
That Christians only could be geocrous + 
Farewell ! farewell! 


London, .fug. 1813. 
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REMARKS ON THE POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1818, 


EXTRACTED BROOM A MS. LETTER OF THE BARON VON LAUERWINEEL. 


4 hee manner in which you express 


by a higher standard than they might 


yourself concerning the poetry of otherwise have judged it necessary to 


Moore, is not unlike that which I have 
met with in many of your English jour- 
nals, and is withal sufficiently natural to 
a@ person of your age and habits. Like 
you I admire the lively and graceful 
genius of this man ;_ like you I appre- 
ciate the amiable temperament and dis- 
positions which lend a charm to his 
verses, more touching than any thing 
which liveliness, grace, and genius alone 
couldconfer; but I cannot consent fora 
moment toclass Mr. Moore with the great 
poets of England—no more can I per- 
suade myself that he is likely to go down 
to posterity as the national poet of Ire- 
land. Theclaim which has lately been 
set up for him is one of no trifling im- 
port. It would not only assign to bim 
a share of the same magnificent honours 
which have of right descended to Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Campbell, but min- 
gle with his laurels another wreath such 
as the grateful affection of your own 
country has already woven for Scott 
and Burns. The friends of Mr. Moore, 
or the admirers of his genius, have done 
mo service either to the poct or to his 
works by their injudicious praises and 
their extravagant demands. The only 
effect of their zeal is, to make reflective 
men try the productions of their idol 
2S) = s- AtHexecy. Yol. 4. 


apply. By rejecting, in bebalf of their 
favourite, the honours which we wil- 
lingly grant to a minor poet, they have 
compelled us to look at his productions 
with a severer eye, and to satisfy our- 
selves that he is by no means a great 
one. 

To tell you the truth, had Mr.Moore 
been a Frenchman or ao Italian, I am 
sorry to say it, had he been born a 
countryman of my own—had similar 
pretensions heen preferred in favour of 
similar productions among any other 
European people,—I know not that I 
should have been inclined to weigh 
them so scrupulously, or perhaps justi- 
fied in rejecting them so decidedly. ‘It 
is the helief ot the most orthodox di- 
vines, that the guilt of a careless Chris- 
tian is greater than that of an ignorant 
Heathen, even although the offences of 
the two men may have been externally 
and apparently alike. “* Of him to whom 
much is given the more shall be requir- 
ed.” I must do justice to your country 
even although it should be at the ex- 
pense of your favourite. The Enzlish 
poet who fails to be held great, chiefly 
because he chvoses not to be pure, falls 
a splendid sacrifice before the altar to 
which he was brought ao unacceptable 
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offering. Even genius will not save not spill. The muse which he has 
hin ; and yet the highest genius will do profaned asserts her privilege even in 
much. We listen with sorrow tothe her degradation. The sculptor or the 
pernicious sophisms, and gloomy des- painter may destroy his work, or, if it 
pondings, which deform and darken has parted from his hands, it may be 
the native majesty of Byron ; but hope veiled by its possessor ; but the impure 
and trust are mingled with our sorrow, poet has roused a demon which he has 
and we cannot suppose it would be no spell to lay. The foul spirit bas re- 
Jess than blasphemy to despair of such ceived wings with its evocation, and the 
a spirit. In Moore the redeeming unhappy sorcerer is doomed, wherever 
power is less. He possesses pot, what- he may go, to hear their infernal flap, 
ever his nobler brother may do, the and tread on the vestiges of their blight- 
charm which might privilege him to ing. Year after year may pass, and 
33 through the fre and be unsinged. repentance may sit in the place of vice, 
But the genius of a poet is estimated « pat tears which wash out guilt can't wash out 
by every man according to his own pri- shame ;” 
vate feeling, and it may therefore be as and Mr. Moore, when he is stretched 
well to lay it for a moment out of the upon the bed of death, will understand 
uestion.—Since the publication of what it was that troubled, with a ten- 
lla Rookh, the admirers of Moore fgld pang, the last agonies of Rochester. 
have chosen to talk as if his genius It had been well, however, if, when 
were of the first order, and yourself, | Mr. Moore learned to despise himself 
_ observe, are of the same way of think- for gross impurity, he had not stopped 
ing. On this point we are not likely half-way in his reformation. It bad 
to agree. But however wavering may been well, that instead of lopping off 
be the standard of some of the late ad- the most prominent branches, he had 
mirers of Mr. Moore, I well know that torn up the roots also, and for ever with- 
you at least will have no objections to ered the juices of hia tree of evil. Did 
try the monaLity of any poet by the he imagine that the harlot would punfy 
only standard which is unhanging and her nature by the assumption of a veil, 
unerring. Jf you find that the elements or that his ideas would be remembered 
of his elegant compositions are essen- with impunity, only because hi~words 
tially and hopelessly impure, you will might be recited without a blush? His 
have no hesitation in agreeing with me, muse has abused the passport, which 
that, whatever his original genius may hypocrisy or self-ignorance procured 
have been, the use to which he has ap- her; and they who adopt the sentiments 
plied it has taken from him all right to of the bard of the Melodies and Lalla 
the place, or the communion, of the Rookh, although indeed they need uot 
great poets of England. Tbat man be confounded with the disciples of 
must think lightly and erringly, who Little, must remain for ever unworthy 
douhts the eternal union of the high- and incapable of understanding or en- 
est intellect with the highest virtue. I joying those pure and noble thoughts, 
doubt not that I shall speedily bring which form the brightest ornament of 
you to be of the same mind with my- their productions, with whom Mr. 
self, respecting the tendency of Mr, Moore would fain have himself to be 
Moore's performauces ; and if you do associated. The whole straio of his 
go, you will, in the sequel, have less music is pitched upon too low a key. 
difficulty in embracing my opinion con- Ifbe never sinks into absolute pollution, 
cerning its inspiration also, neither dares he for a moment rise to 
Of the early productions, by which the the true sublime of purity. He writes 
name of this poet was rendered notori- for women chiefly, and woman is at all 
ous, [shall say nothing. He himself times his principal topic. How strange 
professes to be ashamed of them, and I that he should never have been able to 
doubt not the sincerity of bis ; ofes- flatter bis audience by diguifying bis 
sions. He is, moreover, sufficiently theme! How strange, that he, who 
punished by their existence. The poi- seems to understand so well every mi- 
son which he has once mingled he can- nor, superficial, transitory charm, should 
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manifest so total a blindness to the only 
charm which is deep and enduring—to 
that of which all the rest are but the 
images and shadows—to that for which 
no luxury a ar and no passion 
can atone. have heard your fair 
countrywomen warbling the words of 
Moore ; and from their lips what can 
appear unclean ? But in the retirement 
of the closet, and deprived of the pro- 
tection of their parity, the words were 
“weighed in the balance and fouod 
wanting.” Te sinless creatures that 
utter them cannot understand their 
meaning. Ido not wish to say that 
their meaning is any thing positively, 
expressly, necessarily bad. It is enough 
for my purpose that it is not Hepa 
and necessarily good. ‘The Epicurean 
tinge is diffused over the whole. The 
beautiful garlands which these chaste 
fingers handle have been gathered in 
the garden of the Sybarites. They 
shoald not twist them into their inno- 
cent locks—there is phrenzy in their 
odours. 

One of the chief distinctions between 
the poets of ancient and those of mod- 
ern times, consists in the wide difference 
which may be observed in their modes 
of representing the character and influ- 
ence of the female sex; and in no one 
point perhaps is the superiority so visi- 
bly on the side of the moderns. Of 
those modern poets, nevertheless, who 
have been contented with the praises of 
gayety, sprightliness, invention, and 
spontaneously disavowed every claim 
to the highest honours of their art, not 
a few have, from vice or affectation, 
dared, in scorn of their destiny, to re- 
vive in their strains the discarded impu- 
rity of their predecessors. It will be 
understood that I refer not to casual or 
superficial impurities merely, but to 
those which imply a complete and radi- 
cal pollution of all ideas conceroing the 
nature of the softer sex—a degradation 
of the abstract conception of their cha- 
racter, and of the purposes for which 
they have been created. This corrup- 
tion has entered into the composition of 
no poetry more deeply and essentially 
than into that of Moore. He never for 
8 moment contemplates them but with 
the eye of a sensualist. He has no 
capacity to understand such a character 
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as Imogen or Una. The smiles of 
which he loves to warble, are not those 
of the “ Unblenched Majesty” which 
Milton worshipped. ‘Their nature is 
sufficiently betrayed by the comipany in 
which he places them. Listen to the 
words which he has placed in the mouth 
of a dying poet—for even death, that 
awful moment in whose contemplation 
nature and religion teach the purest to 
tremble, is represented by this songster 
as the scene of calm and contented re- 
miniscences of sensual delights—ex- 
actly as if the mighty change were no- 
thing more than a revolution of corpo- 
real atoms, as if there were no soul to 
wiog an eternal flight from the lips of 
the departed. 
“ When in death I shall calm recline, 
Ok carry my heart to my mistress dear : 
Tell her it lived upon emiles and wine 
All the time that it lingered here.” 


In adopting the sentiments of ancient 
poets concerning wemen, he has widely 
erred. Itis, however, a sad aggrava- 
tion of his offence, that, among a set of 
authors, who are all impure, he has se- 
lected, for the models of bis special im- 
itation, those in whose productions the 
coinmon stain is foulest. It is needless 
to say any thing of Anacreon, or of the 
perverse ingenuity which Mr. Moore 
exhibited in exagverating the corrup- 
tion of that which was already abun- 
dantly impure—in taking away from 
the lewd verses of the Teian that sim- 
plicity of language and figure which 
formed the only offset to the pollution 
of their ideas. If one may judge either 
from the text, or from fhe notes even of 
Mr. Moore’s latest "publications, the 
chief of his antique favourites are such 
men as Aristophanes, Catullus, on 
Martial, Petronius, and Lucian. Ia 
truth, he is totally unacquainted with 
the true spirit of ancient poetry, and 
admires and borrows exactly the worst 
things about that which he would pro- 
fess to study with an intelligent delight. 

The flattering ideas which Mr. Moore 
bas embraced concerning the measure 
of his own powers, are betrayed by the 
attempt which be has openly made to 
compete with the genius of Lord By- 
ron in the choice of some of bis scenes 
and subjects, But, notwithstanding the 
absurd eulogies of some of your review- 
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ers, Mr. Moore’s Eastern Poetry has 
not, I perceive, taken any bold of the 
English mind; and this should be 
sufficient to convince that gentleman of 
his mistake. The radical inferiority of 
Mr. Moore is abundantly visible even 
in that respect where, with sorrow do I 
speak it, it might least have been expec- 
ted to appear. Lord Byron has done 
wrong in choosing to represent woman 
at all times as she exists in those coun- 
tries where her character is degraded by 
the prevalence of polygamy. But he 
has in some measure atoned for this 
error. He has at least made her as 
noble as she could be in such a situa- 
tion. He has poured around her every 
dignity which she could there be ima- 
gined to possess, and ascribed to her 
every power and influence which she 
could there enjoy: nay, by the prefer- 
ence with which he has uniformly re- 
presented her as receiving those who 
mingle with their love the chivalry of 
Christendom, he has at least insinuated 
what her rights are, and vindicated the 
conscious nobility of her nature. Mr. 
Moore has brought into the haram no 
such reliques of the trath. In his lays,the 
Sultana of the East betrays no lurking 
aspirations after a purer destiny ; 

Ccelum non animum mutat qui trans mare currit ; 
in Dublin, London, Bermuda, Khoras- 
san, Mr. Moore sees nothing in a wo- 
man but un amiable plaything or a ca- 
pricious slave. 

I have enlarged upon this poet’s 
Manner of representing women, not 
because in that point alone he falls be- 
low the standi’i by which the great 
poets of your cou.itry must be contented 
to be tried, but because it is one on 
which every reflecting man must at once 
agree with me, while, in regard to many 
other points, [ could not calculate upon 
quite so speedy an acquiescence. But 
as it is said in the Scripture, that “ he 
who breaks one of the commandments 
has offended against them all,” so it 
may very safely be admitted, that the 
poet who betrays impurity and degra- 
dation of conception in respect to one 
point of moral feeling, can never be tryly 
pure and lofty in any other. In every 
man’s system there is some consisteney ; 
and Mr. Moore is a man of so much 
acuteriess, that he could not fail soon to 
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perceive and amend one sobtary fault. 
When he discovers not the inky spot, 
there is proof abundant that darkness s 
around him. 

Whatever the measure of his power 
may be, that mao is unworthy to bea 
national poet, whose standard of moral 
purity and mental elevation falls below 
that of the people to which he would 
have his inspirations minister. _ It is the 
chief part of Mr. Moore's ambition to 
be received as the national bard of bs 
own island ; and [ observe, that ona 
late occasion, a very numerous and re- 
spectable body of his countrymen as 
sembled to express, in his presence, thew 
admission of his claims. No one can 
be less inclined than I am to speak 
harshly of an elegant, accomplished, 
and, in his own person, virtuous map ; 
but I must say, that I should be very 
sorry to think so meanly of Ireland, ss 
to imagine her deserving of no better 
poetry than Mr. Moore can furnish. 
The land which can look upon tbe 
principles of his poetry as worthy of 
her, cannot herself be worthy of its ge- 
nius. I trust that the gay spirits of a 
single city are not permanently to dic- 
tate the decision of a generous nation ; 
that the pure-minded matrons and big} 
spirited men of Ireland, will pause ere 
they authorize the world to seek the 
reflection of their character in the gaudy 
impurities and tinsel Jacobinism of this 
deluded poet. The truth is, that | am 
by no means apprehensive of seeing the 


‘© Green Isle” debase herself by makieg 


common cause with Mr. Moore. Be- 
fore any man can become the poet of a 
nation, he must do something very dif- 
ferent from what has either been accom- 
plished or promised in any of his pre- 
ductions. He must identify his owas 
spirit with that of his people, by em- 
bodying in his verse those habitual and 
peculiar thoughts which constitute the 
essence of their nationality. I myself 
have never been in Ireland; but I 
strongly suspect that Moore bas beea 
silent with respect to every part of her 
nationality—except the name. Let us 
compare him for a moment with one 
whose position in many circumstances 
resembled his, and whose works have 
certainly obtained that power to which 
his aspire. Let us compare the poet 
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whose songs have heen so effectually 
embalined in the heart of Scotland, with 
him who hopes to possess, in that of 
Ireland, a mausoleum no less august. 

_ There are few things more worthy of 
being studied, either in their character 
or in their effects, than the poems of 
Robert Burns. This man, born and 
bred a peasant, was taught, like all oth- 
er Scotsmen, to read his Bible, and 
learned by heart in his infancy, the he- 
roic ballads of his nation. Amidst the 
solitary occupations of his rural labours, 
the soul of the ploughman fed itself 
with bigh thouglits of patriotism and 
religion, and with that happy instinct 
which is the best prerogative of genius, 
he divined every thing that was peces- 
sary for being the poet of his country. 
The men of his nation, high and low, 
are educated men ; meditative in their 
spirit, proud in their recollections, 
steady in their patriotism, and devout 
in their faith. At the time, however, 
when he appeared, the completion of 
their political union with a greater and 
wealthier kingdom, and the splendid 
success which had crowned their efforts 
in adding to the general literature of 
Britain—but above all, the chilling na- 
ture of the merely speculative philoso- 
phy, which they had begun to cultivate, 
seemed to threaten a speedy diminution 
of their fervent attachment to that which 
was peculiarly their own. This mis- 
chievous tendency was stopped by a 
peasant, and the noblest of his land are 
the debtors of his genius. He revived 
the spark that was about-to be extin- 
guished—and taught men to reverence 
with increasing homage, that enthusiasm 
of which they were beginning to be 
ashamed. ‘The beauty of many of his 
descriptions, the coarseness of many of 
bis images, cannot conceal from our 
eyes the sincerity with which, at the 
bottom of his heart, this man was the 
worshipper of the pure genius of his 
country. The improprieties are super- 
ficial, the excellence is ever deep.— The 
man might be guilty in his own person 
of pernicious trespasses, but his soul 
came back, like a dove, to repose amidst 
images of purity. The chaste aod 
lowly affection of the village maiden 
was the only love that appeared worthy 
sn his eyes, as he wandered beneath the 
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virgin radiance of the harvest moon. Ia 
the haunts of the dissolute, the atmos- 

here of corruption might seize upon 
Fim, and taint bis breath with the cold- 
ness of its derision ; but he returned to 
right thoughts in the contemplation of 
the good, and felt in all its fulness, 
when he bent his knee by the side of 
“the Father and the Priest,” the gen- 
tle majesty of tbat religion which con- 
soles the afflicted and elevates the poor. 
—He is at present, the favourite poet of 
8 virtuous, @ pious, a patriotic people ; 
and the first symptom of their decay in 
virtue, piety, and patriotism, will be 
seen on the instant when Scotsmen shall 
cease to treasure in their hearts the 
‘“‘ Highland Mary,” the “ Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night,” and the ‘ Song of Ban- 
nockburn.” 

Mr. Moore has attempted to do for 
Ireland the same service which Buras 
rendered to Scotland ; but although his 
genius is undoubted, he has failed to do 
so. It will be said, that the national 
character of his countrymen did not 
furnish such materials as fell to the share 
of his rival, and there is no doubs that 
so far this is true. The Irish have not 
the same near recollections of heroic ac- 
tions, or the same proud and uncontam- 
inated feeling of independence as the 
Scots. Their country has been con- 
quered, perhaps oppressed, and the 
memory of those barbarous times io 
which they were ruled by native regulz 
is Jong since faded into dimness and 
insignificance, The men themselves, 
moreover, are deficient, it may be, in 
some of those graver points of cbarac- 
ter, which afford the best grappling 
places for the power of poetry. All 
this may perhaps be adinitted ; but 
surely it will not be contended, but that 
much, both of purpose and instrument, 
was still left within the reach of him 
that would aspire to be the national 
poet of the Insh. Their religious feel- 
ings are not indeed of so calm and dig- 
nified a nature as those of some na- 
tions, but they are strong, ardest, pas- 
sionate, and, in the hands of one worthy 
to deal with them, might furoish abun- 
dantly the elements both of the beauti- 
ful aud the sublime. Their character 
is not so consistent as it might be, but it 
yields to none in the fine attributes of 
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warmth, of generosity, and the whole 
chivalry of the heart. . Were these 
things likely to have been left out of the 
calculation of a genuine poet of Ire- 
land ?—Mr. Moore addresses nothing 
to his countrymen that should make 
them listen to him long. He seems to 
have no part nor lot with them in the 
things which most honourably and 
most effectually distinguish them from 
others. He writes for the dissipated 
fashionables of Dublin, and is bimself 
the idol in the saloons of absentees ; 


-but he has never composed a single poetry of Moore. * 
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verse which I could imagine to be im- 
pressed upoo the memory, nor brought 
together a single groupe of images cal- 
culated to ennoble the spirit of an Insh 
peasant. 

Were the Irish to acknowledge im 
this map, their Burns or Camoens, they 
would convince Europe, that they are 
entirely deficient in every thing that 
tenders men worthy of the name of a 
nation. The * Exile of Erin,” and 
the “* O’Connor’s Child” of Campbell, 


are worth more to Ireland than all the 
& * . 


SS Ee 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 


MELANCHOLY. 


“ The joy of grief.”"—Oseian, 

HAT the mind of man should de- 

rive gratification from the excite- 
ment of those sensations which are in 
themselves painful, is a paradox too 
mysterious to be solved ; but, that the 
seeds of delight are not unfrequently 
implanted by the hand of sorrow, is an 
observation more generally aliowed than 
accounted for. Fontenelle says, “ that 
though pleasure and paia are sentiments 
so entirely different in themselves, yet 
they do not differ materially in their 
Cause ; as it appears that the movetnent 
of pleasure pushed too far becomes 
paia, and the movement of pain a little 
moderated becomes pleasure.” Diffi- 
culties certainly increase passions of 
every kind, and by rousing our atten- 
tion, and exciting our active powers, 


produce an emotion which nourishes ! 


the prevailing affection, Nothing en- 

dears a friend so much as sorrow for 

his death: the pleasure of his society 

has not so powerful an influence ; and 

whilst we look back with keen regret 

on scenes of happiness, dissipated by 

unforeseen misfortune, and not by our 

own unworthiness, our woes are quali- 

fied by that mysterious and indescriba- 

ble feeling which Ossian bas so expres- 

sively denominated the ‘joy of grief.” 
Ask the faithful youth, 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 

So eften fills his arms, so often draws 

His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 

To pay the mournfal tribute of his tears. 

Oh ! he will tell you that the wealth of worlds : 


Should ne'er seduce his bosom te forego 
Those sacred hours, when stealing from the neise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes, 
With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
Andturns his tears te rapture ! 

Akenside. 


‘“* Melancholy,” observes Steele, “ is 
the true and proper delight of men of 
knowledge and virtue. The pleasures 
of ordinary beings are in their passions, 
but the seat of this delight is in the an- 
derstanding.” There is much truth ia 
this remark. The indulgence of mel- 
ancholy tends frequently to strengthea 
and ameliorate the heart. It extin- 
guishes the passions of envy and ill-will, 
corrects the pride of prosperity, and 
beats down that fierceness and insolence 
which is apt to get into the minds of the 
daring and fortunate. Few individuals 
are so gross and uncultivated, as to be 
incapable, at certain moments, and 
saad certain combinations of ideas, of 
feeling that sublime influence on the 
spirits—that soft and tender abstraction 
from the cares aud vexations of the 
world, which steals upon tbe soul, 


“ And fits it to hold converse with the Gods.” 


Such a frame of mind raises and en- 
courages that sweet and lofty enthusiasm 
which warms the imagination at the 
sight of the glorious and stupendous 
works of our Creator: it leads us 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fli, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scence, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion, dwell, 
And mortal feet have ne’er or rarely been, , 
To climb the trackless mountain all unscen 

With the wild fleck that never needs a fold ; 
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Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean-; 

to hold 

Comverse with nature’s God, and see his stores 
unrolled. 


Byron. 


There are two kinds of melancholy, | 


which may be thus distinguished :— 
First, that of the swain—of the mind 
which contemplates nature but in the 
grove or the cottage ; secondly, that of 
the scholar and the philosopher ; of the 
intellect which has ranged through the 
mazes of science, and which has formed 
its decisions upon vanity and happiness, 
from frequent intercourse with man, 
and upon extensive knowledge and ex- 

ience. The melancholy of the swain 
is finely depicted in the following beau- 
tiful song from Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s “ Nice Valour, or the Passionate 
Madman.” — 


Henee all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There's nought in life s0 sweet, 
If wise men were to see it, 
But only Melancholy, 
O sweetest Melancholy ! 


Welcome crossed arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that's fastened to the ground,® 

A tongue chained up without a sound ! 
Fountain heads and pathiess groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell—a parting groan, 

These are the thoughts we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our boves in a still gloomy valley ; 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy ! 


Of this song the construction is par- 
ticularly to be admired. It is divided 
into three parts. The first part displays 
moral melancholy : the second the per- 
son or firure: and the third the cir- 
cumstancés which create the feeling. 

Contemplative melancholy—that of 
the scholar and the philosopher, has 
been finely personified by Milton in the 
following verses :— 


Gome, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast and demure, 

Allin a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sapie stole of cypress iawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn ; 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eycs : 


Cm oe oe ee 


os With asad leaden downward cast. Ailton. 
* With leaden eye that loves the ground.”’—Gray 
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There held in holy passion, stil! 
Forget thyself to marble, till, 
With a sad Jeaden downward cast, 
‘Thou fix them on the earth at last. 


Ii Penseroso. 
There appears to be something em- 
blematical in these lines— 
Hail thou goddess sage and holy, 
Hail divinest Melancholy, 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue. 
Il Penseroso. 


Contemplative melancholy is again 
alluded to in Comus— 


Musing Melancholy most affects 
The pensive secresy of desert cells, 
Far from the cheerful haunts of men and herds. 


Some lines, prefixed to Burton’s 
‘* Anatomie of Melancholy,” seem also 
to have afforded Milton many hints for 
his I] Penseroso— 


When I go masing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 

When I build casties in the air, 

Void of sorrow, void of care, 

Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 

Methinks the time runs very ficet ; 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Neught so sweet as Melancholy ! 

When to myself I act and smile, 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 

By a brook side, or wood so green, 

Unheard, unsought for, and anseen, 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 

Sweet music, wondrous melody, 

Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine; 
All other joys to this are folly, 
Nought s0 sweet as Melancholy ! 


Burton’s Prefatory Verees. 
Melancholy has elicited the praises 
also of many of our more modern au- 
thors ; and as juxtaposition forms an 
elegant entertainment to the lovers of 
poetry, I shall conclude this article by 


‘the adduction of such pagsages from 


our later poets, as may appear to illus- 
trate my observations.* 
There is a mood, 
J sing not to the vacant or the young, 
There is a kindly mood of Jie/ancholy, 
That wings the soul and points it to the skies, 
Dyer’s Fleece. 
Few know the elegance of soul refined, 
Whose short sensation feels a quicker joy 
From Melanchely’s scenes, that the dull pride 
Of tasteless splendor and magnificence 
Cane'‘er afford. . 
Wearton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 


eee ASN a i i aE eed 
* As the greater partof these quotations are from 
memory, my readers will probably exeuse any 
trifling inazecuracy. 
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‘J, Warton also invokes melancholy 
in his ode to Fancy— 


, Goddess of the tearful cye, 
« Who lov'st with folded arins to sigh. 


2s there whe ne‘er those mystic transports felt, 

Of solitude and Mclanchely born, 

He needs not woo the muse, he je her scorn. 
Beattie’s Minstrel. 


And again in the same poom— 


‘To the pure soul by fancy’s fire refined, 

Ah! whatis mirth but turbulence unholy, 

When with the charm compared ef heavenly 
Melancholy ! Ibid. 


With eycs up-raised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul. 
Collins’ Ode to the Passions. 


Oh lead me, queen sublime, to solemn glooms, 
Te ruined seats, to twilight cells and bowers, 
Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to muse 
Her favourite midnight haunt. 
Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 


Goddces of downeast eye, upon whose brew 
Misfortane’s hand scems dimly to have drawn 
Her tints of pining hues, to thee belong 
‘rhe visionary tribes of busy thought, 
‘hat crowd, in nameless shapes, the mental eye : 
Oh teach me, gentle maid, with hermit step 
‘Thy haunts to find, and ever at thy shrine 
‘Vo bend unseen, an bumble votary. 
Headly’s Invocation te Melancholy. 


Cease to blame my Melancholy, 
Tho’ with sighs and folded arms 
I muse in silence on her charms ; 
Censure not, I know "tis folly, 
Yet these mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 


That, could heaven afford relief, ; ; 
My fond heart would scorn the blessing. ~ 
wee Sir J. Moore. 
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From which there is no doubt but Ro- 
gers borrowed the following well-kaown 
lines :— 
Go, you may call it madnen—folly, 
You sbail not chase my gloom away, 


There's such a charm in Melancholy 
I would not, if I could, be gay ! 


Oh if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not reb me ofa treasure, 
Monarehs are too poor to buy. 


The following sonnet is by the author 
of the foregoing observations, who has 
“‘ neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation ; aor the musician's, which 
is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which 
is proud ; nor the soldier's, which ts 
ambitious ; nor the lawyer’s, which is 
politic; nor the lady's, which is nice ; 
nor the lover’s, which is all these ; but 
amelancholy of his own, compounded 
of many simples, extracted from many 
objects; and indeed the sundry con- 
templation of bis travels, on which his 
often rumination wraps him in a most 
humorous sadness.”* 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Swect nyniph of tears ! Goddess of downcast ere : 
Thee have I Joved from childhood's earliest hour. 
With thee have loitered in the muses’ bower, 

Cheating slow time with pensive minstrelsy ! 

Far from the phrenzied crowd ‘tis time to stray, 
Where wildly warbling from her secret cell, 
The bird of eve—the love-lorn Philemcl— 

Pours on the ear of night her sorrowin,g lay. 

Sweet power! not irksome is thy mild contro}, 

For thou canst all those pleasing thoughts bestow 
- Which genius gathers from the springs af woe, 

And yield a chastened pleasure to the soul ; 

‘Taught through thy veil, the world at large to sean 

I deem no bliss on earth as permanent to man! 


® As You Like It. 
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THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY THE LATE MR.JOHNES, OF HAFOD. 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1818. 


| PART I. 

A YOUTH of Cambray, setting out 

from that town on a party of plea- 
sure, overtook a wretched looking set of 
travellers in a hollow way not far from 
C'ambray, at the source of the Scheldt. 
This company consisted of an old man 
nhout seventy, a woman of fifty,a young 
girl of eighteen, and two ragged boys 


of fifteen and sixteen years of age, who 
were amusing themselves with gathering 
nuts. 

The old man had the black éollar of 
his coat hung round with shells, and at 
his feet (for he was seated) lay his pil- 
grim’s staff and a bagpipe. He was 
humming an air to the tune of the 
Duchess Golande ; the old woman was 
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complaining of her misery ; the young 
girl seemed lost in thought; and the 
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distinctly understood the conversation 
between you and your wife, that has 


boya were bawling loud enough to stun just passed, it seems that your noble 


one,—while the Cambresian observed, 
from a small eminence, this discordant 
group. 

The woman spoke to her husband.— 
“How can you thus sing in our 
wretched situation ?”—“ It is to drive 
away sorrow,” replied he.—‘ Your 
songs have not that virtue. You must 
allow that you have made choice of a 
pretty trade.” —* It is a gay one, how: 
ever.”—" To turn Minstrel, and run 
about the world like a vagabond.” — 
“* I have always loved geography and 
travels.” —“ | do not love them for my 
part; you only think of yourself; and 
what a fine education are you giving 
your childreo.”—* Neither you nor 
‘myself have had a better ; in trath, our 
children are grown up.”——“ Yes, but 
they have not a farthing.”—* I never 
received more from my parents.” One 
of the little nut-gatherers now interrupt- 
ed the conversation, by, calling out, 
** Mother, do not scold thus loudly, for 

is a gentleman listening to you.” 

The Cambresian, at these words, ad- 
vanced and saluted the Minstrel, who 
rose up with dignity, seized his staff, 
and preparing his bagpipe, said, “ Sir, 
what air would you wish to hear—gay, 
tender, or grand ? say, for I can satisfy 
your taste, however difficult it may be.” 
The Cambresian presented him with a 
skelein, and replied, “ Play whatever 
air, Miostrel you may like—I am not 
difficult to please, having never heard 
other music than the ‘plain chant of our 
eburch of St. Geri.” The Minstrel 
struck up a Virelais of the Count of 
Barcelona. “ That is very melancho- 
ly,” said the Cambresian ; “ can not 
you make me laugh instead of making 
me cry?” The Minstrel played offa 
Biscayan air, which delighted the young 

, man ; and as he had found out his taste, 

- be continued so many of these airs, that 
the Cambresian no way regretted his 
skelein. 

Perhaps there is no good thing that 

ople so soor tire of as music. The 

mbresian, struck with what he had 
beard of the dispute between the Min- 
strel and his wife, said to him, “If I 
ST) = Arugesxgum. Vol. 4. 


profession does not gain you a great 
number of ducats.”—‘ No, certainly,” 
replied the Minstrel, ‘“ but one cannot 
enjoy every happiness at the same time; 
rich or poor I am always gay ; I have 
seen a variety of countries, and have 
lived more happily than many kings ; 
but, sir, every thing must have an end ; 
T am now thinking to retire, and am on 
my road to end my days in tranquillity 
at Bruges, my native country.” —* You 
have more than time for that,” inter- 
rupted the Cambresian ; “ and were I 
not afraid of being troublesome, I would 
request an account of your adventures, 
which assuredly must be very interest- 
ing.” —* I will cheerfully comply with 
your wishes, sir,” said the Minstrel, 
“for I am always thankful when any 
one shall have the goodness to set me 
talking. 

‘“‘ 1 was born, as I before said, at 
Bruges, and in my younger days was 
one of the best archers of that town ; 
but having received from Nature a 
strong taste for music, I laid the bow 
aside, and swelled the bagpipe. Un- 
fortunately, at that period, Bruges 
swarmed with Minstrels, and their bar-_ 
mony soon overpowered mine. It was 
in vain that I presented myself at the 
palaces of the Duke of Brabant and 
Karl of Hainault—they laughed at m 
harmony, and plainly told me that 
played most wretchedly on the pipes, 


-Finding, therefore, from my own expe- 


rience, that a prophet has no honour jn 
his own country, I left Belgium and 
went into Picardy. : 
“One day as I was playing an air at 
the foot of the walls of the castle of 
Coucy, the generous Raoul appeared 
on the battlements ; be called me to 
him, and said, ‘ Young Minstrel, four 
leagues hence Wes the town of St. 
Quentin ; and having passed through 
it, you will see the fortunate castle of 
Fayel a quarter of a league off, seated 
on an eminence, wherein resides m 
love. Go thither, and play off, under 
the wa!ls, such discordant sounds as 
you have done here; my love may 
perhaps come to listen to them as I have 
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done ; thou wilt present her with this 
letter ; she may perhaps have the kind- 
ness to reply to it, which thou wilt re- 
turn here with, and I will recompense 
thee more magnificently than if thou 
hadst been the first musician in the 
world,’ Delighted with so lucky an 
adventure, I took the letter from Sir 
Ruoul, passed through St. Quentin, and 
was soon at the walls of the castle of 
Fayel. My music resounded like that 
of the God Pan, when a young lady 
appeared at her turret with a f 
brilliant, and with eyes as bright, as 
those of a redbreast when seen in win- 
ter in the midst of bushes. I ceased 
playing on her appearance, to offer her 
the letter ;—imprudent as I was—for 
T had been watched—old Faye! was at 
hand—he seized the letter, ordered bis 
daughter to retire, and commanded his 
pages aod bachelors to put me into 
confinement. Shortly after I was 
brought before this Argus, who was 
foaming with rage ; I attempted to 
soften, or to put him to sleep with my 
pipe, as Mercury had done to the origi- 
nal Argus with his flute; but alas! the 
Lord de Fayel was no lover of music ; 
he bad me bound by his valets, and, 
regardles of my talents, had the barbari- 
ty to order me one hundred lashes. I 
was then thrown into a dark hole, with 
a bundle of straw and a most frugal 
supper, and on the morrow dismissed, 
with the advice to examine well all the 
avenues of the castle, for it I were again 
found within its purlieus, the world 
would forever be deprived of so great 
a musician, and Raoul of so faithful a 
servant. They positively assured me, 
that I should then be delivered over to 
the high-bailiff of the Vumandor’s from 
whose clutches I might get out as well 
as I could, 

** T dared not return to Coucy, but 
crossed the Somme ; and having heard 
that the Lord of Pequigny, a patron of 
the fine arts, had a large party of Min- 
strels at his court, I ventured thither to 
make him a judge of my talents. 

“Vanity has ever been my failing, 
as it is said to be that of my brethren ; 
I must therefore own, that the Lord of 
Pequigny was far from considering me 
as a first-rate performer ; on the con- 


trary, he told rae that I played very 
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badly, and recommended my quitting a 

ofession for which I was not born. 
iis advice, however, was vain ; I re- 
tained constant to my pipes, and 
resolved to make them celebrated 
throughout the universe. 

“1 went thence to Paris; and I 
know not how it bappened, but I was 
well received there, and I was thought 
to possess talents, although I had not 
made any new acquirements. Aston- 
ished at this unexpected success, I was 
rilliant expectations, 
when one of my friends said to me, 
* You must not be too much intoxicated 
with your success, for in this place 
moderate abilities only are encouraged ; 
—make bay while the sun shines, for 
perhaps your fame may on the morrow 
vanish away like a dream.’ 

‘What he said was true, for the 
public was, if possible, more suddenly 
disgusted with me than it bad before 
been delighted. ‘ Ah! the comical 
town,’ said I, on quitting it, when I 
found there was nothing more to be 
gotten ; but fortunately I hed collected 
some few crowns in my pocket. 

“ T was told that the court of the 
Count of Poitiers was the usual resort 
of the Troubadours. From time im- 
memorial Troubadours aod Minstrels 
bave been brethren ; for whilst the first 
were chanting their tensons and lays to 
the sound of their instruments in the 
Cisalpine provinces, our ancestors were 
gayly swelling their pipes to the merry 
dance of tle Courante in the marshes 
of Belgium. 

“In the hope, therefore, of meeting 
brethren of the pipe, I set out lor Poi- 
tiers ; and whether I really did po;sess 
a certain degree of merit, or whether 
the Poiterians, not much fumed for 


talents, had not the injustice to exact. 


from others what they were wanting 19 
themselves, ] soon acquired a tolerable 
degree of fame,—became ucquainted 
with several inhabitants of the country, 
who danced to my music Was my 
wife not listening, I could tell you, sir, 
some humorous adventures that happen- 
ed to me in that fine country. 

* T now began to compose music ; 
and should you ever visit Poitiers, you 
may hear several of my innocent airs 


sung in the villages, I believe I should 
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have made my fortune in that province, 
had not my ruling passion for travelling 
caused me to leave it. I traversed 
Languedoc and Provence, where the 
inhabitants have so much wit, and such 
eagerness to show it, they never wait to 
see whether others may not be equally 
gifted. Afraid of my success in these 
countries, I went into Gascony ; but 
that was ten times worse. Nothing, 
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discourteous for a Minstrel.—‘* Do you 
bear this wretched Flemish bagpiper, 
who dares to insult a woman whose. 
sole misfortune has been caused hy her 
weakness in marrying him? Accursed - 
be the fatal moment when I first thought 
of fixing on such a husband. If you 
koew, sir, all the rambles I have been 
obliged to make with this wild fellow” 
Softly, madam, if you please,” 


however, could equal the petulance of repliad the Minstrel, “ it belongs to me 


the people of Biscay, whither I next 
directed my steps; but J soon fle 
from a country where every one seem 
bittea by a tarantula, I began 


relate them to the gentleman. When 
had married madam,” coatinued he, 
‘it was necessary that my pipes should 
furnish us with subsistence for both. I 


breathe in Arragoo. Here, said I to quitted Catalonia, where I gained but. 
myself, is a wise people, who are never little, and conducted my lady to Tole- 


too much burried to act or talk. I al- 
most thought myself in my native coun- 
try ; but Idid not add to my riches 


re, 

“‘[ heard great talk of Barcelona, 
where every one, even a player on the 
bagpipes, could make his fortune. I 
went thither, and began to blow away 
on my pipes at the neat tippling-houses 
in the suburbs of this capital of Catalo- 
nia. One day, while I was playing 
to a brilliant company of both sexes, 
and they amusing themselves in danc- 
ing, the lady whom you see by my 
side, hearing me utter some words in 
bad French (see how wonderful is the 
love of one’s country), felt for me an 
instantaneous passion, at least so she 
has assured ine since. For my part, sir, 
I no way shared her flame, for the lady 
was scarce handsomer then than now, 
when she can couat half a century ; 
but charmed and most grateful to see a 
woman in love with me, which had 
never happened to me before, I told her 
tbat I should be extremely sorry she 
should consume herself in vain for my 
bright eyes, aod that since she would 
absolutely have my band, I could not 
have the cruelty to refuse it to her. She 
assured me that lier birth was above the 
commoo—tbat ber family, orginally 
from Berny, still were held in great con- 
sideration at Chateauroux. But, sir, 
the privilege of a traveller is well known 
iu rd to truth, and I soon discover- 


do, where I formed for her a handsome | 
establishment. Had she not been so 
extravagant in that town, and had she 
not unexpectedly made me father of 
that girl there, I should have become 
the richest musician in’ both Castiles. 
But in short, every thing may be ex- 
ed in a married state. Do not, 
owever, suppose, sir, that I was angry 
with my wife on this account—T banks 
to Heaven for having given me a sweet 
temper—She might have done much 
worse before I should have found fault 
with her. Events will prove what I 
have said : for instance, examine the 
features of these young nut-craekers, 
and tell me, on your bonour, if you can 
discover any likeness. betweea their 
faces and mine. That, however, makes 
no difference to me—here they are, and 
I love them just the same as if they 
were my own blood. Wheo I per- 
ceived them coming into life, although 
I had no hand in it, I swelled my bag- 
pipe the merrier to gain wherewith to 
sup them, and to make a stand 
against our creditors.” 

Here the wife interrupted this indi+. 
creet babbler.—* Have you not suffi- 
ciently stunned the gentleman with 
your impertinences ? apd do you for- 
get that we have not tasted a morsel all 
this day, while you hear the bell at the 
neighbouring monastery ring for evening 
prayers?” - 

“ You are in the right,” replied the 


ed that the lady had taken advantage of docile Minstrel, “ let us go and break- 


my youth.” 
At these words the old woman in- 
terrupted her husband, who was too 


fast with the money this generous gen- 
tleman has just given me,—sufficieat 
for the day is the evil thereof, —we may 
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possibly find, before night, some other 
charitable person not invincible to the 
charms of music.” 

“You may keep your money in 
your pocket,” replied the Cambresian, 
‘the monastery, whose bell you now 
hear, is Vaucelles, where I have some 
friends ; let us go thither together, and 
we shall be well received, for the pious 
children of St. Bernard, to whom the 
convent belongs, are famous for their 
" hospitality.” 

The Minstrel takes up his pilgrim’s 
staff, slings bis pipes on his back, and 
offers bis arm to his wife, who accom- 
panies him limping and scolding ; the 
two boys run before them like two 
young greyhounds ; the girl is silent 
and sighs; and thus the Cambresian 
conducts the hmping caravan to the 
monastery. 

PART II. 
Harpy were the pilgrims of good old 
times, who, when worn down with 
fatigue and hunger, on discovering the 
towers of a monastery, entered instantly 
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ed the Minstrel, “ but I forget where I 
left off."——* You were,” ted the 
Cambresian, “in the act of swelling 
your pipes.at Toledo.” 

* Good,” said the Minstrel ; ‘* you 
have heard nothing as I was 
forced to quit Toledo, like as I bad 
quitted many other towns, without fiad- 
ing myselt the richer. I went thence 
to Madrid, where novelty gave me a 
good reception. Ail the capitals of tbe 


a afford great resources to every 


ew comer in the folly of their inkal- 
rts. At this time I was followed at 
adrid, as so many others bad bees, 
who possessed no greater talents thea 
myself. A slight quarrel arose, how- 
ever, in my own family: my wife ac- 
cused me of poisoning her,—I, whe 
never had courage to poison a rat,— 
was it probable that I should atteaspe 
such a thing? I was nevertheless 
thought guilty, arrested, and throws 
into prison, where I languished for ax 
months, <A thoussed captious que 
tions were put to me, to make me ewn 
myself guilty of so horrid a crime ; bat 


its gates, and were received as part of when they were perfectly couvinced 


the family. It ts said that great changes 
have since happened, and that convents 
are not now so charitably inclined ; 
this may, perbaps be caused by pilgrims 
not being so worthy and good as ia old 
times. 

However this may be, our Minstrel 
met with a favourable reception ; for 
the Lord Abbot having noticed the 
company from his narrow painted win- 
dow, descended she stair-case, and met 
at the bottom of it his nephew. He, 
the young Cambresian, had the bonour 
so to be. He presented to his uncle 
his vagabond companions, who were 
eonducted by the steward into the hall 
for the reception of guests, and inatanfly 
served with a dinner, during which the 
Minstrel never said a word; but by 
degrees, as his hunger was satisfied, 
and the wine raised his spirits, he began 
to talk away as usual at all rates. 

« Sir Minstrel,” said the Cambresian, 
“ with the permission of madam, have 
the goodness to continue your history, 
which is very interesting, aod will cer- 
tainly afford pleasure to the steward, 
who has taken such good care of you.” 

~ © J will cheerfully comply,” answer- 


that [ hed not sense enough to de such 
an act, [ was restored to my liberty. 
“| instantly hurried to my lodgings, 
whence I had been taken to have the 
honour of being made the inhabitant of 
a royal mansion, eager to embrace my 
wife and these three children : but, si, 
my wife was not there; for she had 
found means to interest in her behalf 
an officer of the holy inquisitien, aad, 
if she pleases, she can tell you more os 
that head than I can. Alli thet 1 know 
is, that she was am inmate of his bouse 
when J left prison. I hastened thither, 
and found ber with thet officer, who 
turned pale at sight of me; but without 
noticing his paleness, I embraced my 
wife with tenderness, and without an- 
ger, which the more astonished the al- 
guazil, She burst into a loud fit of 
‘laughter ; her friend followed her ex- 
ample ; and I also joined in the laugh. 
These goed people were very kind, to 
have me imprisoned for such a trifle. 
‘This connexion was locky ; for 
the officer of the holy inyuisition took 
charge of my wife ; so that I had one 
mouth the less to fill, and only these 
three brats to maintain. My pipes be- 
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gan to bring in a tolerable revenue, as 
there were at that time at Madrid some 
very pretty romances, whicb | played 
raoderately well, aud not a night passed 
without my being called upon to give 
a serenude. In the evening I went to 
the Prado, where I was eagerly sought 
after, sometimes by a duenna, some- 
times by a lerd of the court, knights of 
the order of Calatrava, members of the 
cousccil of Castile; at other times by 
ladies of easy virtue, who are as com- 
mon at Madrid as in other countries. 

“* Sir, J witnessed daily all the ten- 
der and most irritable passions in action, 
during my walks up and down the 
Prado ;—gallants puffing themselves 
out hike frogs, or like my bagpipe, to 
give themselves the appearance of the 
moat desperate lovers. 1 joined in sen- 
timent with all that employed me, or 
rather | acted my part after the exam- 
ple of others, and iny pockets were con- 
sequently well filled. But I must tell 
you, sir, an adveature that happened to 
meon the Prado. I had formed an 
arrangement with a little poet from An- 
dalusia, whom I ordered to write ver- 
ses, as { would order a coat from a tai- 
lor. QOue evening as we were on the 
Prado,a man, whom [ took at least for 
a grandee of Spain, althougb the ob- 
scurity prevented me from observing 
bis features, called out to me, witha 
deep and commanding voice, ‘ Minstrel, 
compose and pley me instantly a ro- 
tnance.'—* Very willingly, my Jord,’ 
replied |; ‘on what subject do you 
wish it ?’—* On a blockhead of a hus- 
band, whe is forced to sing the praises 
of another, who plays his part in re- 
gard to bis wife.’ J pressed my little 
Andalusian to make haste with the 
words, and as he re them to me, 
I adapted a proper tune to them. I 
wish I could now remember them, sir, 


for they were very fine, and I would © 


sing them to you with my own accom- 
peniment. When I executed them to 
my noble patron, and the bandsome la- 
dy that was witb him in an unfrequent- 
ed part of the walks, they were so grent- 
ly delighted, they were almost sutfoca- 
ted with laughter. Shall you be able 
to guess who this brilliant couple were ? 
Ask the lady here, for it was herself, 
well wrapped up in ber veil, with the 
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officer of the sacred troop, her favourite, 


and my substitute, who had dressed 
himself up in the clothes of some major- 
domo. It was these two honest crea- 


tures who were playing me this trick ; . 


S4t 


oh 


however, they paid me as generously as_. 


those would have done whose clothes 
they wore, and this was some consola- 
tion to me.” 

The Minstrel was thus far advanced 
in his history, when the bell rang for 

ayers, to the great disappointment of 
he steward, who, for the last quarter of 
an hour, had crammed his napkin into 
his mouth to prevent himself from 
laughing out loud. He bad reason to 
be sorry to leave it thus half untold, for 
the history increased in interest. 

* My wife,” coatioued the ingeauous 
musician, “ grew tired of her friend, or 
he grew tired of ber, I know not which 
ip this respect had the advantage ; but 
one fine morning, madam paid me a 
visit when I least expected it, and said 


that she was returned to live with me.. 


‘ Madam, said I, ‘ you do me a great 
deal of honour.’ From that time my- 


house had all the character belonging. 


to a musician; for whilst I was at- 
tempting to play some new romances 
with my Andalusian, she was making 
a variety of noises ; distributing, with 
an ease that 1 never saw equalled by 
any, a box on the ear to her daughter, 
kicks on the breech to her sons, break- 
ing and throwing down furniture, and a 
variety of other elegant deeds that I 
suppress, Our neighbours thought our 
household somewhat. too noisy, and 
made such complaints as forced us to 
dislodge. None would admit us into 
their houses from our bad reputation, 
so that we were forced to sleep under 
gateways, or on benches before the 
doors, and the wicked children of the 
town called us the Beuchers of Madrid. 
« Ah, sir! I was undeserving of this 
contempt ; for I had ia truth collected 
a handsome purse during my widow- 
hood ; but my wife, on her return, took 
possession of it as the veal of our recon- 
ciltation, and in jess than six weeks it 
was all dissipated. Toaddto my mis- 
fortune, we were the public laughing- 
stock at Madrid. Convinced that no 
artist ought to remain long in any town 
where the public take such licence iu 
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recard to him, I picked up my alls, and 
set out for Grenada. Thad been told 
that the Abencerragoes were as great 
admirers of music as of the tair sex and 
tournaments. <A desire to be the Or- 
pheus of some of these gallant Moors 
had determined me to undertake the 
journey. But, sir, I was in no impo- 
sing equipage when I made my en- 
try into Grenada ; and my fate was like 
that of Homer, who was forced to ask 
alms by holding out the same bands 
that have transinitted to us bis immortal 
poems. Poverty ouly excites pity 
which borders on contempt ; and altho’ 
alms be given to a poor person, the 
giver scarcely ever supposes him to have 
any merit ; for to gain eveo the appear- 
ance of abilities, a man must be as well 
dressed at Grenada as any where else. 
I was almost naked ; my wife bad no 
longer those charms that won the affec- 
tions of the officer of the holy oftice ; 
our two brats were in a state of nature ; 
aod my Andalusian poet, who was in 
such vogue at Madrid, seemed a block- 
head at Grenada. In a word, this 
great theatre was too brilliant for us. 

** Despised by the Abencerragoes, 
guess how low I was sunk in my own 
mind, sir, and what steps [ took 2? You 
have heard of the Zegris, the second fac- 
tion at Grenada, aod know that these 
proud Zegris, despise all knowledge in 
literature, the fine arts, or in music. It 
was to one of these, however, that I 
was forced to attach myself; but, just 
Heavens ! in what a situation! Alas! 
one day, almost sinking through hun- 
ger aod thirst, | was leaning aguinst a 
wall, when a Zegris passing by, noticed 
me, aod said, ‘ ‘Ihou sufferest: I have 
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most impatient of all the Zegris. What 
wus to be done? It is said that man 
accustoms himself to any thing; I had, 
nevertheless, the utmost difficulty to 
become a jockey. 

* Uhad for my subaltern-maater a 
groom, called Ismael Sabaoth, who was 
assuredly the most discourteous and 
most disagreeable Saracen of all Grena- 
da. Imagine, sir, a pigmy ia shape, a 
giant io head, a mole in the smallness 
of his eyes, a goat in beard, an Ethio- 
pian in colour,—a very hobgoblin, whe 
would have frightened a Cesar in the 
night-time. Add to this, a fox to can- 
ning, wicked as a monkey, and brotal 
asa hound. This animal, however, 
was the lover of the wife of the Zegris ; 
you may judge, therefore, of the good 
taste of the lady, and of the comforts 
that awaited me. 

“This wretch would fancy, thet, 
without ever having served an apprea- 
ticeship, I was as well acquainted as 
himself in the business of the stable. 
He was incessantly scolding ; but not 
content with that, he beat me. It was 
necessary that FT should always have the 
currycomb in my hand, and be mounted 
on base villainous beasts, which were 
constantly prancing, aad seemed to take 
delight in throwing me someumes on 
the dunghill, at others in the cess-pool, 
although I bung on as long as I could 
by their manes. On my return to the 
stable, without ever giving mea minute 
to wipe and clean myself, I was foreed 
to measure out oats, cut down hay, 
spread straw, which brought on quar- 
rels with the purveyor. I was then sent 
to collect herbs, and to select the most 
proper to purge my animals, who en- 


coinpassion on thee ; follow me.’ I did joyed far better health theo I did. 


so, and he conducted me to his stable, 
when, pointing to two Arabian horses, 
and six Andalusian mares, he said: 
* Lay aside thy pipes, which will make 
thee starve, and dress my horses, which 
will afford thee a sustenance.’ 

** Judge, sir, of iny surprise aod hu- 
miliation at these words. Fallen from 
all my flattering hopes, and turned into 
a groom{ Another more afflicting 
thought crossed my mind, that I could 
not even fulfil this vile employment ; 
for I had never bridled an ass, and 
moreover, my master seemed to be the 


“It was with the utmost difficulty 
that, in the course of a week, I could 
steal a single quarter of an hour to my- 
seif for repose. ‘This I constantly em- 
ployed in keeping up my knowledge in 
my original profession, and with incon- 
ceivable pleasure swelled my pipes with 
the most harmonious tones. I cannot, 
however, flatter myself that J produced 
the same effect in taming my animals 
as my predecessor, Orpbeus, experien- 
ced with tigers and lions. On the con- 
trary, my barbarous beasts accompa- 
nied me with tberr heels, and made 
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several desperate attempts to kick 
me. 
“One day while thus playing, and 
my horses capering like mad _ things, 


Sabaoth entered the stable, and having 


gone too near one of the Arabians, he 


received a severe kick on the belly. Sa-- 


baoth roared loud enough to wake the 
dead, and his cries brought all the sta- 
ble boys around him. He accused me 
of having played him this trick in re- 
venge for the many thrashings be had 
given me. I can assure you, sir, that 
such a wicked thought never entered 
my miod; but, notwithstanding my 
innocence and my protestations, the 
whole Mahometan race fell upon my 
Christianity, and overpowered me with 
blows. I was driven from the stables 
without their giving me a real, and it 
was with difficulty I was permitted to 
carry away my pipes. 

** T searched through the whole town 
of Grenada for my wife and children, 
and for my Andalusian, and collected 
them as well as I could, all except the 
latter, whom I never saw more. They 
had suffered as many miseries as my- 
self, and having compared them togeth- 
er, we set off with sorrow for the king- 
dom of Murcia. I addressed myself 
to the company of whom I was again 
become the head : ‘ A truce to sighing, 
children ; let us assist each other, and 
gayly too ; for cheerfulness is, above 
all, most necessary when in misery. It 
is useless to the opulent, and that is the 
reason why they possess so little of it. 
Here is my faithful bagpipe, my dear 
patrimony, and our constant resource 
agairst all the calamities of this life.’ 

“« My wife answered me rather un- 
civilly; ‘ Assuredly that must be a 
grand resource, which has raised you to 
the eminent rank of a stable boy, and 
reduced us to beggary. Find some 
other profession, for this is worn out? 
Providence, sir, has formed me of very 
gentle clay. To soften my wife's tem- 
per replied, «If you think that my 
pipes cannot gain enough for our sub- 
sistence, you have only to speak,madam, 
and I will turn physiciav.” My _ pro- 
posal pleased ber : music leads to beg- 
gary. and physic to wealth. 

“TI became then a doctor of physic, 
and- established myself in Murcia, 
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where, by dint of killing, ] learned how 
to cure, and was in great vogue. I was 
consulted by all ten leagues round ; my 
house began to fill, my wife to smile, 
and my lot was more fortunate than 
that of many of the most celebrated 
doctors of Salamanca. You shall judge 
by the following fact how great my rep- 
utation must have been : 

** One day, this same Zegrig, my late 
master at Grenada, passed thro’ Murcia 
as commander-in-chief of the army that 
was marching against the Cuastillians. 
He was suddenly taken ill, and on his 
inquiring fora physician, every voice 
united in recommending meas the most 
able doctor in Christendom. In the 
honour of attending him, I cured him 
in eight days, at the end of which, I 
called on him to take my leave. Du- 
ring his convalescence he had fixed his 


‘eyes on me witb attention and embar- 


rassment, and when I was going away. 
he said, on giving me more money than 
my pipes bad ever brought me since I 
had first played upon them, ‘ Doctor, I 
think I have seen you somewhere be- 
fore, but cannot recollect where.’ At 
these words I gave myself up for an 
undone man, and threw myself at his 
feet. ‘ You have been in my service,’ 
continued he, ‘ but I cannot remember 
in what capacity.’ ‘As your groom, 
my lord,’ replied I, striking my sides to 
gain more assurance ; ‘ excuse me, and 
condescend to hear me. Honest Sa- 
baoth, your renowned head groom, 
while he leathered me with a thong, 
had, at the same time, the charity to 
teach me somewhat of horse botany : 
from a horse to a man, my lord, there is 
no great stride, and I thought that what 
was good for one could not do much 
hermto the cther. J applied, therefore, 
to your lordship’s self. what I used to 


administer in your stables to your Ara- - 


bians, stallions, and Andalusian horses, 
and you see yourself that | have been 
perfectly right.” ‘ Wonderfully 80,’ 
said the Zegris, laughing ; ‘ and I am 
now no longer surprised at the infernal 
strength of your medicines.” ‘* Your 
lordship judges right; they were to 
kill or cure you,—for it is the same as 
to physic aud as to morality ; we should 
be firm in botb,—this 1s my maaner.’ 

“ He left the town, and I pocketed 


- 
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the money. I soon became rich and 
unfortunate, as is too frequently the case 
ia this vale of misery.” The Minstrel 
‘here made a pause, and said to the 
Cambresian, “ I know not well wheth- 
er I shall continue my story or not; I 
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am gay at present, and I shall become 
melancholy.” 

The Cambresian insisted on his go- 
ing on, and the old man thought him- 
self bound to obey him. 

Continued in oer next. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. X. 
SITTING FOR A PICTURE. 

Painter. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; Is’t good ? 

Peet. il cay of it, 
St wutors nature: artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life, 

Shakepeare.—Timon of Athens. 

Each heavenly piece unwcaried we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace with much loved Guido's airs 
Caraect’s strength, Corregio's softer line, 
Paulo's free stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 
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Yet still her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. _ 
Beatty, frail tlower, that every season fears, 
Blooms in theve colours for a thoweand years.— Pope. 
Painting, dejected, views a vulgar band, 
From every haant of dulness in the laad, 
In heathen homage to her shrine repair, 
Aud imiolate all living merit there. 

Shee’s Rhymes on Art. 


“ D° now bea good creature and 
accompany me to my Puinter’s,” 
were Lady Jane Mandeville’s words 
on perceiving me at the Cocoa-tree 
door, and on stopping her carriage. 
‘There is nothing so stupid as sitting 
for one’s picture,” continued she, “ and 
I know that you area good soul, and 
will amuse me with your society during 
the trying hour of being studied by the 
Painter. Upon my word, I wonder 
how manpy a handsome timid girl can 
stand the trial: itis quite awful: be- 
sides, One is so apt to get into low 
spirits from the effect of ennui, and it is 
so excessively tiresome. So step into 
the carfiage, and I shall be for ever 
obliged to you. I have given two sit- 
tings; yet I perceive something want- 
ing to the likeness, which [ am at a loss 
to describe, and which your superior 
judgment will point out.” 
The last compliment acted on me as 
a bribe; yet I saw that it was her 
Ladyship’s intention to make a con- 
venience of me. My age, however, 


and my habits, favoured the thing: I 


was weak enough to be pleased witha 
remark so much io my favour, and to 
comply. We arrived at the Painter's, 
and were shewn into a room where the 
easel and half finished portrait stood. 
Lady Jane looked it through, examiv- 
ed, looked again, shook ber head, and 
appeared dissatisfied. “ That,” said 
she to me, “ is not me: it wants some 
thing ; what is it?” ‘Jt wants life,” re- 
plied I, ‘it wants the variety of ex- 
pression of your countenance, which 
changes frequently, and thus cheats the 
artist of the likeness which he, fora 
moment, had in his power ; another 
expression, agreeable and engaging, 
presents itself to his view; and he 1s 
compelled to quit the last play of fea- 
tures, which, if continued, would have 
been perfect. Thus, for instance, you 
smiled; ho caught that smile ; but it 
died upon your lips and in your eyes 
just as be was impressing it on tie 
canvass. He looks up; he finds you 
pensive and grave—another counten- 
ance ; “ Pray,my Lady, smile again :” 
you cannot: the next attempt is no- 
natural; it is not asmile; the artist is 
puzzled; he looks at you again and 
again; the charm of the last smile 1s 
broken; you make a dozen unsuccess- 
ful Attempts in order to satisfy the 
painter ; you grow impatient ; the pla- 
cidity of your brow is ruffled ;_ the artist 
lays down his brush; he too ts out of 
temper, but he cannot shew it; he’ 
pauses, he reflects; he begs you to sit 
unconcerned ; .‘‘ Sorry to give you so 
much trouble ;” what can he do ?—He 
ee upon recollection, and fails 
ow had an approved and approving, 
a loved and loving swain been before 
you, and had said, “ Lovely Lady 
Jane, smile as you did this moment, for 
it was the most wily, winning smile I 
ever beheld,” you would have imme- 
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- diately sieiled all heart, and: the painter one shed over her forehead—a favourite 
would have seized the happy moment.’ -ringlet straying o'er her ivory neck” — 
“You ate a wicked man, a practised * You paint so beautifully yourself, 
flatterer, a gray deceiver,” exclaimed Madam,’ observed the artist, ‘that I 
her Ladyship, hitting me amicably shall execute nothing half so well; but 
with her parasol; ‘bat do tefl me the young Lady will make a most tnte- 
what the picture wants. It is stiff; restino r'riure, and I willdo my bet 
is grave; it looks like a woman of to r'zs:e yous your idea is excellent, 
thirty : in short, i¢ is not me; aod. J anc! F shall follow it with the: utmost 
have half a mind not.to take it."—I care.’ * Yes,’ resumed Mrs.Blossom, ‘I 
saw iminediately its detects in her eyes: am allowed to have a very fine taste for 
it was not handsome enough—not ten painting,” (for painting herself she had. 
years younger than berself—in a word, > “ But stop, not so quick,” exclaim 
not sufficiently flattering; but I could Mes. Blossom, another thought has 
pot tell her so. ‘It wants,’ resumed I, come into my mind—TI will have her 
as I said before, your play of features; painted at full length—a light drapery 
it cannot, like you,say the most amiable hanging over one shoulder—the othet 
things in the world, nor do the most quite bare—ber hair « la viclime behind, 
friendly ones; it bas not. your wit, your dnd fastened up on the top of the head 
cooversation, your kaowledge of the —one lock over the left shoulder, tongi 
_world, and your obliging disposition— full, and natural, and finely contrasted 
such things exist not .in cadvass ; aid with the. whiteness of her bosom-—her 
it is not the Painter's fault... Perhaps,’ bead-half turned (this was enough to 
continued I, ‘it baa a littlestoo much torn It s'together)—hker eyes drooping 
colour.’ “Not a bit,” (for she wae —a isc« in one band-—the other arm 
pleased with its improved complexion;) reclining on an elegantly executed 
“but,” concluded she, “it is.tao old.” pillur.” ‘Very good, indeed !’ cried 
‘Perhaps it may be.’ She. was deeply the Painter, ‘the young Lady's fine 
dissatisfied. silken eye-lashes and full eyes have d 
We now heard very loud talking in fine effi-ct in this pensive attitude.’ 
the next roem. She recognised Mrs, “Net at all,” interrupted the-partial 
Blossom’svoice. “ Let us listen,” suid and fanciful mother; “now I have a 
she. “It is that vain creature, Mrs, better thought: she shall be painted as 
Blossom ! I’m sure if Mr. Varnish takes Diuna—a beautiful greyhound of ours at 
@ tathful likeness of her, it will be a ber teet, which will be a double advan- 
fright, aod it will be the first fuithtul tage, as it will being in a favourite-— 
thiog about her.” * How severe !’ said then we will have her drapery looped | 
T; “Oh! I hate her,” answered her ap in front, and her well proportioned, 
Ladyship; * but hush.” Upon listening finely turned instep, etcetera, thus dis- 
attentively, we discovered that she was played to advantage—-her bow suspend- 
come to get her daughter Laura’s por- ed trom her shoulders—the heaq-dress 
traittaken. The poor artist was to be exactly like that of the goddess in ques- 
pitied. Nothing could satisly her. It tion.” ‘Adimirable!’ exclaimed Mr. 
had been far more candid to have said, Varnish. ‘! Or if she were druwo as 
I must have a Venus instead of my Hebe, or—” 
daughter; you must make this woman _—_Here we had no longer patience, and 
an angel in picture; the colours must We left our listening station, “ Foot!” 
breathe—there must be the spirante cried Lady Jane, and, ringing the bell, 
eolore of the Italian artist: yetit must ordered the footman io remind his 
be my daugiterin spite of nature and of master, that Lady Jane Mandeville was 
art. “ Twill bave Laura painted ather waiting. and that she was pressed for 
barp,” sail Mrs. Blossom. “ She must time. The Artist entered, all confusion 
be clad in white—light drapery of ex~ and excuses, and told us that he had 
quisite design—her bosom and her arms feen detained for an hour bya Lady, 
byre—a lily of the valley in the former who at last went away undetermined 
—her raven locks fancifully arranged—— as to how ber daughter wae te be drawn. 
_ 20 Atarveum. Vol. 4. “44 
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.. Lady Jane, who hed so blamed and conducting us to the door we met Mrs. 
s0 ridiculed Mrs, Blossom for her con- Versatile and Ledy Bellamy. “ Do, my 
_ceit and fautasticalness, uow began her- love,” said the former to Lady Jane, 
sell to play the difficult. She found a “ retem with me to the painting room, 
thousand faults with the picture, and and see if you can find out my portrant ; 
was quite angry with me for not finding itis act quite finished, although I have 
mw thousand more. “The eye wants sat teo times’ —‘ Yes,’ interrupted the 
light,” observed she; ‘1 willgive it a artist, ‘for ten minutes each tame ; 
diule,’ answered the Painter. ‘“‘ Andthe “But continned she, “if the likeness 
bosom should be fuller.” He made it be striking, you will know it smme- 
#0, although it was nearer the truth at diately.” We re-entered the room, and 
first. “It is too old,” said she next, by an approving smile and glance of 
He retouched it. The likeness,or rather Mrs. Vereatile’s, we discovered a most 
she portrait, was more flattering. (Lady mpm ota to be her’s ; not by the 
Jane) “ That's better! Now I'll have likeness, but by her self-satisfaction at 
the head-dress altered; it shall be like being so flattered. We both 
those of the Greek models.” (Artist) thatit was uncommonly like: Lady 
‘Your Ladyship shall be obeyed.’ Bellamy grew pele with envy; and 
* And that nose again is frightful. I Ledy Jane observed bastily, * Mr. 


am sure that I have not that pest turned- Varnish has oot taken half so much 


wp thing which you have given me.” 
The Painter looked al] confounded : his 
eyes aaid, ‘Pray what nose would 
your Ladyship please to have?’ but 
be could not express himself so. He 
pondered, and at Just. painted a very 
handsome nose, quite nalike the origi- 
nal; for Lady Jane is pleasing, without 


ins with my pieture as with yours.’ 

e modestly answered, “ Maden, it is 
not yet finished ;” whilst Mrs. Versatile 
smiled disdain, as much as to sey, 
‘Poor silly thing! do you ever expect 
to look half so weil as me?’ 

Mrs. Versatile then addressed herself 
to the artist. “Mer. Varnish, I really 


the Jeast pretensions to regularity of do (laying a stress on the .lest word) 


features, or to what mey be termed 
beauty, and she has precisely the nose 
objected to, 

By this ume the picture was grown 
very unlike indeed. ‘ That’s better,” 
said she, with a nod and a smile. 
“Come, my friend,” continued she,ad- 


beg your pardons for being so trouble- 
some to you, but you must exctise me 
today; I was up afi might at a quad- 
rille ball ; and ¥ shall fall asleep, or do 
nothing but yawa if I sit down (turn- 
ing to thu looking-ginss ;) I protest 
that I look quite a fright; I will not 


dressing herself to me, “tell me some of (the not sounded ‘very positive and 


your excellent anecdotes, in order to put 
me in good humour with myself.”"— 
‘And with me also, modestly added 
the Painter. ‘There, my Lady, that 
sinile willdo inimitably.” She turned 
her head, and was uneasy ; she looked 
all impatience; it was lost. ‘You do 
not sitso well as you did yesterday— 
not so pleasantly, nor in such good 
spirits, observed the artist, “Ob! I 
remeniber— yes, I had that rattle George 
Myrile of the Guards with me, who 
kept ta'king nonsense to me the whole 
tine of iny. sitting ; do excuse me for 
this morning, and I'll come again to- 
morrow, and bring him with me.” Mr, 
Varnish dropped his brush, and bowed 
disappointment—‘ Just as your Lady- 
sh:p pleases,’ 

; We all rose together ; and as he was 


emphatically) sit to-day.” He bowed 
submission ; and ttcame out afterwards 
that she had disappointed him five 
times running ; once she was engaced 
to a dejeune; once she had a sick 
head-ach ; the third time she disap- 
proved of her dress, which was to be 
changed ; next she looked too-pale after 
riding ; and lastly,’ she was fluttered 
and put out of temper, and could not; 
as she called it, “ bear herself, because 
she looked so unbecoming.” 

To all these changes of temper -and 
disappointments are artists exposed : 
Her Grace is so disordered by the high 
wind, that she is not fit to he seen ; 
~—Lady so and so has had no rest, and 
ber eyes look quite red ;—Miss Love- 
more is 80 fidgetty that she cannot sit 
sll; she is going to a waltz parts, 


You. 4] 


and .will put off the sitting until to- 
morrow.—Lady . Bellamy now put ia 
her word ; for she bad a picture which 
did not bulf please her, aod which was 
to be altered. ‘Mr. Varnish,” said 
she, “my busband does not approve 
of my picture (the case with many bus- 
bands, thought .[:) he says that it is a 
stiff, prim, formal piece of stuff.” The 
Painter looked all patience, ‘It is 
not half as gay as ] am (some truth in 
that ;) itis unlike about the eyes ; it 
must be touched up again and improv- 
ed; besides, my husband says that he 
must bave me in ap easy undress, in- 
stead of that crimson robe and feathers.” 


‘ Just as your husband pleases,’ apswer- - 


ed the tormented artist, 

We now took our leave ; and Lady 
Jane setme down at Hookham’s, ob- 
serving on.the way, that Mrs. Versatile’s 
picture was not a bit like her, that Mr. 
Varnish bad madea perfect beauty of 
hes; aod thatshe much regretted having 
her portrait paisted by him, as she did 
not admire bis likenesees at all. 

On iny way heme, J could not help 
ruminating on. the painful task of the 
Painter, and recollected that very few of 
the portraits, which we saw in his show- 
room, were strong likenesses of those 
for whom they were taken. The two 
great causes for this, however, were, that 
almost every body wishesto be flattered, 
while some otbers have the‘conceit of 
being painted in dresses foreign to 
their situation in life, aod io which their 
acquaintances can never possibly have 
seen them. ; 

There was, for instance, Lord 
Heavyhead in the costume of a Roman 
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senator, which he is as like as he fs to 
a windmill ; the Reverend Mr. Preach- , 
hard, in a scarlet huating frock .and., 
black velvet cap, whfch he used to wear, 
before his ordination, and a fox’s brush - 
instead of the Bible in his hands; a. 
Captain Fairweather, in a suit of po-. 
lished armour; a Mrs. Modish, a6 a 
Magdalen; and the Dowager Lady 
Lumber, as a sleeping Venus, having » 
little more modest drapery thrown over 
her. Now, who on earth could expect 
to discover their friends under such dis- 
guises ? Yetto all these whims and fee- 
tasies must the painter submit. His task 
to please must be difficult. 
Of one thing I wasconvingddjnamelys 
that to picture our acquaintagees, and 
frien«s, or even public characters, strict 
resemblance, without flattery, is neced- 
sary. ‘The general expression of the 
countenance, the prevalent habit of the 
original, and the dress usually wern by 
her or by bin, are equally requisite 
Our wife or daughter should be a..wo- 
mah, and not a goddess $-our friend of 
acquaintance should: be a gentlemen, 
and hot a berd of antlquity > good ex4 
ecution™ and correctoess of similarity 
should complete the portrait ; else may 
we have a very fine picture, yet liké 
nobody whom we know,—a mere 
matter of fancy. ee 
With these remarks, and with this 
coaviction I shell conclude, professing 
high esteem and pity for the meritonous 
artist thus exposed, and an itrevocable 
resolution never in future, by accom 
panying a fanciful lady to have her pic- 
ture taken, to lose a norning of the 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


From Black wood's Edinburgh Magazine, October, 1818, 


ON THE STOCKS, OR PUBLIC FUNDS. 


Mr. Editor, 

A® I have no doubt of your desire 

to contribute to the instruction, as 
well as the amusement, of every indi- 
vidual among your readers, who pays 
down his half-crown for your monthly 
bill of fare, 1 shall make no apology for 
troubling you with a few remarks on 
the subject that stands at the head of 
this paper. There are few topics of 
conversation perhaps more frequently 

¢ 


introduced, and, at the same time, Ices 
generally understood, than that of the 
Public Funds, and I know few subjects 
on which the uninstructed can derive sa 
little information from books, Systems 
of political economy, and profound 
disqu:sitions on the national debt, are 
indeed every day issuing from the press ; 
but in none of these that ] bave met 
with, not even in the huminous pages of 
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the Edinburgh Review, which, of all demand repayment, even though they 


other works, 1s supposed by its admir- 
ets to go to the bottom of every subject, 
will ordinary readers find any explana- 
tion of the first simple principles of the 
Public Funds? [tis for the instruction 
of such readers, then, that I would beg 
leave to occupy a page or two of your 
Magazine ; and though Tam quite a- 
ware, that my observations will cut a 
very serry figure beside the nervous 
declamation of [doloclastes, or tl. »at- 
castic humour of Timothy ‘Tickler, Pam 
nevertheless certain, that I will render 
a very acceptable service to many, and 
these vot the least respectable of your 
readers,if Pean throw so much light ap- 
on the swhject as may enable them to 
understand the prices of the Stocks, as 
given in the public papers. 

{t is perhaps hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that in every war in which this 
country has been engaged since the Re- 
volution, the amount of the annual taxes 


lly 
‘ wAY, 
' oney trom such 
individuals as were able and willing to 
lend it, giving these individuals a secu- 
rity for the payment of a certain annual 
interest. T'o explain the auture of this 
transaction, I shall take a very simple 
ease. Suppose, then, that £100 is the 
sum which government wishes to bor- 
row,and that an individual offers to lend 
thet sum at an interest of 5 percent. On 
paying down the money, the lender re- 
ceives a bill, bond, or acknowledgment, 
fer the amount ;_ by which acknowledg- 
ment, he is entitled to draw yearly from 
the public revenue £5.0f interest, but 
on the express condition, that he is not 
to demand repayment of the principal, 
or sum lent, unless government is will- 
ing to repay it. The person who thus 
possesses the bill or acknowledgment, 
ig said to be a holder of £100 of 5 per 
cent, stock, and the money lent apon 
that bill constitutes a part of what is 
called the natiunal debt, because it is in 
fact borrowed by the nation, and the 
interest is paid out of the taxes. Tt is 
obvious, however, that few persons 
would be disposed to lend money on 
the condition of never being. allowed to 


were quite certain of receiving annual 
interest, and of transiii:tiog the right to 
that interest to their posterity. ‘To rer- 
edy this inconvenience, therefore, the 
leuder who wishes to employ the’ sum 
which he lent to government in any: 
other way, though be: cannot directly 
deinand repayment, is at liberty to seil 
his bill to any body who will purchase 
it, and for any sum that another may 
be willing to pay for it. In doing se, 
he merely sells to a second person the 
right which he bimself possessed to the 
annual interest of 5, and that second 
person is of course at liberty to dispose 
of his right to another in the same way. 
This transaction, in general, is called a 
transfer of stock ; and in the particular 
case which I have supposed, the one ts 
said to sell, aod the other to buy, & 
£100 of 5 per cent. stock, If 3 per 
vent, be considered-as a fair and eqm- 
table interest for money lent, it is ob- 
vious, that such a bill as I have aow 
been speaking of, or, in other words, 
that £100 of 5 per cent. stock, is -jast 
worth £100 sterling. It ts possible, 
however, that in certain circumstances, 
the holder of that bill may receive more, 
or be obliged. to take less for it than 
£100. If two! or three individuals, 
for example, have each a sum of mooey 
which they ate anxious to lay out at 
interest, but fiad it difficult to do so, 
a competition will naturally tuke place 
among them to become the purchaser 
of the bill in question, which will al- 
ways secure to the holder £5 of yeariy 
interest. ‘The or of the bill will 
of course toke advantage of this compe- 
tition and raise his price, say, to £105. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays £105 
for £100 of & per cent. stock, or he 
lays out his money at an interest of £5 
for every £105, which is at the rate of 
something more than 44 per cent. if, 
on the other hand, however, the pos- 
sessor of the bill or stock is anxious to 
dispose of it, while few are willing to 
buy it, he will be forced to offer it tor 
less than £100, say, £95. The pur- 
chaser, in this case, pays £95 for £100 
of 5 per cent. stock, or he lays out his 
money at an interest of £5 for every 
(05. witch is at the rate of something 
nore than 5] per ceat, . For’simplicity 


. 


. 
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of illustration, I have supposed, that 
£100 is the sum borrowed by govern- 
went, and that of course there is just 
one bill to be disposed of, or transferred, 
by the lender. If it be supposed, how- 
ever, as is really the fact, that the loans 
generally amount to several millions, 
the necessity which the lenders are un- 
der of selling their bills, or, in other 
words, translerriug their stock, will be 
more apparent. ‘Ihe transaction be- 
tween government and the lenders, is 
precisely the same in the case of mil- 
lions as in-that of a hundred, and it is 
unneeessary,. therefore, again to illus- 
trate the general principle of that trans- 
acuon. It.is evident, however, that 
even the most opulent merchants, who 
are generally the lenders, cannot be 
Supposed to have such a command 
of money as to be sbleto advance 
ten or twelve millions to government 
atouce. When they contract for a 
Joan, therefore ; that is, when they 
agree to lend to government the sum 
required, they generally pay the money 
by instalments, or partial payments, at 
certain intervals, say one million 
a-inonth, tll the whole is advanced. 
In the mean time they sell, or transfer 
the bills or securities which they receive 
from government, to those who may 
have money to lay out at interest, and 
who of course wiil be disposed to pur- 
chase such bills, so that the sale of the 
bills of the first instalment may enable 
them to pay the second. In this way 
government securities or bills become 
articles of commerce, and their price is 
regulated, like that of any other article, 
according to the supply and demand. 
If we suppose, as before, that the con- 
tractors for the Joan, that is, the origi- 
pal lenders, receive from government a 
£100 bill for every £100 sterling that 
they lend, bearing 5 per cent. they will 
gain or lose by the transaction, accord- 
ing as they can dispose of these bills, 
for more or less than £100. If the 
buyers sre numerous, compared with 
the quantity of bills; that is, if there 

@ great number who are ambitious 
to have their money laid out at inter- 
est, they will be tempted perbaps to 
give, as was belore supposed, £7105 for 
every bill ; for though, by doing so, 
they will have only 44 per cent. for 
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their money, still it may possibly be 
more than they can draw for it in any 
other way, while the security is better 


than if they lent their money to private’ * 
individuals or companies. Ip this case,~ 
the contractors would gain 5 per cent. °- 


upon the loan, or £’50,U00 on the 
whole ten millions. It, on the other 
hand, however, comparatively few per- 


sons are found disposed to lay out their. 


money at 5 per cent., the contractors 
may be obliged to offer their bills for 
less than £100, say, as belore, £95. 
Ta this case, the contractors lose 5 per 


cent. on the loan, or £50,000 on the. 


whole ten millions, _It is easy to see, 
from this view of the subject, how the 


price of stock is liable to fluctuation,: 


from accidental circumstances, I shall 
not attempt to enumerate these ; but it 
may be worth while to point out how 
it is affected by peace and war, as these 
two states of the country are generally 
found to have the greatest influence in 
raising or depressing the value of stock. 
In the time of war, then, the price of 
stock is comparatively dow, because, in 


such a state of thipg® it 4 likely that 7 


government will be uader the necessity 
of borrowing ; and as every loan pro- 
duces new bills, the quantity of those 
to be disposed of, or, in other words, 
tbe supply of the market, will be in- 
creased. The price, therefore, will fall, 
for the same reason that the price ot 
corn falls after a plentiful harvest. In 


time of peace, again, the price of stock — 


is comparatively high, because, in such 
a state of things, the taxes are likely to 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
government without any loans, and 
consequently no’ new bills are to be 


disposed of, or the supply, though not: 


positively diminished, ceases to be aug- 
mented. For the same reason, the 
price of stock in the time of war is ma- 
terially affected by the nature of the is- 
telligence that comes from the scene ot 
action. It that intelhgence be unfe- 
vourable, stock will fall, because there 
is a prospect either of protracted war- 
fare, or of the necessity of more vigor- 
ous exertions on the part of govern- 
ment; in both which cases, new loans 
may be necessary, and consequently ea 
new supply of bills will be thrown into 
the money market. On the other hand, 


é 
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should the intelligence be favourable, 
the price of stock will rise, because the 
_ prospect of a successful terminauon of 
the war readers it probable that there 
will be no new loan, and consequently 
no new supply of stock. — It is this. va- 
ration in the price of stock that gives 
room for the nefariaus practice of stock« 
Jobbing. That practice consists. in 
raising and circuiating reports, calcula- 
ted to raise or depress the price of 
stock, according to the particular tiews 
of the individual. If be wishes, for 
example, to sell his stock or bills, be 
endeavours to propagate some report or 
other, favourable to tbe issue of the war, 
and the establishment of peace, ia or- 
der, if possible, to raise the price of 
stock : and if he wishes to buy, be 
propagates reports of a coutrary tenden- 
cy. .Itis painful to think, thet. this: 
abominable system is sometimes carried 
on by meo whose rank and station ia: 
society, to say nothing ‘of the obliga- 
tions of morality and religion, might be 
expected to place thes above any such 
disgraceful acts; but in general, | be- 
lieve it is confined 0 gnen of desperate 
fortune and little character, who subsist 
by a species of gambling, to which the 
finance system of this country bas open- 
ed a wide and extensive field. I allude 
to those men who make a practice of 
bayng and selling stock, without actu- 
ally possessing any ; and whose trans- 
* actions, therefore, are nothing more than 
wagers about the price of stock oa a 
 certainday. To explain the nature of 
“ the transaction by an example, I shall 
suppose, that A sells to B a government 
bill of £100, or a £100 of 5 per cent. 
stock, to be delivered on a certain fu- 
ture day, and that the price is fixed at 
£102. If, when the day arrives, the 
price of stock shall have fallen to £100, 
A would be able to purchase the bill in 
question for £100, while, in conse- 
quence of his bargain, B would be 
obliged to pay him £102 for it, so that 
A would gain £2, If, however, stock 
had risen to £104, B would still be 
obliged to give only £102, so that A 
would lose £3 ; but instead of actually 
buying and selling the stock, the bar. 
gain is generally implemented by A 
paying to B, or receiving from dim, the 
£2, or whatever may be the sum of 
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lossor gain. In euch a case as this, # 
is obviously A’s interest that the pnce 
of stock shouid fall, and as obviously 
B's interest that it should nse, betwees 
the day of the Largain and that of se- 
ting, aud hence the temptation beld out 
to both to circulate reports favourable 
to their own particular views. 3B, oc 
the buyer, is usually denominated a 
Bull, as expressive of his desire to toss 
up; aod A, or the selier, a Bear, from 
bis wish to trample upon, of tread 
down. The iaw, of course, does sot 
recognise a transaction which proceeds 
on a principle of gambling ; but a sease 
of honour, or, what is perhaps nearer 
the truth, self-interest, generally secures 
the payment of the difference, as the 
person who refuses to pay his loss, » 
exhibited in the Stock Exchange uoder 
the designation of a lame duck, a dis- 
grace which 1s considerered as the sen- 
tence of banishment from that scene of 
bustle and business. 

L have, ia the preceding remarks, for 
the sake of simplicity, represented the 
transfer of stock, as carried on iD a 
way somewhat different from that ia 
witch it is really conducted. J have 
considered the securities which govers- 
nent gives to those from whom money 
is borrowed, as coasisting of bills, and 
these bills as unitormly bearing interest 
at 5 percent. ‘To many, I have no 
doubt, my observations will appear act 
only sufficiently simple, but abundantly 
silly, and ds containing nothing bet 
what every body knew before. Now, 
I do boldly aver, that every body does 
not know what J have above explained, 
and | solemnly protest against the 
sneers and sarcasms of tboee wlo do, 
because it is ‘not for them I write, nor is 
it their approbation that I care any 
thiog about. J write for the instructica 
of plaia bonest country folks (who, by 
the way, constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of your readers), and if I can 
assist one old lady in judging when it 
ls most advantageous to invest in, oF 
sell out of the funds, or save one young 
gentleman from blushing, when he is 
requested to read and explain the news- 
paper report of the stocks, I shall not 
consider my own trouble lost, or the, 
paper of your Magazine wasted. I am, 
Sir, your obedieat servant, T.N. 
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Frem Biackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1818, 
CHRISTIAN WOLF. . 
A TRUE S&TORYW...-0 FROM TRE. GERMAN, 


fd bes arts of the surgeon and the shopkeeper arranged under the same 
physician derive their greatest im- head with a Borgia, just as we find the 
provements and discoveriesfromthe beds edible and tke poisonons heads of 
of the sick and the dying. Physiolo- Fungus classed together in the munud 
gists draw their purest lights from the of Botany ? ‘ 
hospital andthe madhouse. Itbecomes Notlnng can be more useless, more 
the psycologist, the moralist, the legis- absurd, than the manner in which histo- 
lator, to follow the example, and to ry ts commonly written. Between the 
study with like zeal dungeons and exe- strong and excited passions of the men 
eutions, above all courts of justice, the of whom we read, and the calm medi- 
dissecting rooms of guilt. _ tative state of mind in which we read of 
In the whole history of mankind, them, there exists little sympathy. ‘The 
there is no chapter more abounding in gulf between the historical subject and 
instruction, both for the heart and the the reader is so wide, that things which 
intellect, than that which contains the ought to excite tn owr breasts emotions 
annals of their transgressions. Inevery of a very different character, are passed 
great offence some great power is set ia by with a far-off shudder of unconcern. 
motion ; and that machinery which We shake the head coldly when the 
escapes observation in the dim light of heart should beglive and trembling. 
ordiaary transactions, when its opera- We contemplate the unhappy being 
tions are commanded by some stronger who, in the moment of conceiving,plan- 
passion, gains from their influence the ‘ning, executing, expiating his guilt, 
distinctness of colossal magnitude, The was stit! a man like ourselves, as if 
delicate observer, who understands the he were some creature whose blood 
mechunism of our nature, and knows flowed @ with the same pnise, whose 
how far we may venture to reason by passions obeyed not the same law 
analogy from one mun to another— with ours. We are little interested ia 
from great guilt to small—may learn his fortanes, for ull sympathy with the 
much from contemplating these terrible fate of our neighbour arises from some 
displays. remote belief in the possibility of its 
By those who study the hearts of men, one day becoming our own; and we are 
at least as many points of likeness us of very far, in twstances such as these, 
contrast will be discovered. The same from desiring to claim any such con- 
inclination or passion may display itself nexion. {t is thus that the instruction 
in a thousand different forms and fash- is lost, and that what might have heen 
ions, produce a thousand irreconcilable a school of wisdom, becomes merely 
phenomena, be found mixed in the tex- a pastime for our curiosity. 
ture of a thousand churacters, apparent- § We are more interested in discover- 
ly of the most opposite conformation. ing how a man came to will and con- 
Two men may, beth in action and cha- ceive a crime, than how he perpetrat- 
recter, be ezsentially kindred to each edit. His thoughts concern us more 
other, and yet neither of them for a mo- than his deeds, and the sources of the 
ment suspect the resemblance. Should former much more than the conse- 
men, hike other departments of the king- quences of the latter... Men have sern- 
dom of nature, be at any time so fortu- tinized the depths of Vesuvius, in o- 
pate asto find a Linnzus, one who der to learn the cause of its burning : 
should classify thein according to ten- Why is it that moral attract less atten- 
dencies and inclinations, how would tion than physical phenomena? Why 
Individunts stare at the result of his la- is it that we are contented to observe 
bours how, for example, should we nothing in the human voleuno but its 


be astunished to find ygive quiet paltry eruption 7 
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How many a maiden might have 
aeeateen her innocent pride, had she 


Christian Wolf. 
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away the little he gained from his share 
in the profits of the Sun. Too idle 


earned to view with somewhat less of and too ignorant to think of supportieg 


horror and hatred her fallen sisters, 
and to regard the experience as some- 
thing that might be useful to herself. 
Hlow many a careless man might save 
himself from ruin, wauld he coade- 


his extravagance by speculation; too 
proud to descend from Mine Host into 
a plain peasant, he saw only one way 
to escape from his difficulues—a way 
to which thousands before and after bim 


scend to hears and study the history of bave had recourse—theft. Bielsdorf 


the prodigal, whom folly has already 
made abeggar! if from contemplat- 
ing the slow progress of vice, we derive 
no other lesson, we must at least learn 
to be less contident in ourselves, and 
less intolerant towards others, 

Whether the offender, of whom I am 
about to speak, had Jost all claim to 
our sympathy, [ shall leave my reader 
to decide for himself. What we think 
of him cao give himself no trouble ; 
his blood has already Howed upon the 
scaffold. 


Christian Wolf was the son of an 
lunkeeper at Bielsdagf, who, after the 
death of his tather, contiaued till his 
20th year to assist bis mother in the 
management of the house. The ina 
was a poor one, and Wolf had many 
idle hours. Even before he left school 
he was regarded as an idle | lad; 
the girls complained of his rudeness, 
and the boys, when detected in any 
mischief, were sure to give up bim as 
the ringleader. Nature bad neglected 
his person. — His figure was small and 
unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
greasy black ; his nose was flat; and 
his upper lip, originally too thick, and 
twisted aside bya kick from a horse, 
was sich as to disgust the women, and 
furnished a perpetual subject of jesting 
to the mea. The contempt showered 
upon his person was the first thing 
which wounded his pride, and turned 
a portion of his blood to gall. 

He was resolved to giin what was 
every where denied him ; hig passions 
were strong enough; and he soon per- 
suaded himself that he was in love. 
The girl he selected treated him coldly, 
and he had reason to fear that his rivals 
were happier than himself. Yet the 
maiden was poor; and what was 
tefused to his vows might perbaps be 
granted to his gifts; but he was him- 
self needy, and his vanity soon threw 


is, as you know,situated on the edge of 
the forest; Wolf commenced deer- 
stealer, and poured the gains of bis 
boldness into the lap of bis mistress. 

Among Hannah's lovers was one of 
the forester’s men, Robert Horn. This 
man soon observed the advantage which 
Wolf had gained over her, by means 
of his presents, and set himself to de- 
tect the sources of so much liberality. 
He began to frequent the Sun; he 
drank there early and late; and shar- 
pened as his eyes were, both by jea- 
lousy and poverty, it was not long be- 
fore he discovered whence all the mo- 
ney came. Not many months before 
this time a severe edict had heen pub- 
lished agaiost all trespassers on the 
forest laws. Horn was indefatigabie 
in watching the secret motions of his 
rival, and at last he was so fortunste 
as to detect hin ia the very fact. Wolf 
was tried, and found guilty; and the 
fine which he paid in order to avoid 
the statutory punishment amounted tc 
the sum-total of his property. 

Horn triumphed. His rival was 
driven from the field, for Flannab had 
no notion of a beggar for alover. Wolf 
well koew his enemy, and he knew 
that this enemy as the happy posss- 
sor of his Hannah. Pride, jealousy, 
rage, were all in arms within him; 
hunger set the wide world before him, 
but passion and revenge held bim fast 
at Bielsdorf. A second time he ve 
came a deer-stealer, anda second time, 
hy the redoubled vigilance of Robert 
Horn, was he detected in the trexpass, 
This time he experienced the full se- 
verity of the law ; he had a0 money to 
pay a fine, and was sent straightway to 
the house of chastisement. 

The year of punishment drew near 
its close, and fouad his passion in- 
creased by absence, his confidence 
buoyant under all the pressure of {ns 
calamities. ‘hg moment bis freedom 
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was given to him, he hastened to Biels~- They sung songs whose atrocity at first 
dort, to throw himself ‘at the feet of horrified me, but which I, a shame- 


Hannah. 
by every one. 
at last humbles his pride, and overcomes 
his delicacy. He begs from the wealthy 
of the place; he offers himself as a 
day -labourer to the farmers, but they 
despise his slim figure, and do not stop 
for a moment to compare him with his 
sturdier competitors. He makes a last 
attempt. One situation is yet vacant 
—the last of honest occupations, He 
offers himnself as herdsman of the swine 
upoo the town’s common; but even 
here he is rejected ; no man_ will trust 
aoy thing to the jail-bird. Meeting 
with contempt from every eye, chased 
with scorn from one door to another, 
he becomes yet the third time a deer- 
Stealer, and for the third time his un- 


happy star places him in the power of 


bis enemy. 

This double backsliding goes against 
him at the judgment-seat ; for every 
judge can look into the book of the 
law, but few into the soul of the cul- 
prit. The forest edict requires an ex- 
emplary punishment, and Wolf is 
condemned to be branded on the back 
with the mark of the gallows, and to 
three years’ hard labour io the fortress. 

This period also went by, and he 
©aoce more dropt his chains; but he 
was no longer the same man that en- 
tered the fortress. Here began a new 
epoch in the jife of Wolf. You shall 
guess the state of his mind from his 
own words to bis Confessor. 

‘‘T went to the fortress,” said he, 
“an offender, but I came out of ita 
villain. I had still bad something in 
the world that was dear to me, aud my 
pride had not totally sunk under my 
sbame. But here 1 was thrown into 
the company of three and twenty con- 
victs ; of these, two were murderers,* 
the rest were all notorious thieves and 
vagabonds. They jeered at me if I 
spake of God ; they taught me to utter 
blasphemies against the Redeemer, 
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* In some parts of Germany no man can suffer 
abe lenst severity of the law, unless hi couliss his 
guilt. The clearest evidence is not receive d ay an 


equivalent. Even murderers have right to this on * 


dulxcnce, if indeed (considering what thoy snaferin 
lreu of immediate death) indu'gence it may be 
called. : 

aw Atnreneuw. Vol. 4. 


He appears, and is avoided faced fool, soon learned to echo. No 
The force of necessity day passed over, wherein I did not 


hear the recital of some profligate life, 
the triumphant history be some rascal, 
the concoction of some audacious vil- 
lany. At first I avoided as much as 
I could these men, and their discour- 
ses. But,my labour was hard and 
tyrannical,sand in my hours of repose 
J] could not bear to be left alone, with- 
out one face to look upon. The jail- 
ors had refused me the company of my 
dog, so I needed that of men, and 
for this I was obliged to pay by the 
sacrifice of whatever good there re- 
mained within me. By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing; and in the 
last quarter of my confinement I sur- 
passed even my teachers. 

“From this time I] thirsted after 
freedom, after revenge, with a burn- 
ing thirst. All men hed injured me, 
for all were better and happier than J. 
I gnashed my fetters with my teeth, 
when the glorious sun rose up above 
the battlements of my prison, for a 
wide prospect doubles the hell ‘of du- 
rance, The free wind that whistled 
throuch the loop-holes of my. turret, 
andgphie swallow that poised itself up- 
on the grating of ny window, seemed 
to be mocking me with the view of 
their liberty ; and that rendered my 
misery more bitter, Ft was then that 
I vowed eternal glowing * hatred to 
every thing that bearg the image of man 
—and I have kept my vow. 

“ Ny first thought, after I’ was set 
at liberty, was once more my native 
town. I had no hope of happiness 
there, but I hud the dear hope of re- 
venge, My heart beat quick and high 
againat my bosom, when f beheld, afar 
off, the spire arising from out the trees. 
It was no longer that innocent hearty 
expectation which preceded my first re- 
turn. = Phe recollection of all the mise- 
ry, of all the persecution I had experi- 
enced there, aroused my faculties from 
a terrible deid slumber of suilennesg, 
vet ail my wounds a-bleeding, every 
nerve a-janing within me. L[redoub ed 
my pace—TI longed to startle my ene- 
inies with the horror of my aspect——I 
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thirsted after new contempts as much 
as I had ever shuddered at the old. 

“ The clocks were striking the hour 
of vespers as I reached the market-place. 
The crowd was rushiog to the church- 
door. I was immediately recognized ; 
every man that knew me shrunk from 
meeting me, Of old I bad loved the 
little children, and even now, seeking in 
their innocence a refuge from the scorn 
of others, I threw a small piece of money 
to the first saw. The boy stared at 
me for a moment, and then dashed the 
coin at'my face. Had my blood boiled 
less furiously, I might have recollected 
that I still wore my prison beard, and 
that was enough to account for the 
terror of the infant. But my hard 
heart had blinded my reason, aad 
tears, tears such as I had never wept, 
leaped down my cheeks. 

“The child, said 1 to myself, half 
aloud, ‘knows not who I am, nor 
whence I came, and yet be avoids me 
like a beast of prey. Am I then mark- 
ed upon the forehead Nike Cain, or 
bave I ceased to be like aman, since 
all men spurn me?’ The aversion of 
the child tortured me more than all 
my three years’ slavery, for I had done 
him good, and I could not accuse him 
of hating me. ad 

s* I sat down in a wood-yard over 
against the cherch ; what my wishes 
were [ know nots but I remember it 
was wormwood to my spirits,that none 
of my old acquaintances should have 
vouchsafed me a greeting—no, not 
one. When the yard wes locked up, 
Lunwillingly departed to seek a lodg- 
ing; in turning the coroner of a street, 
J ran against my Hannah: ‘ Mine host 
of the Sun,’ cried she, and opened ber 
arms as if to embrace me—* You here 
again, my dear Wolf, God be thanked 
for your return !’—Hunger and wretch- 
edness were expressed in her scanty 
raiment ; a shameful disease had mur- 
red ber countenance; her whole ap- 
pearance told me what a wretched crea- 
ture she had become. I saw two or 
three dragoons laughing at her from a 
- window, and turned my back, with a 
laugh louder thao theirs, upun the sol- 
dier’s trull. Jt-did me good to find 
that there was something yet lower in 
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the scale of life thao myself. 
never loved her. 
“ My mother was dead. . My smai! 


house had been sold to pay my credi- . 
I drew | 


tors, I asked nothing more. 
néarto no man. All the world fled 
from me like a pestilence, bat I had 
at last forgotten shame. Formerly [ 
hated the sight of men, because their 
contempt was insufferable to me. 
Now I threw myself in the way, and 
found a savage delight in scattering 
horror around me. I had _ nothing 
more to lose, why then should I coo- 
ceal myself? Men expected no good 
from me, why should they bave any ? 
I was made to bear the punshment of 
sins I had never committed. My in- 
famy was a capital, the interest of which 
was not easy to be exhausted. 

“The whole earth was before me; 


jn some remote province I might per- 


haps have sustained the character ot 
an bonest man, but I had lost the de- 
sire of being, nay,even of seeming such. 
Contempt and shame had taken from 
me even this last relick of myself,—my 
resource, now that [had no honour, 
was to learn to do without it. Had 
my vanity and pride sutvived my in- 
famy, I must have died by my own 
hand. 

* What I was to do, I myself koew 
not. I was determined, however, to 
do evil; of so much I have some dark 
recollection. 1 was resoived to see the 
worst of my destiny. The laws, said 
[ to myself, are benefits to the worid, 
it is fit that J should offend them ;: 
formerly | had siuned from tevity and 
necessity, but [ now sinned trom free 
choice, and tor my pleasure. 

“My first step was to the woods. 
The’ chase had by degrees become to 
me as a passion; I thirsted, like a 
lover, after thick brakes and headlone 
leaps, and the mad delight of rushing 
along the bare earth beneath the pines. 
Besides, I must live. But these were 
not all. 1 hated the prince who had 
published the forest edict, and I be- 
lieved, that in injuring him, I should 
only exercise my“ natural night of retul- 
lation, The chance of being taken 
no longer troubled ime, for now I had 
a bullet for my discoverer, and 1 we!! 
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kneww the certainty of my aim. I slew 
every animal that came near me, the 

‘ater part of them rotted where they 
ede fos I neither had the power, 
-nor the wish, to sell more than a few 
of them beyond the barriers. Myself 
_ lived wretchedly; except on powder 
aud shot, I expended nothing. My 
devastations were dreadful, but no 
suspicion pursued me. My appear- 
ance was too poor to excite any, and 
mv name had long since been forgotten. 

“This life continued for several 
months.—One morning, according to 
my custom, I had pursued a stag for 
many miles through the wood. For 
two hours I had in vain exerted every 
nerve, and at last I had begun to de- 
spair of my honty, when, all at once, 
I perceived the stately animal exactly 
at the proper distaace for my gun,— 
my finger was ready on the trigger, 
when, of a sudden, my eye was caught 
with the appearance of a hat, lying a 
few paces before me on the ground. [ 
looked more closely, and perceived the 
buontsman, Robert Horn, lurking be- 
hind a massy oak, and taking delihe- 
rate aim at the very stag I had been 
pursuing—at the sight, a deadly cold- 
pess crept through my limbs. Here 
was the man I hated above all living 
things; bere he was, and withio reach 
of my bullet. At this moment, it 
seemed to me as if the whole world 
were at the muzzle of my piece, as if 
the wrath and hatred of a thousand 
lives were all quivering in the finger 
that should give the murderous _pres- 
sure.- A dark fearful unseen hand was 
upon me; the finger of my destiny 
pointed irrevocably to the black mo- 
ment. My arm shook as if with an 
ague, while [ lifted my gun—my teeth 
chattered—my breath stood motionless 
in my lungs. For a minute the: barrel 
hang uncertain between the mao and 
the stag—a minute—and another— 
and yet onemore. Cunscience and re- 
venge struggled fiercely within me, 
but the demon triumphed, and the 
buntsman fell dead upon the ground. 

“My courage fell with hm—— 
Murderer! I stainmered the word 
slowly. ‘The wood was silent as a 
ehurch-yard, distinctly did [ hear it 
— Murderer! As I drew near, the 
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man yielded up his spirit. Long stood 
I speechless by the corpse; at last 
forced a wild laugh, and cried, ‘oo 
more tales from the wood now, my 
friend!’ I drew hiin into ‘the thicket 
with his face upwards ! The eyes stood 
stiff, and stared upon me. I[wasse- - 
rious enough, and silent too. The 
feeling of solitude began to press griev- 
ously upon my soul. 

“Uptill this time T had been ac- 
customed to rail at the over severity of 
my destiny; now I had done some- 
thing which was not yet punished. 
An hour before, no man could have 
persuaded me that there existed a be- 
ing more wretched than myself. Now 
I began to envy myself for what even 
then [ had been. 

“The idea of God's justice never 
came into my mind; but Lremembered a 
bewildered vision of ropes, dnd swords, 
and the dying agonies of a child-mur- 
deress, which I had witnessed wheo a 
boy. Acertain dim and fearful idea 
lay upon my thoughts that my life was 
forfeit. - I cannot recollect every thing. 
I wished that Horn were yet alive. [ 
forced myself to call up all the evil 
the dead man had done when in life, 
but my memory was sadly gone, 
Scarcely could I recollect one of all 
those thousand circumstances, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been 
suffered to blow my wrath into phren- 
zy. I could not conceive bow or why 
I had become a murderer. : 

“IT was still standing beside the 
corpse,—I might have stood there for- 
ever,—when I heard the crack of a 
whip, and the creaking of a fruit ware 
gon passing through the wood. The 
sput where I had done the deed wag 
scarcely a hundred yards from the 
great path. I must look to my safety. 

“T bounded like a wild deer into 
the depths of the wood ; but while J 
was in my race, it struck me thas the 
deceased used to have a watch. Jn 
order to pass the barriers, I had need 
of money, and yet scarcely could { 
Muster up courage to approach the 
place of blood. ‘Then I thought fora 
moment of the devil, and, [ believe,con- 
fusedly, of the omnipresence of God. 
I galled up afl my boldness, and strode 
towards the spot, resolved to dare earth 
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and hell to the combat. I found what 
Thad expected, and a dollar or two 
besides, in a green silk purse. At first 
T took all, but a sudden thought seized 
me.—It was neither that I feared, nor 
that I was ashamed to add another 
crime to murder. Nevertheless, 30 it 
was, I threw back the watch and half 
the silver. I wished to consider my- 
selfas the personal enemy, not as the 
robber of the slain. 

“ Again I rushed towards the depths 
of the forest. I knew that the wood 
extended for four German miles* 
northwards, and there bordered upon 
the frontier, Till the sun was high 
in heaven I ran on breathless. The 
swiftness of my flight had weakened 
the force of my conscience, but the 
moment I laid myself down upon the 
grass, it awake in all its vigour. A 
thousand dismal forms floated before 
my eyes; a thousand knives of despair 
and agony were in my breast. Be- 
tween a life of restless fear, and a vio- 
lent death, the alternative was fearful, 
but choose [ myst. I had uot the 
heart to leave the. world by self-mur- 
der, yet scarcely could I bear the idea 
of remaining in it. 
tween the certain miseries of life, and 
the untried terrors of eternity, alike 
unwilling to live and to die, the sixth 
hour of iny flight passed over my head 
—an hour full of wretchedness, such 
as no man can utter, such as God him- 
selfin mercy will spare to me—eveo 
to me, upon the scaffold 

“Again I started on my feet. I 
drew my hat over my eyes, as if not 
being able to look lifeless nature in 
the face, and was rushing Instinctive- 
ly along the line of a small foot-path, 
which drew me into the very heart of 
the wilderness, when a rough stern 
voice immediately in front of me cried, 
‘Halt! The voice was close to me, 
for I bad forgotten myself, and had 
never Jooked a yard before me during 
the whole race. I ittted my eyes, and 
saw a tall savage-looking man advanc- 
‘ing towards me, with a ponderous club 
in his hand. His figure was of gigan- 
tic size, so at least 1 thought, on my 
first alarm; bis skin was of a dark 
mulatto yellow, in which the white of 
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his fierce eyes stood fearfully promi- 
nent. Instead of a girdle, be had a 
piece of sail-cloth twisted over his 
green woollen coat, and init I sawa 
broad bare butcher’s knife, and a pis- 
tol. Thesummons was repeated, and 
a strong arm held me fast. The sound 
ofa human voice had terrified me,—but 
the sight ofan evil-doer gave me heart 
again. In my condition, I had rea<on 
to fear a good man, but none at all to 
tremble before a ruffian. 

‘“*Whom have we here?’ said the 
apparition. ) 

«Such another as yourself,” was 
my answer— that is, if your looks don’t 
belie you.’ 

«There is no passage this way, 
Whom seek ye here ?” 

“+*By what right do you ask ?” re- 
turned J holdly. The man consider- 
ed me leisurely twice, from the feet up 
tothe head. It seemed as if he were 
comparing my figure with his own, 
and my answer with my figure—— 

“* You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ 
gaid he at last. 

«* That may be 
terday.’ 

‘* Fhe mao smiled ‘One would 
swear, cried he, ‘ you were not much 
better than one to-day.’ 

“ Something worse,friend. I mast on.” 

“<«Soltly, friend. What hurnes 
you ? Is your time so very precious 

“T considered with myself for a mo- 
ment. I know not how the words 
came to the tip of my tongue. ‘ Life 
is short,’ said I at last, ‘and heth is 
eternal.’ 

* He looked steadily upon me. * May 
I be d d,’ said he, ‘if you have 
not rubbed shoulders with the gallows 
ere now.” 

«« Tt may be so. 
meet again, comrade,’ 

*** Stop, comrade,’ shouted the man: 
He pulied a tin flask from his pouch, 
took a hearty pull of it, and handed tt 
tome. My flight and my anguish 
had exhausted my strength, and all 
this day nothing had passed my lips. 
Already | was alraid I might farnt io 
the wilderness, for there was no place 
of refreshment within many miles of 
me. Judee how gladly L acceptei his 
olluer. New strength cushed with the 
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liqnor into my limbs—with that, fresh 
courage into my heart, and hope and 
love of life. I began to believe that 
I might not ‘be forever wretched, such 
power was in the welcome draught. 
There was something pleasant in find- 
Ing myself with a creature of my own 
stunp. In the state in which | was, I 
would have pledged a devil, that I 
misht once more have a companion. 

“lhe man stretched himself on the 
grass, I did the like. ‘Your drink 
has done me good,’ said I, ‘we must 
get better acquainted,’ 

“ He struck his flint, and lighted his 
pipe. ‘Are you old in the trade,’ 
said f, 

“He looked sternly at me,—* What 
would you say, friend?’ ‘Has that 
often been bloody,’ said I, pointing to 
the knite in his girdle. 

“* Who art thou 2” cried he fiercely, 
aod threw down his pipe. ‘A mur- 
derer, friend, like yourself but on- 
ly a beginner.’ ‘Ile took up his pipe 
again. 

“* Your home is not hereabouts ?’— 

said he alter a pause. 
— * * Some three miles off,” said I; ‘did 
you ever hear of the landlord of the 
Sun at Bielsdorf ? 

“ The man sprung up like one pos- 
sessed—* What the poacher Wolf?’ 
cried he hastily. 

*'The same.” 

“+ Welcome! comrade, welcome !’ 
and give me a shake of thy hand ; this 
is good, mine host of the Sun. Year 
and day have I sought for thee. I 
know thee well. 1 know all. Ihave 
long reckoned upon thee, Wolf.’ 

“** Keckoned on me?—and where- 
fore ?’ 

“ « The whole country is full of you, 
man; you have had enemies, Wolf; 
you have been hardly dealt with. You 
have been made a sacrifice. Your 
treatinent has been shameful.’ 

“The mao waxed warm—‘ What! 
because you shot a pair of boars or 
stays it may be, that the prince feeds 
bere on our acorns; was that a reason 
for chesing you from house and hold, 
confiniog you three years in the castle, 
and making a beggar of you. Is it 
come to this, that a man is of less 
worth than a hare? Are wenothing bet- 
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ter than the beasts of the field, brother ? 
and can Wolf endureit? I can’t.” > '~ 

““* Who can alter these things?” 

“* Ha! that we shall presently see— 
but tell me, whence come you, and: 
what are you about ?” ae 

“IT told him my whole story. - He 
would not hear me to an end, but* 
leaped up, and dragged me along with 
hin. ‘Come, mine host of the Sun,’ 
said he, ‘now you are ripe, now | 
have you. I shall look for honour 
trom you, Wolf !—fcllow me.’ 

“© ¢ Whither will youlead me ?” 

‘** Ask no questions. Follow.’ And 
he pulled me like a giant. 

““Wehad advanced some quarter of 
a mile. ‘lhe road was becoming every 
step more thick, wild, and impassable. 
Neither of us spake a word. I was 
ronsed from my reverie by the whistle 
of my guide. I looked up, and per- 
ceived that we were standing on the 
edge of a rock, which hung over a 
deep dark ravine. Asecond whistle 
answered from the root of the preci- 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its own 
motion, from below. My guide step- 
ped upon it, and’ desired me to await 
his return. ‘I must first tie up the 
hounds,’ said he; ‘you are a stran- 
ger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces,’ 

“ Then I was alone upon the rock, 
and I well knew that I wasulone. The 
carelessness of my gnide did not escape 
my attention. With a single touch of 
my hand J could pull up the ladder, 
and my flight was secured. I confess 
that 1 saw this—TI began to shudder at 


the precipice below me, and to think 


of that depth from which there is no 
redemption. I resolved upon flight— 
I put my hand to the ladder, but then 
came there to my ear, as if with the 
laughter of devils, * What can a mur- 
derer do ?’ and my arm dropt powerless 
My reckoning was com- 
plete. Murder lay like a rock behind 
me, and barred all retreat for ever. At 
this moment my guide re-appeared and 
bade me come down. I had no long- 
ger any choice— I obeyed him. 

“* A few yards from the foot of the 
precipice the ground -widened a little, 
and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece 
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of smooth turf, and these abont eigh- 
teen oF twenty figures lay scattered 
around a coal-fire. * Here, comrades,’ 
ened iny guide, leading me into the 
centre of the group; ‘here. get up and 
bid the landlord welcome.’ 

** Welcome, good landlord,’ cried 
ali at once, and crowded around me, 
men and women. Stall t confess it? 
‘Their joy appeared hearty and bonest : 
coatidence and respect was in every 
countenance ; one took me by the hand, 
another by the cloak ;—my reception 
was sich as might have been expected 
by some old and valued friend. Our 
arrival had interrupted their repast— 
we joined it, and [ was compelled to 

ledge my new friends in a bumper. 

he meal consisted of game of all 
kinds ; and the bottle, filled with good 
Ihenish, was not allowed to rest for 
an instant. ‘Phe company seemed to 
be full of affection towards each other, 
and of good-will towards me. 

“they had made me sit down he- 
tween two women, and this seemed to 
be considered as a place of honours, I 
expected to find these the refuse of 
their sex, but how great was my as- 
tonishment, when [I perceived, under 
their coarse garments, two of the most 
beautiful females I had ever seen. 
Margaret, the elder and handsomer of 
the two, was addressed by the name 
of Misa, and might be five-and-twenty. 
Her language was free, and ter looks 
were still more eloquent. Mary, the 

younger, was married, but her husband 

had treated her cruelly and deserted 
her. Her features were perhaps prettier, 
but she was pal» and thin, aud less 
striking, on the whole, than her fiery 
neighbour. They hoth endeavoured 
to please me. Margaret was the 
beauty, but my heart was more taken 
with the womanly gentle Mary. 

“ Brother Woll,’ cried my guide, ‘ you 
see how we live here—with us every 
day is alike—Is it not so, comrades 2 

“<« Kvery day like the present,’ cried 
they all. 

“$< If you like our way of life,’ con- 
tinued the man, ‘strike in, be one of 
us—be our captain. I bear the digni- 
ty forthe present, but [ will yield it to 
Wolf. Say I right, comrades ?'——A 
hearty * Yes, yes,’ was the answer. 


Christian IPolf, 
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“My brain was on fire, wine and 
passion had inflamed my blood. The 
world had thrown me out like a leper 
—here were brotherly welcome, good 
cheer, and honour!) Whatever choice 
I might make, I knew death was be- 
fore me: but here at least I might sell 
my litedearly, Women had ull now 
spurned me,—the siniles of Mary were 
nectar to my soul, ‘T remain with 
you, comrades,’ cried I, loudly and 
firmly, stepping into the midst of the 
band ‘{ remain with yon, my 
good triends,provided you give me my 
pretty neighbour.’—They all consented 
to gratify my wish, and I sat down 
contented, lord of a strumpet, and cap- 
tain of a banditti.” 

The following part of the history I 
shall entirely omit, for there is no in- 
struction in that which is purely dis- 
gusting. The unhappy Wolf, sunk to 
this hopeless depth, was obliged to par- 
take in all the routine of wickedness; but 
he was never guilty of a second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemnly 
upon the scaffold. 

The fame of this man spread,in 8 
short time, through the whole pro- 
vince, The highways were unsafe— 
nocturnal robberies alarmed the citi- 
zens—the name of Christian Wolf be- 
came the terror of old and young—jus- 
tice set every device at work to ensnare 
him—uand a premium was set upon his 
head. Yet he was fortunate enough 
to escape every attempt against his per- 
son, and crafty enough to convert the 
superstition of the peasantry into an 
engine of defence. It was universally 
given out that Wolf was in league 
with the devil—that his whole band 
were wizards, The province isa re- 
note and ignorant one, and no maa 
was very willing to come to close quar- 
ters with the ally of the apostate. 

Fora full year did Wolf persist in 
this terrible trade, but at last it began 
to be intolerable to him. The mea 
at whose head he had placed himeelf, 
were not what he had supposed. They 
bad received him at first with an exte- 
rior of profusion, but he soon discover- 
ed that they had deceived him. Hun- 
ger and want appeared in the room of 
abundance ; he was oftea obliged to 
venture his life for a booty, which, 
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when won, was scarcely sufficient to 
support his existence for a single day. 
The veil of brotherly affection also 
passed away, and beneath it he found 
the lurking paltrinesses of thieves and 
harpies, A large reward had been 
proclaimed for him that should deliver 
Wolt alive into the hands of justice— 
if the discoverer should be one ot his 
Own gang, a tree pardon was promi-ed 
tn addition—a mighty search for the 
Outcast of the earth!—Wolf was 
sensible of his danger. The honour 
of those who were at war with God 
and man seemed but an insufficient 
security for his life. From this time 
his sleep was agony ; wherever he was, 
the ghost of suspicion haunted him— 
pursued his ‘steps—watched his pillow 
—disturbed his dreams, Long silenced 
couscience again raised her voice, and 


sluinbering remorse began to awuke’ 


and mingle her terrors in the universal 
storm of his boson. His whole ha- 
tred was turned from mankind, and 
concentrated upon his own head. He 
forgave all nature, and was inexorable 
only to himself, 

This misery of guilt completed his 
education, and delivered at last his bat- 
urally excellent understanding from its 
shackles. He now felt how low he had 
fallen; sadness took the place of 
phrenzy in his bosom. Cold tears und 
sulitary sighs obliterated the past; for 
him it no more existed. He hegan 
to hope that he might yet dareto he 
4 gvod wen, for he telt within himself 
the awakening power of being such, 
It may be that Wolk, at this the ino- 
ment of his greatest: degradation, was 
nearer the right path than he had ever 
been since he first quitted it, 

About this time the seven years’ war 
broke out, and = the German Princes 
Were every where making great levies 
of troops, "The unhappy Wolt shaped 
some slight hope to himself from these 
circumstances, and at last took courage 
to pen the following ketter to his suve- 


rein. 
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** If at be not too much for prinee'y compasssion 
‘o disecnd to such as Christan Wolf. Bivc hima 
hearing, Lanse thief and a wurderter—the Jaws 
condeain ime to death—justiee has set all her myr 
midune in search of me—I beg that l may be permit. 
ted to deliver up myself, But I briog, at the same 
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time, a strange petition to the throne. I hate my 
life, I fcur net death, but I cannot bear to die Withee 
out baving lived, I would live, my prince, in onler 
to atone, by my services, formy offences, My ex-° 
€cution might bean example to the world, but not 
an equivalent fur my deeds, [hate the wretched 
ness of gut, 1 thirst after virtue. [have shewn my 
power to do evil—permit me to shew uy power to 
do good. 

* I know that J make an unheard of request. My 
life is fortvit; it may seem absurd for vie to state 
any pretensions to favour, Butlappear not in 
chains and bonds befure you~I am still tree—and 
fear is the lenst among all the motives of iny petition. 

“Itas to mercy that Ihave fled. [have no claiun 
apo justice—if I had, Ishuuid disdain w bring at 
forward. Yet of one cwrcunstance [ tight remind 
my judyes—the period of my outrages commenced 
with that of my degradation. Had ther centence 
been less severe, perhaps I should have had ne occa. 
sion to be u suppucuut to-day. 

“ If you give me life, 1¢ shall be dedicated to your 
service. Asingle word in the gazette shall brir.g 
me immediately to vourfcet. If otherwise you have 
determined—let justice do her part—I must co 
min, © * “* CHRISTIAN WOLF." 

This petition remained without aa 
answer ; so did a second and a third, in 
which Woil begged to be permitted to 
serve as a hussar in the army of the 
prince. At last, losing all hope of a 
pardon, he resolved to fly from the 
country, and die a brave soldier in the 
service of King Frederick. 

He gave inis companions the slip, 
and touk to bis journey, The first dig 
brought him to a small country towa, 
where he resolved to spend the night. 

The circumstances of the times, the 
commencing war, the recruiting, made 
the officers at every post doubly vizs- 
lant in otwerving travellers, The gale 
keeper of the town had received a par- 
ticular cominand to be attentive. The 
appearance of Woit had something i 
posing about it, but, at the sume time, 
swarthy, terrible, and savage, Tie 
meagre boney horse he rede, and the 
grotesque aud scanty arranvement of 
his apparel, formed a suange contrast. 
with a countenance whereon a thou- 
sand fierce passions seemed to lie ex- 
hausted aud cougealed, like the dying 
and dead upon 4 field of battle. The 
gale-keeper started at the swange ap- 
parition, Forty years of experience 
had made the man, grown gray in hig 
office, as sharp-sighted as an eagle in 
detecting offenders, He Immediately 
bolted his gate'und demanded the passe 
pertof Wolt. The tugitive was how- 
ever prepared for this accident; and 
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he drew out, without besitation, a pass 
which he had taken a few days before 
from a plundered merchant. Still this 
solitary evidence was notable entirely 
to satisfy the scruples of the practised 
oftiver. The gate-keeper trusted his 
own eyes rather than the paper, and 
Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the town-house. 

The chief magistrate of the place 
examined the pass, and declared it to 
be in every respect what it should be. 
It happened tkat this man was a great 
politician,—his chief pleasure in hile 
consisted in conning over a newspaper, 
with a bottle of wine before him. 
The passport shewed forth that its bear- 
er bad come from the very centre of the 
seat of war. He hoped to draw some 
private intelligence from the stranger ; 
and the clerk, who brought back the 
pass, requested Wolf to etep in, and 
take a bottle of Mark-brunner with 
his master, 

" Meantime the traveller had remained 
on horseback at the door of the town- 
house, and his singular appearance bad 
collected about him half the rabble of 
the place, They looked at the horse 
and his rider by turns,—they laughed, 
—they whispered,—at last it had be- 
come a perfect tumult. Unfortunately 
the animal Wolf rode on was a stolen 
one, and he immediately began to fan- 
cy that it had been described in some 
of the prints. The unexpected invita- 
tion of the magistrate completed his 
confusion. He took it for granted that 
the falsity of bis pass had been detected, 
and that the invitation was only a trick 
for getting hold of him alive. A bad 
conscience stupified his faculties—he 
clapped spurs to his horse, and gallop- 
ped off without making any answer to 
the clerk. : 

The sudden flight convinced all 
that had before suspected him. “A 
thief, a robber!" was the cry, and the 
whole mob were at his heels. 
rode for life and death, and be soon 
left his pursuers breathless behind.— 
His deliverance is near; buta heavy 
hand was upon him—the hour was 
come—unrelenting destiny was there. 

The road he had taken led to no 
outlet, and Wolf was obliged to turn 
found upon his pursuers. 


Christian Wolf. 


Wolf * 
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The alarm of this incident had, io 
the mean time, set the whole town in- 
to an uproar; every road was bluckad- 
ed, and a whole host of enemies came 
forth to receive bin. He draws out 
a pistol; the crowd yields ; he begins 
to make a way for bimself through 
their ranks. 

“The first that lays a finger on me 
—dies,” shouted Wolf, holding out 
his pistol. Fear produced an untver- 
sal pause. But a firm old soldi 
seized him from behind, and mastered 
the hand which beld the weapon. He 
knocks the pistol from his grasp ; the 
disarmed Wolf is instantly deageed 
from his horse, and borne in triumpa 
back to the town-house. 

“Who are you?” said the magis 
trate, in a stern and brutal tone. 

* One who is resolved to answer no 
questions, unless they be more civilly 
put.” 

_ Who are you sir ?” 

“What I said Iwas. I bave tra- 
velled through all Germany, and never 
found oppression till now.” 

“Your sudden flight excites sus- 
picion against you. Why fled you 2” 

* Because I was weary of being 
mocked by your rabble.” 

“You threatened to fire—— ?” 

“My pistol was not loaded.” ‘They 
examined it and found no ball. 

« Why do you carry such weapons?” 

“ Because [have property with me, 
and I have heard a great dval of one 
Wolf that haunts in the woods here.” 

« Your answers prove your courag, 
but not your honesty, friend. I allow 
you till morning. Perbaps you wid 
then speak the truth.” 

“ J have already said all.” 

“Take him to the tower.” 

“To the tower 7—I bez you would 
consider, sir. There is justice in the 
country, and T will demand satisfuc- 
tion at your bands.” ~ 
“JT shall give you satisfaction, 
friend, so soon as you find justice oa 
your side.” | 

Next morning the magistrate beg>a 
to suspect that, after all, the stranger 
might be an honest man, and that hgh 
words might have no effect in making 
him alter his tone. He was balf in- 
clined to think that the best way might 
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be to let him go. He called together 
the councillors, however, and sent for 
the prisoner. 

“IT hope you will forgive us, if we 
dealt somewhat hardly with you yes- 
terday evening.” 4 

“ Most willingly, since you ask me 
to do so,” 

“ Qur rules are strict, and your con- 
duct gave rise to suspicion. I cannot 
set you free without departing from my 
duty. Appearances are against you. I 
wish you would say something, which 
mightsatisfy us of your good character.” 

“ And it [ should say nothing ?” 

“Then I must send your passport 
to Munich, ‘and you must remain here 
till it returns.” : 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, 
and appeared to be much agitated; he 
then st+pt close up to the magistrate. 

“Can I be a quarter of an hour 
alone with you ?” 

The councillors looked doubtfully 
at each pther; but the magistrate mo- 
tioned to them, and they withdrew. 

“ Now, whag will you?” 

“Your conduct yesterday evening, 
sir, could never have brought me to 
your terms, forl despise violence. The 


manner in which you treat me to-day 
has filled me with respect for your 
character. J believe you to be an ho- 
nourable man.” : 

“What have you to say to me?” 

©] see you are an honourable man. 
I have long wished to meet with such 
aman. Will you give me your right 
hand ?” 

“What will you, stranger ?” 

“Your bead is gray and venerable. 
You have been long in the world— 
you have had sorrows too—lIs it not 
so?—and they have made you more 
merciful ? 

“ Sir, what mean you 2” 

“You are near to eternity—your- 
self will soon have need of compassion 
from God. You will not deny it to 
man. Am I not right? To whom do 
you suppose yourself to be speaking ?” 

“What is this ?—you alarm me.” 

“Do you not guess the truth 7— 
Write to your prince how you found 
me, and that I bave been my own be- 
trayer. May God’s mercy to him be 
such as his shall be to me. Entreat 
tor me, old man—weep for me—my 


name is Wo.ur.” 
* * * * 
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FLORENCE MACARTHY : 


AW IRISH TALE. BY LADY MORGAN. LONDON. 1818. 12mo. 4 vols. 


Prom the Literary Gazette, December 1818. 


Novel writing has within these 
few years assumed a very diflerent 
phasis from what it presented of old. 
The fearful romances of knight-errantry 
yielded to the longest of long love sto- 
gies ; these in turn succumbed to the 
portraiture of existing manners ; these 
branched off into the low comic of vul- 
gar life; these in a wonderful way were 
converted into tales of moral and reli- 
gous instruction ; these were succeed- 
ed by fables of philosophical inquiry ; 
these gave way to the illustration of na- 
tional character, the latest and most 
popular works of the kind; and now 
we have another variety, in a novel ad- 
Cressed principally to the assertion of 
political opinion, but combining also a 
ertion of the ancient romantic styie 
vw ith the drawing of individual modern 
2X Arseneum. Vol. 4. 


character, gnd the revenge of literary 
wrongs sustained by the writer. 
Through the equally efficacious 
means of praise and censure, of flattery 
and abuse, Lady Morgan has acquired 
a name and notoriety which must attach 
general curiosity and interest to all ber 
productions, And from its being 
pretty generally understood that under 
the disguise of Florence Macarthy she 
was to take her “ great revenge” upon 
her critics, these volumes were looked 
for with an additional anxiety by that 
numerous class of readers who dehght 
in fiction much, but much more in real 
personal crimination, We do not pro- 
fess to be sulliciently acquainted with 
the scene of action ia Ireland to know: 
ifall the dramatis persona are ge. ume 
personages ; but as even at this distance 
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we recognise several portraits (though 
unible to tell whether or not they are 
likenesses) it strikes us that the autbor 
is only ideal in her colouring, and that 
the features are intended for originals. 

‘The ground on which these portraits 
are palited, or to drop our metaphor, 
the story in Florence Macartby, is of a 
very romantic cast, and considerably 
involved. A clear-sighted novel reader 
will indeed soon discover the secret of 
the bero ; but that of the heroine is 
more mysterious, and it is not till near 
the end that it is completely unfolded. 
We must add, however, that there is 
some improbability ia it, which serves 
to increase the puzzle. 

In a vessel which arrives at Dublin 
are two persons previously unknown to 
each other: the one is Il Librador, a 
Guerniila warrior of great renown, from 
among the patriots of South America, 
and the other a young English gentle- 
man calling lnmselt De Vere, of a sin- 
gularly eccentric temperament ;_ the 
former is drawn upon the model of 
Buonaparte, the latter upon that of 
L.rd Byron. Of course they become 
aitached to each other, and The Libera- 
tor is the hero ot the piece, They see 
a great deal of wretchedness among the 
lower orders in the suburbs of Dublin, 
on their way tothe Inn. Here finding 
that their future destination lies as far 
as Buttevant in the same direction, they 
agree to travel together; and refuse to 
receive a female companion into their 
chaise, who offers to take a t&ird of it 
on overhearing their conversation. 
This Lady's name is Magillicuddy ; 
she has a red nose and green spectacles, 
and appears to bea sort of relizious- 
tract disinbutor, On their route they 
frequently encounter this disagreeable 
person ; and the journey is less re- 
markable for incident than for descrip- 
trons of the difficulties of the road, the 
behaviour of the innkeepers and their 
domestics, and the appearance and an- 
tiquides of the country, Arrived in 
the South of Jreland, I Librador wish- 
es to become the purchaser of a castle 
and estate called Court Fitzadelm, 
which is for sale, and tor this object 
visits the agent, Darby Crawley, an 
attorney, who, with his whole family of 
brothers and sons have obtained wealth 
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and promotion by their servility to the 
government and oppression of the pro- 
ple. While this affair is pending, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Dunore, the 
lady of the manor, pays a visit, with a 
fashionable party to Dunore Castle ard 
her Irish estates, in order to canvass the 
borough of Glannacrime for her second 
son Lord Adelm Fitzadelm, his sen:or 
brother, the Marquis, being a lunatic 
ward in the custody of his mother. 
There is much visiting and bustle ia 
consequence of this event, and Dunore 
Custle displays, among other strangers, 
I) Librador and a Lady Clancare, the 
last of the regal race of Macarthys, 
whom Lady Morgan designates as her 
own resemblance. She is @ person of 
extraordinary genius, an authoress as 
well as a peeress in ber own right, ex- 
ceedingly beloved by the poor, and at 
once captivating and mysterious. The 
Crawleys plot her ruin, and the ruin of 
I) Librador, whom the old vulgar fath- 
er Darby bas some reason to- di-lke 
and dread, and whom the youngest som 
Counsellor Conway Crawley, persecutes 
with restless malignity. All cheat de- 
signs, however, fail. I! Librador turns 
out to he the real Marquis of Dunore, 
Mr. De Vere to be his cousin Lord 
Adelm, and Mrs. Magillicuddy, alias 
Lady Clancare, to be Florence Ma- 
carthy, the betrothed wife of the South 
American Leader. By this revolution 
the Crawleys are reduced to shame and 
poverty, and the nghtful heir of the 
Norman Fitzadelms, with his Lady, the 
representative of the Macarthys, are re- 
stored to the possessions of their res; ec- 
tive ancestors, 

Among the characters introduced are 
an old Schoolmaster, Mr, Perence Ove 
O'Leary, the foster-fither of the heir ; 
Mr. Daly, an ancient and unchanged 
Hibernian patriot; Lord Eversham, 
Aid-de-camp to the Lord Lientenant, a 
Dandy of some humour and intellect ; 
Baron Boulter and Judze Aubrey, i.e. 
Lord Norbury, and Judge Fletcher ; 
Lord Rosbrin, a nobleman madly acs 
dicted to private theatricals, Padreen 
Gar, a supposed leader of rebel marau- 
ders, and many others of less note. 

Without entering into a detailed 
opinion of this work, we may state that 
it is certainly equal to apy ot the authur- 
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ess's preceding publications. Several 
of the conversations are rather dull, but 
in general they are amusing. ‘There is 
a bitter indulgence in private and per- 
sonal hostility, but this, if the pique be 
directed justly, has at least provocation 
to. excuse it; and we miserable critics 
know what we have to expect when we 
wound the vanity or self-love of a fe- 
male writer. Diana, a goddess, pun- 
ished the poor wretch with death who 
Saw her naked by chance; and what 
can we expect from an enraged womaa, 
if we strip her naked and expuse all 
her detects to the world 2? To be torn 
to pieces as Acteon was, though not by 
the same means ! 

We should notice the far too frequent 
occurrence of French words and scraps 
of French ; English books should be 
written in Knglish, Lady Morgan 
seems to have an inveterate antipathy to 
Bibie Societies, Religious Tract Asso- 
ciations, Methodists,and other sectaries ; 
hor dyes she spare some hits at the 
Protestant Established Church in Ire- 
land, which is one of the grievances ar- 
raigned by ber actors. Indeed the 
woes of that poor country are the bur- 
then of her song—chiefly those of its 
misgovernment, but even its natural 
climate does not escape reprehension. 


~ It was one of those rich, red, autumnal 
evenings, which in Ireland make the sole, 
the short indemnification, for eleven months 
of rain and vapour.---p. 133, vol. 2. 


And after all, the evils which afflict 


Ireland seem as much to be owing, in. 


Lady Morgan’s estimation, to physical 
and moral causes, to the mode in which 
its rulers act; forshe makes her aged and 
virtuous patriot, Mr. Daly, declare, that 


The Irish peasantry are not onjy more in- 
digent than they were forty years ago, but 
they have Jost much of the gaiyty and cheer- 
fulness of spirit which set sorrdw at defiance. 
Their wakes and fairs, patterns, and Sunday 
evening cake, are almost wholly laid aside : 
these, and the hurling matches, that noble, 
athletic, and national sport, are quite gone 
by: and of the troops of pipers and harpers 
that dsed to perform daily in their villages, 
or resort to the houses of the gentry, where 
welcome entertainment and ample remune- 
ration awaited them, there scarce remain any 
of the order. 


We now transcribe one scene, as a 
speciinen of phe wiiter's humour, dit 
is laid§n Mr. Darby Crawley’s house, 
at Mount Crawley, where, alter descri- 
bing the visitors, mostly family connee- 
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tions and dependent toad-eaters, the 
following conversation takes place, 


The Commissioner (a brother) observin 
that no verbal announce of dinner follow 
the summons et the bell, turned to Mr.Craw- 
Jey impatiently, and asked, 

‘* What do we wait for ?---Do you expect 
any one to dinner, Darby 2?” 

** Nota Christian,” returned Mr. Crawley. 
“ Thady, dear, give the bell a touch, and bid 
them dish.” 

“ You forget, brother Crawley,” said his 
sister anxiously, “that L toid you, if you 
would have listened to me, or to any one bat 
Jemmy Bryan, when you came tome, that 1 
had asked a gentleman to dinner, a very dis- 
tinguished person ,that called on you this mor- 
ning, after you were gone to Glannacrime.” 

‘*Y O, very well, he’ll be here while dinner’s 
dishing, Wii engage—-Did he lave bis name 2?” 

** J cannot tell you his name,” said Miss 
Crawley, with a sinile, ** because U really 
forgot tuask it. ‘ But what's inaname? as 
Romeo says. This { however can tell you: 
he is not only the most distinguished, but the 
most poetical-looking person, as dear Lady 
Clotworthy would have said.” 

** You know, Ann Clotworthy, I am al- 
ways rather a sfiptic to your descriptions,” 
said Mr. Crawley, winking co the sub-sheriff, 
‘ever sitice you tould me that that methodist 
preacher, who came to us ona visit of two 
days, and staid three months, was an angel 
teithout wings. He was wilhout wings sure 
enough ; but it was a scare-crow without 
wings he was the very moral of.” 

“ That’s vate!” said the sub-sheriff. 

** Mighty nate I’ peed the surveyor, 

** When I spoke of the angelic properties 
of the Reverend Jeremiah Judd, I alluded 
to the inward man, and f was induced to-day 
to believe, for a moment, that this geutie- 
man had brought letters from bim; but tho’ 
he avowed that his mission into this country 
was of a serious nature—-” 

** Then Pl tell you once for all, Miss Craw- 
se interrupted her brother ina passion, 
** J will not have my house nade a magcaley 
asylum to a parcel of canting methodisti- 
cal thieves, who are of no use but to set aside 
the simple lethargy of the church service,and 
to substitute the errors of the Presbyterians 
for those of the established faith. Witb your 
missions and missionaries, conversions and 
perversions, have you left mea tinpenny in 
my pocket to give to my own poor in New- 
Town Mount Crawley ? And. pray what’s 
gone of my one pound uote that went to make 
Christians of the black negroes?) Never saw 
a single sow! of them set foot ina church yet, 
barring Mrs. Cagey’s little black boy, that 
carries her prayer-book to early service. 
And Pd trouble you for my eleveo aud four. 
pence halfpenny, Miss Crawley, that you 
mad me give to get King Pomarre, of the 
Otaheitee Islands, to let himself he baptised 3 
though faith L believe it was king of the 
Mummers,that’s king ef the Aummers he was? 
Aud ’bove all, whet@s my sixteen and threes 
pence, carried off by your * ange! without 
wings,’ for lighting up the dark villages 3’ 
and my elegant surfout, that was stolen out 
ofthe hall in Merrion Square, by your con- 
verted Jew, that was waiting for your * Guide 
tothe Land of Promise?’ I wish vou had 
given the Devil his Jew (due), and left me my 
great cout; that’s all, Miss Crawley.” 


‘ 
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‘*That’s nate!” cried the sub-sheriff, look- 
ing to the surveyor. 

“ Mighty nate!” echoed the sarveyor, 
wodding bis head, while Mr. Crawley, who 
had panned himself into good humour, as the 
man in the Guardian punned himself ont of 
a fever, and who observed the rest of the par- 
ty mach amused at this attac« upon the evan- 
Kelical and dictatorial Miss Crawley, contia- 
ued, in a milder tone, 

, °§ Now, Clotty, dear, I tould you before 

at Lnever would let one of your angels 
withoul wings roost in my house to the day of 
my death, since Mr. Judd’s visitation, who 
did nothing but prache and ate from murn- 
ing to night, frightening the life out of me, 
and abusing the cook. I'd rather see the 
Devil come into my house than a methodist 
preacher. Lord forgive me! and thinks when 
there’sa religion by law established, which 
qualifies a man for every place in the state, it 
may serve our turn as well asour betters. If 
this gentleman then is one of the serious, one 
of your missionaries---"’ 

“* Here he is to speak for himself ; here at 
Jeast is one of the Duuore hack chaises driving 
up the approach, so Vil ring for dinner,” ob- 
served the commissioner. 

_** Ob! a hack chaise,” said his wife, super- 
ciliously, and letting fall her spy-glass. 

* Is ita hack chaise 2?’ asked Mics Craw- 
Jey ina tone of mortification ; but before 
any other observation could be made, the 
door was opened, and the stranger, anan- 
nounced, appeared. He was in full dress; 
and the air with which he entered the room, 
and walked to the place occupied by Miss 
Crawley, was marked vy a certain disenga- 
ged freedom, beyond what is merely acquir- 
ed in society---the ease of conscious, careless 
superiority. 


The arrival of I! Librador and De 


Vere at an Inn is more characteristic 
and io a better tone. 


As they descended, therefore, from their 
Plan ue sale ‘a chaise and horses 
or Gaul Bally, to be read aingt their re- 
turn frum the ck. ean 
** Certainly, sir,” said the landlord, slightly 
toaching his hat, and resuming his couversa- 
tion with a mao-of-business-looking person, 
who was talking to him at the door. “ Bar- 
ney, a chaise on to Gaul Bally.” 
rney, having taken due time to consume 
a Festion of tobacco, called out in his turn to 
8 driver near him, ** Tim, honey, just call out 
a chay to Gaul-Bally.” = Tim, who was seat- 
ed on the steps of a horse-post, playiug with 
a larg log, addressed himself to a blind beg- 
gar, with * Step into the yard, and tell Cor- 
Dey )oolin achay’s wanted to Gaul-Bally ?” 
** What is the distance to Gaal-Bally 2?” 
asked TI] Librador, who, as well as his fellow 
traveller, bad observed the progress of these 
deputed Onigss with impatience and irrita- 


thon. . 
“‘ What isthe Wstapce to Gaul-Bally ?” 
saug-froid, as if 


returned the landlor 
he now first observed them, “upon my word 
and reputation, Sir, I can’t say---thatis real- 
ly,---Gaul-Bally. Barney, can you answer 
these gentlemen }”" : 

** Och, Sit, share you don’t post to Gaut- 
Baliy at all at all: there's uo posting there, 
Sir, and wasn’t ay ne Ifthe gentle- 
Men bes going to Doneraile or Butievant, 


Lady Morgan's ‘ Florence Macarthy.’ 
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they'd best go the low road, and take the 
glen of Agherlow to Mitchels town.” 

* We are resolved aot to take any road 
but that we've fixed on; aud I sappoce we 
can have a chaise and heures to what stage 
and place we choose, no matter where, if we 
pay tor them.” 

‘his observation, made with haaghbtiness 
and petulance by Mr. De Vere, induced the 
landlord to uncover his head, and to repty : 
** Gertainly, Sir: if you indewarty me, Sir, 
Tean let you have every accommodation ia 
life ; up to the top of Mangerton, if you 
please ; only there is no posting, I give you 
my word, gentlemen, on these Cross r is 
Munster: that is, [don’t send oat my cattle 
by the mile; bat you can bave them by the 
job or day, aud welcome.” 

** Why theo, job or day,” sard Barney, 
witha significnot look at his master, ** if the 
chay goes by Gaul Bully, its on a low back- 
ed car it will come back.” 

“Shure, enough,” said Tim, robbing 
round his shoulders, “and wouldn't care to 
be the driver, barring | was well ped, and 
left my ¢throath behind me, specially 
near Kilbalogue, the thieves’ aod: down 
there, below.” ; 

*¢ 1 came that way in my gig from Kilfie- 
neo,” sad the man of busiuers,,.** and fouod 
it good enough, and two dragoons with me.” 

** Och, then, it behoves you, and the hkes 
of you, Mr. Fogarty,” said Tim. ** to look to 
that, Sir; forthe times never ran so hard 
against the excise as now: in respect Ff bring- 
ing down the military, and the great still 
hunting, and fiuing the townlands to reins- 
tion.” 

_ * Will you tnke the chay on to Buttevant, 
gentlemen ?” asked the innkeeper. 

“To Buttevant, certainly-—perhaps far- 
ther,” replied the younger traveller. 

* L don't think T could give it under sevea 
or eight guineas-aday,” he retarned musing ; 
‘obut Pil tet you know ina minute ;” and 
he entered the house, followed hy Tim, Bar- 
ney, and the exciseman, to hold a council. 

« Eight guineas a-day ! sorrow send it vou, 
Mr. Coliogon !---eight guineas! Diou! £!” 

This apostrophe was made by a persoo 
who leaned against the back of the stranger's 
chaise. 


This person, Padreen Gar, finally 
offers his services to drive them ina re- 
turn equipage of his own, and, to pun- 
ish the Lunkeeper’s attempt at imposi- 
tion, they are accepted. 


While the light luggage was removing into 
the new vehicle, the appearance of that ve- 
hicle, its harses, and driver, were a source of 
affected entertainment to the disappoiated 
landlord and Iisa satellites, 

* Barney, that’s a nate article of achay,” 
ebserved Tim. ** Troth, T would not won- 
der if it was ould Cormac Mac Coleman's 
travelling landau, whea he went the pilgrim- 
age to Holy-cross.” 

*¢ Faith, Tim, lad, you're not much out, 
I believe ; for there’s a crown on it, shure 
enough, which shews it belonged to th’ ould 
kings of Munster, any how, Kiog Fiano or 


Brien Borru, may be.” 
“Why ihen, forall that, Barre. wicbt f 
had all the chickens that ever was hafch'd ia 


it, graud as itis. And look at the garans,® 
* Poor hack borses. 


VoL. 4.] 


sir; Och! but they’re grate bastes, and war- 
ranted nottodraw. Illengage they'd rath- 
er die than run, and po ways skittish, that’s 
certain, any way.” 

The owner of this equipage, against which 
sO many sarcasms were launched,was hither- 
to .coully rubbing down his horses witha 
whisp of straw ; and singing, or rather hum- 
ming 

“1am a rake and a rambling boy, 
My lodging ‘tis near Auchnaghcloy.” 

He now paused, however, to observe, 
** The cattle’s shurely not so fine as them 
Was shot in the mail, near Kilworth, Mr. 
Barney Heffernan, but they are good moun- 
tain cattle, for all that, and will take the 
geotlemen better thro’ the Galties, and safer 
too, than haodsomer bastes, plase Jasus !”’ 

The former part of this observation had 
caused a very ohiiois revulsion in the colour 
of Mr. Heffernan’s face, who, drawing some 
straws from between the wheels of the chaise, 
said in a conciliating voice, * I'm glad to see 
you about the world. again, Owny---when 
did you setup driver?” 

** A little after the tithe-proctor’s business 
in the murdering glen below, in the county 
of Waterford,” replied Owny, significantly. 

Barney Heffernan slunk away, and no 
further sarcasm was launched against Owny’s 
set out, which both the gentlemen stood for 
some minutes examining with curiosity. 


These are fair samples of the more 
entertaining parts of this novel: its 
graver passages do not please us so 
well, as they frequently betray affecta- 
tion in words and doctrines, ‘ The 
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vigour of volition,” as ao important 
principle ofhuman action, and “senility” 
in a person at the age of 45, we can 
scarcely comprehend; and we dislike 
exceedingly what we docomprehend in — 
the subjoined picture of Miss Crawley. 
What a wretched, soul-less sensualist ° 
does it depict its object, and, by impli- 
cation, bow does it degrade the female . 
sex and character ! 


Miss Crawley was of that undefined age 
which is occasionally found to vibrate be- 
tween the folly and susceptibility of youth, 
and the despondence and experience of dis- 
appointed senility: that drowning age io 
which female celibacy catches at every straw 
held out by hope, or offered by vanity, and 
which, with the illusive chemistry of self- 
love, converts every circumstance of the 
day's ordinary routine into the chance of 
that change so devoutly wished. She had 
long sighed for a fellow Jabourer in that 
cause, which, like all other cuuses tinctured 
with human leaven, is best carried on with 
the auxiliary of rank, fortune, or personal 
advantage. 


We have no room for further remark 
or extract. As the publication makes 
a great noise, (to use the common 
phrase) our readers may think we have 
given them a sufficient allowance of 
both. 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, 1819. 
REMARKABLE DAYS, &c. FEB. 1819. 


PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, MARCH 2, 

os festival is in remembrance, as 

it is supposed, of our blessed Sa- 

viour's being declared by Simeon, to 

be a light to lighten the Gentiles ; hence 
the name of Candlemas Day. 


PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 
By John Leyden. 


Star of the wide and pathiess sea, 

Who lov'st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments wet to thee, 

We hang within thy holy shrine. 

When o'er us flushed the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 

We called no other name but thine, 
And hoped, when othcr hope was lost, 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and Jone is al! the sky, 
And mountainswev¥es o’er ocean's plain 
Ered stormy heads un high ; 

When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
And raise their weeping cycs to thee, 


The star of Ocean hears their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the dark and stormy sea, 

When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we tee 

Bnght rising o’er the hoary wave. 

The howling storms that scem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet, 

Ave Maris Steila ! 

Star of the desert waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman's cry, 
The God of mer yafa child, 

On that chaste in loves to lie ; 

While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 

And ange! voices name on high 
‘The mother of the heavenly king, get 


Ave Maris | ! 
Star of the deep ! att vaf name 
The waves sleep si round the keel, 


The tempests wild their fury tame 
That made the deep foundations reel : 
The soft celestial accents steal 

Bo soothing through the realms of woe, 


# & 2 e# - &@ & 
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Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithfui Portuguese 

O’er all that to the d-epun go down, 

With hymns of gratcfu: transport own ; 
When gathering clouds obscure their iight, 

And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The star of Ocean glitters bright, 

Ave Mauris Stella ! 


Star of the deep ! when ange) lyres 
To hymn thy hely name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To ming!e in the mghty lay ! 
Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires 
When storins and tempcsts pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires, 
Ave Maris Steila! 
ROBERT BURTON BORN, FEB. 8, 1576. 
Thecelebrated author of the Anatony 
of Meiancholy, a book full of ‘all such 
reading as never was read,’ and the 
only one which Dr. Johnson said 
would induce him to rise at six o'clock 
10 the morning to peruse. 


DR. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN DIED, FEB. 8, 
1815, 2r. 49. 

With the name of Dr. Buchanan 
will ever be associated the cause of 
promoting Christianity in Tudia. He 
Was a rare instance of zeal, judgment, 
and munificence. His *‘ Christan Re- 
searches’ in Asia is a most interesting 
work ; and bis prizes tor promoting a 
knowledge of the state of Incia, by 
calling attention to the country aud its 
circumstances, evinced a princely ven- 
erosity. His Three Discourses on the 
Jubilee show him to have been the 
christian and the patriot. 


SIR W. BLACKSTONE DIED, FEB. 14,) 780. 

The learned author of ‘Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England,’ which 
are at once celebrated tor the perspi- 
cuity and elegance of their style, and 
(generally speaking) for their sound 
and constitutional principles, He is 
charged, however, with soltening some 
passages io his first edition, to make 
them more agreeable to the crown law- 
yers, [His ‘ Farewel to the Muse’ con- 
tains some pleasing lines, We seh ct 
the following :— 


Sal 
FAREWEL TO THE MUSE. 


As by some tyrant’s stern command, 
A wretch forsakes his native !and, 

In foreign climes condemned to roam, 
An endiess exwe from his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destined way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to stay : 
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Till on some neighb'ring mountain’s brow 
He stops, and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the well-known Wiew, 
Drops u last tear and bids adica ; 

So J thus doomed from thee to part, 

Gay queen of fancy and of art, 

Reluctant move with doubtfn) mind, 

Oft stop, and often look behind ! 
Companion of iny tender age, 

Serencly gay and sweetly sage, 

How biithcsome were we wont to rove, 
By verdant hills or shady grove : 

Where fervent bees with humming vosece 
Around the honicd oak x joice; 

And aged elms with awful bend 

In long cathedral walks extend. 

Lulled by the lapse of gliding floods— 
Cheered by the warbling of the woods ; 
How blest my days, my thoughts how free, 
In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous—al! was young, 
And years unheeded roiled along. 

But now the pieasing dreams are o'er, 
These seenes must charm me now ao more ! 
Lost to the field and torn from you— 
Farewel! a long—a last adieu ! 

Me wrangling courts and stubborn law 
To smoke and crowds, and citics draw ; 
There selfish faction rules the day, 

And pride and av'rice throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare : 
Loose reveiry and riot bo!d 

In finghted streets their orgies hold ; 

Or when in silence all is drowned, 

Fell murder walks her lone.y round : 
No room for peace—no room for yeu: 
Adacu, celestiai nymphs, adicu ! 


MARTIN LUTHER DIED, FEB. 18, 1546. 


While the bull of Leo X. executed 
by Charles V. was thundering through- 
out the empire, Luther was sutely shut 
up In his castle (of Wittemberg, where 
he had been secreted by the Eiector of 
Saxony), which he afterwards cailed 
his Hermitage and his Patmos. — Here 
he held a constant correspondence with 
his trends at Wittemberg, and was 
employed in composing books in :a- 
vour of his own cause, and agatust his 
adversaries. He did not, however, 30 
closely confine himself, but that he fre- 
quently made excursions into the neigh- 
bourhood, though always under soe 
disguise or other, One day he assu- 
med the title and appearance of a vo- 
bleman : but it may be supposed that 
he did not act his part very gracefully ; 
for a gentleman who attended bim uv- 
der that character to an inn upon toe 
road, was, it seems, so fearful of a dis- 
covery, that be thought it necessary to 
caution him against tbat absence of 
mind peculiar to literary men ; bidding 
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animals to death with dogs, very much re- 
semble the devil, who, b cratty wiles and 
the instruments of wicked priests, i- perpet- 
uillv seeking whom he may devour? Again: 
we happened to take a leveret alive, which 
1 put into my pocket, with an intent to pre- 
serve it; yet we were not gone far before 
the dogs seized upon it, as it was in my 
pocket, and worried it. Just so the pope 
andthe devil rage furiously to destroy the 
seuls that I have saved, in spite of all my 
endeavours to prevent them. In short, I am 
tired of hunting tLese little innocent beasts; 
and had rather be employed, as | have beea 
for some time, in «pearing bears, wolves, 
tigerssand foxes; that is, in opposing and 
confounding wicked and impious divines, 
who resemble savage animals in their qual- 


Original Poetry. 


him keep close to his sword, without 
taking the least notice of books, if by 


chance any should fall in his way.’* 


For farther remarkable days in Fcbruary, see 
Atheneun, Vol. 2, p. 354, &e.} 


* He used sometimes even to go outa buot- 
ing with those few who were io the secret: 
which, however, we may imagine, he did 
more for bealth thao for fileasace, as, indeed, 
may be collected from his own curious ac- 
count ofit. ‘I was,’ says he, ‘lately two 
days a hunting, in which amusement I found 
both pleasure and pain. We killed a brace 
ef harcs, and took some unhappy partridgess 
a peat pretty employment truly for an idle 
man owever, 1 could not forbear theolo- 
gizing amidst dogs and nets; for, thought I 


to myself, do not we, in hunting innocent ities.’ 
pe : os. . . Ah A 
POETRY. 3, sree tw tes Lf 
pe , 4 we 
From the Literary Gazette. Here, on 


May mornings, you may hearthe “ 
Thrush eee 


A HAUNTED STREAM. . 


“ Of objects all inanimate I made 
Ido!s."—Byren. 
TL; is perhaps a fable,-—yet the hind 
Tells it with reverence 3 and, at times, I 
deem 
The tale allied to trath.---They say yon brook 
That ciccles with its silver arms that grove 
Of forest trees,is-—hannted :-—nay, you smile; 
But 1 was born beside it. and through life--- 
Aye, midst the jarrnes of this hitter world--- 
Tu pain---19 calumny—-my mind hath dwelt 
Upon this stream, as on some holy thought. 
See where it wanders from its mo-sy cave, 
And nard the dark wood, like a bashful 
in 
Surprised, rans trembling as for succour--- 
Look ! 


Such streams as these did Dian love, and such 

Naiads of old frequented---Still its face 

Js clear as.tcuth; and yet--it roams like error. 

Tn former times, rivers were celebrate ; 

One tald how Acheléus dived heneath 

Sicihan seas, to meet bis nymphdivine 

(The blue Arethusa;)---one (‘the loftiest’) 
sung 

The rough Scamander; oh,and how he rushed, 

Aad mupled with Troy fizht-—and some did 
te 

OF Aganippe’s fount---of Hippocrene, 

And Simuis, and ‘ immortal Castaly.’--- 


Come then, my stream! and § will sing of 
thee: 
Worthy from beaaty, oh! bat worthier far 
From sweet assoevate pleasares---T.0a to me 
Artlike the glassof memory, where tre mind 
Sees, charmed and softened by thy inurmur- 
ing, things fled 
Fe clsewhere dare not dream of---things that 
Withearly youth, and went---one knew not 
Woilthicres. 
Sha‘lews forgot---and hope that perished - -- 
Beaut fal river! on thy banks remote. 
Scull does the balf-suaned primrose waste its 
sweets s 
And that pale flower that seeks the valley 
Wwiite 
Like Aves comes forth ; blus violets, 
Tie wilt-brier-ros2 zadspotte | diisics w'tich 
‘Pie young year scatters on the svar’ ant all 
Vout Jnoe or April love, or Auton pores 
Aniist hec golden bounty, live unnurt-— 


Poar, from his silver throat,sweet music; and, 

’Neath ammet stars, the Nightingale---(for 
she 

Is queen ofall earth’s choristers, and helds 

Acquaintance with the evening winds,which 
waft her 

Sweet tidings from the rose)---The Stockdove 
here 

Breathes herdeep note complaining, till the 


air 

Seems tonch’d, and all the woods and hollows, 
sighing, 

Prolong the sound to sadness.-- Hark! a noise-- 


Took upon these * vellow sands,” 
Cofoured by no mortal bands : 

Look upon this grassy bank, 

Crown'd with flow’'rs and osiers dank, 
Whereon the milk-white heifers feed ; 
(White as if of Jo’s breed.) 

Look upon these glassy waters, 

Where earth’s loveliest daugiters 

Bathe their limbs aud foreheads fair, 
And wring their dark and streaming bair. 


--- Here, if on summer nights you stray, 

When rolls the bright and orbec moon 

Theo’ the sultry skies of June, 

You will see the Spirits play, 

And all the Fays keep holiday :--- 

Think not that ‘tis but a dream: 

For UT (the Naiad of the stream) 

Have often by the pale meonlizht, 

Seen them dancing---joyouse--lizht. 

Some (heedless of the inidnight bears) 

Laugh, and ’wake the sleeping flowers--- 

Sone on water-lilies le 

And down the wave float silently-— 

Some, in circles flying, 

Beat with their Goy wings the air, 

And rouse the zephyr when be's dying: 

Some trnble in the foustain’s spray, wy 

Aad ia the lunar rainbows play : 

Allseems as they were free trom care--- 

Yet---One there was, who at times would 
stray, 

As on her breast some sorrow weighed, 

And rest her in the pine-tree shade 3 

(The blue-eyed queen Titania 3) 

She, from vety grief of best, 

Would from the revels oft ¢cpart ; 

Ant, like a shooting sun-beam, go 

To where the Tigris’ writers shine-— 

Or the Cashmere reses blow—- 
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Or where the fir-clad Appenine 

Frowns darkly on Italian skies,—- 

Or where, ‘neath Summer's smile divine, 
Tydore’s spicy forests rise— 

— Bat hark ! my master Ocean calls, 
And I must bie to his coral hails. 


What think you now ?~-Believe the Spirit, 
and own 

The pjace is haunted.---On yon slanting tree 

That dips its tresses in the wave, ‘tis said 

Poets hs leant, and when the Moon bath 

ang 

Her bright smile on the quivering element, 

Have thought a strange communion lived, 
between ' 

That Planct and the stream-— Perchance a 
nymph 

Of Diaw’s train, here, for her voice or beauty, 

Was changed by sume envious deity— 

Whate'er it be, it well doth nanifest 

The lives of thuee who dwell around it :— 
Calm 

And andi-turbed its carrent---never chafed 

By the rode breeze, it tows on till---"tis lost. 

But 1 have sailed aepon a stormier wave, 


een ee 
- 
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And in my course of life, dark shoals wrre 
id, 
And rocks arose, and thundering currents 
clashed ; 


ae when the mighty rivers of the West 

eet the tempestuous seas ;) but still E lived, 

And held my way undaanted-—- Now, [ come 

To this sweet place for quiet.— Every tree, 

And bash, and fragrant flower,and billy path, 

And thymy mound that @ings onto the winds 

Its morning incense, is---my friend; for 

Did make acquaintance with inanimate 
things 

In very boyhood, and did love to break 

Withshouts the mountain silence, and to hang 

O’er flash ng torrents, when the piny bongh- 

Shoot their dark locks, and plained ia 
mournful tones 

Mysterious tothe barren wilderness : 

And still, in solitary spots, my soul 

Resumes its youth---Think not that this is all 

An idle folly ; He who can draw a joy 

From rocks, or woods, or weed, or things 
that seem 

All mate (and docs ’t)---is wise. [W.] 


INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Monthly 


Mt Roscoe has inthe press, a work on 
L Penal Jurispradence and the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals; which iucludes an inquiry 
into the motives, ends, and limits, of human 
punishments; and also as to the effect of 
punishment by way of example ; and onthe 
prevention of crimes. The work willalso 
contain the latest accounts respecting the 
slate prisoners and penitentiaries in the 
United States, From so philosophical a 
pen, atreatise on these snbjects cannot fail, 
at this time, tobe peculiarly valuable, 

Mr. Georce CHALWERS announces the 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn from 
the state papers, with six subsidiary memoirs: 
On the calumnies concerning the Scottish 
queen; memoirs of Francis Hf.; on Lord 
Darnley; on James Earl Bothwell; on the 
Liarl of Murray; on Secretary Maitland. 
The whole to be illustrated with ten plates of 
medals, portraits, and views, and printed in 
two volumes, quarto. 

A high quarrel with the Pope is announced, 
ina copy of acorrespondence between the 
Court of Rome and n von Wessenherg, 
bishop of Constance; in which the bishop 
disputes the authority of the Pope in Ger- 
many, and endeavours, with every proba- 
bility of success, to effect a general reforma- 
tion in the German Catholic Church. 

The Histury of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal is preparing by Ropert Soutsry, 
esq. in no Iessthan three quarto volumes. 

A second edition is printing of the School 
FelJesss ; hy the author of the Twin Sisters. 

A icresaional work will speedily be pub- 
lished entitled, the Fountain of Life Opened, 
or a Display of Christ in his E-sential and 
Mediatorial Glory; by the late Joan 
FAV FL. 

A fine and curious work of Scripture Cos- 
tume, in imperial quarto, is preparing. It 
will consist of a series of engravings, accu- 
rately coloured, in imitation of drawings, 
respecting the principal personages mention- 
ed in the Old and New Testament. The 
drawings are under the superinotendance of 
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B. West, esq. P. R.A., by R. Satcawet ; 
and accompanied by biographical aad his- 
torical sketches. 

Miss Spencer, author of Sketches of the 
Manners, Customs, and Scenery, of Scotland, 
&c. &c. is preparing for publication a new 
work, entitled, a Traveller's Tale of the last 
Century. 

Elements of Chemistry ; by James Millar, 
M.D. Editor of the Encyclopedia Fdizen-ia 
One vol. 8vo. Thiswork will contain.—l. 
Principles of Chemistry----2. Phenomena 
of Natare---3. Arts and Manufactures. 

VEW WORKS PUBLISHED. 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introdarction 
to the Knowledge of Nature. By Sarab 
Trimmer, 12mo. 

Observations introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology. By Joha Thomson, 

Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Danghter. By Catherine Alicia Mant, Au- 
thor of Ellen, &c. 

Florence Macarthy: an Irish Tale. B 
Lady Morgan, aothor of France, O’ Donnell, 
&c. 4 vols. 

My Old Cousin; or, A Peep into Cochie 
China; anovel. By the aathor of Romantic 


Facts. 3 vols. 
Nightmare Abbey. By the author of 
1Q2mo. 


Headlong Hall. 12 mo. 

Brambleton Hall. 

Warwick Castles a Tale, with minar 
Poems, By W. R. Bedford, B.A. of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 

The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Thoinsen. 

History of Voyagesinto the Polar Regions, 
andertaken chiefly for the perpose of disco- 
vering a North East, North West. or Polar 
passage hetween the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By John Barrow, csq. Rvo. 

Fearson’s Narrative of a Journey of 5,100 
miles through the Easteru aud Westcra 
States of America. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in 1807, to join the South 
Americano Patriots. By James Hackett 
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A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS, 
From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, Oct. 1818, 
Mr. Editor, deepest gratitude to the providence 


If you consider the following pages as possessed of 
interest, I should be happy to see them inserted in 
your Miscellany. The story may not be so thrilling 
as some of those you have already given to the pub- 
Rie, but I can answer for its trath ; and I dare say 
if old Jerome, who used to shew the catacombs in 
Paris, be yet alive, he will recollect the handsome 
Engtishman, with brown hair, and dark blue eyes 
fall of meaning, whom he released one morning 
from a night's imprisonment in those g!oomy vaults. 
I shall only add, in behalfof my friend, whose let- 
ter I transcribe, that he isa person of the most un- 
sullied honour and veracity; and that the fine 
powers of his mind, hewever warped and weaken- 
ened by superstitious fears in his youth, have since 
completely recovered their proper tene and elasti- 


city. Your’s, &c. 
September, 3818, D.K. 3. 
MY DEAR 8 ; 

HERE is nothing more baneful 
than the influence which privileged 
nurses and other attendants upon young 
ehildren exercise over their untutored 
imaginations, through the medium of 
superstitious dread. You know that 
there are few who have suffered more 
from such cruelty than myself; that 
for the prime years of my youth I was 
the victim of a distempered fancy, which 
I ia vain attempted to chasten or cor- 
rect; and that it was only by a most 
singular and unexpected accident that 
I was freed from the reign of terror. 
But I believe you hare never been 
snade acquainted with the full detail of 
that accident ; and I therelore send you 
this account of it, impressed with the 
oY poe Vol. 4. 


which turned to so much benefit in my 
own case, that which, considering the 
peculiar state and temper of my mind, 
might have caused insanity or death, 
and wishing it to become, if possible, 
as useful to others. Superstition is not 
indeed an epidemic of the present age ; 
yet there may be individuals, who cast 
their eyes upon my tale, that will thank 
me for its lesson, 

I never knew the fostering care of a 
father ; and my mother, except in the 
boundless affection which I remember 
in my solitary years,did not well supply 
his place. Inheriting a large domain 
in the wildest district of Wales, I was 
early taught to attach notions of digni- 
ty and importance to myself, and enter- 
tained a long train of more interesting 
thoughts than usually occupy the breast 
of boyhood. From the indulgence of 
my guardians to an only son, I was 
never sent to school, and thus had no 
opportunity of acquiring the prompt 
and active spirit that is generated in a 
public seminary, or that hard yet bril- 
lant polish of the world, that repels 
from its surface all assaults of sanguine 
and romantic feeling. My domestic 
tutor enriched my mind with an exten- 
sive knowledge of the classics, and im- 
bued it with the deepest admiration of 
their beauties ; but he did aot apply 
himscl{ :o correct the wild tisspe of abe 
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surd and superstitious notions, which an tomb, are too sacred to my remem- 
acute observer must have detected in brance to be even now unravelled. I 
my bosom, or the greedy taste for fic- shortly after came of age, and one of 
tion, and nervous sensibility, of which the first acts of my majority was a visit 
I myself perceived and lamented the to Paris, during the short interval of 
excess. Ever since I could walk, I war afforded by the peace of Amiens, 
had been under the superintendence of in hopes of alleviating my anguish. 
an old nurse attached to the family, Here indeed I saw something of life ; 
whose memory, like that of most of but I was too reserved to enter into in- 
her country women, was well stored with timacy with any of those to whose ac- 
legend and tradition, and who had se- quaintanée my guardians iotroduced 
cretly acquired an absolute authorityme. Prog, shy, and sensitive, I was 


overme. While I was a mere child, 
she used to frighten me into obedience, 
if refractory, by threats of supernatural 
interference, and sometimes by devices 
of so horrible and extraordinary a na- 
ture, that I can hardly now recollect 
them without a shudder. The earnest- 
ness and emphasis, moreover, with 
which she told me tales which she more 
than half believed, gave ber gradually 
an entire dominion over my fears and 
fancy, which she could rouse and regu- 
late at will. Even after I had emerged 
from the nursery, it used to be my de- 
light to steal to her apartment in the 
evening, and sit listening for hours to 
her ghostly narratives, till my kives 
shook, and every nerve in my body 
trembled, in the agitation and over-ex- 
citement she produced. It was then 
almost too much for my courage to 
hurry through the long passage, lighted 
by a single central lamp, to the library 
in our gothic mansion ; and there, when 
I entered breathless and with a beating 
heart, I used to find my mother alone, 
weeping over the correspondence of my 
poor father in silence, and yielding to 
the sorrow that finally bowed her to 
the grave. My sole amusement every 
night, while thus sitting in the room 
with her (for we saw no company at 
all), was in poring with a perpetually- 
increasing interest, over all that could 
most tend to nourish the deleterious 
passion of my soul. My mother was 
too much absorbed in her own recollec- 
tions to pay much attention to my em- 
ployments or my studies ; and her own 
mind was too much weakened by afflic- 
tion to have suggested any salutary re- 
storatives for mine. 

The agonies I felt at my beloved 
parent's death, and for many a wakeful 
night after she was committed to the 


fearful of their penetrating into the 
weaknesses of my character, which [ 


‘fel Were far from harmoniziog with the 


general opinions of mankind; and [ 
fancy they perceived something unfash- 
ionably cold and sombre about me, 
which mutually prevented our knrow- 
ledge of each other. To the value of 
even your friendship, my dear S——, 
I was then insensible—but you cennot 
say I have remained so. 

In one of my lonely rambles about 
the wonderful and interesting capital 
I was now visiting, I joined a crowd of 
twenty or thirty persons, waiting at the 
outer door that leads to the upper en- 
trance of the Catacombs. I had heard 
of these extraordinary vaults, but not 
having passed before the Barriere d’En- 
fer, I had not inspected them in persoa, 
Though I could not help conjecturiog 
that a subterraneous cemetery,> where 
the relics of ten centuries reposed, must 
be a sight too congenial with the mor- 
bid temper of my mind, I had no no- 
tion of the actual horrors of that man- 
sion for the dead, or in my then distem- 
pered state of feeling, J should not have 
trusted mv nerves with the spectacle to 
be expected. How will the curious 
tourist of the present day smile aa be 
peruses this confession, if you give my 
story to the public !—but a few, per- 
haps will understand and pity what 
were my follies. As it was, [ provided 
myself, like the rest, with a waxen ta- 
per, and we waited with impatience 
for the appearance of the guide from 
below, with the party that had preceded 
us. It was about three o'clock of a 
sultry afternoon, and we were detained 
so long, that when the door opened at 
last, we all rushed in, and hurried old 
Jerome to the task of conducting us, 
Without giving bim uma for the necessa 


\ 
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Ty precaution of counting our number. 
i was an utter stranger to all present, 
aod felt at first, as if I should bave 
wished to view the sight, towards 
which we hurried our conductor, with 
him alone, or at least with fewer and 
less vociferous companions : but when 
we had descended many steps into the 
bowels of the earth, and the cold air 
from the dwellings of mortality smote 
my brow, I owned a sensible relief from 
the presence of the living around me, 
and was cheered by the sound of their 
Various exclamations. Even with these 
accompaniments, however, it was with 
more than astonishment that I gazed 
upon the opening scene, and ever and 
anon, wrapped up in my thoughts, I 
anticipated with secret forebodings, the 
horrors I was doomed to undergo. 

It would be superfluous to describe 
what has been described so often, yet 
none can have received, from a survey 
of the catacombs, such impressions as 
my mind was prepared to admit ; and 
few can have retained so vivid and dis- 
tinct a picture of their appearance, as 
has been branded on my soul in charac- 
ters not to be effaced. Alas! J enter- 
ed them with little of that fine exalting 
spirit so divinely eulegized by Virgil, 
in the motto that is inscribed upon their 
walls : 7 

. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere eausas, 
“ Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
“ Subjecit pedibus,strepitumqueAcherontiavari.” 

The interminable rows of bare and 
blackening smulls—the masses inter- 
posed of gaunt and rotting bones, that 
once gave strength and symmetry to the 
young, the beautiful, the brave, now 
mildewed by the damp of the cavern, 
and heaped together in indiscriminate 
arrangement—the faint mouldering and 
deathlike smell that pervaded these 
gloomy labyrinths, and the long recess- 
es in the low-roofed rock, to which | 
dared not turn my eyes except by short 

and fitful glances, as if expecting some- 
thing terrible and ghastly to start from 
the indistinctness of their distance,— 
all had associations for my thoughts 
very different from the solemn and edi- 
fying sentiments they must rouse io a 
well regulated breast, and, by degrees, 
I yielded up every faculty to the influ- 
ance of an ill-defiued and mysterious 
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alarm. My eyesight waxed gradually 
dull td all but the flesbless skulls which 
were glaring in the yellow light of the 
tapers—the hum of human voices was 
stifled in my ears, and I thought myself 
alone, already with the dead. ‘'he 
guide thrust the light be carried into a 
huge skull that was lying separate in a 
niche ; but I marked not the action or 
the man, but only the fearful glimmer- 
ing of the transparent bone, which I 
thought a smile ot triumphant malice 
from the presiding spectre of the place, 
while imagined accents whispered, in 
my hearing, ‘* Welcome to our charnel- 
house, for THIS shall be your cham- 
ber!” Dizzy with indescribable emo- 
tions, I felt nothing but a painful sense 
of oppression from the presence of oth- 
ers, as if I could not breathe for the 
black shapes that were crowding near 
me ; and turning unperceived, down a 
long and gloomy passage of the cata- 
combs, I rushed as far as I could pene- 
trate, to feed in solitude the growing 
appetite for horror, that had quelled for 
the moment, in my boson, the sense of 
f:ar, and even the feeling of identity. 
To the rapid whirl of various sensations 
thet had bewildered me ever since I 
left the light of day, a season of intense 
abstraction now succeeded. I held my 
burning eyeballs full upon the skulls in 
front, till they almost seemed to answer 
my fixed regard, and claim a dreadful 
fellowship with the being that beheld 
them. How long I stood motionless 
in this condition I know not—my ta- 
per was calculated to last a considerable 
time, and I was wakened from my 
trance by the scorching heat of it’s ex- 
piring in my hand. _ Still insensible of 
what I was about, I threw it to the 
ground ; and, gleaming once more, as 
if to shew the darkness and solitude to 
which I was consigned, it was speedily 
extinguished. But, by the strong im- 
pression on my brain, the whole scene 
remained distinct, and it was not for 
some time that my fit of abstraction 
passed away, and the horrific conviction 
came upon me, that I was le{t desert- 
ed, as | fancied in my first confusion, 
by faithless friends, and abandoned to 
the mercy of a thousand demons. All 
the ideal terrors I had cherished from 
my childhood, exalted, (o, temporary 
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roadness by the sense and certainty of lence palpable like a soft maatle on my 


the horrid objects that surrounded me, 
rushed at once upon my soul ; and in 
ap agony of impatient consternation, I 
screamed and shouted, loud and long, 
for assistance. Net an answer was re- 
turned, but the dreary echoes of this 
dreadful tomb. I saw that my cries for 
succour were hopeless and in vain, and 
my voice failed me for very fear—my 
jaws were fixed and open, my palate 
dry—a cold sweat distilled from every 
pore, and my limbs were chill and 
werlessas death. Their vigour at 
ength revived, and I rushed m a deli- 
rium through the passages, struggling 
through their various windings to re- 
trace my path, and plunging at every 
step in more inexplicable error, tll run- 
Ning with the speed of lightning slong 
one of the longest corridors, 1 came 
with violence in full and loathsome con- 
tact with the skeleton relics at the end. 
The shock was like fire to my brain— 
I wept tears of rage and despair ; and 


ear—I figured dreadful hands withia a 
hair-breadth of my body, ready to tear 
me if I stirred, and in desperation flung 
myself upon the ground. Ther would 
I creep close to the mouldering frag- 
ments at the bottom of the wall, and 
try to dig with my nails, from the bard 
rock something to cover me. Oh! bow 
I longed for a cloak to wrap and hide 
me, though it bad been my mother’s 
winding-sheet, or a grave-flannel am- 
mated with worms. I buried my head 
in the skirts of my coat, and prayed for 
slumber ; but a fearful train of imeges 
forced me again to rise and stumbie on, 
shivering io frame with unearthly cold, 
and yet internally fevered with a tumeit 
of agonizing thoughts. Any one mast 
have suffered somewhat in such a situ- 
ation ; but no one’s sufferings could 
resemble mine, unless he carried to the 
scene a mind so hideously prepered. 
Part of these awful excavations are said 
to have been once haunted by banditt ; 


thrusting my fingers in the sockets of but I had no fears of them, and should 


the empty skulls, to wrench them from 
the wall, I clutched their bony edges 
till the blood sprung from my lacerated 
hand. In short, I cannot paint to You 
the extravagancies I.acted, or the wild 
alternation of my feelings that endured 
for many hours. Sometimes excited to 
frenzy, I imagined I know not what of 
horrid and appalling, and saw, with pre- 
ternatural acuteness, through the dark- 
ness as clear as noor,—while grisly 
Visages seemed glaring on me near, and 
a red and bloody haze enveloped the 
snore fearful distance. Then, when 
reazon was on the point of going, an 
interval of terrible collection would 
succeed. I felt in my very soul how I 
was left alone—perhaps not to be dis- 
covered, at any rate for what appeared 
to me an endless period, in which I 
should perhaps expire of terror, and I 
longed for deep deep sleep, or to be as 
cold and insensate as the things around 
me. JI tried to recollect the courage, 
that only on one point had ever failed 
me, but judgment missed her stays, and 
the whispers of the subterraneous wind, 
or the stealthy noises I seemed to hear 
in concert with the audible beatings of 
my heart, overcome me _ irresistibly. 
Sometimes I thought I could feel si- 


have swooned witb transport to have 
come upon their fires at one of the turn- 
ings in the rock, though my appearance 
had been the instant signal for their 
daggers. 

In my wanderings I recovered for a 
moment the path taken by the guides, 
and found myselfin a sort of cell with- 
in the rock, where particular specimens 
of mortality were preserved. My arm 
rested on the table, where two or three . 
loosened skulls, and a .uigh-bone of 
extravagant dimensions, were lying, aad 
anew fit of madness seized me. My 
heart beat with redoubled violence, 
while I brandished the enormous bone, 
and hoarsely called for its original pos- 
sessor to come in all the terrors. of the 
grave, and there would I wrestle with 
him for the relic of his own miserable 
carcase. I struck repeatedly, and hard, 
the hollow-sounding sides of the cell, 
shouting my defiance ; then throwing 
myself with violence towards the oper- 
ing, I missed my balance, and, svatch- 
ing at the wall round the corner to save 
myself, I jammed my baad in an aper- 
ture among the bones, and fancied that 
the grisly adversary Iinveked had grasp- 
ed my arm in answer to my challenge. 


My shrieks-of agony rang through the 
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caverns, and, staggering baek into the 
cell, I fell upon my face, hardly daring 
to respire, and expecting unimagined 
horrors or speedy dissolution. - 

How my feelings varied for a space 
of time, [ know not ; but sleep insen- 
sibly fell upon me. In my dream, I 
did not seem to change the scene, but 
atill reclining in the cell, I fancied 
the skulls upon the wall the same io 
number, but magnified to a terrific size, 
with black jetty eyes imbedded in their 
naked sockets, and rivetted with mali- 
cious earnestness on me. A dim recess 
seemed opened beyond one side of the 
cell, and each spectral eye turning with 
a sidelong glance fama it, drew mine 
the same direction by an uncontrollable 
fascination. Still appearing to gaze 
determinedly upon them, I had power, 
as 1 dreamed, to obey their impulse 
simultaneously, and to perceive a dread- 
fol figure, black, bony and skull-head- 
ed, with similar terrific eyes,. whom 
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and animation of my faculties,—and I 
felt as if a cemented load bad broken 
and crumbled off my soul, and left me 
fearless and serene. | was never happy, 
—I was never worthy the stile of Man, 
till then ; and, as J lay, I faltered out 
my thanks in ecatacy to Heaven, for all 
that had befallen me. 

My limbs werenumbed by thecold and 
damp of the floor on which I had been 
lying ; but, rising from it, a pew being 
in all that is essential to existence, 1 en- 
tered the passage, and walked briskly 
up and down, to recover the play and 
vigour of my frame. I found the thigh- 
bone on the ground where I had drop- 
ped it,—and no longer tortured by the 
fears that were gone for ever, replaced 
it quietly in its former situation. I 
kept near the entrance of the cell, that 
the first guide who descended ‘might 
not miss me ; and it could not be more 
than two hours, before Jerome, whose 
hair stood on end when he heard where 


they seemed to hail as their minister of I had passed the aight, came down 


cruelty, while with slow and silent 
paces, it drew near to clasp me in its 
hideous arms. Closer and closer it ad- 
vanced,—but, thanks and praise to the 
all-gracious Power that stills the tem- 
pests of the soul !—the limit of suffer- 
10g was reached, and the force of terror 
was exhausted. My nerves, so long 
weak, aad prone to agitation, were re- 
covered, by the over-violence of their 
-momentum,—and, instead of losing 
. Feasou in the shock, or waking im the 
extremity of fear,—the vision was sud- 
deoly changed,—the scenery of horror 
melted into light, and a calm and joy- 
ful serenity took possession of my bo- 
som. My animal powers must have 
been nearly worn out, for long—long I 
slept ig this delightful tranquillity,— 
and when I wakened, it was, for the 
first time of my life, in a peaceful and 
healthy state of mind, unfettered, and 
released for ever from all that had en- 
feebled and debased my nature. I had 
passed in that celestial sleep from death 
to life, from the dreams of weakness 


and lapses of insanity, to the full use 


with an early party of visitors, and freed 
me from my dungeon.— There was no 
straggling among the company for that 
day. 

You well know, my dear friend, 
what have been my habits and employ- 
ments since that night; and I could 
summon you with confidence, to give 
your testimony, that few persons are 
new less slaves of superstitious terror 
than myself. By a strange and singu- 
lar anomaly of circumstances, the wild 
fancies | had imbibed in the free air of 
my native bills, and among the cheerful 
scenes of romantic nature, I unlearned 
in the dreary catacombs of Paris. If I 
still am fanciful, you will not charge 
me with extravagance ; if Istill have 
sensibility, I trust it does not verge on 
weakness ;—and, as | have proved my 
personal courage on more than a single 
trial, I may be allowed to smile, when 
J bear in future some boisterous relater 
of my narrative condemn me for a 
coward. 


Place R——, Sept. . cS. " e 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XI. 
SUDDEN CHANGES. 


The wheel of life is turning quickly round, 
And in one place is very seidom found : 
The Mid’ife wheels us in, and Death he wheels us out, 
Good lack-a-day! how we are wheeled about. 
Old Ballad. 


And nothing is but is not.— Shakespeare. 

= HAT a host’ of blunders I 
have been committing this 
morning!” said my rattle of a Cousin, 
the Guardsman ; “ D— me if I ever 
make another morning call, or ever 
venture to talk upon religion, politics, 
or any other topic but horse-racing or 
drinking, as long as I live. I haveno 
doubt but that I shall be disinherited by 
my aunt, Lady Agnes, that the General 
will never speak to me again, and that 
the money-lending agent will sever 
advance me anotfer shilling. The 
devil is in the town. Such are the 
sudden changes, religious, political, and 
moral, that like an unsafe and an un- 
steady climate, for which one would re- 
quire to alter one’s dress half a dozen 
times a day, a man would need a 
diary of his acquaintances’ actions, in 
order to regulate his features and con- 
versation by. Who on earth would have 
expected my old Aunt to have turned 
methodist ; the General to be a govern- 
ment man ; or the old rascal Twenty- 
per-cent to bea moralist?) Why my 
Aunt was the gayest of the gay in her 
youth, and used to sit up all night 
playing at brag and drinking noyeau 
like a dragoon in her later years. The 
General used to put you to sleep with 
his philippics against the administration, 
against bribery, corruption, violation of 
the privileges of the people, borough- 
mongers, the influence of the aristocracy, 
and court favour. And as for old 
Cocker (as I used to call bim,) he was 
the hardest going old villain lever knew, 
and cost me nyany a head-ache when [ 
wanted aloantrom him. Now, forsooth, 

he is all propriety and morality.” 
‘ What a reprobate you are,’ said I to 
this scape-grace. “ Not atall, Sir: but 
hear my story.” And here it may be 


remarked, that although the disparity of 
years and the difference of habit is such 
betwixt this giddy youth and myself, 
yet, as he has nothing to hope and notb- 
ing to fear from me, and as I loved him 
in his childhood, he has every confi- 
dence in me, and tells me all his adves- 
tures aod all his scrapes; for, froma 
degree of good-nature which I possess, 
I am universally trusted. 

“I had heard,” recommenced be, 
“that my Aunt was very ill, and [ 
imagined that she was perhaps about to 
quit ; so I thought it was as polite to 
pay her a visit, and to do the pretty, by 
shewing her a little attention for a short 
time. How are you, Aunt? said I as 
I entered her apartment: You don’t 
look so ill (this was nottrue, she looked 
very ill, which I thought ratber prom- 
ising tome:) pray what is your com- 
plaint ?” ¢ It is what my physicians call 
dyspepsia,’ replied she—‘a debility of 
the stomach, which is scarcely able to 
perform its office ; [ have not eaten an 
ounce of solid food (she said nothing 
about drink) for the last fortnight ; but 
this (continued she, laying ber hand oa 
a folio Bible,) this is my food.’ ‘* Rather 
dry, Aunt! answered I: no wonder 
that you cannot digestit: why you 
don’t think that I can swallow all that.” 
‘What do you mean?’ answered she, 
who could’ not stomach my remark. 
“Why, have the Bethel and Ebenezer 
people, the Jumpers or the Methodists, 
got hold of you?” * Peace, reprobate,’ 
cried™she, ‘lam under conviction.’ 
For what crime thought I to myself ! 
but T saw it was in vain to pfoceed. 
She gave me a very severe lecture on 
leading an exemplary life, and quoted 
scripture at every sentence, accompanied 
by a turning up of her eyes, which so 
alarmed me that I was glad to get clear 
of her. 

“From my Aunt’s I proceeded to 
the General’s, where, as I had a favour 
to ask, I pretended (as usual) to be of 
his opinion ia politics, by way of giving 
him aa opportunity to grumble, and by 
that means to gain my poinj, J began 
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by abusing ministry, and by saying that 
we were ruined ; but I soon found that 
as my Aunt, who was under conviction, 
had received a new light, 30 the General, 
who was about to get into the House, 
had embraced a new political creed. He 
had it seems had an offer of a seat, on 
condition that he should bind hinself to 
a certain line of conduct, and be had 
readily agreed to these terms, from the 
vanity of being a parliament mao. My 
diatribe was therefore most inopportune. 
He contented himself with observing, 
that men had a right to change their 
opinions upon conviction, and that his 
former notions were erroneous, and he 
had done so. He added,that I was very 
intemperate in my polities, and con- 
eluded that it was the duty of every 
military man to strengthen the hand of 
government; and that when he did not 
do so, he thought that his Sovereign 
ought to dispense with his services, 
This was truly alarming to one who 
ehad just embarked in a favourite pro- 
fession: so [explained away in the 
best manner I could, and withdrew, 
regretting my unsuccessful hypocrisy. 
‘The want of money now drove me 
to the Agent and money-scrivener, with 
whom I was often obliged to misspend 
an hour in excessive drinking, in 
order to bring him into lending me at 
usurious interest. I found him (instead 
of being in a suit of mourning, and his 
bald head powdered, half tipsy, and a 
pea behind his ear) reclined on a sofa 
it, a@ new olive coloured tunique, a 
flaxen wig, white trowsers, and a white 
hat, under which his purpureal coun- 
tenance, studded with topaz blotches, 
had a very curious effect. He was 
moreover perfectly sober. ‘* Well; old 
Cocker,” said I,‘ how are you to day? 
Have ypu had your drop? and how’s 
Peg?” (his house-keeper.) ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied the old villain, ‘you make very 
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free; TI have left off drinking in a 
moraing ; and as for Mrs. Tripartite, 
Margaret that was, J] must have her 
treated with the respect due to my 
spouse.’ [ remembered having treated 
her very often before ; but 1 saw that 
the game was up here also, for the old 
usurer had been married that morning. 
I contented myself with asking for a 
hundred pounds hy way of bill at two 
months, for which I offered ten guineas 
premium; but I was refused. I there-- 
fore blew up the boary humbug a la 
Congreve. Ltold him he was an old 
hypocrite and an usurer, that I had too 
often demeaned myself by my conde- 
scensions towards him, that I regretted 
that I had been so often his dupe, that 
in future I should keep company better 
suited to my age and to my rankio life, 
and that Peg and he might goto the 
devil theic own way. 

‘“‘ Defeated thus at ali points, I am 
come to you for the loan of the sum in 
question, which as asoldier and a gen- 
tleman I will return you in two months. 
I shall not offend you by talking of in- 
terest; but my gratitude may be some 
compensation for obiiging me, and for 
laying out your money for this short 
time. I'll make no promises, but I will 
try and be steadier ; for I know that I 
am going a little too hard. And now 
you have heard my whole story.” 

I am neither rich nor poor, but I live 
well, am independent, model my owa 
conduct by prudence, and have leisure 
to watch the conduct of others, 

There appeared so much candour in 
this youth's story, that I lent him the 
money ; and—he paid me konourably. 
There are many instances of these fops 
in the dressing-room being heroes 
abroad; and not unfrequently these ‘ 
rakes of twenty turn to something very : 
good in ten years after. 

THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
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Mr. Editor, 


There are many matters of daily occurrence which 
pass rapidly into oblivien, without mtracting even 
a moment’s nutice: yet dosome of these bubbles 
upon the stream of time merit a slight glanee cre 
they burst and mingle in the indistinguishable tide 
forever. [have picked the following frou the 
Journals of the last snonth, and subinit them to 


you. am, &Ceo MAGPIE. 


Ce bells are rung on the en-.. 
trance into a town, in a post-chaise; 
of any low blackguard who has walked 
ten miles a day more than any com- 


mon individual would do, for eight 
successive days, Sundays included. 


* 
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An Wimateur Clergyman patronizes 
a boxing match, by betting 100 guineas 
on Cubbage of Bristol, who won for his 


friend by “hitting his adversary sense- 


less." — Michaelmas Day. 

A fruit show regularly advertised to 
take place on Sunday, in the vicinity 
of London. 

By sending to a Grocer’s shop for 
black tea, you obtain alder leaves—for 
green, sloe leaves dried with copperas. 

bis encourages home mauufactories, 
instead of dealing with the arrogant 
ko-tou-forcing Chinese ! 

For heating foreign ground coffee 
you get nutritive vegetable powder of 
native horse beans, 

Flour of mustard is altered into flour 
and mustard ; being much less pungent, 
and therefore more agreeable, as it never 
brings tears into your eyes, nor bites 
your children’s tongues. 

Yellow ochre modifies the intolerable 
heat of ginger ; aod rapeseed (divested 
of its oil) does the same good office for 
pepper. Wine is made of every thing, 
except grapes. And, in short, in this 
enlightened era, there is not one article 
of commerce sold in its genuine coarse 
state, unimproved by the arts and 
sciences of modern ingenuity. 

A Judge upon the bench says that 
children ought to be hanged for thefts ! 
and it is now customary for the Catch- 
poles, after the verdicts are pronounced, 
to instract the court whether the pris- 
Oners deserve rigour or mercy. Smol- 
lett’s ladder to promotion is therefore 
no caricature—as the Turnkey is a 
friénd or foe, he influences the Police- 
officer, who influences the Judge, who 
influences the Home Secretary, who 
influences the Prince, and men are 
pardoned or executed as willeth the 
Gaoler!!!—The familiarity and sort 
of slang with which convicts are often 
addressed from the seat of judgmentde 
very injurious to its solemaity and 
dignity. Itis well reproved in the 
following original 

IMPROMPTU) # 

On reading the close of an Old Baily Report, 
stating “The R**#**** then said, Prisoner 
yeu are much too clever a man to be suffered 
to remain in this country.” 

The R—— resolved, after grave consultation, 

That Nott was too clever to stay in the mation ; 
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No Talents, in leaving the realm, would complan. 
If his own are the standard of who should remam. 

A Reformer somewhere about Reed- 
ing tbus defines his object: “‘ The term 
revolution I spurn, because I have 
suchintention. I urge and support re- 
form in order to prevent revolution.— 
Our business is not to insist on persooal 
hkings, but to hang together for the 
great object of removing the wuo.s 
sysTEM, of which the very basis = 
corruption.” Simpletons have thought 
that “removing a whole system,” was 
“revolution” ! ! 

The British Museum has recently 
made many invaluable acquisitions in 
the arts and literature, and yet continues 
the irregular practice of throwing its 
doors open tothe public gratuitously. 
Thisis highly reprehensible, as all oer 
other national institutions, palaces, 
churches, tombs, &c. take full prices for 
admission, like theatres, exhibitions aad 
shows, which evidently prevents many 
mprcest persons from visiting them. 

oor Miss Angelina M * &&#! 
Deserted by that deceiver L , after 
he had gained her affections ; she re- 
solved on self-destruction, and, contriv- 
ing to purchase a phial of laudanuin at 
the chemist’s, the wretched girl swal- 
lowed the whole draught. Soon were 
its fatal effects visible on this victim of 
love, who thus precipitated herself, at 
the age of nineteen, and full of beauty, 
towards the grave. ‘I'o her distracted 
family she now disclosed the dresdfal 
secret, and medical aid was called in: 
but, alas! in vain, forthe quantity of 
the oblivious poison, and the length of 
time it had been taken, forbade the 
hope of counteracting its effects. The 
hapless Angelina suffered excruciating 
pangs, but a deep sleep soon closed ber 
agonies— When she awoke next 
morning, however, though with a vio- 
lent headach, she was not sorry to find 
herself in the land of the living, owing 
to the pseudo opium baving been entirely 
adulterated, as usual, and the extract of 
poppy, to supply its narcotic power, 
forgotten. By this curious coincidence, 
the adulterer saved the victim of the 
seducer. : : 

A Prince of the blood-royal, and se- 
veral distinguished Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, suffer a Quack to delude the 


° 
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unwary, by daily advertising bis nos- 
trums as sanetioned by them, at the 
head of a public institution which does 
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not exist. How humane it is that they 
lend only thetr names. 


eee lee t 
THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. | 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCR, BY THE LATE MR. JOHNES, OF HAFOD, 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October, 1818, 


PART THIRD. 
4 OVE, thou powerful governor that 


influenceth every condition of life, 


One fine morning his wife entered 
his chamber, and made him acquaint- 
ed with her discovery. We have re- 


thou couldst not gain any sway over peatedly shewo thatthe Minstrel was 


our Minstrel, who steadily braved thy 
power,—but thy fatal shafts did not 
spare his daughter, or rather the daugh- 
ter of his wife. We have seen, at the 
beginning of this story, that while her 
brothers were gathering nuts at the 
source of the Scheldt, she was sighing, 
and not without cause, for she had left 
all her happiness behind in Murcia. 

Ernestine, for that was the name of 
this unfortunate girl, had looked too 
long, and listened too much, to a young 
aod handsome Moor of Murcia for her 
repose. He had gained admittance in- 
to the house of the Minstrel, now 
turned doctor, under pretext of pound- 
ing his drugs, and of learning the art 
of physic under so able a master ; but 
the real cause of attraction were the 
bright eyes of the fair Ernestine. He 
very soon persuaded the simple maid, 
as lovers easily do, that no passion was 
ever so strong as his, aud that Heaven 
was not purer than his heart, and that 
he adored her, and should never adore 
any one but her; in short, he used all 
those common-place expressions that 
are employed on such occasions; but 
we must do the young Moor the jus- 
tice to say, that he really (elt every 
thing he said, as we shall show in the 
course of the history. Ernestine be- 
lieved too much this flattering lan- 
guage; her heart was already lost, but 
her innocence no way affected, and she 
suffered the more. It was impossible 
for her to command her eyes; invol- 
untary sighs broke from her bosom, so 
that every one guessed at the cause of 
her pain. Her mother had long d's- 
covered the secret of her heart, bit the. 
father alone had not the least suspicion 
of it. be 
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good-nature personified, but like a good 
Christian, he would not bear any jok- 
ing on the subject of religion. At the 
mention of this insolent Moor, this 
unworthy child of Mahommed, who 
had dared to fall in love with the 
daughter of an old Christian, he, for 
the first time in his life, flew into a 
violent rage. His wife, astonished at 
this extraordinary emotion, but inca- 
pable of changing her opinion, said, 
‘ Why, you are like the blackguards, 
who o0 sooner become rich than they 
are become insolent ; how can the love 
of the handsome Amurat put you into 
such a passion?’ ‘“‘ He is a Mahom- 
medan.” ‘* Well, will he be the first 
Moor who has turned Christian? and 
then, would his marriage with our 
daughter be so disproportionate? You 
own yoursell, that Amurat understands 
physic almost as well as you do; he 
will continue to improve himself un- 
der your instructions, and when Heav- 
en shall dispose of you, he will be 
then our support.’ “I don’t mean to 
die,” retorted the Minstrel, * nor do £ 
mean to have any Moor io my family.” 

Such was the introduction to the 
details the self-dubbed physician was 
about to give the Cambresian ; he thus 
continued : . 

Sir, | have said that chagrin and 
opulence entered my house hand in 
hand. J told my wife, in a resolute 
tone, that I would never have a Moor 
for a son-in-law ; she had the impu- 
dence to reply, it was not quite clear 
that | was the father of her daughter. 
‘That does not signify, madam,’ re- 
phed I, with dignity, ‘solong as I 
bear the honour of being so in public.’ 
‘Very weil, replied she, ‘we shall 
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see.’ On hearing this menace, I broke, the protectress of these two children, 


through rage, a phial that was in my 
hand, and called my daughter, to whom 
I spoke as tollows : ‘ Ernestine, how 
dare you fall in love without my 
leave 2?’ She blushed, wept, and threw 
herself at my feet; I raised her up 
and wiped her eyes, and said it is no 
purpose crying, but give me au an- 
swer. ‘* Father, I could not help it.’ 
J proved to her thatit was very possi- 
ble for her to have helped it, since I 
had never been in love in my life. I 
talked to her of the infidel she had 
made choice of; bad he been a Chris- 


and determined te marry them pn- 
vately. I perceived that some plot 
was carrying on, but as lam not cu- 
rious, I did not pay much attention 
to it. On awakening one morning, I 
found that I was the only inhabitant 
of my house. It was in vain I search- 
ed for my wife; she, Ernestine, the 
two brats, all the family, had dislodg- 
ed during the night. I ran to my 
strong box ; the lock had been forced, 
and my treasure, the fruit of s0 much 
labour, had disappeared with my fugi- 
tives, I was so thunderstruck, that 


tian, said I, that might have been when I attempted to move, my legs 
something, but an enemy to God! I tailed me. remained fixed to the 
then described to her my situation, spot, and passed the most melancholy 
and hinted to her the poxsibility of my day of my life. But Heaven had pro- 
“Marrying her one day to a bachelor of vided mean avenger. At this period 
Salamanca. the holy office was most attentive ia 
“«* Father,’ replied she, ‘I am very watching and preventing the Moors 
forry to give you any chagrin, it is my from carrying off poor Christian wo- 
ill fortune that forces me; if I could, men. A detachment of these honest 
I would no longer love Amurat; Leven defenders of our religion, noticing an 
wish I had strength to hate him, and old woman, a young girl, and the 
I would do it to please you, but I feel handsome Amurat, who had thought- 
it quite impossible. You talk to me lessly kept on his turban, arrested all 
of marriage with a bachelor of Sala- three. Ileavens! what must bave 
manca, I would not accept of the hand been the surprise of my wife, when 
of the King of Grenada were he to of- she found the commander of the troop — 
fer it. Father, I am very unhappy in was no other than the officer, her for- 
loving Amurat, I will not, if you in- mer friend. When recovering from her 
sist upon it, see him any more; I shall astonishment, she had recaurse to ber 
die, but I will obey your orders, and ancient blandishments ; but perhaps 


that is the whole I can do.’ 

“Her discourse affected me much ; 
but seeing Amurat, my rage returned, 
and I stooped down to pick up the 
broken glass of the phial to throw in 
his face ; but he looked so afflicted and 
humble, that 1, who am natnrally 
kind, instead of throwing the glass in 
his face, broke itin my hand. , It was 
then that 1 witnessed the sweet dispo- 
sitions of those children whom I was 

rsecuting 3; Amurat picked all the 
bee glass out of my hand, which 
Ernestine washed, wiped, and kissed. 

“«T believe I should then have par- 
doned them, hut madam entered with 
her usual noise, which brought back 
all my indignation—I punished the 
innocent forthe guilty, and swore this 
marriage should never take place. 

“My wife had made a joke of me 
throughout life—she declared herself 


the season of love‘was passed, or that 
the commander in such a holy service 
had repented bis former amours, for 
he said to her, in a tone to convinces 
her that her siniles were vain, * Mae 
dam, I am very sorry for you: but I 
am forced to execute my office; it 
pains me, J assure you, to deliver you 
up to the holy inquisition; and in 
spite of my pity, you must permit me 
to put on bandcutts.” ‘ My dear Don 
Pedro,’ replied my wife, ‘is there no 
method to soften you ?’ * None, ma- 
dam,’ answered the officer, ‘* What, 
not even with this gold,’ continued my 
wife. The sight of gold has a charm, 
the effect of which is more rapid than 
light or thought. The hardened fea- 
tures of the stern countenance of the 
officer were instantly softened into 
smiles. He pocketted the gold, and 
sent my wile, daughter, and the two 
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brats, back to me again ia Murcia. 
But he was inflexible in detaining the 
handsome Arourat, in spite of the cries 
and lamentations of Ernestine, when 
he tore him from her.” At the reci- 
tal of this scene by the Minstrel, the 
amiable girl began to sob as loudly as 
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given to physic was prejudicial to my 
first profession, which requires con 
stant and perpetual cultivation. Add 
to this, that I was becoine somewhat 
asthmatical, and could no longer draw 
out those fine and lengthened tones 
which, in my younger days, went to 


the heart. ‘he pipe, they say, resem- 
Evening prayers being ended, the bles love, and youth is required in 
steward hastily returned to the hall both. I hastened therefore to quit 
for strangers ; but was vota little as- Spain, and on cur arrival at the Py- 
tonished to find all in tears, whom so renees, we clambered over those black 
very lately he had left full of gayety, and formidable rocks, and crossed 
when he had gone to attend his duty those immense heaps of snow, that 
at chapel. “Ah, what sudden mis- have lain there since the creation of 
fortune can have happened unto you, the world, as well as we could, and 
then, during the recital of three psalms, saw France once again. We prostrated 
and the performance of a single obitu- ourselves before the first flower-de- 
ary?” - ‘Reverend father,’ replied luce we saw. Were I to say that my 
the Minstrel, ‘ you have lost nothing talents received greater hanour in 
by your absence; it was only there- France than in Spain, I should lie; 
lation ofinnocent amours of this simple but this Iam bound to say, that in 
girl, and some trifling chagrins which I France they were more ready to assist 
experienced myself, that I have been us with their charity. 
telling during the time you were psalm- ‘On approaching Berry, I recol- 
singing.’ ‘ Oh,ifit is only that,” said lected that my wife had told me that 
the steward, “I have indeed lost her relations held a very respectable 
nothing, and I am not sorry to have situation at Chiteauroux.” | At these 
missed hearing of your grievances, for words this discreet woman, weaned 
I like much better your gayeties.” for some time by all the indiscretions 
“* As for gayety,” answered the Min- of her husband quitted the apartment, 
strel, ‘thank Heaven, I am well enough under the pretext to amuse her daughter, 
provided with that, and with patience and to make the boys play on the 
too, as you shall hear. pipes. When she was gone, the Min- 
“ When I saw my wife and child- strel thus continued,—* Sirs, my wife 
ren return so mmelautholg in the even- is a liar—no one had ever heard of her, 
ing, I was much surprised, and calm- nor of her relations, nor of the great 
ly asked them whence they came? state they kept at Chateauroux. It 
My wife, gentlemen, does not want would seem that she had never before, 
effrontery, and nothing embarrasses any more than myself, set foot in 
her; she plainly told me the whole of Berry. Believe woman who please on 
her plot, the carrying away my treas- their word. My reverend father, you 
ure, the meeting of the holy brother- have acted wisely not to marry.” 
hood, and added what had been the The Cambresian nodded his head 
price of her fetters being struck off. by way of civility, thinking on the ex- 
‘ Vastly well, madam,’ said I, ‘and it traordinary adventures he had heard. 
is I then who pay for your folly; we But let us fora while leave the Halk 
have not now a maravidi, and your of Guests at Vaucelles, and speak of 
prank has made as mich noise, we’ other works connected with the subject. 
cannot Jonger remain here,—What’s 
to bedone?’ * Resume your bagpipe,’ 
replied she, ‘ you know that thatis sit not true, my young lady readers. 
our faithful nurse.’ of eighteen, and even you of forty 
““T resumed “my pipes, and went years, that you are anxious about the 
playing away on all high roads of fate of Amurat? You are in the right 
Spain; but, sirs, one cannot hunt two —charming as Medoro, he was more 
hares at omce ; the time which I had tender; and. Ernestine, with whom 
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you are scarccly acquainted, was of ten 
times the value of that coquet Angelica. 
She had followed her mother to the 
garden of the convent in tears—we 
are sorry to see her weep—he must 
be an absolute barbarian that could be 
But let 
us resume our story.—‘The hoty bro- 
therhood and the Inquisition are ter- 
rible things. The handsome Amurat, 
although led away through Murcia 
with his hands fettered, bad in this 
state interested the whole of that king- 
dom, ‘There was not a girl, on seeing 
him pass, who did not cry out, “ Hea- 
vens, what a pity! 1s it possible for 
anv one to be a Mahommedan, and so 
handsome ?”’ 

The poor boy was going to be broil- 
ed without hope of pardon.‘ He was 
confined in a dungeon, with only bread 
and water for his food; and for his 
sole comfort, a Dominiena visited him 
twice aday, but withont speaking a 
word. It was for the i:.adsome Amu- 
rat himself to confess bis crime, but 
the poor innocent felt himself no way 
culpable. 

One day the Dominican said to him, 
“You will not then confess any thing 
to me ?” “ Pardon me,” replied Amu- 

-rat, “I will confess to you that I shall 
die, if separated from Ernestine.” 
‘¢Wretched infidel,” exclaimed the 
Monk, “ how dare you name a Chris- 
tian?” “ Why not,” said the sorrowful 

-Amurat? “She was the life of my 
ex'stence, the sun of my days, the ob- 
ject of every thought, and the only 
thing my heart pants after.” “ Con- 

‘ sider your end,” replied the Domini- 
can, “within two days the pile will 
be lighted for you—you must not look 
for pardon, as you are under the most 
obstinate impenitence.” “ For what 
cause?” asked Amurat. -“ In having 
rum eway with Brnestine from her fa- 
ther and mother.” “Qh, father !” 
seid Amurat, “I ask your pardon, 
you seem to labour under an error, for 
it was Ernestine’s mother who gave 
her to me; however, if you are deter- 
mined to bum me, do xo, but it will 
never be in such a bright Hame as now 
eousumes me for Ernestine. Alas, 
alas! I shall then never see her more 
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—hburn m, burn me, for I cannot live 
without her !” 

Tbe Dominican, who had never be- 
fore secn any infidel so eager for death 
iu the prison of the holy Inquisitioa, 
ruminated, while counting bis rosary, 
on the answer of Amurat; and as at 
bottom he was a good-natured map, 
he suspected some mystery, and to 
clear it up, he returned to the hand- 
some Moor to inquire into the deta:ls 
of his arrest and imprisonmert. The 
simple boy told him every thing with 
the utmost sincerity; how the bnght 
eyes, the enchanting smile, and the 
harmonious voice of the modest Er- 
nestine, had seduced him in Mureia; 
how, after some time, he gained cour- 
age to tell her of all the pains he was 
suffering for her: how bis virtuous 
but kind-hearted girl blushed at his 
declaration without saying a word ; 
bow, one day surprising ber sighing, 
he asked her the cause; but she only 
looked at him, and sighed agam ; and 
this made him comprehend that she 
returned his flame: how he cast bim- 
self at the feet of the Minstrel’s wife, 
and interested her in his passion ; how 
the Minstrel, on hearing it, became 
furious, to find that a Moor had the 
audacity to make love to his daughter ; 
how they had all run away from the 
house of the Minstrel; and how the 
office. of the holy brotherhood, after 
having robbed the wife of the Min- 
strel, who had previously been bis mis- 
tress, of all that she had, had sent her 
home again with Ernestine, and had 
loaded him with ehains. 

This jast circumstance opened the 
eyes of the Dominican ; he thanked 
Heaven for having prevented bim from 
coinmitting wn unjust act, and sume 
moned the officer before him, who 
avowed the whole. The handsome 
Amurat appeared very excusable, and 
was set at liberty, upon condition of 
being instructed in the Christian reli- 
gion; but he would make no promise, 
except of doing whatever should please 
Ernestine, 

He tled back to Murcia, where he 
learnt that the Minstrel had quitted 
the town with all his family. ‘They 
could not inform him exactly what 
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road he had taken, but they thought 
it was that toward Madrid. Poor 
Amurat hastened to Madrid, describing 
all the way the persons he was in 
search of; but he gained only vague 
and unsatisfactory answers. On his 
arrival at Castille, he heard that his 
countrymen had lost a great battle. 
‘Too full of his own mistortunes te 
think of his country, he pursued his 
road. On his way he overtook a sort 
of Moorish Esquire, near a ravine, cry- 
ing most bitterly, while two fine Anda- 
Jusian mares were feeding quietly be- 
side him. It was Sabaoth himself, 
who had witnessed the death of the 
Zegris, commander of the Moors, and 
his good master. 

Amurat approached him, and asked 
him the same questions he had done to 
all he met: “Sir,” said he, “ have 
you seen an old thin man playing on 
the bagpipe, accompanied by an old 
woman, two young boys, and a girl 
more beautiful than all the infantas of 
the world?” ‘Aye, that I have,” 
replied Sabaoth sobbing, “at a dis- 
tance, the eve of the battle we have 
just lost. Tam well acquainted with 
that old bagpiper you speak of, and he 
oughtto remember me, for I have of- 
tes given him many a hearty thrasb- 
ing in the stables of my last worthy 
defunct master at Grenada. I have 
also some claim on his gratitude, for I 
made bim a physician, and so able a 
one, that he attended my master. It 
was, however, fortunate for him, that 
Goring his attendance I was occupied 
in the stables, and was ignorant of his 
audacity in pretending to be doctor to 
a Zegris. I would have taught bim 
what a stable boy was to a groom. 
But, be assured, that I] have seen him 
pass by, and he had in fact with him 
two woinen and two children, but in 
so miserable a condition, that both 
Moors and Christians allowed him to 
@ continue his road unmolested, on ac- 

count of his misery. Iam not so for- 

tunate, which ts the cause of my weep- 

ing, for my road is intercepted, and I 

canoot return again to Grenada with- 

ou risk of being taken; you also will 
run the same chance.” Amurat re- 
plied, “Sir Squire, you are right in 
fearing being made a prisoner in this 
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country, for they treat Moors very 
scurvily ; I that am speaking {6 you 


have narrowly escaped broiling by the | 


holy Inquisition. Therefore, instead 
of returning to Grenada, let us disguise 


ourselves, which we can easily do, for: 
I have in the havresack that you see on. 


my shoulders, a dress that I intended 
for a present to the Minstrel, to render 
him propitious to my love, and anotber 
that I had bought for bis adorable 
daughter. You shall put on the first, 
and I will dress myself in the second, 
when, mounting these two mares, we 
may traverse all Spain in security ; the 
holy brotherhood will not touch you, 
and I may perhaps overtake Eraestine.” 
‘| agree to your proposal,” answered 
Sabaoth, “ for, after all, it is better to be 
@ wanderer and vagabond than burnt.” 

Weare concerned to leave our two 
Moors in the plains of Castille, but the 
monastery of Vaucelles recalls us. We 
had left Ernestine with her mother, 
and said, that this uaofortunate girl 
could not eradicate from her heart the 
shaft which love had fixed there. She 
was ignorant of that formidable power 
that triumphs over reason in spite of 
ourselves, which we wish, and wish 
not toconquer, which effaces all other 
sentiments of the soul, which exists and 
renews itself by ite own force, and will 
not allow us to have another thought, 
and which subjects us to a torment at 
once pleasing and painful, whereof cold 
hearts can have no idea, 

Such was the volcano that inflamed 
the soul of Ernestine; such the deity, 
who, in the midst of pains, procured 
her delights ; such the demon that was 
tearing her heart to pieces. 

What could the wife of the Minstrel 
do in such a vase? She had had in- 
trigues, and a variety of adventures, 
but they are only the simulation of 
love. Her daughter seemed to her 
mad, which is the usual name indiffer- 
ence give to that passion, and she con- 
sidered as a weakness, what is the 
strongest power in nature. She rea- 
soned and argued, during which, Er- 
nestine sighed and wept. ‘There was 
no other remedy for her disorder than 
the disorder itself, Besides, to bring 
back an impassioned heart from its 
waoderings, the person who attempts 
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it shquld be pure, without which, no 
one f. aright to talk of virtue, and 
the mother of Ernestine had lost that 
right over ber daughter. Too bappy 
Minstrel! during this time thou wast 
foryetful in the ball of guests, of all 
past troubles, and one pleasant half 
hour effaced the remembrance of sixty 
years of misery. Why should we seek 
happiness in the upper ranks of life, 
in opulent fortunes, or in a multipli- 
city of pleasures? It is noteven to be 
found in mutual love, and consists 
solely in indifference. 

The Minstrel was very communica- 
tive of every adventure he had had. 
He related one which certainly proves 
that the good and evil things of this 
world are distributed somewhat like a 
lottery. He bad met at Poictiers an- 
other bagpiper from the Ardennes, 
where a troubadour had taught each 
the same tune, butadapted to differ- 
ent words. Alas! the recompence 
each received was very different. Un- 
derneath are the words that fell to the 
lot of our unfortunate Minstrel : 


Ferst Couplet. 


* Gai Pastourcaux, 
Gai Pastourelles ; 
A vous agneaux, 

A vos Agneliles 
Laissez Loisir 
Draller bondir: 
Gai, Pastourelles, 
Gai, Pustourcaux. 


Second Couplet. 
Tems de jeunesse 
Fst tems d'amours 3 
Tems de vieilesse 
Est tems de plours: 
Sur la Condrctte 
Viens Bergcrette, 
Gai Troubadours.” 

There were also other verses in the 
song ending with 

“ De la fougere 
Da Dieu lutin : 
De fa Bergere 
Et du Butin.” 


‘And you will please to ren:, .” 
said the Minstrel, “that I pronounce. 1, 
after my country fashion, the B like to 
P; but from what bas since happened 
to me, I have taken good care to im- 
eee my pronuaciation. You must 

now then, that as I was singing this 
air one day under the shade of a tree, 
and pronouncing the word Butin very 
indecently, a lady started out from be- 
hind some bushes, inflamed with rage, 
attended by a handsome knight, who 
ordered their varlets to beat me sound- 
ly, to teach me, as th€y said, to re? 
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spect ladies in my songs. I was thus 
very ujustly punished; for, a few 
minutes afterwards, my brother piper 
arrived, ignorant of what had befallen 
me, and seating himself near to the 
same bush, wherein the couple had 
again hid themselves as if nothing had 
happened, began to chant forth the 
happiness of a gallant rose that on the 
breast of beauty doth repose, &c. &c. 
At these sounds, which, in good truth, 
were nota whit more harmonious than 
mine, the loving couple quitted the 
bush, praised most highly the Arden- 
nois, and gave him twenty pieces of 
gold. saying, ‘Ah! this is what may 
be called a gallant Minstrel, not like 
to that other low bred fellow with his 
indecent songs.’ 

“Now, Sir Steward, I appeal to 
you,” continued the Minstrel, “if I 
bad had any wicked intention in thus 
pronouncing the word, which assured - 
ly IT had not; gid I sing any thing 
very different from what the Arden- 
nois had done? see how different our 
rewards were, and then let any one 
talk to me of justice on this earth. 
The lady indeed was of noble birth, 
and brilliant as mine own country 
rose, and the knight a prince of France, 
whose fleur-de-lis adorned his superb 
shield. Without knowing it, the 
Ardennois had flattered two noble 
lovers, whilst I, as ignorantly, had of- 
fended them. He received gold, and 
Iblows. May I not therefore assert, 
that there is ouly good and evil luck 
in the world?” This indeed was most 
evident in the family of the Minstrel ; 
for, in spite of the various evils he had 
met with in his career, his philosophy 
had caused him to be recompensed hy 
gavety; he still laughed, and laughed 
although on the brink of the grave, 
whilst bis unfortunate daughter was 
pining away with love in the spring of 
life Let us imitate this economy of 
pleasures and pains which is scattered 
through our passage here below,— 
every thing invites us. 

The whole monastery was delighted 
with the Minstrel. The (Cambresian 
could no longer quit bim ; the steward 
had taken a liking to him; and the 
Lord Ab bot, desirous of retaining him 
at Vaucelles, said to-him, ‘tare you 
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80 anxious to carry your bones to Bru- 
ges, that we cannot keep you here ?” 
** No, truly,” replied the piper, “I 
@m no way desirous to return to Bru- 
ges, where [ have neither friend nor 
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one went to the belfry and rang the 
bells for more than two hours, while 
the other broke three rakesthat same 
evening on the garden walks. 
Here then was our vagabond family 


relation, nor house nor home ; and I fixed, and tolerably well established ; 


was only returning thither, because I 
knew not where else to lay my head.” 
The abbot continued, “ You play 
wonderfully well on the pipes, do you 
think you could blow the Serpent of 
the monastery ? ours is just dead, and 
I offer you his place.” ‘He who 
pretends to know most, knows least,” 
answered the Minstrel; “in truth I 
Tam capable of being a most excellent 
serpent to the abbey chapel, and you 
shall see to-morrow how I will make 
its roofs resound. But what will be- 
come of my wife, my daughier, and 
my two brats?” “We will take 
charge of you all here,” said the abbot ; 
“your wife shall be cook to the visitors, 
your daughter, femme de chambre to 
the ladies that may come to partake of 
our hospitality, and your two boys shall 
ring the bells, and rake the walks of 
our garden.” ‘ You talk like Saint 
Bernard, your glorious patron,” replied 
the Minstrel, transported with joy. 
The old woman was made acquainted 
with this arrangement, and consented to 
it, although she did not pique herself on 
being an excellent cook. The situation 
of femme de chambre was rather hu- 
miliating to Ernestine, but as it was no 
great fatigue, she accepted of it. The 
little boys were so enchanted with 
their employment, that they wished 


they were all contented excepting Er- 
nestine alone, whose melancholy in- 
creased with the noisy pleasures that 
surrounded her. All foreign joy an- 
noys the wretched, for joy is not the 
lot of an impassioned heart, and it 1s 
in the season of roses, that chagrin 
makes the deepest wounds. It wasin 
vain that the Minstrel exerted himself 
to rouse his daughter from that state 
of lancuor which was consuming her ; 
in vain did this good-natured fellow, 
now sufficiently master of the serpent, 
resume his pipes every Sunday and 
feast-day, to make the girls of the en- 
virons dance ; in vain’ he intreated his 
daughter to join them ;—dancing tired 
her, and the Morisco airs, which her 
father played so wondrous well, brought 
back bitter recollections, and increased 
her melancholy. 

She performed her office of femme 
de chambre so much to the satisfaction 
of those ladies and damsels that came 
to Vaucelles, that all of them felt a 
friendship, and thowght her manners 
much superior to her situation. 

Her sweetness of temper was unal- 
terable, and, contrary to the common 
course of things, her misery did not 
affect her good humour. Shall she be 
then for ever the only one to whom 


life is become a burden in this happy 


to enter on their business instantly ; monastery ? 
To be concluded in our next. 


ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, é&c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE DUN COW; 


Butler, in his inimitable “Hudibras,” 


No an unusual sign, may in some alludes to this combat in his account of 
: instances have been adopted from Tolgol, one of the warriors of the Bear 
the victory ascribed in our old Roman- and Fiddle : 


ces to that most valorous chieftain, Guy 
Earl of Warwick, over an enormous 
dun cow that once infested Dunsmore 


heath, near Dun-church in Warwick- — 


shire, where certainly, io memory of 
this achievement, one of the present inns 


takoown by this appellation. 


“Who was of that noble trade, 

Which demi-gods and heroes made, 
S!aughter and knocking on the head, 
The trade to which they all were bred, 
And is, like others, glorious when 

*T is great and large, but base if mean : 
The former rides iggriumph for it, 
“The latter in a two-whecl'd ehariot 
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Fors daring to profane a thing 
So sacred as vile bungling——— 

He many a boar and huge dun cer, 
Did, ikke anothcr Guy, o’erthrow ; 
But Guy, with him in fight compar’d, 
Had iike the boar or dun cow far’d. 


The original of Butler's Tolgol is 
said to have been a butcher in New- 
gate market, who was afterwards made 
a captain for his bravery at Naseby. 

The Tatler, in a humorous passage 
upon diet, No. 148. says, “ I need not 
go upso high as the history of Guy 
Earl of Warwick, who is well known 
to have eaten up a dun cow of bis own 
killing.” 

'’his renowned hero flourished in the 
reigo of Athelstan, betore whom, in sin- 
gle combat at Winchester in 934, he 
slew Colbrand the Goliath of the Danes. 
He is said afterwards to have retired to 
the cell, called Guy’s cliff, near War- 
wick, adjoining the present seat of Ber- 
tie Greathead, Esq. where he passed 
the remainder of his life asa hermit, 
and was there buried. There is still 
remaining a gigantic statue of him erect- 
ed by Richard Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick in the chantry at Guy's cliff, 
which Beauchamp built, and in which 
John Rous, the Warwickshire historian, 
was a priest. Several peices of rusty ar- 
mour, and a large iron boiler, are shewn 
to the credulous multitude, at the por- 
ter’s lodge of Warwick castle, as bav- 
ing been part of the accoutrements and 
the porridge pot of this fainous cham- 

ion. His exploits are thus facetiously 

related by Huddesford in his tale of 
“* Old Wyschard,” in the “ W iccami- 
eal Chaplet.” 

By gallant Guy of Warwick slain 

Was Colbrand, that gigantic Dane 5 

Nor could this desperate champion daunt 

A dun cow bigger than elephant ; 

But he, to prove his courage sterling, 

His whyniard in her blood imbrued, 

He cut from her enermous side a sirloin, 

And in his porridge-pot her brisket stew'd, 
‘Then buteher’d a wild boar, and ate him barbecued. 

Drayton, in the 18th Song of his 
“ Polyolbion,” thus enumerates the 
principal victories ascribed to him in 
romance : 

« To thee,renowned Knight,continual praise we owe, 
And at thy hallow'd tomb thy yearly obits shew ; 
Who, thy dear Phillis’ name and evuntry to advance, 
Lett'st Warwick's wealthy, seat, and sailing iuto 
France, . 


At tilt from bis proud steed Duke Orton threw'st to 
Kround, 

And with th’ invalued prize of Blanch the beaute- 
ous crown'd 

(The Almain Emperor's heir) Ligh acts didst there 
atchieve ; 

As Lovain thou again didst valiantly relieve. 

Thou in the Soldan's blood thy worthy sword im- 
bru'dst. 

And then in single fight great Amcrant subda’ det. 

Twas thy Herculean hand, which happity destroy"é 

That Dragon which so long Northumberland az 
noy’d 

And slew that crue! Boar, which waste our wood- 
lands laid, 

Whose tusks turn’d up our tilths, and dens im mend- 
ows made, 

Whore shouider-blade remains at Coventry tll vew ; 

And at our bumble sute,did quell that prenstreus cow, 

The passengers that us’d from Dunsmore to sfraght- 

Of all our English, yet, O most renowned kuight, 

That Celebrand overcams't; at whose amazing 
fall 

The Danes remov'd their camp from Winckesters 
sieg’d wall, 

Thy statue Guy’s cliff keeps, the gazer's eye to 
please, ‘ 
Warwick, thy mighty arms, thou Englah Her- 

cules !”° 


It is most probable that the sign of 
the Dun cow became generally fashioa- 
able in the reigu of Heary VII. 2s it 
was an armorial beariog of the Rich- 
mond family. 


THE DRAGON. 


The dragon was the ensign of the 
famous British Prince Cadwallader, 
and borne by his descendants the Pnn- 
ces of Wales. The name of the father 
of the renowned Arthur was Uther 
Pendragon, which signifies “© wonder- 
ful supreme leader.” 

‘A dragon was emblazoned on the 
standard of Richard King of the Ro- 
mans (who perhaps assumed it, as Earl 
of Cornwall, ia compliment to the Cor- 
nish Britons), and was captured, togeth- 
er with himself and his brother Henry 
IIT. by Simon de Montfort Earl of Lei- 
cester, general of the associated Barons, 
at the battle of Lewes, May 14, 1264. 
Barnes tells us that at the battle of Cres- 
sy, August 26, 1346, Philip de Valois, 
King of France, displayed the great 
and holy standard of that nation, called 
the Oriflambe, which indicated his in- 
tention to refuse quarter to his enemies ; 
and Edward III. unfolded his benner 
of the burning Dragon, which porten- 
ded a like intention. Consequently not 
a prisoner was taken though there were 


slain nearly 40,000 men. a 
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Moser notices the present Green 
Dragon Inn in Bishopsgate-street, Lon- 
don, as retaining many vestives of anti- 
quity. 

THE DUKES HEAD. THE OLD DUKE. 

I observe in Cary’s Itinerary three 
posting houses (viz. at Lynn Regis, 
Wacton, and Walton) distinguished 
by the former sign ; and I have myself 
seen public houses denominated by the 
latter. The Craftsman, No. 6°23, says, 
*¢ Whoever passes through the towns 
in England, and will give himself the 
trouble to take notice of the signs, will 
find bravery the darling inclination of 
the whole people. “He that contrives 
the most heroic sign is sure of the most 
custom. Some hang out the heads of 
great commanders, such as Monk, Marl- 
borough, or Ormond, according to their 
different principles.” Of the dukes of 
Albemarle and Ormond, I suppose that 
now not a single sign remains; and I 
know not of any public house that yet 


retains a representation even of the- 


Duke of Marlborough, though of later 
date and more distinguished merit (but 
there are many which exhibit the arms 


of the present noble family); for the . 


inns called “the Old Duke,” that I 
have seen, are decorated with the por- 
trait of William of Cumberland. This 
sign, to which I shall now confine myself 
is becoming rare, whilst almost every 
town proudly exhibits the likenesses of 
our brave Dukes of York and Welling- 
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of the last war pulled down bis old sign 
and put up that of the Queen of Hun- 
gary. Under the influence of her red 
and golden sceptre, he continued to sell 
ale, ull she was no longer the favourite 
of his customers ; he changed her, there- 
fore, some time ago for the King of 
Prussia, who may probably be changed 
in turn for the next great man that shall 
be set up for vulgar admiration.” 

William Augustus, second son of 
George II. was born at Leicvester-house 
1721 ; created Duke of Cumberland, 
1726 ; appointed Colonel of the first 
regiment of Foot-guards,1742; promo- 
ted to the rank of Major-general ; 
wounded at the victory of Dettingen 
under the Earl of Stair; and further 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant- 
general, 1743 ; appointed Captain Ge- 
neral, of the army in Flanders, and 
lost the battle of Fontenoy, 1745 ; de- 
feated Prince Charles Stuart at Cullo~ 
den ; 

** Yet when the rage of battle ceas’d 
* The victor’s soul was not appeas'd : 

The aaked and forlorn must feel 

Devouring flames and murdering steel 

The pious mother, doom’d to death, 

Forsaken wanders on the heath ; 

The bleak wind whistles round ber head, 

Her helpless orphans cry for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 

She views the shades of night descend ; 

And stretch'd beneath the inclement skics, 


Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dics. 
SMOLLETT. 


For this, his only victory, he had 


ton, of whom I intend giving a short £25,000 per ann. added to his ineome, 
account under their respective titles, 1746 : Lost the battle of Lafelot,17 47 ; 
Thus Goldsmith begins his 8th Essay ; defeated at Hasteabach, and signed the 
“ An ale-bouse keeper near Islington, igaominious Convention of Closter- 
who had long lived at the sign of the seven, 1757; died and was buried in 
French King, upon the commencement Westminster abbey, 1765. 


AN ARCTIC ISLANDER IN LONDON. 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. ] 


3; To the Editor ofthe European Magazine. 
ir, 


Y correspondent on board the 
Isabella, whose Journal afforded 
some extracts for your Magazine, sent 
only a short letter by his majesty’s ship 
the Majestic, which arrived last month 
with despatches from the Arctic navi- 
gators. It informed me, that on leav- 
rng the colony mentioned in his former 
@ SA ArHENEU™. Vol. 4. 


communicatien, he had persuaded one 
of the natives to accompany him oa 
board, and congratulated himself very 
cordially on his safe return to his ship, 
when he found the ice which had been 
mnistaken {ci a part of the continent, wag 
only one of those bergs, or islands, 
which change their places continually, 


and have been met travelling in the At- 
lantic, where one of them nearly sun’: 
ao American sloop loaded with a sra- 
SeRPENT's head, which an unphilosoph- 
ical exciseman mistook for a pipe of 
Madeira. When the boats came in 

uest of official letters for H. M.S. the 
Afiaieatic: the Arctic Islander, believing 
his colony ab origine trom England, 
expressed an invincible desire to visit 
the native country of his ancestors ; and 
after some consideration among the lit- 
erary gentlemen attached to the expedi- 
tion, each of whom claimed a share in 
the profits resulting from him, he was 
put oa board one of the boats under the 
custody of Dr. Cacofog,* who availed 
himself of this pretext to return bome. 
Being undeniably the prize and proper- 
ty of my friend, and entitled, as a de- 
sceadant of Englishmen, to an exemp- 
tion from sale, he was wrapped in a 
large boat-cloak, and entered at the 
Custom-bouse, when he landed here, as 
a sick seaman from the Isabella. Lest 
the managers of the Museum, or tbe 
great theatres, should hear of such an 
acquisition, I went myself in my own 
post-chariot to convey him to my house, 
where, according to my friend's letter, 
he perinitted hiin to reside. Fortunate- 
ly, bis appearance did not excite my 
servants’ curiosity, as his attire was En- 
glish. His person is far under the usual 
height, rather round, and too much ele- 
vated about the shoulders ;—but this 
detect was easily concealed by attaching 
only half-a-dezen capes to the loose 
pelerine of his coat ;—he is extremely 
short-sighted, as is usual with the na- 
tives of the frigid zone, and has the 
breadth of nose and chin which Buffon 
and Cuvier consider peculiar to them ; 
therefore our fashionable lorgnette aod 
cravat were really requisite to diminish 
these disadvantages. The bluish tint 
of bis hair is not remarkable during the 
present fashion. ‘Bhe lethargic apathy 
of men born to cold countries is so well 
known, that I was not surprised at bis 
duze during the greater part of our 
journey ; but when we crossed West- 
minster-bridge, and came within view 
of those long lines aod transverse vistas 
of light which the lamps of our streets 
aiford, I could not avoid au attempt to 

® Alias Blipkcneop. 
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rouse his attention. He replied in very 
intelligible English, aod with all the 
dryness of an English traveller, that be 
saw nothing equal to his home ; adding 
that their galleries and collonades, dug 
under mountains of ice, were far more 
brilliantly illuminated. Then looking 
gravely at Dr.Blinkeusop,who occupied 
the third place in my carriage, he ep- 
bln why he was not walking about ? 

ing asked what his question implied, 
he intormed us, that in bia island all the 
learned men were employed to traverse 
the streets at night with lanterns on their 
beads, or to stand at equal distances, 
for the useful purpose of enlightening 
their countrymen aod saving oil. Dr. 
Blinkensop concealed his mortification 
by discussing the Catoptrical mode of 
gathering, folding, breaking, and bun- 
dling, sun and moon beams, to answer 
the purposes of akitchen-fire ; suggest- 
ing that this kind of solar cookery 
would be very convenient to the Arctic 
navigators, if their fuel should be ex- 
hausted. 

Upon our arrival at my chambers our 
Islander, who calls himself Neovous, 
was more particularly introduced to me 
as his future host aud cicerone; and 
expressed bis courteous disposition by 
three low bows, and some obliging 
words, which. as his colony seems to 
have been founded by Englishmea of 
the last century, were probably derived 
from their customs, But he soon ap- 
peared most agreeably easy and fami- 
liar ; and during supper, at which he 
ate with a voracity which astonished 
my butier, though he once waited at the 
Lord Mayor's teast, be addressed me 
with all the nonchalance of a Bencher 
who had eaten twenty terms with me, 
and begged me. to tell him whether 
hanging was an agreeable sensation ?— 
Now, though I understapd the sensa- 
tion created by a fall of stocks, by 
“ crossing Oxford-street,” and by being 
caught in the act of speaking tc an ill- 
dressed friend, I could not profess any 
acquaintance with the sencation of hang- 
ing, though itis one peculiarly studied 
in the present age. “ But, Sir,” | said, 
“as the words of our language have 
undergone great and various misappli- 
cations, even in this country, the awk- 
ward word which signifies.a,very vul@ 
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ger situation, may be used in your’s to 
signify some polite amusement; as 
quizzing, hoaxing, and other elegant 
synooimes, have been borrowed from 
the dialect of thieves to enrich a gentle- 
man’s.” —* Sir,” replied Neonous, “ I 
understand you are a barrister; and in 
my nation we hang an attorney three 
minutes, a conveyancer five, and a bar- 
rister a quarter of an honr, that they 
may fully estimate the sensation which 
a court of justice is apt to cause.” —“ O 
my good friend !” interposed Dr. Blink- 
ensop, sparing me the difficulty of com- 
menting oo 4 point so nice, “such a 
regulation would be an infallible sus- 
pension of all talent at the bar. It is 
quite time enongh when men deserve 
it” The Islander replied, with scholas- 
tic dignity, “* Ab! there is the error of 
your English legislature. Prevention, 
doctor, prevention is the purpose of 
our laws. We hang them first, that 
they may not come to it at last: besides, 
when people have a propensity to ob- 
lique courses, it is wise to make them 
perpendicularly upright as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

My guest arrived late on Saturday 
night, therefore I had no better amuse- 
ment to afford him the next morning, 
than to take him toa fashionable church. 
When we c:me out, he looked round 
inquisitively, and whispered in my ear, 
“‘ This is your great Sunday, I suppose ; 
but where is your little every-day 
church ?’—Having understood from 
my friend on board the Isabella, that 
the Arctic Islanders of his colony pos- 
sessed a Greek bible which they seemed 
to worship, I could aot comprehend his 
question, till be added, ‘“ We have at 
Neonousland, as you have here, a great 
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in doing exactly as they do, and in gen- 
eral whatever is convenient.” 

T assured my visitor, that the customs 
of his island were entirely different 
from our’s ; that nobody presumed to 
give the soft names of “ polite failings 
—youtbful vivacities and trifling mis- 
takes,” to those actions which our 
avowed religion called crimes—that 
marriage im our naticn was a venerable 
and unspotted institution, designed to 
give certain distinctions and privileges 
to virtuous mothers and their offspring, 
which could not be transferred by the 
help of a little gold to the basest cour- 
tezans.— Our women,” said I, “ have 
a motive to be faithful and pure, because 
they know their purity will be remem- 
bered as the most honourable part of 
their descendants’ inheritance, and they 
see by daily example, that children can- 
not be enabled by the sudden caprice or 
untimely penitence of their fathers to 
rejoice in the iniquity of their mothers, 
or to blame it only when it 1s not suc- 
cessful. Vice is so rare,that nearly twen- 
ty thousand papers circulate daily, whose 
chief attractions are the uncommon an- 
ecdotes of guilt which their publishers 
are obliged to invent, because they can 
hardly ever find sufficient true ones.” 

A newspaper in my barouche served 
to exemplify this truth, and to amuse 
Neonous during our drive through the 
Park,which did not interest him greatly, 
though he saw several persons whom 
he mistook for his countrymen, being 
deceived, perhaps, by their lethargic 
air and furred costume, Dr. Blinken- 
30p enquired if the people of his island 
occupied themselves much in politics, 
and was answered, ‘“ Certainly !—but 
what we call politics is a great toy, forty 


government church, where they talk of times larger than your Kaleidoscope, 


patience, self-denial, sobriety, and a 
great mang other fine things, but we 
have little ones also, where they teach 
what we really do, @nd therefore ought 
to learn every day in the best manner. 
You know we make promises and vows 
to be rigidly just, faithful to our wives, 
and kind to our neighbours—That is 
all very well on great Sunday ; but on 
little Sunday we Arctic [Islanders learn 
, the only practical part of our religion ; 

that is—kindness to our neighbours, 
. which consists, as you probably know, 


and turned by every body which way 
they like best.” Dr. B. carefully re- 
corded this answer in his note-book, . 
for the information of the literary socie- 
ties throughout Europe, and as an uo- 
answerable proof that Dr. Brewster did 
not invent the first kaleidoscope, what- 
ever may be the testimony of his cotem- 
poraries. I questioned Neonous on 
the poetry of the Arctic Isles, having 
received a splendid offer from a fasb- 
ionable publisher of twenty-pence per 
line for the first translation of a, polar 
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poem—but he did not appear to com- 
prebend me. When Dr. Bliakensop 
endeavoured to define poetry as acom- 
bination of beautiful ideas raised above 
common life, he only answered, “ Then 
I know what poetry is, but we call it 
morality in our country.” 

Having said this, he fell asleep ; and 
my learned friend, raising his forefinger 
with a sign of caution and sagacity, 
drew from his folio memorandum-book 
a faded paper, which, as he whispered, 
had been found in the cabin allotted to 
Neonous on board the Majestic,and was 
probably a relic of the Greek literature 
conveyed toNeonousland by its first in- 
habitants. It was in the ancient Alex- 
andrine character, as cut by Wynkyo 
de Worde in imitation of that valuable 
manuscript presented by Cyrillus Lu- 
caris, patriarch of Alexandria, to King 
Charles I. in 1628, I have transcribed 
the first lines with all the accuracy in 
my power, and must confesss that two 
of the characters strongly resemble an 
&c. though they are said to be the true 
Alexandrine alpha and sigma. 


@H ° * MINJZTEPSPAT &c. 
Sag » 


Po td avdi xaneroy °° 
Lopetrpas roeccoerps Iyyre Byyive, 
Tovrea Grounpe so Deirraama + + + + 
Yegr vas Syxea xnagop’ Mevé svar 

Ard posedn xacpxcpent a por’ 


“ Nobody,” said Dr. Blinkensop, put- 
ting on bis spectacles, ‘ can doubt the 
antiquity and Homeric origin of these 
lines—Observe the fine epic opening of 
the chief personage’s harangue, without 
preamble or peroration 
* Says he, 
*Z see a hand you eannot see !” 

which also shews us the plagiarism com- 
mitted by ‘Tickell in the most admired 
verse of his exquisite ballad.”—“ Un- 
der due submission to your auperior 
knowledge,” said I, “ I should be apt 
to think this a copy of the Romaic frag- 
ment communicated by M. Chateau- 
briand to Lord C.’s secretary, and said 
to be remarkably predictive of an event 
which happened lately on the banks of 
the Thames.” —« The Thames !” ech- 
oed my antiquary—* when did _ its 
banks ever produce such sublime pro- 
Jectors as the next lines describe— 
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Some traitors are trying to begm a 

Tunnel from here to Saint Helena— 

A project worthy the geniuses of an- 
cient Greece. I bave no doubt that 
future generations, when the revolutions 
of Nature have dried up the Atlanuc, 
will discover traces of this work, which 
might be incredible if we had not seen 
the aqueducts of Rome and Attica. 
But here is a line full of dubitation, and 
by the hiatus in the manuscript it ap- 
pears to have been added by some Arc- 
tic poet. Itis highly natural that such 
a poet should derive his images from 
local objects; therefore I propose to 
translate it thus— 

Vast as the kraken of Me2uat.— 

“T admit the probability of your tan- 
nel,” said I, ‘‘ and have no doubt that 
it extended to the North-pole. Per- 
haps that would have been the easiest 
way of conveying our Arctic discover- 
ers, and no violation of the maritime 
law, which extends only to the surface 
of things. However, you must allow 
me to say, I perceive no kraken in this 
line, nor did I ever see a name hike 
Mezuat in any chart of those lautudes. 
I read it thus— 

“ Vast as the crack of Meux's vat.” 

— That is not probable,” rejoined 
Blinkensop—‘ and yet it is possible 
that statesmen may have met last centu- 
ry, as they do now, to hold their con- 
sultations over a wine-vat, for I do vot 
conceive that it could have been filled 
with beer. And as Smithfield was 
once a vineyard, it is credible that our 
celebrated distiller of malt may have 
had an ancestor who brewed wine. 
Pray proceed, Sir—what concludes the 
strophe 2?” 

“ And from the chasm came out—a—rer 
“A rat!” exclaimed the Professor : 
“ What titillates your risible muscles, 
my good friend? Why a rat? 
Did not a mountag once bring forth a 
mouse ? Have not rats been worship- 
ped in the hither peninsula of India 
and the Isthmus between Asia and 
Africa? And in modern times, as the 
illustrious pupil of the erudite Sheridan 
has recorded, did not a rat, 


for want of stairs, 
Come down a rope to say his prayers ?* 


Where is the miracle, then, if one should 
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corne up to seek a place ? for indepen- parties. I was engaged to Lady 
dent of his respectable black coat and Townly’s “ at Home” on Monday, and 
reverend beard, he has all due requisites intended him to accompany me in strict 
for one. Did not three rats empty a incognito, relying on the phlegm and 
jar of oil by alternately dipping in their apathy of bis disposition to ensure a 
whiskers and regaling each other— proper degree of insonciance, or easy 
whence, no doubt, Pope, alias Swift, negligence in his behaviour. And to 


derived that fine distich, prepare him for the dazzling effect of 
‘* This jelly’s good—that malmsey’s healing— Our beauties seated in all the glory of 
Pray dip your whiskersand -..... .” white satin, blond, and pink roses, I 


The professor was interrupted by three would have conducted him to the Exhi- 
Bow-street officers, who perceived red bition, had not its season been past ; 
Spots on his coat, and notwithstanding but a fashionable portrait-painter’s gal- 
his asseverations that they proceeded lery was open, and it seemed the best 
from nitrous acid which he had used in representation of that circle of living 
extracting gas, he was conveyed away paintings called a party. Contrary to 
under suspicion of having aided a recent My expectance, he threw himself ‘into 
assassination. This fracds caused tu- such an attitude as J have seen in my 
mult enough to awaken Neonous: and grand-aunt’s picture of Celadon, and 
his surprise was so loudiy expressed, exclaimed, with great vehemence, “ Ku- 
that his arrival from the Arctic regions ryeleeson ! kuryeleesonmow !”—Being 
began to be whispered, and the utmost requested to explain the meaning of 
skill of our charioteer could not pre- these words, he answered very frankly, 
serve our residence from detection. In that he used them without knowing it, 
the evening of this Sunday I was but believed they were the names of 
alarmed by a visit from the principal ef saints once worshipped by the ancestors 
a polite establishment, requesting an of his colony. I informed him, that 
introduction to my Arctic Islander, and his ignorance what they meant render- 
offering him an engagement to instruct ed them proper enough for a polite ex- 
her pupils in the language and dances pletive ; but.as they really implied an 
of his nation, at five guineas each lesson. appeal for mercy, they were not so 
She urged so strenuously the impor- spirited as the delightful readiness for 
tance he would derive from making his perdition expressed by an Euglishman’s 
entré at her house, and in her society interjections, | Neonous thanked me 
(for school is an obsolete word), that for the hint, and promised in future to 
T was compelled to assure her he visited employ as his conversation-oath « very 
England as a gentleman whose liberty powerful and sonorous word preserved 
and independence were guaranteed by by his country’s traditions, as one of 
my honour and his own wealth. The those relics which I suppose to be of 
last words were convincing ; and hav- Greek literature. 
ing intimated her readiness to educate “ Shouldero’muttonacaponhalfagoose- 
any of his female relatives, she departed pastyvenison.” 
to spread the intelligence among her A magnificent compound, which ev 
numerous friends. Neonous heard of college-student will be able to analyse 
her proposal without any change in the and digest. On our way to Lady 
usual grave decorum of his face. “* We ‘Townly’s conversazione, I entreated 
have no such useless jnstitutions in our him to suppress any sensations of sur- 
country,” said he, mh teach our chil- prise and admiration which her assem- 
dren grimaces and gambols ; for our bly might create—* not, my dear Neo- 
squirrel-apes are neither so mischievous nous, because any symptoms of natural 
nor so expensive : and as for morals, feeling would lessen your effect, for they 
we always forbid them to do right, would have the charm of novelty, and 
knowing they will do it through the the justification of your recent arrival 
spirit of contrau ction,” among us ; but as it has been whisper- 
The preceptress was diligent in whis- ed that you possess the art of making 
pering her news, and several cards of diamonds by adding a proper propor- 
invitation arrived to fashionable evening tion of carbonic gas to charcoal, such 
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symptoms might expose you to ma- 
neeuvres,”—'T'his last word required a 
very long explanation, which he heard 
with surprising coolness,—‘ Then,” 
. said he, after a grave pause, “« you per- 
mit two kinds of marriages, as we do. 
We keep the great one for rare occa- 
sions, and celebrate it as you bave heard 
by the ordeal of fire and water; but 
the common kind is managed by ma- 
neeuvres.”—‘Is it possible that they 
exist even in your frozen region ?7”— 
“¢ Where can they exist so properly ? 
We see them every day among the Ks- 
quimaux savages. Hach lover throws 
a hundred burnt sticks at his beloved, 
and she who can catch the most is the 
richest bride; which is what you call 
manceuvring,! suppose, in London.” — 
Tt was not necessary to explain that our 
system wanted the addition of sticks, 
which might be very appropriate among 
its contrivers ; and after a few more 
cautions, we entered the rout—rather 
too early, perhaps, as it was scarcely 
midnight. Consequently the whole 
brilliance of the scene was not collected, 
and Neonous walked among the groupes 
of gazing belles with such placid indif- 
ference and easy languor, that one or 
two strangers mistook him for Sir Per- 
tinax Townly himself, whose desire to 
see an Arctic Islander induced him to 
appear once in his wife’s company. 
When music began, I took the oppor- 
tunity, as usual, ef talking to my friends, 
and had answered a thousand ques- 
tions before I perceived the subject of 
them walking with an air of great at- 
tention behind some lovely young wo- 
men. Shocked at his danger, and at 
the ridicule such a proof of savage sim- 
plicity provoked, I went to observe his 
movements, and found he was employ- 
éd, not in wonder and admiration, but 
ip placing behind each of the enormous 
combs which supported the rear of their 
head-dresses, one of the gilt cards given 
by the polite preceptress whose visit I 
have mentioned, containing a long list 
of the sciences she taught.—‘* You told 
me these had been her pupils,” said 
Neonous very drily, in reply to my re- 
monstrance—“ why should they not 
carry with them advertisements of the 
graces they have acquired, and the price 
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paid for them ? especially as they seem “"rhe ae meee 
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to have no other way of shewing tlz 
they know any thing of value.”—Tis' 
such an expedientynight be very uses! 
to young women of fashion, whose 
complishments are invisible and on- 
guessed, I was compelled to acquaint 
Neonous that his device might render a 
duel unavoidable-—“* Whatever 
time is usual here will be agreeable to 
me !” replied my Arctic Islander, with 
a yawo, which was fortunately niistakes 
for a bass-accompaniment to the gke 
Lady Townly had begun: “ Oaly teil 
me whether English duels are eaten ia 
one, two, or three doses ?”.—I cock 
only answer this question by asking 
another, and was informed that affairs 
of honour are decided in the polar re- 
gions by swallowing snow-balls, or by 
keeping the parties in ice two or three 
days.— When I expressed my surprise 
that they had none of the manly and 
elegant exercises called sparring, pri 
fighting, &c. he replied, « We Gals 
our physicians and surgeons fight some- 
times, Sir, to prove their skill. The &t- 
test persons to give and take wounds or 
bruises are those who know how wo 
cure them, But I have carried many 
accounts of duels to the Moon’s morn- 
ing-post office.” 

These words fixed the attention of 
Lady Townly, who understands every 
science, as Dr. Doone once said of aa 
ancient Englishwoman, “ from predes- 
tination to skein silk.” She listened 
with rapturous astonishment to her Are- 
tic visitor's assurance that the lightness 
of their atmosphere rendered an ascent 
to the moon practicable, and that a le- 
nariaG mail was actually established in 
Neonousland.* He added, that a cy- 
linder filled with oxygen would derive 
impetus enough from ano air-gun of pro- 
portionable culibre, to transport us very 
far on the journey ; and a pair of aru- 
ficial wings, on the plan of those attach- 
ed to Blanchard’@ balloon, might effect 
the rest. The scientific belle was im 
ecatacies. She had lounged so often on 
the Steyne, and wearied herself so com- 
pletely with gazing on pale faces in a 
pump-room,thata trip to the Moon pro~ 
mised a thousand nove''ies in additioa 


t when he rected 2 
I have endcascure’! 
verse, under the ttie of 
Arctic Meoa.” [See Postry, p. 407.} 


* Suall greater was her deli 
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to the splendid notoriety of such an 
achievement. If it should be success- 
ful, what intelligence she would bring 
to the philosophic world, what importa- 
tions of gossamer gauze aud spider-nets 
from the milliners of a lighter element, 
and what instructions to the Whip Club, 
and Almanac des Gourmands, respect- 
ing the newest flourish of a comet’s 
drive, and the flavour of carp in the 
Moon’s lakes ! To construct a balloon 
of sufficient diameter, I proposed to 
buy the canvas used in making the 
‘Temple of Concord a few years ago, or 
to form a collection of all the old silk 
parasols in the kingdom. Neonous re- 
marked, that no cargo would be requir- 
ed, except a few phials of that celebra- 
ted German elixir which is said to an- 
swer all the purposes of meat and driok, 
as no inns can be found in the air; cork 
hats, coats of Indian rubber, and head- 
dresses of spun-glass, or a little Trico- 
sian fluid, as artificial appendages might 
he apt to change colour by the way. 
This hiat alarmed the lady, and indu- 
ced her to ask what kiod of hair dis- 
tinguished the Moon’s people.—“ Ma- 
dain,” replied Neonous, very gravely, 
“ia some of the lunar provinces they 
have no heads. The Moon is a kind 
of workshop, from wheace Nature sends 
men jike bundles of canes, to be headed 
with brass, gold,or tortoise-shell, in this 
world.”—Lady Townly cast a melan- 
choly glance at ber husband, which 
seemed to imply that she considered 
herself a twig of myrtle tied to a crab- 
stick ; while Sir Pertinax drily enquir- 
-ed if any trees ornamented the Moon, 
and how they grew.— With their 
roots upwards, no doubt !” interposed 
his wife, “if they live upon air ; aod 
if, as Fontenelle says, the atmosphere 
atfords no rain, they are probably ours- 
ed by a steam-engine. ‘Then, with 
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another expressive glance, she hoped 
the Moon contained an infirmary for 
fools, and was told that a larger planet 
seemed to be kept for their accommo- 
dation. In the eagerness of her enter- 
prising spirit, she insisted upon shewing 
our Arctic philosopher a machine con- 
structed by her father, my learned 
friend, Dr. Blinkensop. This machine, 
which for certain reasons he had placed 
on the root of the house, resembled a 
canoe in shape; and Lady Townly 
having conducted Neonous to view it, 
sugcesied that it might be attached te 
their balloon, to serve as the car or par- 
achute. They seated themselves in it 
to consider and ascertain its fitness per- 
fectly ; but at that unfortunate moment, 
Dr. Blinkensop being mentally agitated 
by the philosophical questions connect- 
ed with the Arctic expedition, dreamed 
that the Isabella was split on an ice- 
rock. Starting up in his sleep, he ran 
to the roof, cut the ropes which held 
his new-invented life-boat, and the two 
projectors descended in it to the ground, 
as a Dutch philosopher once did in 
a boat which he had prepared for 
a second deluge. Sir Pertinax was 
rather surprised to find his wife bad 
rolled from the roof to the area as safe- 
ly in ber canoe as a celebrated antiqua- 
rian Is said to have fallen down stairs in 
a vase of true Pompeiian clay. But our 
Arctic Islander’s skull seems incurably 
fractured, though the Professor endea- 
voured to arrange the fragments accord- 
ing to the art of French cbirurgery, and 
to cement them with Vancouver's iron 
glue. My only consolation is to pre- 
serve this history of the week he spent 
in London, and to translate the brief 
record of his colony's origin, which I 
received from him, and shall trausmit to 
you as the last memorial of his exist- 
ence. 


————— A 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. [Coneluded fron p. 310.) 


| 806, Charlemagne caused (for he 
could not write) a will to be made, 
and signed by all the French nobiiity 
and the Pope, .1 which he divided his 
dominions among his three sons ; and 
what ts very singular, he, in this testa- 
meat, left to bis people the liberty, af- 


ter these Princes’ deaths, of choosing 
their own sovereign, provided he were 
of the blood royal. 

In 1097 and 1101, the Emperor 
Henry IV. made to the Assembly of 
States, at Aix, a pathetic speech on the 
sebellion-of bis eldest son, Conrad, and 
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engaged them to transfer bis right of 
succession to his younger brother, Hen- 
ry. ‘I'his Prince, in consequence, bound 
hiaself to forbear, during the tife-time 
of his father, from ever doing any thing 
against bis authority, or interfering in 
the affairs of bis government, whether 
in the empire, the Duchy of Franconia, 
of the hereditary dominions of bis house. 
But as Coorad was seduced by the 
wily caresses of the celebrated Countess 
Matilda to forfvit his oath of allegiance 
to his father and his king, so was Hen- 
ry tempted by ambition to do the same. 
W hen this rebellion took place, the Em- 
peror was under the excommunication 
of the Pope, Pascal IT. who absolved 
young Henry from his oaths of never 
undertaking any thing against the au- 
thority and interest of his father. That 
father endeavoured to recal him to his 
duty by the most touching remonstran- 
ces; but they made no impression on 
his unnatural son, who merely aoswer- 
ed, that be could neither consider a per- 
son who was excommunicated as a 
father nora soverciga. Ina conference 
which afterwards took place between 
them, the son agreed to submit to his 
king, and to obtain for him the Pope's 
absolution 5 on which the Emperor dis- 
banded his troops, when his treacherous 
son arrested him at Ingelheim, and af- 
ter despoiling him of all his royal insig- 
nia, forced him to renounce all right to 
the empire. This miserable father 
made many attemnpts to regain it, but 
after some few successes his army was 
finally beaten by that of his son. In 
this extremity, he supplicated the Bish- 
op of Spires to give him a prebendal 
stallin his cathedral, representing to him 
that, having studied, he was adequate 
to filing the office of lecturer, or that, 
as he had a good voice, he might per- 
form as a iy eras if he would al- 
low bim; but even these humble re- 
quests were refused : and thus abandon- 
ed by all the world, he died in great 
distress at Liege, after having sent to 
his son his sword and his crown. At 
Liege he was buried; but even there 
he was not allowed to rest, for the 
Pope's enmity followed him to that 
last asylum of the wretched, and he 
was by his orders disinterred awd de- 
prived, during five years, of the rights 
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of sepulture. At length, bis son, disa- 
greeing in his turn with the sovereiga 
pontiff, thought proper, in defiance of 
his Holiness's power, to have the body 
of bis father intombed in the vault cf 
the Emperors at Spires. 

This city fell into the disgrace of 
being put under the ban of the empire 
in 1598. This sentence was execu- 
ted by the Electors of Cologne and 
Treves, with theBishop of Liege. A 
the Protestant magistrates were displac- 
ed, and condemned to pay the expen- 
ses attending it, which not being able 
to perform, all the tohabitants projes- 
sing that religion were dnveo from tbe 
city in 1605. 

As the readers of Jourdals are as 
miscellaneous in character, taste, and 
mental acquirements, as the subjects of 
which those works are composed, this 
article may fall under the eye of ose 
who may nothave given much atten- 
tion to the historic branch of literature 
—zto such a person, afew more partic- 
ulars relative to the mighty patron of 
the city of which we have treated, will 
therefore not be unacceptanle. 

It has been already observed that 
this celebrated hero was ignorant of 
the art of writing, yet he loved and cui- 
tivated the arts and sciences, and mede 
the most strenuous efforts to =pread 
them through his wide dominions. Be- 
sidesa school at Paris, he established 
one in every Cathedral Church: at 
Rome also he founded a seminary, all 
which under his auspices and liberal 
care could not fail to prove the nurse- 
ries of learning. 

His comprehensive mind and wake- 
ful eye embraced all that could tend to 
enlighten, polish, and benefit his people ; 
and even the church music came within 
his influence; for it was this Prince 
who introduced into France and 
Germany the Gregorian Chant ; for 
the teaching of which he founded a 
school at Metz. : 

He gave German names to the 
months and the winds; devised ecclesi- 
astical, as well as civil laws; among 
some of the latter is one which decrees 
that all the weights and measures 
throughout the Empire should be alike. 
The present mode of reckoning by li- 
vres, sols, and deniers, was invented by 
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him, with difference, that the weight of 
his livre was real, while at this period it 
is merely nominal 

The sumptuary laws which regulated 
the price of stuffs, and distinguished the 
rank and situation of individuals, by ob- 
liging them to weara particular dress, 
also originated in him, aad he wisely 
and leniently decreed that every soldier 
found drunk on duty should, for the 
future, drink nething but water. 

In the middle of the market-place at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which is very spa- 
cious, and surrounded by handsome 
buildings, is a fountain built of blue 
stone, which from six pipes, throws 
water into a noble bason of marble, 
thirty feetin circumference. This foun- 
tain is surmounted by a fine statue of 
Charlemagne, of brass gilt, which repre- 
sents him with a sceptre in one hand, 
and a globe in the other. The figure 
of this Emperor, it is said, surpassed in 
height and strength that of any person 
of bis day, and when clad in his winter 
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dress, as described by Eginhard (his 
supposed son-in-law) must have exhib- 
ited a singular kind of savage grandeur. 

It consisted of adoublet made of ot- 
ter skins, over a tunic of cloth em- 
broidered with silk ; on his shoulders he 
wore a blue cloak of an inferior cloth, 
and for stockings, bands of different 
colours crossed over each other. ‘There 
is little doubt but his cloak and tunic 
were made from wool of his daughters’ 
spinning, to which employment he 
kept them most strictly. A statue of 
Charlemagne guards also one of the 
two springs which are in the lower part 
of the city of Aix; and over the other 
there isa statue of the Virgin Mary : 
these are for drinking ; near which are 
several piazzas to walk in, between 
taking the different glasses. We now 
take leave of this gay place, which of- 
fers every accommodation for the inva- 
lid, and every amusement for those who 
are well, 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, December, 1818. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
apaMe D'Arstay’s productions 


have, there is little doubt, been | 
considerably over-rated. That they con- - 


tain many beauties no one will pretend 
to deny,and to the erroneous idea which 
she appears to entertain of human _na- 
ture, must we alone ascnbe the numer- 
ous vulgarisms which pervade them. 

It is no Jess remarkable than true, 
that a piece full of marked characters 
will always be void of nature. ‘I'he error 
into which Madame D’Arblay has fall- 
en is that of dedicating too much of her 
time to making all her personages al- 
ways talk in character ; whereas in the 
present refined or depraved state of so- 
ciety, most people endeavour to conceal 
their defects rather than display them. 

POLITENESS, 

Sir Brooke Watson was an extreme- 
ly polite man ; and one who knew hin 
well, upon hearing that he had lost a 
Jeg by the bite of a shark while bathing 
in the sea, exclaimed, “ Ah! I can see 


how that was; if he bad not staid to 
SB <Atweneum. Vol. 4. 


~ 


make a bow to the shark, the accident 
would never have happened.” 

DR. WATTS. 
Dr. Watts was of so extremely mild 
a disposition, and so averse from dissen- 
sion, that when reproached by a friend 
for not having severely reprimanded a 
man who had done him a serious inju- 
ry, he exclaimed, “ I wish, my dear sir, 
you would do it for me.” 

WOMAN. 

Carcinnus, in Semele says, “ Oh Ju- 
piter, what evil thing is it proper to call 
woman?” Reply. It will be suffi- 
cient if you merely say woman! Ham- 
let exclaims, ** Frailty, thy name is wo- 
man !” and Shakspeare elsewhere says, 
She is the devil.” Otway’s Castalio, 
like a blubbering school-boy, who has 
been disappointed of bis plaything, also 
bursts into the following splenetic reca- 
pitulation. 

I'd leave the world for him that hates a woman ! 
Woman, the fountain of a!l huinan frailty ! 
What inighty sis have not been done by woman ! 
Wha was't betrayed the Cupitol ?—a woman ! 
Who iost Mark Antony the world? a wor:n ! 


s 
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Who was the cause ofa long ten years war, 
‘Theat laid at last old Trey in ashes ? woman ! 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman! 
" Woman to man at first as a blessing given ; 
Happy awhile in paradise they lay, 
But quickly woman longed to go astray 5 
Some foolish new adventure needs must prove, 
And the first devil she saw she changed her love! 
Te his temptations lewdly she inclined 
Her sou! ; and for an apple damned mankind.” 
_ How often does man, with a strange 
and almost unaccountable perversity, 
abuse that in which he most a es 
and mar the blessings which his Créa- 
tor has provided for him! As the gem 
will commonly sink in our estimation 
when possessed, so the amiable quali- 
ties of woman dwindle into comparative 
nothingness when ungrateful man he- 
comes more habituated to them. Who 
will deny that 
The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
‘ And man the hermit mourned till woman smiled ! 
Campbell. 


' Let us, then, believe that 


All ill stories of the sex are false ; 
That roman, lovely woman ! nature made 
Totemper man—we had been brutes without her. 
Angels are painted fair to look like her ; 
There’s in her ail that we conccive of Heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity, and tratk, 
Eternal joy and everlasting love! , 


ANECDOTE OF MORLAND. 

His conduct was irregular beyond all 
calculation, and all powers of descrip- 
tion ; and while the vigour of .his ge- 
nius and the soundress of his judgment 
never forsook him in a picture, they 
scarcely ever accompanied him in any 
other employment, action, or sentiment 
of his life. Capable of the most regu- 
lar and profound reflection on every 
thing connected with his art, capable 
even of the clearest distinctions of mo- 
ral rectitude he never appears to have 
dedicated a single leisure hour to sober 
conversation or inoocent pleasantry, to 
any of the endearing intercourses of 
domestic or social life, or to any ration- 
al purpose whatever. He is generally 
acknowledged to bave spent all the time 
ia which be did not paint, in drinking, 
aod in the meanest dissipations, with 
persons the most eminent he could se- 
lect for ignorance or brutality ; and a 
rabble of carters, ostlers, butchers’ men, 
smugglers, poachers, and _poatillions, 
were constantly in bis company, and 
frequently in his pay. He was found 


Morland the Painter— Umbrellas—Literary Shoemakers. 
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at one time, we are told, in a lodging 
at Somers’ Town, in the following mos 
extraordinary circumstances :—His in- 
fant child, that had been dead nearly 
three weeks, lay in its cofin in ose 
corner of the room ; an ass and foal 
stood muaching barley-straw out of the 
cradle ; a sow and pigs were solacing 
in the recess of an old cupboard ; and 
himself whistling over a beautiful pic- 
ture that be was finishing at his ease, 
with a bottle of gin hung up on one 
side, and a live mouse sitting (or rather 
kicking) for his portrait, on the other: 


INTRODUCTION OP THE UMBRELLA. 

To Jonas Hanway, we owe the first 
introduction of this most useful article 
He had seen it in his travels in Persia 
used as a defence against the burning 
rays of the sun ; and converting it isto 
a protection from the rain, was general! 
mobbed as he walked on a wet day thro 
the streets of London. Now the poor- 
est cottager frequently boasts the pcs- 
session of a convenience, at that ume 
an object of universal curiosity and 
wonder—a lesson this, not to be detcr- 
red from the introduction or adopuoa 
of a thing really useful, by the idle 
laugh of the ignorant and thoughtless. 


LITERARY SHOEMAKERS ! 

The fraternity of shoemakers bave, 
unquestionably, given mse to some 
characters of great worth and geoius. 
The late Mr. Holcreft was originally 3 
shoemaker, and though be was, unhep- 
pily, at the beginoing of the French 
revolution, infected with French pno- 
ciples, yet he was certainly a maa of 
great genius, and, on the whole, a moral 
writer, His dramatic pieces must rank 
among the best of those on the English 
stage. Robert Bloomfield wrote be 

oem of the “The Farmer's Boy,” 
while employed at this business, end 
Dr. William-Carey, Professor of Saa- 
ecrit and Bengalee, at the college of 
Fort William, Calcutta, and the able 
and indefatigable translator of the 
Scriptures into many of the eastern laa- 
guages, was in early life a shoemaler 
in Northamptonshire. The present 
Mr. Gifford, the translator of Juvena), 
and the supposed editor of the Quarter- 
ly Review, spent some of his early days 
in learning the “ craft and mystery” of 
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a shoemaker, as he tells us, in one of 
the most interesting pieces of auto-bio- 
graphy ever penned, and prefixed to his 
nervous and elegant version of the 
Great Roman Satirist. 

CONVIVIALITY. 

It was said by the ancients, that to 
enjoy the “ feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul,” the party should never be more 
than the Muses or less than the Graces. 
The “delicia amantium” must surely 
then have been either unknown or un- 
fashionable, for what two lovers io an 
agreeable tete-a-tete would be anxious 
for an augmentation of their number ? 


DIFIDENCE IN CONVERSATION ACCOUN- 
TED FOR. 

That exceasive diffidence, that insur- 
mountable shyness, which is so apt to 
freeze the current of conversation in 
England, has been very correctly ac- 
counted for by Cowper, who says, 

Our eensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
COWPER'S TRANSLATION. 

Though Cowper in his translation of 
Homer has been too literal, and inat- 
tentive tothe melody of his versifica- 
tion, he has infused much more of the 
simple majesty of the divine Bard than 
his predecessor Pope, who appears to 
have wielded the sword of Alexander 
throughout, and to have cul, rather 


— 


than unravelled the GorptaN knots to 
be met within his original. 


HOPE. 

Though Hope is a flatterer, she is 
the most uninterested of all parasites, 
for she visits the poor man’s byt, as 
well as the palace of his superior. 


ANECDOTE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


The only son of the celebrated Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. He early en- 
tered the army, and Lord Moira, then 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, ap- 
pointed him one of bis aides-de-camp. 
Having contracted the habit of keeping 
bad hours, the noble Earl exposed the 
impropriety of such conduct ia the fol- 
lowing very gentle, but most effectual 
way. In the capacity of aide-de-camp, 
the young man resided in the splendid 
mansion of his patron ; and one even- 
ing his lordship, purposely sending all 
the servants to bed, sat up himself tll 
four or five in the morning, when Mr. 
Sheridan, who happened to be the ju- 
nior officer on his staff, returned in high 
spirils, from a ball. Ele was not per- 
mitted to knock long, for his illustrious 
commander obeyed the first summons 
with the utmost promptitude, and go- 
ing down with a couple of candles, cer- 
emoniously lighted the astonished sub- 
altern to his bed-chamber.— Pun. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


e@ 

OBSERVATIONS INTRODUCTORY TO A WORK 

ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. BY JOHN THOM- 
SON, M.A.8. LONDON 1818. 


be ae EWERS are very often sadly 


from the Literary Garette. 


The publication before us is a mark- 
ed exceptie + to the rule. ‘I'he Diver- 
sions of Purley proved that Etymology 
might be rendered an entertainiag sub- 


baulked io taking up books with ject, but we had no conception of the 


eaptivating titles, and, though anony- 
mous, hinted to have been written by 
such or such a popular author, which, 
on perusal, they find to be very dull 
and vapid stuff. And it is seldom that 
they are compensated for these annoy- 
ances by reverse cases:—What are 
called familiarly “ agreeable disappoint- 
ments” rarely fail to their lot, and 
works with ominously heavy names, 
generally true to promise, preserve the 
ebaracter most faithfully throughout 
their contents. 
a 


quantity of amusement which it was 
capable of having mixed up with its 
curious information till we read these 52 
pages. 

Strictly speaking, we do not consider 
the production to be what it purports ; 
atleast, it is not a regular introduction 
to any work on Etymology, since we 
are so little introduced to the plan in 
contemplation as to be unable to tell 
our readers (further than our first ex- 
tract conveys) what are its outlines, 
extent, or precise nature.- Mr. Thom- 
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gon sceins rather to have launched this 
small balloon experimentally, before he 
commits himself to an ascent in the 
large one. He has given us a desultory 
display of his powers,—demonstrating 
his capacity for the proposed labour, by 
his knowledge of languages, by his 
acuteness of research, by his chastised 
soundness of judgment, and by his va- 
rious and comprehensive intelligence. 
If we may form ap opinion from the 
sample, we will predict that the forth- 
coming work will leave us nothing to 
regret that Horne Tooke never com- 

leted his undertaking and will be in 
itself an extraordinary performance, at 
once honourable to its author, delightful 
to the public, and eminently useful to 
the Etymoiogist, Antiquarian, and 
Scholar. 

Having mentioned that this specimen 
is of a desultory nature, it will follow 
that our review of it will partake of the 
same character. We might indeed sys- 
tematize, but the opposite mode will 
convey a more just idea of the original, 
and we (consulting as well our own 
ease) adopt it. 

The ce language is derived from the 
Gothic and Celtic, chiefly through the Anglo- 
Saxon and French dialects: and the object 

roposed isto trace the probable origin of 


ritish words, to mark their adventitious 
ehanges, and indicate their principal ana- 


ss ia 

he Gallic Celts were more remarkable 
for their variable pronanciation and muta- 
tion of letters (great causes of obscurity ip 
etymological inquiries) than even the Welsh 
and Irish. The Latin barba, the beard, was 
with them barf, varef, barv, parw, warf: the 
Gascons were Vascons, Wassones, Bascons, 
and Biscayans. H,¢, aodc, when ivitial 
letters, were generally confounded among 
the Celts, by indistinct guttural sounds to 
produce energy ; but k has frequently taken 
their place in modern days, since they be- 
eame objectionable for their harshness. The 
intermutations of p,q, c, h, and k, are very 
extraordinary. P, reversed, appears to have 
formed q, which probably was introduced 
into the alphabet at a later date. - - - - 


Allowing for such singularities, the affinity 
Eurepean langaage is observable in the 
qui, que, qued, of the Latin, which takes 
cui 7 cae. dative case; the Lrish ci, ce, ciod 
the Greek Woleg, Wom, Tor-¥ § the Eolian NONE 
now, xos2¥3 the Armoric and Welsh, Pi, pas 


* Ie is singular that at this very time M. Von Wol- 
ker, Privat: Sccretaryto Prince Esterhazy, at Vien- 
na, is pr-paring for the press an Evymoogical Die- 
tionary, upon a mostextensive plan, in which he has 
been engaged more than twrive years. Vou Wol- 
ker is said to be an accomplished seboiar, and per 
feetly conversant with ali the diaects of G smany, 
as as Saxon and Sciavonian toncacs. 
Editor. 


English Ety mology—Locust—Guant, &c. 
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the Gothic hua, hy, bund 

axon hwa, hwe, hwat; Danish hwo hwilk, 
hwad : Belgic wie, wilk. wat. A in oer 
ancient qaho, quhich,quilk, quhat, tagether 
with the modern who. which, what, seem to 
be incloded both the Celtic and Gothic pro- 
nunriations. - - -- - Similar motations kave 


crept into French, as escame for 
while in English cod, a hask, ws pod « and 
our term peep in all the Northern inleots ts 
keek, from the Gotbic ge auga, to eye. 
The Gothic or Saxon name for a grasshopper 
is lopust, the leaper, from which the Latins 
seem to have formed locusta ; and our leb- 
ster is their sea-locust. This perversion ex- 
tended to other remote nations; for the 
Christians of Abyssinia, er more property 
Habish, say Ketrus for St. Peter. - - - - - 


Some races of men discover anaccountable 
aversion to particular letters, and predilec- 
tiov for others: of which R and L are ex- 
amples. The former is entirely excluded im 
faveur of the latter by the Chinese, who say 
Fa lan sy, and valgarly Plance, for France. 
The Portuguese say milagre for miracle ; 
the Italians rosignuolo fer the Latin luscin- 
jola, a nightingale; and the French orme ts 
the Latin ulmas. 


—__/_ —_ co 


The Celtic a Sa including the Hel- 
lenic Greek, and Latin or Eolian dialects, 
is supposed to have been eneral throaghoat 
Europe, prior to the irraptions of those 
hordes named Pelasgi, Meazcya, the neigh- 
bouring county or Pelasgeote, pe 
Quagryeta, the tothic tribe, who were called 
by the Asiatics the red-haired people; aod 
its affinity to the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Phaenician, like that of the Gothic to the 
Sanscrit and the ancient Persian, has 
generally admitted. The first establishment 
of those invaders was said to have been Arges, 
the white, ortown of fair men, and the name 
afterwards extended to the whole of Greece. 
That particular race may still be disting aish- 
ed in Sweden, Saxony, Hanover, and some 
amaller districts, such as Darmstadt, whese 
lofty stature and faxen hair indicate a dif 
ferentdescent from the cross made, sw 
inhahitants of Hesse Cassel, Bavaria, 
Suabia; while an evident mixtare is obser- 
vable among the English, Belgians, Danes, 
and Prussians. - - - - 


On the other band, the Goths denominated 
themselves Gaut or Gautr, Got, Jot o¢ 
Jotun, which they consider as a mere differ- 
ence 1p pronunciation, meaning, like riess or 
russ, powerful men, giants, or warnors- The 
formation of their name may be traced with 
some probability from the Gothic A, to have 
or possess, whic produced, aud, auf, Swed- 
ish od, Saxon ead, Teutonic od and ot; all of 
them signifying wealth, power, happiness, 
riches, beatitudes and hence were apparent- 
ly derived our words God and : the 
Latin bonus signifiesgood. rich; dives, divas, 
opulence and divinity. The Greek Tlagvres, 
also, was wealth aud Pluto, known to the 
Goths as Audin or Odin, the Pemian Ay juo, 
Hebrew Adoni, the Almighty, whorr the 
Syrians called Mammon. The chief whe 
conducted the Goths into Scardinavia, ap- 
pears by bis Gothic names Odin, Wodan, 
and Godan, to have been confounded with 
the Deity, because his naine, like the Perr 
sian Udu, the Gothic Aud, denoted power; 


pine or pibeth ; 


-/aa the arabic Akbar is applied to designate 
7 4 
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God ora mighty prince in the sense of our 
word Lord. Tre h, Veda, or Vegd, of 
the Indians, Tartars, and Russians, the 
Bat, Bud, Wad, of the Persians and idola- 
trous Arabs, the Qud or Khoda of all the 
tribes from Turkey throughout Tartary, the 

i of the Malays aod Ceylonese, ap- 
pear to be merely different pronunciations 
of Wodan, especially as or boodh in 
Sanscrit and the common dialects of Hin- 
douse is used for our Wednesday or Odin’s 


The Goths not merely in name, bat from 
speech, manners, country, and their own 
tradition, were the (ictm of ancient authors, 
better hoown tous with the article prefixed, 
as Serta, Scace,or Scythians. Scandinavia, 
the Skanisk or Scaniza of Jornandes, the 
Skagan of the Goths, signifying a shelving 
ahore, isapplied to the extremity of Jutland 
at the entrance into the Baltic sea; and the 
modern Scania, the southernmost coast of 
Sweden, may have been Skagen idun, to 
which the Latin termination was annexed. 
There they distinguished themselves after 
their relative positions, as Normen, Sudder- 
men, Austreautr, Westrgautr, Danen, and 
Saxon, which in our language would be 
northmen, southmen, east-Goths, west-Goths, 
islanders, and sea-burderers. The Goths 
used Sun as well as Sad for the south, and 
called the Swedes, Suens, or Soenski, the 
Latin Sueones. The Gothic eyna, in, Danish 
oen, islands, with the article de, our the, 
would he deon, the islands, and denote the 
aquatic territory of the Danes, called Deen- 
mark in Saxon; the Gothic mark, marz ia 
Persian, being our march, a boundary. Jon, 
the island, is Jona; and mi on, the middle 
island, Mona. 

The inhabitants of Germany were in speech 
Goths, particularly the Teatons, whose 
proper name was Thiuden, from the Gothic 
thiod or tiod, folk, subjects, people; and 
thus Suithioden, the suuth natien or Suder- 
maonia, was Sweden. The Thiodans or 
Tentons seem therefore to have heen colo- 
Dists from the Goths in general ; aud Thiodsk, 
pow pronounced Teudsh or ‘veutch through- 
out Germany, Tudeschi io Italy, and by as 
Dutch, means strictly belonging tothe nation. 

The Vandals apparently were not known 
till a later date. Their name originated in 
the Gothic vanda, from which we have our 
verbsto wendand to wander, converted b 
the Teutons into Vandel; a name whic 
designated some hordes of emigrants, com- 
pelled by over population to leave their na- 
tive soi) in quest of new possessions. 


Having, with the powerful aid of 
etymology, defined the countries and 
boundaries of the Gothic tribes, our 
anthor proceeds to illustrate, by many 
remarkable examples, tbe influence 
which their gradual progress over the 
South and West had upon the Celtic 
langnage. It would swell this notice 
to a great length, were we to indulge 
ourselves as much as we wish In trans- 
cribing these examples :—we must be 
Content with abridging a few of them. 
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The Gothic Flalander, Filat-lander, is 
Flanders; and its inhabitants Flamen, or 
Flamensk, men of the flat or plain, Flem- 


wi 
The Gothic gauw or gow, properly a 
meadow, although sometimes nsed, like the 
Persian gaw, fora vale, was converted inte 
the Latin govia, in the names of many places. 
bordering on streams of water, whence 
Brisgaw, Turgaw, in Germany ; aod Glas- 
gow, Linlithgew, in Scotland. 

From Brik, Brok, bracchee (gothic,) the 
break, breech, division, or fork of the body, 
the clothing called breeches, are derived; 
and brek or bragd, also signifying te stri 
or variegate, the probable distinction of thése 
ancient warriors in their dress, we can trace 
the now commoa phrase ‘ of ing the 
breeches,” to the wear of that party-coloured 
garment which was an emblem of superior 
rank apd authority. 


Our court of Hustings is the Gothic hus 
thing, the aulic forum; aad the Yorkshire 
riding, rett or ried thing, a jasticiary meet- 
ing. Thing corrupted into hing, and ing by 
the Saxons, may traced in the names of 
many places,* such as Reading, Lansing, for 
landsthing : and ourlath,a district, is merely 
the Saxon leth contracted from Lathing, a 
law conrt with the portion of territory witbia 
its jurisdiction. 

The Gothic Lad-wig, renowned warrior, 
was Hiudivig, or Hluwig in Saxon, and 
formed the low Latin Chlodovicus or Ludus 
vicus, which became successively Cloud, 
Clovis, and Louis, with the French. 


Various etymons have been assigned for 
Britain without any advertence to the word 
bro, so universal among the Celts of our 
islands and of Gaul, where it is also pro- 
noanced bru or broed; which, like the Sy- 
riac baro, Gothic byr, signifies a populated 
country. The Armoricans now call Logland 
bro saos, the land of the Saxons; and the 
Welsh and Irish have the term in common 
use, saying bro acg, @ Country accent, or 
brogue ; brfiaidh, a compatriot ; and broed 
dyn, a countryman or Briton; tan, in both 
Irish and Welsh, is an extended or flat terri- 
tory ; 36 that broed tan, like Gaul, might 
have served to distinguish the plain from the 
mountainous country, until time had render- 
ed the name general to the whole Island. 

The Welsh Prydan, for Britain, from the 
Gothic prydd, beautiful, adorned, was only 
used poetically. 

The Hebrew pinnah, Gey, modern Greek 
bouno, and Celtic pen, signify a mountain 
or cliff; and the Latin pinna, ia some cases, 
has the same meaning : while the Portuguese. 
pinna is more particularly applied to a 
serrated ridge or hill, Albiog may there- 
fore have been the albe pinos or white cJitl:: 
uuless confounded with Albany, which, us it 
would seem, denoted exclusively the high- 
lands of Scotland. The Welsh al pen and 
Irish al ben correspond with tbe Latin altr 

inne, high mountains, Alpennines, Alps. 

readalbane, from the foregoing etymons, 
is therefore the Irish bruaidh al ben, the 
region of lofty hills; and Hispania may thus 
have been Hispena, a corrapt pronunciation 
of Cispinna by the Latin colonists on that 
side of the Pyrennecs. Cale wasthe ancient 
name of Oposto; and the surrounding dis- 


* Worthing seems to preserve the original. 
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trict being formed into a sovereignty was 
called Porto Cale, corrupted into Portugal. 

The Scots and Picts were no doabt ori- 
ginally the same people: bat a considerable 
change intbeir language and manners was 
afterwards effected by fortuitous circumstan- 
ees and different parsuits. It is well knowo 
that, ever since the earliest ages of our his- 
tory, adventurers from the shores of Scan- 
dinavia made annual excursions into freland 
and Scotland, to plunder cattle for their 
winter subsistence. On such predatory 
warfare were founded the poems ascribed to 
Ossian or Q'sian; a word which, in Irish and 
Gothic, isthe man of song. Homer also sig- 
wifies the hymner, poet, or psalinist, and both, 
appareotly were imaginary per-ons,to whom 
the genuine poetry of the times was ascribed 
by traditionary consent. These Gothic 
frecbooters, called Scouts or Scots, from the 
nature of their visits, gave occasion to the 
Irish, who still understand Scutte as a wan- 
derer or pillager, to extend the name to 
adventurers from Spain or whatever other 
country. Their boats were also known in 
Gothic as skiota,Islandic skuta, Swedish skiut 
or skuta, Belgic schuit, Saxon skyte, a scout 
boat ; and the Welsh evidently considered 
the Scots and Picts as the same race, for with 
sty Peithas (Pictish) signitied also a scout 

t. 


There are some further very curious 
inquiries concerning Scotland and Ire- 
land, but we must reler to Mr. Thom- 
son’s Essay for them, and hasten to 
draw -these remarks to a conclusion. 


“ Brutus,” a new Tragedy, by John Howard Payne. 
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Lowpon, in both Welsh aod Arrmoric, # 
lyn din,the lake or pool city. The word dis 
or dinas, in this composition, is the Hebrew 
dan, Goth tan, Irish dun, atewn : and lin, 
nearly all the Gethic and Celtic dialects, s 
a pool. Epixsurea is idan (gothic,) 8 
mountain or precipice, and burgh @ city. 
Dosur, the Irish Dub linne, or black 
pool, corresponds exactly with its Welisa 
name of Ds lyn, from dubh, or du, Hebrew 
deio, Gothic dauk, Teutonic duh, black, asd 
lin, as in the fo mation of London, a peel. 


We did not guess before that the first 
syllable of the English, and the last of 
the Irish capital, were the same ! 


We could further enrich our pages 
with what we deem very interesting 
matter from this publication ; but its 
so much withio the reach of all readers, 
and opens so wide a field for research 
and speculation—besides being the pro- 
mise of a larger and more important 
work—that we have the less regret m 
taking leave of it, in the coofident ex- 
pectation that our quotations, howerer 
unconnected, will excite astrong desire 
in the public to peruse the original. It 
will not disappoint expectation. 


THE DRAMA. 


From the Literary Gazette. 

DRURY LANE, Dec. 5, 1818. 
N Thursday, a new Tragedy, entitled 
‘Brorus, or the Fall of Tarquin,’ from 
the penof Mr. John H. Payne,* was pro- 
duced at this Theatre. As far as can be 
gathered froma first representation, it was 
successful; as scarcely a token of disappro- 
bation wus heard during the performance, 
and some particular scenes were rewarded 
with “the most rapturous applause.” The 
story of Bratus has been frequently drama- 
tized, and the Author of the present Tragedy 
has 50 liberally availed himself of the labours 
of his predecessors, as to render his work io 
several parts rather a Cento than an original 
production. Hehas, however, considerable 
merit in adapting the whole fur the stage, as 
wellas in the higher character of a Poet, 

where his own cemposition appears. 

The play commences with the assamed 
idiotism of Lucias Junius, who, on the 
murder of his father and his cider brother by 
Tarquin, counterfeits the fool, and is re- 
ceived into the family of the King, to make 
mirth for the young princes. Tullia, the 
Queen, is left by Tarquin the Proad, (theo 
absent with his army before Ardea) Regent 
of Rome. Alarmed by dreams and purtents, 
she sends for Lucius Janius from the camp, 
thata watchfal eye may be kept over him, 
but when he arrives, she is disarmed of her 
terrors by his grotesque answers, and orders 
that he shall be called Brutus, from the re- 

+ ® A native of Boston, New-Engiznd, 


Lo 


? 


semblance which the want of reason gives 
him toa Brute. The firstact closes with a 
scene between the Princess Tarquinia, asd 
Titus, the soo of Brutus, in which it appeas 
that Titus has gained great favour at the 
court, and has formed an attachment for 
Tarquinia which is favourably retarned. Is 
the second act, the young Priaces and Co!- 
latinus, are discovered in the tent of Sextus. 
They converse on their opinions of the fe- 
male character, and being thence led into the 
famous wager concerning their wives, they 
post away and find Lucretia surrounded by 
servants, employed in household duties at 
Collatia. Sextus is indamed by ber beasty. 
He determines to return privately at 
first opportunity. He does so; and io a 
scene of tempest and lightning, where 
Brutus is discovered, Sextus enters muffied, 
having accomplished his infamy, and laagh- 
ingly makes it known to Brutus, who then 
throws off the mask, bursts forth in his real 
character, and rushes to Collatia, where he 
arrives just after Lucretia’s death, which he 
swearsto avenge. The body is borne to the 
Forum. Brutus addresses the le. They 
revoit. The palace is stormed, and its walls 
shattered. rutus condemns Tullia to be 
taken to Rhea’s Temple, where the body of 
her murdered father is deposited. She is 
horror-struck at the idea, and swears, if 
dragged thither, to starve herself to death. 
She appegrs ia the temple, mad. She fancies 
she hears groans from the portal of toe 
Tomb, which.ske forces open, and there dit 
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covering the monamental figure af Servius 
Tullius, recoils, fancying in ber frenzy that 
it is his Spectre, and dies. 

In the meantime, Tarquinia reminds Titus 
of his guedee: Titus 1s induced to joina 
party for the liberation of Tarquinia, aad 
attempts to escape with her to the camp, at 
Ardea. They are detected, intercepted, 
Titus is condeinned by his father as a traitor, 
and the play terminates with the death of 
Titus. 

Tous it appears that the minor plot is of 
equal interest and force to the major; and 
as ney are not skilfully interwoven, the 
blemish is the more tiresome tothe spectator. 
Premising that the scenery was very effec- 
tive, we proceed to notice the acting. 

Kean seemed to conceive the part allotted 
for him very justly; but he proved misera- 
bly deficient in his voice, particularly ia 
bis oration over the dead body of Lucretia. 
His best me ala when (in the second act) 
he meets with Tarquin, who recounts his 
infamous adventure---his passionate excla- 
mations, and the curses he bestows on him, 
were given in a fine style, and quite electri- 
fied the hoase; the scenes also between 
Brotus aod his son Titus, were given with a 
er deal of nature,---bat according to the 

istorical character of Brutus, he ought to 
have continued te the last the inflexible 
patriot that woald not suffer the tiesof nature 
to have the least effect on bim, whereas, ac- 
cording to the Actor or Author, Brutus pos- 
secsed the finest feelings of a father, and was 
overwhelined with grief in parting from his 
son before he pronounced judgment against 
him, There was also too mach time taken 
up in this interview. The destruction of 
Tarquin’s pare is well managed. It isso 
constructed that the large stones and frag- 
ments of the building are literally strewed 
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allover the stage, and it falls with a tre- 
mendous crash, while the burning buildings 
inthe distance produce a grand effect, as 
their flames reflected on the glittering spears 
aod banners of the army of Brutus. 

Of the literary character of this play we 
shall probably say more in a future Namber. 

TUMBLING. 

On Monday, Harlequin Culliver was re- 
vived, in order to afford an opportuvity for a 
celebrated French tumbler to exhibit feats 
“which have delighted and astonished al 
the courts of Europe”’!! The audience at 
Covent Garden seemed to have some objec- 
tion to be delighted and astonished, and there 
was a good dea! of disapprobation expressed 
against the conversion of the National 
Theatre into a Nountebank’s Booth. This 
objection however is not, as a painter would 
say, inkeeping. Too much spectacle, pan- 
tomime, and buffoonery, is connived at, to 
make it atall reasonable to oppose any one 
memler of the general system; and if we 
are to have such entertaioments for grown- 
up people, without waiting for the excuse of 
Christmas, we may justas well have tumblers 
as posture-masters. Monsieur Mahier's 
jumps and gambols finally triumphed, and 
the applause he verv generally received, 
shewed that ‘all the courtsof Lurope” had 
not been so silly as mighthave been thought 
from the terus in the play-bill. This per- 
sonhas been a great favuurite among the 
French minor and provincial theatres, and 
we observe that the Paris Journals annoonce 
that he and Monsieur Chalon do not intend 
returning ‘ i/l Christmas, (aden with gui- 
neas” ! Having delighted all the Sovereigns 
of Europe, itis but a reciprocity that these 
meritorious men should be delighted with 
our sovereigns. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 
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From the London Time's Telescope, 1819. 


N the course of this month God, as 

the Psalmist expresses it, * reuews 
the face of the earth ;’ and animate and 
inanimate nature seems to vie with each 
other in opening the way to spring. 
The woodlark (atauda arborea), one 
of our earliest and sweetest songsters, 
renews his note. 

The few fine days towards the latter 
end of this month afford many oppor- 
tunities of cultivating our knowledge of 
Nature, even in her miuvtest works. 

Some particulars of the severity of 
the winter io Russia, Sweden, &c. have 
already heen related in our former vol- 
umes : we shall now give a short ac- 
count of this season in Spitzbergen. 

The single night of this dreadful 
country begins about the 30th of Octo- 
ber ; the Sun then sets, and uever ap- 


pears till about the 10th of February. 
A glimmering, indeed, continues some 
weeks after the setting of the Sun: then 
succeed clouds and thick darknesa, 
broken by the light of the Moon, which, 
is as luminous as in England, and, du-- 
ring this long night, shines with uaolail- 
ing lustre. The cold strengthens with 
the new year; and the Sun is ushered 
in with ap unusual severity of frost. By 
the middle of March, the cheertul light 
grows strong ; the arctic foxes leave 
their holes: and the sea-fowl resort, in 
great multitudes, to their brecding 
places. The sun setsno more after the 
14th of May ; the distinction of day 
and night is then lost. 

In the height of summer, the Sun has 
heat enough to melt the tar on decks of 
ships ; but from August its power de- 
clines : it sets fast. After the middle 
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of September,day is hardly distinguish- 
able, and, by the end of October, takes 
a long farewel of this country : the days 
now become frozen, and winter reigns 
triumphaat. 

Earth and soil are denied to the fro- 
zen region of Spitzbergen : at least the 
ooly thing which resembles soil is the 
grit worn from the mountains by the 


their better proportioned seighboars. 
Their stature is from four to four feet 
and a half, and their skins are swarthy. 
From use, they run ap rocks like goats, 
and up trees like squirrels. They are 
so strong in the arm, that they can draw 
a bow which a stout Norwegian cao 
hardly bend ; yet lazy even to torpidi- 
ty, when not incited by necessity ; and 


power of the winds, or the attrition of pusillanimous and oervous to a hysten- 


cataracts of melted snow : this, indeed, 
13 assisted by the putrefied lichens of 
the rocks, and the dung of birds, 
brought down by the same means. The 
composition of these islands is stone, 
formed by the sublime hand of omni- 
potent Power; not fritted into seg- 
ments, tranverse or perpendicular, but 
east, at once, Into one immense and sol- 
id mass. A mountain, throughout, is 
but a single stone, destitute of fissures, 
except in places cracked by the irresist- 
ible power of frost, which often causes 
lapses, attended by a noise like thunder, 
and scattering over their bases rude and 
extensive ruins, 

The vallies, or rather glens of this 
country, are filled with eternal ice or 
snow. ‘They are totally inaccessible, 
and known only by the divided course 
of the mountains, or where they termi- 
nate in the ice-bergs or glaciers. No 
streams water their dreary bottoms ; 
and even eprings are denied. The 
mariners are indebted for fresh water 


cal degree. These are the natives of 
Fiomark and Lapland. The coasts 
east of Archangel, as far asthe river 
Oby, are inhabited by the Samoeids ; 
a race as short asthe Laplanders, but 
much uglier, and more brutalized ; 
their food being the carcasses of horses, 
or any other animals. They use the 
reindeer to draw their sledges, bat are 
not civilized enough to make it a sub- 
siitute for the cow. 


Hard by these shores, where scarce hm freezing 
stream 

Rolls the wild Oby, live the last of men ; 

And half-enlivened by the distant Sup, 

That rears and ripens man as well as plants, 

Here human nature weare its radest form. 

Deep from the piercing season sunk in caves, 

Here, by dull fires, and with unjoyoas cheer 

They waste the tedious glsom. Immersed in furs, 

Doze the gress race. Nor sprightly jest, ner song, 

Nor tenderness they know ; ner aught of hi, 

Beyond the kindred bears that stalk without. 

Till mora, at length, her rescs drooping aJl, 

Sheds a long twilight brightening o'er their Selds. 

And calls the quivered savage to the chase. 


The flowers of the crocus ( croc:s 


solely to the periodical cataracts of sernys ) appear this month, before the 


melted snow in the short season of sum- 


leaves are grown to their full length. 


‘mer, or to the pools in the middle of The vernal and autumnal crocus bave 


the vast fields of ice. 

Yet even here, Flora deigns to make 
a short visit, and to scatter a scanty 
stock over the bases of the hills: her 
efforts never rise beyond a few humble 
herbs, which shoot, flower, and seed, in 
the short warmth of June and July, 
and then wither into rest until the suc- 
cecding year, Among these, however, 
the salubrious scurvy grass, the resource 
of distempered frames, 1s providentially 
most abuodant. 

Where the countries have been long 
inhabited, in all the arctic coasts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, the natives, 
with very few variations and exceptions, 
seem to be a distinct species both in 
body and mind, and not to be derived 
from the adjacent aations, or any of 
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such an affinity, that the best botanists 
only make them varieties of the same 
genus. Yet the verual crocus expands 
its flowers by March at farthest, often 
in very rigorous weather, and cannot 
be retarded but by some violence offer- 
ed: while the aulumnal crocus, or saf- 
fron, alike defies the influence of the 
spring and summer, and will not blow 
till most plaots begin to fade, and run 
to seed. 
Say, what impels, amid surrounding snow, 
Congvaled, the crocus’ flamy bud to flow ? 
Say, what retards, amid the summer's blaze, 
Th’ autumnal bulb, ull pale, declining days ? 
The God ef searons, whore pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower ; 
He bids each flower his quickeniag word obey ; 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay. 

Wits. 
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Beecu (fagus sylvatica.) — The 
beech is the most beautiful tree our 
island produces. _ In stateliness and 
grandeur of outline, it vies with the 
oak. Its foliage is peculiarly delieate 
and pleasing to the eye, and therefore 
preferable to the lime, for ornamental 
plantations, particularly in parks, where 
the mast, in fruitful years, will be ser- 
viceable to the deer : its branches are 
Humerous and spreading, and its stem 
grows to a great size. 

The bark is extremely smooth and 
silvery, which, together with the ele- 
gacce of its foliage, gives a pleasing 
neatness and delicacy to its general 
appearance.* Beeches thrive best on 
calcareous hills, They have been 
found at the height of 5,13@ English 
feet, on some of the Alpine mountains, 

In Hereford and Monmouthshire, 
the beech is converted into charcoal ; 


aod, in several countries, its leaves are. 


used for beds, instead of feathers, The 
wood of this tree is almost as necessary 
to the cabiuet-makers and turners of 
the metropolis, as oak is to the sbip- 

builder, | 
The nuts or mast of the beech afford 
food for deer, swine, squirrels, &c. 
Sa ee ee Se 


* The BEECH TREE'S PETITION. 
O leave this barren spot to me ! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 
Though bush or flow’ret never grow 
My dark, unwarming shade below ; 
Nor summer bud perfume the dew 
Of rosy btush, or yellow hue 3 
Nor fruits of Autumn, blossom-horn, 
My green and glossy leaves adorn 3 
Nor murm'ring tribes from me derive 
Th’ ambrosial amber of the hive ; 
Yet leave this barren spot to me ; 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
Thrice twenty summers I have seca 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
Aad many a wintery wind have stood 
In bloomless, fraitiess solitude, 
Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Theic > ws of truth and rapture made ; 
Andon my trunk's surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 
Oh! by the sighs of gentle sound, 
First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 
By all that jove hath whispered here, 
Or beauty heard with ravished car 3 
As love's own altar honour me, 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 


T. C1 Ll. 
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When these nuts are eaten by the 
human species, they occasion giddiness 
and headache; but after being well | 
dried and ground, they have been found 
to make wholesome bread ; and have 
also occasionally been roasted, and 
used as a substitute for coffee. 

Beech mast oii, expressed from the 
mast, after it has been shelled and 
pune is used in many parts of 

rance and Silesia instead of butter; 
according to some accounts, it is little 
inferior to oil of olives, 

The thickness of the foliage of the 
beech, and the wide spreading of its 
branches, which invited the shepherds 
of Italy to repose beneath its shade, 
during the heats of noon, are twice ine 
troduced into the beautiful scenery of 
Virgil's Eclogues, in lines familiar to 
most of our readers, The use of its 
smooth and green bark, for receiving 
inscriptions from the ‘sylvan pen of 
lovers,’ is noticed by the same poet. 
Ovid, in his Epistle from CXnone to 

aris, refers to the custom, line 21, 
and adds the beautiful thought of the 
name of the fair-one growing and 
spreading with the growth of the 
tree :— 

The beeches, fithful guardians of your flame, 
Bear on their wounded trunks Enone's namef 
And as the truriks, so still the letters grow : 
Spread on; and thir aloft my titles show. 

The wood of the beech was formerly, 
as at present, madd into cups and 
bowls, which received an additional 
value from the hands of the carver.— 
(See Virgil, Ecl. iii, 36.) 

Brrcx, Common (betula alba).— 
The birch will grow in forests where 
no grass appears, among bogs and 
mosses, and on the sides of mountains, 
where its light pendent foliage, mingled 
with the fir and mountain-ash, consti- 
tutes some véry pleasing woodland 
ecenery. Some of the most gloomy 
and desolate scenes in North Wales 
are enlivened by the appearance of 
thebirch, 

The common birch is easily propa- 
gated, either from seeds or layers, and 
will flourish in most soils, 

The wood of this tree was, in antient 
times, used for the construction of 
boats, and at present, on account of its 
hardness, is employed, in the porth of 
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Europe, for making carriages and 
wheels. In France, it is generally 
used for wooden shoes; and in Eng- 
land, for women’s shoe heels, travelling 
boxes, &c.; it also affords very good 
fuel. In Sweden, it is employed for 
covering houses, and is very durable. 
On deeply wounding or boring the 
trunk of this tree, in the beginning of 
Spring, a sweetish juice exudes in large 
quantities; and one branch alone will 
yield a gallon in a day. This juice is 
recommended in impurities of the blood. 
By proper fermentation, and with the 
addition ef sugar, it makes a pleasant 
wine, . 

Evelyn, in recording the numerous 
uses of the birch, thus sums up the 
long catalogue :—‘ To ‘say nothing of 
the magisterial fasces, for which, 
antiently, the cudgels were used by the 
lictor, for lighter faults ; as now the 
gentler rods by our tyrannical pada- 
gogues ’ 

Birch-trees, when old, have their 
bark rough and indented. ‘What a 
fine doublet of white satin is worn by 
the hirch,’ says Swift, struck with its 
glossy bark, so distinguishable from 
every other. The beauty of its branches 
and foliage induced our ancestors to 
adorn their festivals with it. ‘ It serveth 
well,’ says Gerard, ‘to the decking up 
of houses and banqueting rooms, for 
places of pleasure, and for beautifying 
of streets, in the cross and gang (pro- 
cession) weeke.’ 

The birch is of very extensive use 
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in those northern countries where no 
other deciduous tree will grow to any 
size. The wood is applied to various 
domestic purposes: the Tartars, and 
other neighbouring nations, cover their 
huts with its bark; and the navigators 
of the Volga construct portable boats, 
cradles, vessels, &c. from the same 
materials, It serves the North Amen- 
can Indians for canoes, and upon it 
plans of their travels are drawn. Bat 
the birch is so necessary to the Laplan- 
der, that he could scarcely exist withoot 
it. Of the outer bark, when cut into 
thongs and interwoven, they make 
fishing-shoes, ropes, baskets, and many 
other utensils : it affords, also, an ex- 
cellent cloak, with which the head 1s 
covered asa defence against raif. 

The dwarf-birch (betula nana,) & 
plant confined to cold countries, and 
found only in the northern part of our 
island, is also» highly serviceable to the 
Laplander, though a humble sbrub 
scarcely two feet in height. For the 

tarmigan (tetrao lagopus,) the only 
bird who does not migrate southward 
during winter, lives under the snow on 
the seeds and catkins of this plant for 
many months in the year, and supplies 
the Laplander with a principal part of 
his food during autumn and winter. 
The branches piled up regularly, and 
covered with the skin of a rein-deer, 
form his bed at home, and only seat. 
He also burns the shrub, which, by its 
Qoustant smoke, drives away the gnats, 
the chief annoyance of the Laplander. 


VARIETIES. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
C"LESTIAL APPARITION. 


If our readers can put faith in the annexed 
story, we shall never hear more of that 
bourne whence no traveller returns ; should 
they be incredulous, we trust it will amuse 
them, as it has us, by its quaintness and 
Originality. It would be well perhaps for 
sober sense, that whenever 


oo Well attested, and as well believed, 
Heard solemn gocs the goblin story round ; 
Till superstitious horrors creep o’er all"— 


the fabric of heated imagination could be 
as distinctly traced and attributed to the 
workings of a vivid dream, as in the pres- 
entinstance. The manner in which the 
poor widower describes his visitation, has 
we think, enough of the entertaining in it 


to entitle it to a place among the lex grare 
matters with which we are in the practice 
ene and we hope enlivening, 
the pages of the Literary Gazette. 


To the Editor of the Literary Garette. 
SIR, 

AVING cast a cursory glance 

over some of your latter Numbers, 
in which I accidentally perceived a 
narrative of an “ Apparition of Capteio 
Campbell,” Iam induced to send you 
the following singular story. I must 
however premise that the letter from 
which I am about to copy, was written 
toa most intimate friend of mine, by 
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one of the first literary characters of the may peruse this, I can assure you with 
day, who himself prefaces the account perfect truth, that nothing of that fear 
with the following observations. Icopy or dread possessed me, but rather the 
from his own hand writing. highest satisfaction and joy of having an 
“Of the truth or falsehood of the opportunity of conversing with my dear 
following narrative,” writes the gentle- friend, for so I must cail her, the con- 
man alluded to, “every reader will jugal ties that subsisted while in this 
judge for himself. It is proper, however, world being now totally dissolved. 
to inform him, that the transcriber was “I said to her ‘I need cot inquire 
well acquainted with the persons men- about your happiness, es T was always 
tioned in it ; of whom the writer of the confirmed of it while you was in this 
relation was a merchant, who had world. I assured youot it in your last 
bowever received an education, at an sickness, but now I see evident tokens 
University, of plain good sense, and of itin your countenance and deport- 
who maintained, during life, an ex- meat every way. Indeed while you, 
eellent moral character, but the farthest was an inhabitant of this earth, you was, 
thing in the world from that of an en- always possessed of a sweetness and 
thusiast. Of the lady, who was his affability of temper, of such striking 
(the transcriber’s) near relation, be will piety, uprightness and integrity, as made 
only say, that the character given of her you justly beloved and esteemed by all 
in the following detail is just and ap- your acquaintances, But now I see 
propriate. Her piety, although sincere, sach splendour in your countenance, 
was remote from all ostentation: and such dignity every way surrounding, 
she was upon the whole one of the you, as bespeaks an inhabitant of the 
most amiable women he ever knew. blessed, as also one of a very high rank.’ 
About two years only have elapsed ‘To this my beloved friend answer- 
since the gentieman’s death.” ed, ‘ No, I am not of very high rank in 
This is dated 27th Novemher, 1787, the blessed abodes; but thanks to my 
and then follows the transcription of God and my dear Saviour for the 
the merchant’s own story. happiness I enjoy, which is as great as 
‘Upon’ Saturday evening, 2d Sep- my present nature is capable of. And 
tember, 1769, betwixt the hours of 1 know I will be still rising to greater 
eleven and twelve at night, as I was degrees of happiness, and nearer to 
about to fall into an agreeable sleep, I perfection in the blessed city of my God, 
was gently awaked by a soft whis which I now inhabit, as I see all that 
ing noise, which entered at my om enterdo. Thus much I have liberty to 
door, and stopped at my bedside. communicate to you ; and also, that if 
Though it was not disagreeable, yet I had improved the talents which God 
I never felt any thing in the world Almighty gave me, while on earth, 
have such an effect upon ty senses, for better than I did, 1. e. had I advanced 
awfulness and solemnity. And there is farther in the exercise of holiness, piety, 
nothing on earth I can remember, that justice, and benevolence, and thereby 
has any resemblance to it, except a attained toa greater degree of excellence 
sweet zephyr gently gliding through a in this life which you possess, then I 
grove ; and even that is but avery should have been directly placed in 
imperfect representation of it. such a higher station in those blessed 
“J immediately raised myself up, mansions, as my nature was capable of 
anddrew by the curtain, when to my enjoying. And such bappiness may 
great but most agreeable surprise, my they all expect who goon improving in 
dear wife, who departed this life but virtue and goodness, while they are in 
two months ago, was present before thislower world.’ 
me. And notwithstanding the natural ‘ Charmed with the conversation of 
aversion which poor mortals generally this celestial inhabitant, I ventured to 
have to the inhabitants of another world, ask ber another question: ‘ Pray, my 
and even to those who have been their dear heavenly guest, may I ask, bow 
dear companions, yet, my friend, who the blessed above employ themselves ? 
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what are their distinct exercises and shocking potions of the Deity, 96 to be- 


recreations, if they have any ?” 

“<« My dear friend, I know but little 
myself as yet, though much more than 
you could bear to hear in your mortal 
state ; but I will let you know what I 
am permitted, and what your present 
state will bear. You may be sure that 
@ considerable part of our time is taken 
up, at stated periods, in worshipping, 
serving, and praising our great Almigh- 
ty, and his Son, our dear Saviour, Our 
worship and services are pure and quite 
abstracted, removed from the smallest 
degree of imperfection ; our songs and 
choral symphonies charm beyond ex- 
pression ; the number and variety of 
our instruments are almost infinite, and, 
when joined together, nothing so sweet, 
so truly great, glorious and transcend- 
ing, can be conceived. You must 
know that Icannot bear such glories 
but at a great distance from the throne 
of God, the centre of our worship and 
praise, but I expect to be admitted 
nearer and nearer, as my natue will 
bear, according to that progressive orcer 
and regularity that subsists in our re- 
gions. This relation, you must know, 
1s most part from the information of 
one of a much superior rank to me, 
who deigns to converse with me now 
and then, and whose superior knowledge 
gives me the greatest pleasure. And 
who knows but this same benevoleut 
being may be appointed by the Almigh- 
ty to converse with me, and to instruct 
me, until I come to a greater degree of 
maturity ; for these go on gradua!ly, as 
they do with you, no supernatural 
force being applied. My terrestrial 
friend, you ask me whether the heavenly 
inhabitants have any recreations. You 
know that there are many Christians 
upon your earth, otherwise well-mean- 
ing people, and inoffensive io their 
lives, who, were you to ask such a 
question, would think it next to blas- 
phemy. You will know them by their 
dismal] aspects and melancholy coun- 
tenances, which appear chiefly in their 
religious exercises, {occasioned by the 
wrong notions of religion which they 
have imbibed in their youtb, and which 
most part of them never give up, and 
by which they have conceived such 


lieve him to be an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal being (o his rational creatures, What 
pity is it that these poor deluded cree- 
tures will not allow themselves to be 
undeceived in this respect! For by all 
Ican learn, the blessed above have 
many recreations, but they are all of 
an abstracted end pure nature, spiritual 
and intellectual; and the result of all 
is, that they are thereby enabled more 
and more to praise, love, and adore the 
infinite perfections of their great Mas- 
ter, who isthe Lord of all things. For 
lately happening to approach near a 
company of glerious beings, many de- 
grees above my sphere, and seeing 
them very intent upon serious and pro- 
found contemplation, I ventured to 
join them, which they encouraged, for 
the highest order of beings in our celev- 
tial abodes are pleased when those of 
the lowest rank mix in their company, 
and they forward their knowledge as 
much es possible, and their conceptioa 
of things; for all of us, even those of 
the highest order of our kingdom, are 
still going on to perfection, without & 
possibility of ever arriving at the sum- 
mit. Besides, you must know that 
our inbabitants have unspeakable 
leasure in being agreeable to their 
cHlow-citizens, expecially to those of 
the lowest orders, This is the effect 
of that universal benevolence which 
es and will forever reign in those 
appy regions. 

** After mixing in this company, 
although I could not perfectly under- 
stand their language, yet 1 was sure that 
they were talking of some extraordinary 
excursioa which they had lately made, 
to view the wonders ofa certain world, 
either newly-created or which they bad 
never seen before. Aod Oh, how were 
they delighted with the beauty and 
magnificence of its structure, and the 
exact symmetry and proportion of its 
parts! Now and then they would fall 
prostrate in their adoration of Him that 
sits up: 1 the throne, and of the Lamb, 
for ever and ever. I understood that 
they had observed something new and 
curious in it, which they had not seeo 
before in any part of the universe, A 
now, my terrestrial friend, I must think 
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that viewing the wondera of the Al- 
mighty in their different aniverses of 
worlds with which he has filled infinite 
Space, must be no small part of the 
delightful exercises of the blessed in 
heaven.’ 

‘Oh, my dear friend, who may read 
this, think bow my ears were charmed 
with such heavenly discourse, which 
encouraged me to ask another question. 
* Pray,dear celestial citizen,’ said I, ‘do 
the souls that leave this earth, and come 
to inhabit your blessed abodes, do they 
know their relations, companions, and 
acquaintances, whom they had on this 
earth, when they meet in heaven?’ ‘Of 
this, she replied, ‘[ cannot inform 
you, having yet seen none of them, I 
mean none of my terrestrial acquaio- 
tances. You cannot imagine what 
millions and myriads are with us ; and 
all that caa arrive from yourearth, were 
all thatever breathed in it to come,would 
be almost as nothing and unobserved 
among the infinite multitudes in our 
regions. But I have no doubt that 
such souls as in your earth were happy 
together in the exercise of virtue, or in 
any of the divine or social graces, and 
who had great pleasure in studying and 
conferring together on these subjects on 
earth, may meet together and renew 
their friendship in the regions above ; 
but to talk of any subject relating to 
their terrestrial affairs, 1 am sure such 


would be far below their nature, and, 


would be but grovelling in those blessed 
mansions.’ 

“<* My dear celestial being, since 
you have been so communicative, may I 
dare to ask you another question ? 
Have you yet seen the Beatifick Vision, 
or can you give me any description of 
iq?” * What] have said on our worship, 


, adoration, and praise of the Deity,’ she 
replied, ‘may answer the question. =I 


know little of this gloriqua sight as yet, 
and was I perinitted to communicate 
what I know, it would so shock your 
earthly frame, that you would wish to 
have knowa gothing aboutit. My ap- 
proaches to the beatifick vision are yet 
ata great distance; 1 must wait uli I 
am more inured to the divine sight, till 
my nature be tnore refined and spirit- 
ualized, before Fan enjoy it perfectly. 
And now know, my friend, that I am 


Celestial Apparition. 
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about to leave you, never to meet again 
on earth, aod that it was altogether up- 
on your account that [ undertook such 
a journey, knowing your anxiety and 
pain of mind at my departure from the 
world. I hope that you will be ne more 
grieved for the loss of me, nor sorrow 
alter an angodly manner. J am trans- 
lated from this low truasitory earth to 
the regions of bliss and immortality, 
for without this motive and of myself I 
had no inclination to come, although I 
sojourned on earth upwards of half a 
century, and, bodily distempers except- 
ed, lived as happily asa mortal could 
do during that ime. But now such is. 
the relish we havefor our celestial en- 
joyments, that we lose all taste for our 
terrestrial ones. This is the reason 
why so few inchne or are permitted to 
revisit this earth,’ 

‘* Having thus spoken, my celestial 
Visitant in a moment gisappeared and 
left me.” 


I make no apology, Mr. Editor, for 
sending yeu the above, which isa literal 
and faithful transcript from the original 
in my possession. It adds to the sin- 
gularity, and probably to the interest, 
that a gentleman of high literary char- 
acter and acknowledged attainments, 
should bave given perpetuity, and some 
degree of credibility, to this most won- 
drous tale. I shail conclude with his— 
remark: “Of the truth of this story 
each one must judge for himself, merely 
observing, that the goud lady had not, 
probably from hershort abodein heaven, 
lost ber habit and sexual characteristic 
of prolixity, and that through the whole 
of her long and digressive colloquy, her 
spouse seems to have listened with a 
very habitual and laudable deference 
and patierce.” 

Lam, Sir, &e. &e. B. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1818. 


INCREASE OF CRIMES. 


The increase of crimes of late years in this 
country has been lamentably proved by au- 
thentic and incontrovertible documents; aud 
it is distressing to find that each calendar of 
the Old Bailey continues progressively to ine 
crease in the number of culprits to be tried . 
for all manner of offences. But perbaps 
there never was a period when such harden- 
ed depravity, such monstrous callousness to 
all the feel:ng¢ of humanity have been mani- 
fested as/~Xt0rt. -eseut. We shudder at be- 

, 
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ing compelled, even occasionally, to make 
our magazine a vehicle of horrors; but it 
becomes a part of our duty to hand down to 
posterity accoants, however brief, of certain 
events which mast ever excite astonishment 
and indignation. We allude to several atro- 
cious murders which have been committed 
within the short space of a month in different 
parts of the country, two of which have dis- 
graced our metropolis, and which, iu peint 
of maliznity and cruelty, can scarcely be 
paralleled. Ove, which is the universal 
subject of conversation, was commilted on 
the evening of tne 16th, by a wretch named 
Dean, on the body of a female infant, foar 
years and a half old, the daughter of two 
decent persons named Albert, residing near 
the Elephant and Castle. The marderer 
(an engraver out of employ, aod whe had 
been a soldier) was intimate with the family. 
He took the child out, on the evening in 
question, on pretence of buying it some ap- 
ples, and in a passage close by the residence 
of its parents, nearly severed its head from 
its body with his pocket knife. He had al- 
Ways shewn a remarkable fondness for the 
child. The demoniac, in a day or two after- 
wards, surrendered himself, and made a vol- 
untary confession that he had committed the 
crime through love / A public-house-keep- 
er'’s daughter, near Aldgate, having rejected 
his addresses, he d@termined to murder her, 
that his own life might be forfeited ; bat on 
reflection, he said he preferred killing the 
child, because ig had less sins to answer for! 
The other case was that of a Chelsea pension- 
er, a German, 40 years of age, who delibe- 
erately stabbed his wite because he suspect- 
ed her of incontinence. <A third case of hor- 
ror may be added te make up the climax. 
The body of asvldicr’s wife has just been 
found in a well ata public-house at Bromp- 
ton, where it had lain a mouth, since a part 
of the regiment was quartered there; it was 
discovered by the corrupt state of the water, 
which was constantly used. The husband 
(an Irishman) gave out that his wife had elo- 
ped with another man: he has since deserted. 
—— : 


A New Literary Journal, to be enti- 
tled the Edinburgh Monthly Review is 
about to appear. ‘The first number 
will be published on the Ist of January, 
1819, aud to be regularly continued. 

TYPHUS FEVER. 

Dr. J. C. Smith obtained £5,000 
from Parliament, for the following re- 
cipe :—Ik. 6 dr. powdered nitre, 6 dr. 
of oil of vitriol, mix them in a tea cup 
by adding to the nitre one drachm of 
the oilatatime. ‘The cup to be placed 
during the preparation on a hot bearth 
or plate of heated iron, and the mixture 
stirred with a tobacco pipe. The cup 
to be placed in different parts of the 
sick-room, 

INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE GOUT. 

Apply a leek-poultice to the part 
affected. “ 


f 
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CURE FOR THE JAUNDICE. 

Driok plentifully of decoction of car- 
rots. ; 

Tincture of goose-grass is an impe- 
rial sweetener of the blood. 

Extraordinary fact in Natural His- 
tory.—A correspondent, on whose ve- 
racity we can rely, assures us, that, on 
Tuesday last, passing from Ludgate- 
bill to Blackfriars-bridye, at balf-past 
three in the forenvon, by fashionable 
time, he saw—a Dawpy—in full tearber 
from the combed-out head to the boots, 
and decorated with—a butcher's green 
apron! 

A very worthy clergyman, affection- 
ately attached to his family, was asked 
by a friend, if his daughter, who was 
known to be near her confinement, was 
yet put to bed? ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘ T thank you, she is.” “ And 
what is the result ?”—* Why, my dear 
Sir, (returned the cheerful Divine) sbe 
has had her labour for her pains ” 

A boy at school was accused by 
another, of having secreted or stolen his 
penknife, and could not persuade bim 
to the contrary. The loser at length 
determined that the supposed thief 
should buy him a new one, and told 
him so ; to which the other untbioking- 
ly replied, “* Yes, but not till ’'m Lord 
Mayor of London!” Though the 
bey had then no connexion whatever 
with the Metropolis, he is now become 
one of its Aldermen, and more than a 
year will probably not elapse before he 
is seated in the Mayoral chair. The 
other person, the accuser, is still living, 
and has signitied his intention of claim- 
ing the fulfilment of the promise.* 

® Since writing the above, remarkable to relate. 
the subject of the aneodote has suddenly expired. Jt 
was no other than Alderman Goodbehere. 


aia 


EPIGRAM. 


On reading ina Morning Paper, that a young 
Nobleman had lost his life throwgh havin g 
Ats Siays laced too T1éMT. 


Ye Da. fies, take heed while your Stays ye 
_are placiag, 
Unlew you've a fancy to die of---a lacing, 
Which most of you merit, I know! 
Be careful--remember, while yet ye have 
breath, 
Ere Jemmy Jumps deals you undignified 


death, 
If too fond of staying, you go. 


VoL. 4.] Original Po. 
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From the European Magazine, Oct. 1918, 


THE ARCTIC MOON. 
{By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &e.] 


HEN Briorn® sat on the land of ice, 
Where the cloudy Sturm-God hovers, 
Ere the four stars looked from borthern skies, 
Or the sons of the West were rovers, 
The voice 4f his Sire he remember’d not, 
Nor the greetin by brothers spoken 5 
His home and bis Eintred were forgot, 
But he knew his first love’s token-— 
And the sound of his lost Therida’s name 
On his ear like the breath of the suuth-wind 
came. 


For we who live in the bright fall moout 
In her rainbow hover’d near him, 

And we kept io her crystal halls a boon 
Inthe lonely hoar to cheer him : 

Theo about his pillow of snow we stole, 

And we gave to the eye of his dreaming soul 

A mirror that show’d the fair array 

Of the lovelicst hours that had passed away. 


In the folds of our silver light we keep 
he joy that is lost too fleetly, 
od we bring it again to bless the 
Of him who serves as meetly ; 
We watch his bed, for we send forth all 
The soals of men from our crystal hall, 
And the music that dreaming mortals hear 
Isthe distant choir of their native sphere. 


We watch the maiden’s fu 
ure the snow 
Vo take again ¢ 
That lived in 


\ 


sleep 


neral rite, - 
check is shrouded, 

e spirit of light 

her clay unclonded : 


.* This adventurer, when found at Spitzbergen by 
his countrymen, had forgotten his native language, 
and remembered nothing of his family tll his wife's 
Mag was shewn to him. ; 

+ The Arctic Moon often remaius a fortnight am 

changed, 


And we waft it away to our realms unseen, 
Under icy arches broad and sheen, 

Where a thousand gardens of lilies grace 
The frozen Pole’s eternal base. 


Woe te the ear that has heedless heard 
Our midnight song of warning ! 

And to him who wounds the azure hird 
We send in the cloud of morning ! 

He shall see his gallant vessel near 
‘The boat of the ocean-spider, 

Its masts shall seem but a May-fly’s s pear, 
And its cable the down of eider; 

But when in the slumber of peace he lies, 

That boat toa rack of ice shall rise 3 

When the gale is mute, and the hour is dark, 


‘It shall hold in its chasm his rifted bark. 


Till the mighty Serpent* has unfarl’d 
The emerald folds that clasp the world. 


But he who blesses our holy light 
With a pray’r to them that guide it, 
Shall steer his bark thro’ the mists of night, 
Though a whirlpool yawns beside it. 
We will build for him our rainbow-bridge, 
From the torrent’s gul ph gto the mountain’s 


ridge ; : 
His bark shall pass where the sea-snake’s fin 
1s not slender enough its way to win ; 
And oar light of love to the darkest pole 
Shall follow and bless our kindred soul. V. 


* The Green Serpent of Midgard is supposed te 
encircle the world, 
=e 


Prom the Literary Gazette. 


Extract rrow Souraweie’s Porxs. 
(Just published.} 

The Rev. Ronerr Sourawrte lived in the 
age of Elizabeth. In reviving his oems, 
Mr. Walter has performed a delightful 
task ; for among the Bards of that brilliant 
reiga he shone with no inferior lustre. 
With much of the general character of the 
period pully participating in its peculiasi- 
ties, often ted away by antithesis, and 
sometimes conceited in the choice of words, 
there is an overflowing of mind, a richness 
of imagination, and a felicity of versifica- 
tion in this author, which eminent) enti- 
tle his productions to the regard of after 
times. His melancholy life and dreadful 
fate, too, would spreada deep interest over 
his works, even were they in themselves 
destitute of it, which is very far from being 
the case.* Poor Southwell was cast on a 
stormy epoch, when neither high birth, nor 
merit, nor innocence, sufficed to save the 
victims of political and religious conten- 
tions. He was of a good family in Norfolk, 
educated at Doway, and at sixteen entered 
into the society of Jesuits at Rome. Ip 
1584 he came as a missionary into England, 
became domestic ch 
tess of Arundel, in which situation he re- 
mained till 1592, when, in consequence of 
some of the violent 1e-actions of that time, 
he was apprehended at Uxenden in Mide 
dlesex, and sent prisoner to the Tower 
Here he was confined three years, during 
which, sys Mr. Walter, 
** He was cruelly racked ten times, with a 

view to extort from him a disclosure of cer- 


a 


lain to Anne coun. -’ 


‘ 
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tain sapposed conspiracies against the ge 


ernment. Attheend of this period, Ly 
sent an epistle to Cecil, the Lord Treasu- : 


rer, humbly entreating his Lordship that 
he might either be brought upen bis trial, 
to answer for himself, or, at least, that his 
friends might have leave to come and see 
him. The Treasurer answered, “ that if 
he was in sach haste to be hanged, he 
should quickly have bis desire.” 

Shortly after, he was removed to Newgate, 
tried at Westminster for remaining io Eng- 
land contrary to the statate, convicted, and 
condemned to death ; which sentence was 
execated at Tyburn on the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1595; when the anhappy sufferer was 
only in bis 35th year. 

His principal poem is St. Peter's Complaint, 
which is a perfect exemplification of the 
characteristics we have ascribed to the 

try of the age of Elizabeth. Replete 


O. : Literary, &c. 
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CURE FOR THE JAUNDICE. 
Drink plentifully of decoction of car- 


ts. 
Tincture of goose-grass is an impe- 


sweetener of the blood. 
ttraordinary fact in Natural His- 
y.—A correspondent, on whose ve- 
ity wecan rely, assures us, that, o8 
uesday last, passing from Ludgate- 
to Blackfriars-bridge, at balf-past 
ree in the forenoon, by fashionable 


me, he saw—a DaAWDY—?n full feather 


om the combed-out head to the beat, 


ind decorated with—a butcher's green 


vith thought, reduodant in images, anti- (pron : 


thetical,and strained with a few conceits, it 


is altogether an admirable composition. 


The entire theme is occupied with the self- 
accusations and contrite mourning of Peter 


for the crime of having denied his Master. 
Of the minor poems, we are much pleased 
with the moral and pathetic turn of that 


s Upon THR IwaGE op Deatu.”” 


Breet my face the picture hangs, 
That daily should pat me io mind, 

Of these cold names* and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find 3 

Bat yet, alas! full little I 

Do think hereon that I mast die. 


I often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin ; 
I often view the hollow place . 
Where eyes and nose had sometimes been; 
T ace the bones across that lie, 
Yet litele think that I must die. 


Iread the label underneath, 
That telleth me whereto I must ; 
I see the sertence, too, that saith, 
“© Remember man, thon art but dust.” 
Bat yet, alas! how seldom I 
Do thivk indeed that I must die! 


Continually at my bed’s head 
A hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 
That I ere mogning may be dead, 
Though now I feel myself full well s 
But yet, alas! for all this, I 
Have little mind that I must die ! 


The gown which [am used to wear, 
The knife wherewith [ cut my meat; 

And eke that old and ancient cbair, 
Which is my only usual seat ; 

All these do tell me I mast die, 

And yet my life amend not [. 


My ancestors are turned to clay, 
And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away, 
And can [ think to scape alone ? 
No, no; I know that I inust die. 
And yet my life amend not I. 


Not Solomon, for all his wit, 
Nor Samson, though he were so strong 
No king, nor power ever yet + 


Could "scape, but death laid him along. 


Wherefore I know that I mast die, 
Aud yet my life amend not I. 


* Wastel! reads better ‘ qualms,” 
+ ‘Nor ever person yet i 


A very worthy clergyman, affection- 


ely attached to his family, was asked 
a fnend, if his daughter, who was 
own to be near her confinemeat, was 
t put to bed? = * Yes,’ replied the 
octor, ‘ I thank you, she is.” “ And 
hat is the result ?”—* Why, my deer 
Ir, (returned the chaarful P— "> * 


Jocand of heart they seem, in snotk, 
Stout Will now ’squires his Nannie. 

Bald seventy takes the arm of yoath, 
The prattler leads his grannie. 


Oh, ‘tis, methinks, a pleasant sight, 
When neighbours thus are mecting, 

When ev'ry countenance is bright, 
And smiles with smiles are greeting. 


Thrice welcome is the day of rest, 

a Sabre pou season ; 
evotion fills each glowing breast, 
But ’tis the fruit of reason. 


And as they leave the house of prayer, 
The solemn service ended, 
They to their humble homes reper 
ith hearts and morals mended. 


And when at home, each breast dilates 
With joys that have no measare, 
And each bis evening consecrates 
To calm domestic pleasere. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A SUN-DIAL 
BY W. C. HARVEY. 
ORTAL, while the sunny beam, 


i Tells thee here How time is gtiding : 
Haste the moments to redeem, 


For eternity providing. 


Winters pass, and springs renew, 


Tn maturity advancing, 


Youth to pleasure sighs “ Adieu,” 


In the fields of childhood dancing. 


Manhood sinks to hoary age, 


_Anda night that has go morning : 


Oh, let Wisdom now engage, 


Hear ber dictates, and take warning ‘ 


Wisely still the moments use, 
_ Man is eve 
While this tablet you peruse, 


moment dying ¢ 


Ob, remember time is fying { 


f 
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- + © Nothing I'll bear from thee, 
Bat nekedness, thou detestable town ! 
Timen of Athens. 


HAVE a half cousin, about fifty 

Late of age, whose name is Brid- 
get Jones. Her fond mother generally 
called her Biddy, by which name I beg 
leave to introduce ber to my friends. 
Biddy wes very good looking at twen- 
ty ; at thirty she fell off a little ; at for- 
ty, she grew thin, and began to bear 
marks of disappointment ; at fifty she 
is 4 skeleton. 

Between the ages of twenty and of 
forty, she refused a rich country squire, 
@ poor clergyman, and two other pro- 
fessional men in good practice; she hav- 
ing determined to marry either a lord, 
a baronet, or a colonel in the army. 
One of the last description paid her 
snarked attentions ; but, as cousin Bid- 
dy terms it, “he never explained bim- 
self.” 

Since the age of forty no one has 
e@ver troubled her, and she now boldly 

eleciares her resolution never to marry. 
She is even grown so squeamish, that 
she will not take a gentleman's arm, 
but prefers walking as erect as a ser- 
jeant's pine with her foot-boy bebind 
ber, to being linked in the arm even of 

3D atwenge, vor. 4. 


IN LONDON. 


myself, whose age and grave habits 
might satisfy her scrupulosity. 

Biddy was educated at Queen-square 
boarding-school, but had not been ia 
town for five and twenty years, until 
the other day, when I received a billet 
from her to:inform me that she had 
taken a lodging in Bury Street St. 
James's, in order to be near me, and. 
to be at the saine time in the court end 
of the town. She accupied the first 
floor ; and the second was inhabited by 
Sir Oliver Oxygen, a Scotch baronet, 
and a very great ypeculator. His fav- 
ourite study was chemistry,,and he had 
sanguine hopes of making his fortune 
by it. He lodged in the second floor, 
in order, as he said, to enjoy more rari- 
fied air; but it is rathér thought that 
his main object was to be above the 
world. 

Miss Biddy did not much like hav- 
ing a male lodger in the house; but 
she could rely op her own discrction 
aod on a drop bolt ; and she resolved 
not to be intimate enough to warrant 
his visiting her ; so that she confined 
their intercourse to sidelong courtesies 
as they passed upon the staircase. Poor 
Biddy ! the Baronet would not have 
given a good dinver for her, nor bave 
parted with ao stom of potassium or 
sodium to purchase a groce of ladies 
like her. "The constant tames however 
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of nitrous and other gases, the smell of 
hydrogen, the explosions of inflamma- 
ble matter, and the rambling noises of 
the Baronet by night and by day, very 
much annoyed my Cousin. 

At length, one morning earl;, some 
hyper-oxygenated muriat of potash ex- 
ploded with such a report, that it knock- 
ed down the Baronet, aud broke the 
windows of the apartment. The land- 
lord and landlady thought that their 
lodger had shot himeelf; and Miss 
Biddy apprehended that the roof of the 
bouse was blown off, and that she 
would be buried in the ruins of the hab- 
itstion. Self-preservation being the 
first law of nature, she leaped out of 
bed, without recollecting that she had 
mot put on her under drapery, so that 
she was met en chemise by her Land- 
lord and by her own footboy. The 
disgrace of this the chaste vestal Biddy 
could not brook. Besides, as she ob- 


gerved, ‘+r life was not safe with that. 


Caledonian madman ; s0 she left her 
lodgings that day most precipitately, 
and discharged the poor footboy, alleg- 
ing that she could not bear the sight of 
him, since her inodesty was put to the 
blush. 

Miss Jones fext took a lodging in 
New Bond Sueet. The proprietor oc- 
cupied the kitchen, the second floor 
and attics; whilst a Captain in the 
Guards tenanted three rooms on the 
ground floor, to wit, a parlour, a bed- 
roorn, aud « dressing-room. 

The captain was what my rattle of 
a guard Cousin calls “in the wind” a 
good deal ; and the knocks of duns and 
of dissatisfied tradesmen were like a 
running fire at the door. ‘TI will be 
paid,” vociterated a livery-stable Keep- 
er, one day that I called on cousin Bid- 
dy. “I know that he is at home,” 
gsteroly observed a Horsedealer. “ I 
won't go without my money,” said an 
Hotel-keeper, on a third occasion.— 
“ Kick him out!” cried the bold Cap- 
tain on afourth, “ Let him go and be 
d—., the tailoring son of a gun.” Be- 
sides, the Captain was borrowed occa- 
sionally; mistakes were made as to 
their rooms; and one day this hero 
played Miss Biddy a slipper 
trick, as follows. iis a 


Sketches of English Manners. 
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Two bailiffs, who did not know bis 
person, slipped into his apartment early 
in the morning. The Captain was 
preparing for guard, but had only his 
dressing-gown on. They came into 
the room, and inquired his name. The 
servant took the hint, and wioked at 
his master, who with the atmost cool- 
ness said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are in a 
mistake ; the Captain lodges on the 
first floor, but is not up yet ; he came 
very late home from the masquerade ; 
but if you call again you will see him.” 
This was just the bait: they eagerly 
ran up stairs; whilst the Captain ps 
on his great coat and slipped out. 
myrmidons burst into Biddy’s room, 
and took her for the Captain. The 
scene was most tragical, 

When andeceived, they came down 
to the parlour, which they found lock- 
ed ; and after half an hour’s parley, the 
door was forced, and they discovered 
in his master’s dressing-gown the Cap- 
tain’s valet, who laughed at them im- 
moderately. 

Miss Biddy swooned three times as 
she told me; and, when recovered, she 
again changed her lodgings. “ To be 
thus treated was worse than death,” 
complained she to me.” ‘“ The mon- 
sters! to take me for the Captain, ia- 
deed ! 1 am sure I never had any thing 
masculine about me *” 

Her third lodging was in Baker 
Street. Here she had the misfortune 
to succeed a famous’ Lady. Biddy 
moreover is fond of the innocent amuse- 
ments of tending her birds, and of 
trimming and watering her plants.— 
These signs at a window—roses, ge- 
raniums, and canary birds, are, I am 
told, a kind of lure to idle beaux; and 
as My cousin’s great passion is dress, 
she used to be nodded at behind a rose 
or a balsam, or taken a side-view of 
through a bird-cage. Atall hours, vis- 
itors poured in upon her; and such 
ridiculous scenes occurred, that she was 
soon beat off her ground there. 

“ Ma’am, [ beg your pardon ! it can- 
not be you that I want; but perhaps 
you bave a lodger or a companion,” 
was the language daily used ; or, ** Ok:' 
(with a violent laugh) I am mistaken ; 
upon my soul I took you for quite an- 
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other pergon.” For whom? For what? 
indignantly answered mias Biddy upon 
One occasion. “ Why,” very coolly 
drawled out the Exquisite, viewing her 
through his glass, “ for a d—d pretty 

icl ; but I am sure I beg your pardon, 

never was in a greater error in my 
life.” This, it must be owned was in- 
supportable. 

Miss Biddy flew from this contagious 
abode to Manchester Street, Here she 
enjoyed only three days’ repose, when 
an Accoacheur called on her landlady, 
to make some inquiries, which greatly 
offended Biddy’s delicacy, for she said 
that she could not bear the sight of the 
man. - 

_ One day, a letter being left at the 
Doctor’s, whose name is Matthew Jones, 
directed thus— 

“‘ M. Jones, Manchester Street, . 

to be delivered immediately” 
and being very closely folded, the Doc- 
tor looked only at the address, and,con- 
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sidering it as a mere hasty mandate to 
exert his skill, never opened it. The 
M. Jones he took tor Mra. Jones; the 
last line spoke for itself; he therefore 
concluded that my Cousin needed his 
professional aid, and although late in 
the evening, proceeded immediately to 
attend ber. This was worse than all 
the rest ; and my poor cousin Biddy 
was fairly driven ont of town. She 
asserted, on her arrival in the country, 
that London was nota fit place tor any 
modest woman's residente ; and that 
it was impossible, for her life, her cre- 
dit, or her reputation, to be in salety 
there one week, She therefore dis- 
charged her male servant, and put her- 
self as a parlour boarder at a boarding- 
school in the country, for the sake of 
protection ;—where that she is at pres- 
entin the very highest possible state of 
purity and of preservation, will be 
vouched to any one whom it may con- 
cero, by Tae Heamit in Lonpon. 


———————————_—__— 


From the New Monthly Magazine, December 1818. 
DR. JOHNSON’S VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE, IN 1765. 


To the Editon-Sir, 
Af. ER almost despairing for some 

time of being able to send you a 
narrative of Johnson’s journey to Cam- 
bridge, worthy of your acceptance, J 
now bope, through the assistance of a 
dear and very old friend, to transmit 
you something not derogatory to its il- 
lustrious subject. The gentleman here 
alluded to is the Rev. J, Lettice, then 
Fellow of Sidney College, (since rec- 
tor of Peasmarsh, Sussex,) of whose 
merits, as a writer, the publio is alrea- 
dy well apprized, and whom in the fol- 
lowing narrative, I shall always men- 
tion as my friend. 

My first introduction to Dr. John- 
800 was owing to the following circum- 
stance. My friend and I had agreed up- 
On attempting a new translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives ; but previously, as I was 
just then going to town, my friend 
wished me to consult Johnson about it, 
with whom he himself was well ac- 
quainted. In consequence, whea in 


town, I procured an interview with 


Levett,* who willingly next morning 


* Dr. Levett, as he was called, was a native 
of Hull, and in carly life became a waiter ina 
coffee-house at Paris. “The surgeons who Sre- 
quented it, finding kim attentiveto their con- 


versation, raised a subscription for him amoung ~ 


themselves, and gave him seme instructions in 
anatomy. fe also obtained by the same means. 
admiysion to the lectures on medicine, and thus 
was enabled to set up for himself : but whether 
he ever took any degree is uncertain. The rest 
of his life alsois unknown, tillhe became ac- 
quainted with Johnson, who made him hi: do~ 
mestic physician, gave him apartments in his 
house, and treated him with great kindness. 
After breakfasting with the Doctor, he usually 
went round ameng his patients, then allended 
*Hunter’s lectures, and returned at night.** AU 
his physical knowledge,” said .Jnhnson, “ bi 
tt ts not inconsiderahle, was obtained through 
theear. Though he buys books, he se!dum 
looks into them, or discovers any power by 
which he can be supposed t» judge of an au» 
thor’s merit.” Before he became an inmate of 
the Doctor'she married a common strumpet, 
sche passed herself off upon him as an heiress, 
while he did the same upon her. asa ph sician 
of great practice. They were separated by the 
tervention of Johnson, wilh whom Levelt re~ 
sided above twenty years, and died at hix house, 
January, 1782. His memory was honoured b 
his old patron, with a poetical tribute of oft 
ection. Epitor. 
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introduced me to breakfast with the 


great man. His residence was then in 
some old-tashioned rooms called, I 
think, Toner Temple lane, No. 1. At 
the top of afew steps the door opened 
into a dark and dingy looking old wain- 
scouted anti-room, through which was 
the study, and into which a litte before 
noon, came rolling, as if just roused 
from his cabin, the truly uncouth figure 
of our literary Colossus, in a strange 
black wig, too little for bim by half, 
but which, before our next interview, 
was exchanged for that very respectable 
brown one in which his friend, Sir 
Joshua,sofaithfully depicted him. Iam 
giad, however, I saw the queer black 
bob, as his biographers have noticed it, 
and as it proved that the Justre of na- 
tive genius can break through the most 
disfiguring habiliments. He seemed 
pleased to see a young Cantab in his 
‘rooms, and on my acqnainting him 
with the business on which I had taken 
the hberty of consulting him, he rather 
encouraged our undertaking than oth- 
erwise , though alter working at it fora 
few months we found the work too 
tedious and incompatible with other 
ursuits, and were obliged to reliaquish 
it. After this, the great man question 
ed me about Cambridge, and whatever 
regarded literature, and attended to my 
answers with great complacency. I 
repeatedly afterwards visited bim, both 
ip Johnson’s-court and Bolt-court. 
Though I meant at first to confine 
mysell solely to hia Cambridge excur- 
sion, yet, that we may not lose, as Gar- 
rick says, “ one drop of this immortal 
man,” permit me to say a few words 
respecting these different calls, When 
alone he sometimes asked me to take 
tea with him; and [ can truly say, that 
I never found him morose or overbeare 
ing, though J freely contradicted him, 
with which he seemed pleased, and in 
order to lead a young man into contro- 
versy or discussion, he would now and 
then advance what he did not think. 
He has been aptly compared to a 
Blow us he would seldom speak first, 
ut would sit librating in his chair till 
@ question was asked, upon 


would promptly and 


which he 
uenotly dilate, 
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The reason for this seems, as a fret- 
rate genius, who feels himself equally 
prepared to discuss whatever subject 
may be started, must deem it more to 
his own honour that he shoald no: 
chuse the topic himself. When I aw 
the Doctor again, after we had g:vea 
up Platarch, 1 told him that my tread 
and professor Martyn had uadertak- 
en to give an edition ia English, with 
the plates, of the Herculaneum Ant- 
quuties. Johnson—** They dos’ 


-know what they have undertakes ; 


the engravers will drive them mad,sir,” 
And this perhaps, with other reasors, 
might prevent their executing more tha 
one volume. At another time, be sai, 
“that Mr. Farmer, of your college, s 
a very clever man, indeed, sir.” And 
on my asking him whether he knew the 
fact with respect to the learning of 
Shakspeare, before that gentleman's 
een ? Johnson--** Why, yes, sir, 

knew in general that the fact was as 
he represents it; but I did not know tt, 
as Mr. Farmer has now taughtit me, 
by detail, sir.” I was several times the 
bearer of messages between ‘them ; aad 
my suggesting and expressing a hope 
that we should some time or other bave 
the pleasure of seeing him at Cam- 
bridge, when I should be most happy 
to introduce them to each other, might 
somewhat conduce to his taking the 


‘journey I am about to describe. 


The last time I catled upon bim was 
long after the Cambridge visit, and I 
found with him Mc. Strahan, his soa, 
the Vicar of Islington, and two or 
three other gentiemen, one of whom 
was upon his legs taking leave, asd 
saying, ‘* Well, Doctor, a8 you know 
I shall set off to-morrow, what shail I 
say for you to Mrs. Thrale, when I see 
her ?”” Johnson—* Why, sir, you may 
tell her how I am: but noa, sir, noa, 
she knows that already ; and so whes 
you see Mrs. Thrale, you will say to 
her what it is predestined that you arn 
to say to her, sir.” Amidst the general 
laugh occasioned by this sally the geo- 
tleman retired ; and the Doctor joiaing 
in the merriment, proceeded, “ for you 
know, sir, when a person has said of 


done any thing, it was plainly predesy- 
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nated that he was to say or do that 
particular thing, sir.” TT recollect but 
One more interview with him in town, 
but to describe tbat would lead me so 
far out of my way at present, that I be- 
lieve J must defer this to some future 
cow munication, 

When [ mentioned a wish to intro- 
duce him to our common friend Far- 
mer, the Doctor did not seem distaciin- 
ed to the proposal ; and it was on a 
Saturday in the beginning of March, 
1765, that having accepted the offer of 
To bam Beauclerk, esq. to drive him 
down in his phacton, they arrived at the 
Rose Tun, Cambridge. My friend, of 
Sidvey, had the honour to be the only 
gownsman seut for by the great man 
to spend the first evening with him, 
though Mr. Beauclerk had probably al- 
ao his friend from Trioity, To my 
enquiries concerning this Sidney sym- 
pownm, my friend has returned the 
foltowing short, but lively description 
of it: ** Our distinguished visitor shone 
gloriously in his ytyle of dissertation on 
& great variety of subjects. I recollect 
-bis condescending to as earnest a care 
for the animal as of the intellectual man, 
‘and aiter doing all justice to my col- 
lege bijl of fare, and without neglecting 
the glass atter dinner, be drank sixteen 
dishes of tea. I> was idly curious 
enough to count them, from what I bad 
remarked, and heard Levett mention 
of his extraordinary devotion to the tea- 

t.” 

On this subject Boswell observes, 
that ‘‘ Johnson’s nerves must have been 
upcommonly strong, not to have been 
extremely relaxed by such ao intem- 
perate use of the infusion of this frag- 
rant leaf. He assured me that he nev- 
er felt the least inconvenience from it.” 
Jt is remarkable that the only contro- 
versy Johnson ever was engaged in, 
was with the truly amiable Jonas Han- 
way, about his Essay on Tea. I have 
several times met with that eminently 

. which is better than great, man, 

r. Hanway, at the house of Mrs, Pen- 
ny, or Penne, in Bloomsbury-square, a 
Jady, who in 1771, dedicated to him a 
volume of poetry, calling bim “ The 
second. Man of Ross.” Once he was 
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unluckily introduced in the very midst 
of a large tea-drinking party, which 
made the Philanthropist look grave, and 
rather disconcerted our elegant aud ac- 
complished hostess. At the same house 
too, I’ once heard him mention Johnson 
and his criticism with a warmth that I 
did not expect from the meek and gen- 
tle Hanway. ‘ The man,” said he, 
‘‘abuses my work upon tea; and he 
sits in this manner, mimicking the 
shaking of the Doctor's hands and head, 
“‘and then be wonders what I can 
mean by writing against so wholesome 
a beverage ; while, ashe is unable to 
keep a nerve of him still, he is all the 
while slopping half of it upon his breech- 
es knees.” When I told thjg anecdote 
to Dr. Percy, he was m iverted, 
and observed, “ Aye, aye; and yet, in 
ae of all bis tea-bibbing, the gigantic 

obnson could have seized with both 
hands upon the puny Hanway, aad 
discerped him.” 

Before | close my account of the 
Sidney dinner, let me observe, that 
theugh my friend could not recollect 
any of the Doctor’s bon-mots at that 
time, yet the enquiry brought to his 
mind a former one of our hterery hero, 
so well authenticated and perhaps so 
little known, that though it has no re- 
ference to our present story, I shall 
teke this oportunity of recording it. 
From the year 1768 to 1771, my 
friend was chaplain to his Majesty's 
Minister, at the court of Denmark, Sir 
R. Guoning, and tutor to his children, 
One of the latter, a very accomplished 
young lady, became in process of time 
the Hon. Mrs. Digby, who related to 
her former tutor the following anecdote. 
This lady was present at the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Johnson at one of the late 
Mrs. Montague’s literary parties, when 
Mrs. Digby herself, with several still 
younger ladies, almost immediately 
surrounded our Colossus of literature 
(an odd figure sure enough) with more 
wonder than politeness, and while con- 
templating him, as if he had been some 
monster from the deserts of Africa, 
Johnson said to them—“ Ladies, I am 
tame ; you may stroke me.”—“ A hap- 
pier, or more deserved reproof,” Mrs, 
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Digby said, “ could not have been 


given !” 

1 now hasten to redeem my pledge 
by describing the first meeting of our 
two great luminaries, Johnson and Far- 
mer. On Monday morning I met the 
former at Sidney with the view of con- 
ducting bim to the latter at Emmanuel. 
As the Doctor was a stranger at Cam- 
bridge, we took a circuitous rout to 
give him a cursory glimpse of some of 
the colleges. We passsed through Tri- 
nity, which be admired io course, and 
then said tome, “ And what is this 
next 27”— Trinity Hall."—* I like 
that college." —“ Why so, Doctor 2?” 
—“ Because I like the science that 
they study there.” Hence be walked, 
or rathetperhaps, rolled or waddled, 
ina mavoer not much unlike Pope's 
idea of 

-a dab chick waddling through the copee, 
either by or through Clare Hall, King’s 
College, Catherine Hail, Queen's, Pem- 
broke, and Peterbouse, to the place of 
our destination. 

The long-wished-for interview of 
these unknown friends was uncommon- 
Jy joyous on both sides. After the 
galutationg, said Johnson—“ Mr. Far- 
mer, 1 understand you have a large 
collection of very rare and curious 
books.” Farmer....“ Why yes, sir, to 
be sure I have plenty of all such read- 
ing as was never read.” Johnson. 
* Will you favour me with a specimen, 
sir?” Farmer, considering for a mo- 
ment, reached down * Markham’s 
Booke of Armorie,” and turning toa 
particular page, presented it to the 
Doctor, who, with rolling head, atten- 
tively perused it. ‘The passage having 
been previously pointed out to myself, 
Tam luckily enabled to lay it before 
the reader, because I find it quoted, 
totidem verbis, as a great curiosity, 
which it certainly is, at line 101 of the 
first part of * The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture.” The words in question are said 
to be the conclusion of the first chapter 
of “ Markham’s Booke,” entitled, 
‘“‘ The difference between Churles and 
Gentlemen,” and is as follows :-— 
“From the offspring of gentlemanly 
Japhet came Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
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and the Prophets, &c. &e.—aaod also 
the king of the right line of Mary. of 
whom that only absolute gentleman 
Jesus, Gentleman by bis mother Mary, 
Princesse of Coat Armorie,” ke. To- 
wards the conclusion of which unac- 
countable and alinost ineredible feliy, 
the Doctor's features began most forci- 
bly to remind me of Homer's pemdcese 
BacPugsies weeawats; and if you can con- 
ceive a cast of countenance expressive at 
oace of both pleasantry aad horrur, that 
was the one which our sage assumed 
when he exclaimed—* Now I am 
shocked, sir—Now I am shocked ["— 
which was only answered by Farmer 
with bis usual ha! ha! ha! tor evea 
blasphemy, where itis unintentional, 
may be so thoroughly ndiculous as 
merely to excite the laugh of pity ! 

What I have next to relute occurred 
during the visit, but at what period of 
itistncertain, Ifthe great man lett us 
on Tuesday morning, then it must have 
been on Sunday alternoon, which will 
prove that | was of the Sidney-party, 
and went with the rest, conducted by 
Mr, Leicester, into Trinity library. 
On our first eotering, Johnson took up, 
on the right-hand side, not far from the 
door,a folio,which proved to be the Po- 
lybistor of Morhof, a German genias 
of great celebrity in the 17th ceotuiry. 
On opening this he exclaimed—“ Here 
is the book upon which all my fame was 
orginally founded : when I had read 
this book I could teach my tutors !"— 
“And now that you have acquired 
such fame, Doctor,” said Mr. Leicester, 
“you must feel exquisite delight in vour 
owomind.” Jobnson...“ Why, noa, sir, 
noa, I bave no such feeling on that ac- 
count,as you have attributed to me, sir.” 
Whether the sincerity of Johnson's de- 
elaration be allowed or not, the aneo- 
dote may perhaps supply a useful hint 
to future aspiring geniuses,ambitious of 
emulating so great a man. 

Monday evening there was assem- 
bled at the chambers of Mr. Leicester, 
in Nevell’s Court, Trinity College, the 
very same company as before—viz. 
Mr. L. the entertainer, Mr. Beaucterk, 
Drs. Johnson and Lort, my friend, and 
myself, with the addition only of Far- 
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mer, on whose account principally the 
journey was undertaken. 

During our conviviality nothing oc- 
curred that was at all like an indignant 
contradiction, though the Doctor was 
himsel! sometimes purposely contra- 
dicted tu elicit the sparks of his genius 
by collision. Fhere was, however, no 
lack of noble sentiments; and on any 
subject being started, he would instant- 
ly give a sort of treatise upon it in min- 
lature, Long before 12 o’clock our 
bero began to be very great ; for on 
bis entering the room, having a pain in 
his face he bent it down to the fire, 
archly observing, with a smile, “ This 
Minority cheek of mine is warring 
against the general constitution.”— 
“Nay, Doctor,” said Beauclerk, who 
well knew how to manage him, “ you 
musn’t talk against the minonty, for 
they tell you, you know, that they are 
your friends, and wish to support your 
liberties, and save you from oppression.” 
Johnson....¢ Why yes, sir, just as wise- 
ly, anid just as necessarily as if they 
were to build up the interstices of the 
cloisters At the bottom of this court, for 
fear the library should fall upon our 
heads, sir.” 

Kit Smart happening to be mention- 
ed, and that he had broken out of a 
house of confinement: “ He was a fool 
for that,” said Beauclerk ; * for within 
two days they meant to have ‘released 
him.” Johnson... Whenever poor Kit 
could make his escape, sir, it would al- 
ways have been within two days of his 
intended liberation.” He then proceed - 
ed to speak highly of the parts and 
scholarship of poor Kit; and to our 
great surprise, recited a number of lines 
out of one of Smart's Latin Friposes ; 
and added, * Kit Smart wus mad, sir.” 
Beauclerk...4@ What do you mean by 
mad, Doctor 2”) Johuson...« Why, sir, 

he could not walk the streets without 
the boys running after him.” Soon after 
this, on Jobnson’s leaving the room, 
Beauclerk said to us—** What he says 
of Smart is true of himsell;” which 
well agrees with my observations dur- 
ing the walk I took with him that very 
morning,  Beauclerk also took the 
sume op portunity to tell us of that most 
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astonishing, and scarcely credible effort 
of genius, his writing Rasselas in two 
days anda night, and then traveiling 
down with the price to support his sick 
mother! But Boswell says this was 
done after her decease, to pay her debty, 
and funeral expenses. In either case, 
what parts !—what piety ! 

On the Doctor’s return, Beauclerk 
said tohim, ‘ Doctor, why do you 
keep that blind woman in your house?” 
Johnson...“6 Why, sir, she was a friend 
te my poor wife, and was in the house 
with lier when she died.. Aad so, sir, 
aa I could not find in my heart to de- 
sire her to quit my house, poor thing ! 
she has remained in it ever since, sir.” 
It appears, however, that the friendship 
and conversation of the intelligent An- 
na Williams, proved in general highly 
gratifying to him, and he feelingly la- 
mented her loss, in 1783. 


‘ A question was then asked him re-. 


specting Sterne. Johbnson....“In a 
company where I lately was, Tristram 
Shandy introduced himself ; and Tris- 
tram Shandy had scarcely sat down, 
when he informed us that he had beea 
writing a Dedication to Lord Spencer : 


and sponte sua he pulled it out of his 


pocket; and sponte sua, for nobody de- 
sired him, he hegan to read it ; and be- 
fore he had read half a dozen lines, 
sponte mea, sir, f told him it was aot 
English, sir.” This trifle is prefixed 
to vol. v. and may he fairly said to 
jostify the censure of the critic, even 
supposing it contained no other error 
previously to the giving of the above 
broad hint. It will scarcely be regard- 
ed as a forced digression, if I here re- 
late what Farmer observed to me a 
year or two betore this period, respect- 
ing the ill-judging Sterne. “ My good 
friend,” said he one day in the parlour 
at Emmanuel, ‘“* you young men scem 
very fond of this Tristram Shandy ; 
bnt mark my words, and remember 
what I suy to you; however much it 
may be talked about at present, yet, 
depend upon it, in the conrse of twenty 
years, should any one wish to refer to 
the book in question, he will be obhized 
to go to an antiquary to inquire for 11.” 
This has proved truly prophetic ; and 
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it affords a strong confirmation of. that 
poetical adage, generally,though falsely, 
attributed to Pope, while it belongs to 
Lord Roscommon, viz. :— 

That want of deceacy is want of sense. 

In the height of our convivial 
hilarity, our great man exclaimed— 
* Come, now, I'll give you a test ; now 
I'll try who is a true antiquary amongst 
you. Has any one of this company 
ever met with the History of Glorianus 
and Gloriana 2?” Farmer, drawing the 
pipe out of bis, mouth, followed by a 
cloud of smoke, inatantly said—‘ I’ve 
got the book.” —‘* Gi’ me your hand, 
gi’ me your hand,” said Johnson ; “you 
are the man after my own heart.” And 
the shaking of two such hands, with 
two such happy faces attached to them, 
could bardly, 1 think, be matched in 
the whole annals of literature ! 

Our philosopher’s exhibition of Mrs. 
Macaulay’s political principles and con- 
duct was a rich classical treat, of which 
I much regret that 1 can present to my 
readers nothing more than the conclud- 
ing circumstaoce,—with which it now 
appears to be high time that this narra- 
tive also should be brought to a conclu~- 
sion. 

After much of the Doctor’s sportive- 
ness and play of wit," at th. lady’s ex- 
pense, Beauclerk called out—* Come, 
come, Doctor, take care what you say, 
and don’t be too saucy about Mrs. 
Macaulay ; for if youdo, I shall find 
means of setting her upon you as soen 
as we returo, and she will comb your 
wig for you pretty handsomely.” Joba- 
. gon... Well, sir, and pray by what 
means do you- propose to achieve this 
notable exploit of yours, Mr. Beau- 
clerk 2?” Beauclerk...“*Ob! Ill soon 
tell you that, Doctor. You can’t deny 
that it’s now a full fortnight since Mrs, 
M. made you a present of her history ; 
and to my certain knowledge it still re- 
mains in your study without one of the 
leaves being cut open ; which is such a 
contempt of the lady’s genius and abil- 
ities, that, should I acquaint her with 
it, as perhaps I shall, I wouldn’t be in 
your place, Doctor, for a good deal, I 
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assure you.” Johnson, sub-laughing 
all the while at this threat...“ Why. m 
the first place, sir, I am so far trom 
denying your allegations, that I freely 
confess, before this company, that th-y 
are perfectly true and correct. The 
work of Mrs. Macaulay is iadeed ia 
the situation that you have described. 
But in the second place, sir, I may safe- 
ly, I believe, dely all your oratoncal 
powers so far to work upon that lady's 


‘vanity asto induce her to believe it 


possible, that I could have suffered ber 
writings to lie by meso long, without 
once gratifying myself by a perusal of 
them. However, pray try, Mr. Beea- 
clerk : I beg you will try, sir, as sooa 
as you think proper; and then we shall 
see whether you will soonest bring the 
lady about my ears, or about your owa, 
sit.” 

Such was the rapid appearance aod 
disappearance,the very transient visit of 
this great man, toan University saper- 
eminently famous in itself for the pro- 
duction of great men, It wasa visi, 
however, of which he spoke afterwards 
in town, to the writer of this @ccount, 
with very pleasing resollections— 
Though be must have been well kaows 
to many of the heads and doctors at 
this seat of learning, yet he seemed ste- 
dious to preserve a strict incognito ; bis 
only aim being an introduction to hs 
favourite’ scholar—his brother petriot, 
and antiquary, who was then Mr. bat 
afterwards Dr. Farmer, and master 
of his college, and who finally declined 
episcopacy. Merit like Jobnsoa's 
seeks not publicity ; it follows not fame, 
but leaves fame to follow it. Had he 
visited Cambridge at the commence 
ment, or on some public occasion, he 

ould doubtless have met with the 
onours due to the bright luminary of 
a sister University ; and yet, even these 
honours, however genuine and desira- 
ble, the modesty of conscious excetlence 
seems rather to have prompted him to 


avoid. 
B. N. Turngs. 
Denton, Lincolnshire, 
Oct. 17, 1818. 
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PART V. 

HEN happioess has not been 

| preceded by pain itis the less 
agreeable, for the value of all things is 
doubled by contrast. A rich man who 
bas never been poor, knows not the 
worth of money ; and successful love, 
that has not met with difficulues, does 

. bot afford supreme felicity. 

O handsome Amurat,evhat tgars and 
sighs bas the sentiment that occupies 
your soul caused you! You are not 
_ yet, however, at the ead of your career ; 
and are galiopping over hill and dale 
with the squire Sabaoth, as was former- 
ly done: by the knight of La Mancha 
With the faithful Sancho, 

Sabaoth, dressed up in the long doc- 
taral gown, intended for the father of 
_ Ernestine, at that time a physician, was 
I taken for a magician all along the 
toads ; children, at his sight, hid them- 
selyes on the brensts of their ourses, 
young gir's ran away, old people crass 
ed themselves, while the younger ones 
laughed enough ¢t6 split their sides, 
The handsome Amurat, dressed in a 
gown af sky-blue, inspired other senti- 
~ Meats. He was thought to be a damsel 
~ , Of high rank. if not a princess, s0 bril- 
~ . Saat were his charms, his manners so in+ 
teresting. The villagers shouted out 
&$ they passed, ‘* begone, hasten from 
hence, thou ill-looking spectre, thou 
* wicked monster, whom that beautiful 
lady bas chosen fer her companion, to 
Ingrease the brightness of her charms 
by the contrast of thy ugliness !” While 
* they addressed Amurat, “ Return, re- 
turn, fair fugitive, and do not deprive 
‘*  @ur country of 80 much beauty.” The 
two Moors, thus disguised, arrived at 
‘6 Madrid, and thence advanced into Ar- 
»?  Fagon, where they gained some intima- 
* = Mon of a wandering family having pass- 

ed through those parts. “ It must be 
a them,” said Amurat; ‘let us spur on, 
friend Sabaoth, we shall surely overtake 
them.” “Tam inno such hurry as 
you are,” replied Sabaoth, “‘ what care 
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I for this vagabond family? Sir 
Anurat, may Mahommed protect you, 
but fur my part, | shall return to Gren- 
ada.” “That you cea no longer do,” 
answered Amurat 3 “have you forgot- 
ten, that should the Castillians lay hold 
of you, you are of the set they burn on 
a slow fire? Come with me iote 
France, there is no Juquisition io ‘that 
country. We sball recover my Ernes- 
tine, and you will find means to live 
there, as well as any where else. Your 
profession is not so exalted, but that 
you may gain by it as much in France 
as you did in Grenade; besides, that 
place must assuredly be in thee nds of 
the Spamerds, and what you 
now do there? Come with me, I say, 
my Ernestine is a Breochwoman, and 
we shall surely find her. You are old, 
Tam young, and I wiil work tor Ernes- 
tine and: for you; our Andalusiag 
mares will carry us over the worid ; 
come along.” S»baoth complied, and 
was not the first instance of wisdom 
being led by folly. Folly! is there 
any tolly that deserves so much icdul- 
gence as that of love? it excites energy 
io the coldest hearts, and attacks the 
most indifferent. The sighs of Subsoth 
were almost in unison with those of 
Amurat, and on seeing the gambols of 
the shepherdesses in the plains, his 
heart revived, and he regretted that the 
time of his youth had been so much 


employed in stables. But let us not. 


stop our two fugitives ; they arrived at 
Pampeluna, following the road the 
Minstrel had taken ; but there happen- 

d- so gtrange an adventure to Amurat 
at Paropeluna, we cannot pass it over. 
A youth of Navarre, struck witb the 
beauty, and deceived by the dress of 
Asourat, took it into his head to make 
love to him while he was alone in the 
room, and Sabaoth occupied with the 
care of his horses. ‘The discourteous 
-kpight fastened the door. and was about 
to attempt violence ou him : the brave 
Moor smiled at first at his mistake, end 
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without deceiving the Navarrois, began 
to defend himself; but the other, firm- 
ly persuaded that it was a woman, flat- 
tered himself with an easy conquest. 
The blows, however, which he received 
from Amurat, made him comprehend 
that it would not be so easy as he had 
imagined He had not thought that a 
woman conld have had so much courage 
and strength. He was knocked down 
repeatedly, and Amurat was kicking 
bim out of the room when Sabaoth en- 
tered in amazement. 

Our two adventurers arrived in 
France, questioniug all travellers, and 

ssing through various provinces. 

hey bad lost the thread of their in- 
quires and were in despair. From 

ampeluna to Vaucelles is a long way ; 
how to succeed in so difficult an un- 
dertakigg ! 

8a wept in the most touching 
and most Jaughable manner. The two 
poor Andalusian mares were knocked 
up—our Pilgrims, bowever, kept mov- 
ing ; not that they had any longer a 
hope of success, but they were less 
tired when traveliingthan when quiet. 
They had gained the banks of the 
Loire ; but neither at Augers, Tours, 
or at Orleans, could they learn any in- 
telligence of the Piper or of his charm- 
ing daughter. At Paris they were still 
more unlucky, for they might have 
found here a thousand Arabians for 
one player on the pipes. There were 
numberless girls, but no Ernestine. 
God of Love, what a difference between 
them !! 

Our Pilgrims left Paris, and took the 
road to Flanders. Oh Flanders! we 
must now return to the sorrowing Ey- 
nestine. The poor girl deserved pity 
—she had no longer those tints of roses 
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medans as they were, to go from cona- 
vent to convent begging hospitality. 
One evening they knocked at the 

“of the monastery of Vaucelles. The 
Minstrel was at that moment relating 
some of his minor adventures, which be 
had omitted in the history of his hie, 
and they were all sitting round the fire. 
The wind whistled so loud, some said 
they heard mournful cries, which pro- 
bably were nothing but the breeze ; bat 
the Minstrel swore that it was an appe- 
rition ; be was perfectly convinced there 
were such, for he bad seen one at To- 
ledo with his tavo eyes. “One night,” 
said he, “soon after I had come to 
Toledo, as I was sleeping in my bed 
beside my chaste companion, I heard 
my water-pot tumble down, winck 
made me start up io my sleep, and, by 
the glimmering light of my smal lamp, 
I noticed a man in his shirt descend 
from my window. He seemed to re- 
semble a good deal the officer of the 
holy brotherhood ; but it certainly was 
an optical illusion which deceived wy 
sight, and made me mistake a living for 
adead man. I jumped out of my bed, 
and ran into the kitchen, where I passed 
the remainder of the night in the utmost 
fear, and without closing an eye.” 

He was at this part of the story, 
when they heard a loud knocking at the 
gate. The Minstrel trembled more 
than when in his bed he saw the appa- 
nition ; but they laughed at hts alerm, 
and made him go and see who was at 
the gate. “ Whoisthere?” ‘ Opea 
to two poor travellers.” The gate is 
opened, and the first person who pre- 
sented himself to his view was Sabaoth. 
He thought he was the Devil, and trem- 
bled more in all his limbs than former- 
ly ia the stable at Grenada, when this 


and lilies, whose brilliancy could not® flower of grooms laid the thong on hss 


formerly have been seert with impunity, 
end she was become so thin and pale, 
that Amurat, the enamoured Amurat 
himself, would hardly have known ber. 
Unfortunate Amurat ! as he travelled, 
his embarrassments increased : for, in- 
dependent of the pains of love, which 
he equally suffered with Ernestine, his 
pi aod that of Sabaoth, were ex- 

austed, They were forced, Mahom- 


jonocent sheulders. Sabaoth aleo knew 
again him whom be had taught to phy- 
sic horses, and who had doctored « 
Zegris, but did not feel much sausfac- 
tion at it, for he was afraid that now, as 
the Minstrel wes on bis own dunghiil, 
he might fee] himself inclined to repay 
him all the kindness be had received at 
Grenada. 

The Minstrel did not recollect Ama- 


* and arrived in Fraace. 
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rat, so much had his dress disguised 
him. He conducted him to the ladies’ 
@ partment, where Ernestine came to re- 
ceive him, and having placed the pre- 
tended damsel in proper hands, he re- 
tearned to the hail of the strangers, where 
Ihe was accustomed to do the hoaours 
of the monastery to visitors in the ab- 
sence of the steward. 

‘*« Sir Sabaoth, by what adventure 
are you reduced to ask hospitality in a 
Christian monastery,you who laid down 
the laws and gave such rude blows in 
those superb stables of Grenada !” 
<¢ Alas,” replied Sabaoth, ‘‘ [ may also 
ask you by what chain of events a 
Minstrel turned stable-boy, and after- 
wards Esculapius in the kingdom of 
Murcia, can have fallen from such high 
state, as to be reduced in the Low 
Countries to act the part of porter to a 
set of Monks? But I see now my 
own fate, thatthe powerful Master of 
our destinies, after having scattered us 
over this lower earth, amuses himself 
sometimes in making us from millers 
turo Bishops : It bas happened to the 
gallant Zegris, formerly our common 
master. ‘This great man, appointed 
General of Grenada, was conquered, 
Sir Minstrel, by the too fortunate Cas- 
tillians, and his army completely defeat- 
ed. I was holding in readiness, behind 
the baggage, these same Andalusian 
mares whom [ have seen you curricomb 
and purge with so much intelligence. 
Vain precaution !—the conqueror ad- 
vanced, dispersed us, and cut off all 
pessage to Grenada. Finding it im- 
possible to return thither, and fearing 
the holy office, should I be taken by 
the Spaniards, I disguised myself, and 
‘wrapping myself up in this robe, which 
was then handsome, I traversed Spain, 
But, in the 


| mean time, before I relate to you all 


my disasters, could you not order mea 
little something to eat.” 
The Minstrel, who had no more gall 


t than a dove, forgetting all that he had 


formerly suffered from the redoubtable 


_ Sabaoth, flew to the kitchen, and brings 


him the remains of an old pastry, and 
a flegon of champaiga wine, which the’ 
faithless Mussulman finds a thousand 
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times better than all the sour sherbet of 
Grenada. 

Love, thou cruel and delightful god, 
thou recallest me to thee, aud to quit 
the hall of the strangers to attend to 
what is passing in the ladies’ apartment. 
Precisely at tbe moment the Minstrel 
presented the handsome Amurat to Er- 
nestine, this poor unfortunate was 
weeping over his fate, which was her 
usual occupation when alone—in com- 
pany she contented herself with think- 
ing of him and sighing. ‘ Alas,” said 
she, “ he is now without doubt no long- 
er among the living—the holy office 
never quits its prey. He is dead—the 
beloved of my heart, my eternal tor- 
ment, and yet my delight.” As she 
was thus talking to herself, a young 
lady, dirtily dressedj entered the apart- 
ment ; she wore a veil that covered her 
face, and a gown that no one would 
ever have guessed to have been sky- 
blue, or a robe in whicb love would 
ever have dressed out an admirer. This 
awkward lady advanced, with an em- 
barrassed and melancholy air, and with 
trembling steps, but without taking her 
eyes off the ground, towards Ernestine, 
who conducted ber tothe chamber she 
was to sleep in, also without looking at 
her. 

Ye bliad admirers of a blind god,— 

neither of you know the other. Er- 
nestine sighs—this sigh is mechanically 
repeated by Amurat—he seats himself 
—thanks her, with uplifted hands, with- 
out looking at her—-Ernestine says, 
‘“* Madam, can I be of any service to 
you? Would you wish for any sup- 
per?” At the sound of this voice, 
which vibrated at the bottom of his 
heart, Amurat cries out, * Ernestine, 
Ernesting ! it must be thee whom I 
have heard, and whom I have now 
found again.” He throws himself at 
her feet, while she casts herself into his 
arms. 

The Minstrel’s wife, now become 
cook to the visitors, on coming to re- 
ceive orders from the strange lady, sur- 
prises her daughter in the midst of these 
inexpressible embraces.—** Motler !” 
exclaims Ernestine, * it is the faithful 
Amurat, who has been seeking me all 
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the world over.” The reader may re- 
member that this dane bad favoured 
their loves with all her power, and” to 
accomplish their marriage bad not scru- 
pie torob her buaband. She had 

veo io despait of Amurat’s life, from 
the moment she saw hin carried off by 
her ancient lover, the officer of the holy 
Inquisiion—She had witnessed the de- 
chosog health of ber daugtiter—it may 
be guessed, therefore, how happy the- 
sight of the handsome Moor made her. 
But how could they make the Minstrel 
hear reason ? be was generally one of 
the best natured men in the world, 
but the most intractable in matters of 
religion. His wife thought of a method 
that would ensure success: it was to 
gain over the Lord Abbot, who cer- 
tainly ought to koow better than any 
bagyiner, whether a Christian could 
con ‘atiously espouse a sectary of 
Mahommed. 

The Lord Abbot was not only free 
from bigotry, but very well informed. 
He quoted numberiesa examples ofsuch 
marriages legally contracted, from the 
times of Mahommed to the present 
Moment. He named several kings of 
Portugal and Spain, who had married 
the daughters of Moorish princes, and 
even emperors of Cunstantinople, 
who had formed similar counexions, 
without the Patriarchs havmmg had any 
thing to say against them. 

After such authorities, nothing re- 
@aioed but to tell the Minstrel what 
was passing; but this good Minstrel 
was at the moment in an excess of rage, 
aod had almost throttled poor Sabaoth, 
who, while they were drinking together, 
had told him that the pretended girlp 
who had accompanied him to the mo- 
pastery, was a boy, and neither more 
nor less than Amurat. At the name 
of Amurat, the Minstrel bristled up 
hike a game-cock, flung Sabaoth’s tur- 
ban into the fire, and was tearing away 
his gray beard by handfuls; * Race 
detested,of Cain or of Beelzebub,” baw- 
ed out the Minstrel ; ** was it for such 
circumcised doys to pretend to marry 
my daughter?” They had the utmost 
difficulty to disengage the unfortunate 
Sabaoth from the hands of this mad- 
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man; but no sooner did the Lord Ab- 
bot appear, than the sight of his pecto- 
ral cross calmed the rage of the respect- 
ful serpent. The Abbot told him he 
was a fool.—‘* Most reverend father,” 
replied the Minstrel; “* my wife bas told 
me so these many yeers.” ‘“ Your 
wife is in the right,” soswered the bead 
of the monastery ; she is desirous to 
conclude a marriage wiich you ought 
to bave had done in Murcia, and had 
you then consented, you would have 
spared yourself a great deal of trouble. 
Unnatural father | would you see your 
daughter peri-;,; before your eyes 2 come 
ferward Ernestine, it is 1 that will per- 
form this marrage; give me your 
hand, my pretty, and let this faithiul 
Moor receive it; I will that be remaia 
in the convent until my nephew sets out 
for Frizeland, whither he shall accom- 
pany him. He has travelled over many 
parts of the world, and bas been unfor- 
tunate, two sufficient qualifications to 
guide the youth of my nephew ; be 
shall be his esquire, and I will take 
charge of bis fortune. 1 shall instruct 
bim io the principles of our holy reli- 
gion, and if he embraces it, | preteod 
that it shall be by persuasion alone, and 
of his own free will.” 

The Cambresian was enchanted with 
the idea of his uncle; he embraced 
Amurat, who cast himself at the Ab- 
bot’s feet, and said, “ Reverend father, 
I will follow no other religion but 
yours and Ernestine’s—TI was the most 
wretched of mankind—you have made 
me the most happy”—on his respect- 
fully approaching the Miastrel, he ex- 
claimed, * Ah: with all my besrt, now 
thou art a Christian, and my Lord Ab- 
bot will bave itso.” He then kissed 
the hands of his mother-in-law, but tbe 

reseoce of the Abbot could not prereat 
him from throwing himself with trans 
port into the arms of Ernestine. 

All present were much affected, when 
Sabaoth, of whom no one had thought 
in these arrangements, said sorrowfully, 
“ And what is tq hecome of me then 1” 
On turning their eyes on him, the sight 
of his bald head, his beard, that bad 
been so inhumanly torn by the terrible 
Minstrel, and his dress eli in tatters, to- 
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grther with his strange countenance, 
forined such a spectacle, that even at 
this melting moment, it was impossible 
to check a laugh. Even Ernestine her- 
sell smiied tor the first time, since ber 
separation from Aimurat — precious 
smile—it was a prelude to the happi- 
Ness she was about to enjoy. The 
Lord Abbot thrice opened bis mouth 
to address Sabaoth, and thrice burst out 
Intu laughter—he recovered bimgelf, 
however, but it was not without diffi- 
culty, to say, **Sir Sabaoth, after the 
britliant situation you lately occupied 
under a Zegris, it may perhaps be in- 
decorous in me to offer you thegless 
honourable employment of tuking care 
of the mule, the ass, and two cart- 
horses of the convent, together with 
my hackney—but it is all [ can offer 
you, and the only employment that is 
OW vacant.” 

“* My reverend father,” replied the 
eld Moor, * beasts for beasts, it is all 
one to me: and I shall like as well to 
curry asses and mu'es as Andalusian 
mares, My misery and troubles have 
cured me of ambition; J therefore ac- 
cept your offer, and will be the head of 
your stud, whatever it may consist of.” 

‘he marriage-day of Amurat and 
Ernestine was fixeu, it was a holy day 
for all the va-sals of the monastery of 
Vaucelles ; and Amurat, on becoming 
a husband, did not cease being a lover. 
Ernestine recovered her good looks, 
and the gayety of her age. She had 
ouly one chagrin, when her hushand 
departed witb the young Cambresian, 
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of whom we have said so mach in the 
course of this ‘true history ; but this 
chagria was not of any duration, for 
the warin Finland was neither peri- 
lous nor long. 

The Minstrel gayly grew old under 
the shade of his serpent—the others 
began to taste happiness, but for him, 
he had always been bappy. Feeling, 
however, an increase of happiness at 
the comfortable arrangements, he ad- 
dressed bis chaste companion in a dig- 
ified maoner, which be knew how oc- 
casionally to put on. “I have been 
every thing that it bas pleased you to 
make me—lI have been cuckolded and 
beaten, and yet, my dear, Lam happy.” 
—His wife continued to cook, in her 
best manner, for all the ladies who 
sought hospitality ; and Ernestine had - 
the attention to keep the apartments 
very clean, and the beds well made. 
The young boys now became as big as 
father and mother ; passed one of them 
for the best chimer, and the otner for 
the best raker of walks in all the coua- 
try ot Cambresis. 

The Lord Abbot felicitated himself 
on having attached so many worthy 
people to bis monastery. There: were 
none, not evea Sabaoth, who did not 
feel pride in their employment, and he 
was quoted as the first of all grooms in 
that neighbourhood. The Abbot see- 
ing them all so contented by his means, 
was happy himself from having been 
the cause—but we may search now, 
alas, in vain, for such worthiness im 
monasteries or elsewhere. 


From the Literarv Gazette. 


WINDOWS IN MEN’S BREASTS. 


Mr. Editor, 

HE idea, though oot new, of the 

effect of a little window in front 
of the buman breast, was lately started 
in one of our public journals, The no- 
tion so pleased me, that it was continu- 
ally running in my miad ; I thought of 
nothing but Richerand and Hervey 
reading the heart ofalivingman. How 
bappy should we have been, thought I, 
bad pature, more skilful than our sur- 


geons and anatomists, made such a 
wiodow before every heart? Ridicu- 
lous idea! for if the heart could be 
seen like the face, it would soon become 
deceitful and hypocritical, aod we 
should gain nothing after all. Be that 
as it may, I could think on nothing 
else, and the consequence was, that the 
other night J had adream on the sub- 
ject, which, with your permission, J 
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will relate, I presume you have no ob- 
jection to insert a Dream in your paper, 
for many large volumes contaio nothing 
else; and I am sure itis no uousual 
thing to find a dream in a periodic 
journal. My dream was as follows :— 

I thought I had become prime min- 
ister of a great and powerful kingdom. 
I gave a grand entertainment. ‘The 


party was numerous, and every one | 


present had, without kaowing it, the 
little window above mentioned ia front 
of his breast. 

I first observed two learned mea, 
who were, to all appearance, on very 
good terms with each other, for they 
were insepilable during the whole 
evening. One was on the eve of pub- 
lishing a new work. I complimented 
him on his production, and promised 
to speak favourably of it to the king. 
At that moment I observed a gentle 
swelling of bis heart. The thing was 

ectly natural, and it was only what 
expected ; but I was not a little aston- 
ished to observe a kind of contracting 
motion in the heart of the other. His 
breathing was suspended, and I may al- 
most say that he appeared to be stifled 
by the success of his friend. 

Near me stood a man on whom I had 
conferred the greatest obligations, who 
hoped that I would reader him still fur- 


_ ther acts of service, and who -was con- 


tinually talking to me of his gratitude. 
Now gratitude is the memory of the 
heart, and, like the mental memory,may 
be expected to leave some traces on the 
organ which it affects. So at least phi- 
losophers explain the matter, Though 
far from suspecting the sentiments of my 
friend, J was pleased with this opportu- 
nity of ascertaining that my obligations 
had not been bestowed on one who was 
unworthy of them. I looked at hia 
heart; but what was my astonishment 
to find it was as smooth as polished 


marble,—my favours had made not the- 


slightest impression on it. 

A gentleman entered with his wife ; 
their hearts were perfectly tranquil. A 
young olticer appeared. ‘The heart of 
one of the couple became agitated. It 
was not the hushand’s, 

At this moment a foreign Ambassa- 
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dor was announced. E:xcellent! thought 
I, I shall now have the key to all the 
cabinets in Europe. But bow was I 
disappointed ! It was the most impene- 
trable beart that can be imagined—an 
absolute labyrinth. I beheld nothing 
but folds above folds—a mass of in- 
trigues and subterfuges. I turned, and 
seis another heart, which I boped 

should be able to comprehend with 
less difficulty. It was light and alip- 
pery, and contioually in motiea. I[ 
was curious to know whether it had ev- 
er received a wound ; it had received a 
thousand—but they were all so slight 
that gcarcely a scar was visible. They 
appeared merely like the pricks of a pin. 
Several gay gentiemen,. however, Gat- 
tered themselves that they had riveted 
this heart, but they were deceived. 
Cupid was out of humour witb it, aad 
resolved to be revenged. One of bis 
arrows yet remained untried. It was 
a golden one, and golden arrows sel- 


.dom miss their aim. The heart of the 


fair lady was pierced through and 
through. 

In one corner of the drawing-room 
sat a philosopher, who was far from be- 
ing displeased at the notice be attractad. 
Philanthropy (formerly we should have 
called it humanity) was his whim. He 
thought of nothing but charitable insti- 
tutions, Lancasterian schools, and 
soup establishments for the poor. A 
good action in which he did not par- 
cipitate gave him pain. I looked 
through the little window: his heart 
was distended to the utmost, but like a 
balloon, it was filled only with air. 

I detest hypocrites in morality, and 
coxcombe in virtue ; but cold and in- 
sensible hearts please me as little. I 
had now one of the latter class before 
me. It was as smooth and as hard as 
stone ; and had never been moved by 
any generous sentiment. It was not 
the heart of a Jew of the Hebrew race 
(for they are no worse than other peo- 
ple, aad do not deserve the insults that 
are directed ageinst them,) but ofa 
Christiaa Jew, a money-lender and 
contractor. 

It may naturally be supposed that in 
so brilliant a party, some distinguished 
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literary characters were present. There 
was one author, with whose sentimen- 
tal verses the company were delighted. 
He was an elegiac poet. I promised 
myself much gratification in observing 
of what elements his impassioned, deli- 
cate, and tender heart, was composed. 
But I could discover nothing remarkg- 
ble. Indeed it cost me some trouble 
tofind out whether or not he really 
had a heart. : 

I turned to another, who was not a 
writer of poetry, but who took upon 
himself to judge of the productions of 
others, He was a philologist and cri- 
tic by profession. i observed on his 
heart only a few livid spots, hke those 
which are produced by envy ; and some 
drops of gall were emitted on every 
motion of the organ. 

But thongh I was unfortunate enough 
to meet with so many black and impure 
hearts, it must be acknowledged that 
there were among the company some 
of a very opposite stamp. ° 

One person in particular deeply ex- 
eited my interest, and whose heart I 
was for some time afraid to look at,lest it 
should not prove as amiable as I wish- 
ed. She wasa young lady about 17 
years of age, beautiful as an angel, 
and as modest as she was beautiful. 
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She had not yetuttered a word. What 


was my joy and astonishment! Her 
heart was the purest and most candid 
of any one present. It scarcely ap- 
peared to throb, yet it was evident, that 
when the young lady opened ber mouth, 
it would fly to her lips, I watched the 
motion of her eyes, and they at length 
met mine. I was young, for we are 
alwys young in our dreams. She 
blushed, and at that moment an arrow, 
darting from I know not whence, 
struck her heart, and inflicted a deep 
wound. It was the first she had ever 
received. The blood which flowed 
from it was like that of the. Goddeas 
wounded by Diomede. Meished to 
examine what was passing in my own 
heart, for I thought I felt the counter- 
stroke of the dart which had pierced 
hers. I looked in vain through the 
little window in my own breast—the 
glass was obscure and tarnished—a thick 
mist seemed to be before it. Thus ne 
mortal can read his own heart ! 
Nemone in sese possit descendere] nemo ! 
: : Perseus. 

This reflection vexed me: I became 
irritated: IT awoke, and had the morti- 
fication to find that with my dream had 
vanished the sweetest illusion of my 
whole life !— Frum a Flemish Journal. 


ee ee 
_ PHILLIPS’S SPEECH.* 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1818. 


rps is by far the best of all Orator 
Phillips's orations, and perhaps the 
chief cause of its excellence is, that the 
sole subject of itis himself. He keeps 
his eye steadily fixed on thet great 
personage, and the language of self- 
adoration becomes sublime. He speaks 
as if he were looking all the while into 
a mirror,—each new gesticulation cre- 
ates new energies,—his address to 
others thas assumes the impassioned 
character of a soliloquy,—and he is 
haps the only orator who ever wholly 
forgot that he had an audience. 
® Calumny Confated.—Speech, delivered at the 
Dinner, given bya Select and Numerous 
Frieads, for the p of Refuting the Remarks 
of the 1 Wricw, on the Charneter and 
Conduct of ap Eminent Bagrister. Milliken, Dub 


We wish to speak in the most flat- 
tering terms of Orator Phillips, but we 
are aware, that he is a gentleman glut- 
tonous of praise, and. of ostrich-like 
power of digestion. Jt is impossible 
to satisfy such an appetite. He must 
have heaped up measure, and running 
over, or be gets sulky, and will have, 
none of it. He turned up his nose at? 
the frugal and salubrious sepast sd, 
prompt'y spread for him by the Edin-h 

urgh Reviewer, nay, threw it some.5 
what unceremoniously into the face ern 
his entertainer. Can we, therefor of 
expect, that he will accept gracious|j-g 


of from our humble hands, a treat, whicio- 


he contumeliously spurned at, wherrt 
held out by the honourable and learne 
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member of Winchelsea 2? ‘Yet, we are 
not without hopes, that be may be 
prevailed upon to accept our eulogies, 
who do not pretend to be orators our- 
selves, but nere critics of oratory in 
others. He despised, as it was batural 
for him to do, the envious caluimnies 
of Brougham and Jeffrey, those little 
and disappointed men, of whose elo- 
quence, as Mr. Phiilips well observes, 
no one ever heard—low and petty- 
fogging practitioners, who lock up 
with bitter hatred on the “ Young 
Pride of Erin,” from the hopeless abase- 
ment of their obscurity. What have 
such smal fo:k to do with Councellor 
and Orator Phillips? The world, who 
heard of them for the first time, when 
they gave a public opinion of that illus- 
trious young man, has long since for- 

tten them—while, on the contrary, 
Air. Phillips, who bas taken the well- 
known instrument out of the hands of 
fame, and boldly flown with it at his 
mouth across the Irish channel, makes 
a very great noise in the world indeed ! 
and successfully acts the part of his own 
Trumpeter. 

The Speech, from which we shall 
now give our readers a few extracts, 
was delivered under circumstances of 
Poe solemnity. A dinner had 

en given to the Orator in a tavern in 
Dublin, by a hundred select friends, 
“who were desirous of expressing their 
admiration of his talents and respect for 
his character, at the moderate expense 
of balf-a-guinea a bead, including a 
bottle of port-wine. On the cloth be- 
ing withdrawn, the Orator rose, and 
enivred into a vindication of himself 
against the aspersions of the Quarterly 
i view. The grandeur of the occa- 

sion—the magnitude of the cause—the 
pSolkvmnity of the time—the magnificence 
oo the place—the nobility of the audi- 

ence—the genius of the Orator—formed 
atonetber: such an assemblage of glory 
BN, has but rarely before been witnessed 
the: this sublunary scene. It is enough 

) say, that the Speech spoken during 
yout high hour was worthy of Mr. 
On hillips—of his audience—and of the 
was ‘ ° . 1 

avern in which they had previously 

ined. 


The chairman had, it seems, read 
(immedistely after the cheese) the er- 
ticle in the Quarterly Renew, which 
gave occasion to the august meeting. 
It is impossible not to be struck with 
the consummate skill with which the 
Orator steals upon the sympathy of 
hjs auditors. How calm, yet bow 
energetic, is his commencement. 


‘¢ Think for a moment on the article one 
chairman hag just read, amid barsts of in- 
dignation which even his oem could sot 
control. Ikoow oot who thisdefame: a— 
obscurity is his shield—-oblivion i- bis safe- 
gourd ; let him not flatter himself that he ws 
the object of my wrath—liet bim ot bope 
the nquour of my icveuge. Tmean cot te 
ad the cloud that conceals bim with the 
refiected br-ghtness of my glory :—-the lent. 
ning, that would destroy, jlununates : aever 
did the temple of Ephesus---in all the splea- 
doa of its primitive pride, in all the iujost.g 
grandcor of tts architectare, ia all the tlese 
edness of its beaaty—attract cach atuinated 
attention, as when it shuve-—the star of 
earth---the torchof heaveo—a blazing b-a- 
coo—-n ruin awful !-—-in de-traction mag- 
nificent !---( Leud and repeated bursts uf ap- 
plause.)” 


Every thing is now swept away by 
the torrent. Hear bow be reveis aod 
riots in his strength. 


“T like not that cold and castieus coust 
of Criticism, where Spleen sits in jadgmeut 
upen Spleadour, where Prudence p 
against Passion, and the Orator is lost io the 
Rhetoncian; | love not that barren sad 
bounded circus, where the captives adver- 
sary entangles in his pitifal net the warner, 
whose weapon he is too weak to wield ;— 
Oh, it disgusts the heart to eee the sons of 
little men assume the proud port «f the 
giant! Oh, it deadeus the soul, to bebold 
ao object enthroned in ideal elevation, pre- 
sevting us obscurity, for exient 5 fur sab- 
limity, darkness!---the waggon rumbling 
over arugged and rutted road, might more 
successfuily emulate the deafen'ng pea) ef 
the thunderbolt-—the meteor, @hose birth 

lace is the swamp, whose home isthe wil- 

ness, might better vie in beauty sad 
beatitude with the standing star, who rejo- 
es for ever in the vaulted sky, and attunes 
in his rapid revolutions the seng that fict 
soothed the ear of infaut Existeace.”’ 


Having thus exposed the ignorance 
of the Quarterly Review, he next seiz- 
es on a still more vulnerable poiut—bis 
Envy ; and the picture he draws of that 
demon, deprives Spencer ofall claim to 
the character of a poet. How feeble 
his allegory to the living reality of the 
demon of Orator Phillagg. 

. ---thig whispering deman— 
this pot Rao eraag ‘of the ‘ran “aod wasted 


é 
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mind---this sorceress, whose eye gazes with 
tain desire on the efforta of opposing genius 
till its bearh deadens in the overpowering 
blaze, and its circle of vision becomes con- 
tracted and confined ;— this self-elected ri- 
val, whose heart throbs with eager and idle 
* emulation, till its aspirations assume a fret- 
fal fervour—a feverish rapidity ;-—this black 
cracible-—io which our vices aod our virtues 
—our weakness and our worth—-our rights 
and our reputation are amalgamated w ‘th all 
the dark and debasing ingredients, which the 
busy hand of Malice can collect, while, over 
the streaming and stupefying ealdron, Hatred 
dovers with clouded brow, Ridicule sueers 
with writhing lip, and Scandal howls her 
hymn of idiot incantation. (Unprecedented 


applause for many minutes. )” 

But perbaps the finest, and certainly 
the most triamphaat pessage in this no- 
bie oration, is that where he destroys, 
by his eloquence, that ‘ consistency” 
which he had formerly deserted ia hes 
“ conduct.” 


. “ Bat letus not be deverved by Declama- 
tion, that fatal faculty, who flings over every 
abject a prismatic profasion of delusive 
es; let ws examine what are the merits 
this boasted blessing ? this courtly consis- 
tency »--Ob ! wet way she vaunt her paren- 
tage ! well may she be sain ofher connex- 
dons: the r of Obstinac y-— the sister 
and the spouse of Seabbornness-—unboly was 
the howr of theix horrid and hateful naptials 
uceursed were the rites of the eternal cere- 
moa y—-when Bgotry held the torch, whose 
tustre was the ight of Hell, over the altar 
blackened and blushing with bloed ; and ac- 
cursed are the children of their incestaow 
eommerce !-—Constrency | |~-hew ignor 
ant are these manracy—-they koow not that 
metion is the parpose, and the principle, and 
the power of life—-they knew not that but 
fer his mution the beds of Ocean: would siok 
into a cad and silent and sallen stagnation—~ 
a devert of death—-a pit of putrefaction !-~ 
walls abread in the terrific time of tempest 
and tomalt, and: mart how the ministry and 
motion of the 
the vaulted amphitheatre of air! Look 
giround on the objects of Nature—-is not the 
cessation of motion the prelude of death? 
And shall Mind atone abandon the analogies 
of Natare ? Shall iniog atone remain 
chainet, and unchangeable? Shall Age be 
fmpermourly governed by the principles, 
which Youth has impetuous! yagopted ? the 
aesertion is a soleciem againgg séciety-—a sin 
against the sout |” : 


Having thus gotten the Quarterly 
Review fairly down below the table, 
the Counsellor thus tramples on his 
fallen foe. . Never was shillelah bran- 
dished with more merqiless vigour at 
Donnybrook fair. 


“s Batthis Alaric---this Attila-—this Atri- 
des of atrocity, questions acquaintance 
with the long Mbyrinths of law, with the 
jargon of jpdgments, contradictory aad con- 
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- flicting—-and why ? Because I have not ia 


the pride of pedantry ;oured forth cold ca- 
taracts of Norman-Frei.ch, because I have 
pot showered dow on the head, of an uo- 
prepared jury heavy hailstones of Sclavo- 
cause I have chosen rathet & 
simple appeal addressed to the passions of 
men, than a detail dark and dall with com- 
plicated controversy—- wit! concatenated 
confusion.---I detest the veil of mysterious 
mummery, that would fling its folds over 
the porch of ju-tice---1 despise the ad 
learning, that, like the blaci, sin of the Ino- 
dian Mythology, wells forth says of dark- 
ob« urity.--My appeal is to 
a moral court of conscience—to the charter- 
ed chamber of intellect—to the throne of 
justice in the beart of man.---{ Applause. } 


It is the Bank of Ireland to a mealy 

tato—on the bead of the orator. 
The fight is taken out of the man with- 
out a name—and Mr. Phillips thus 
throws a somerset over the ropes. 


- © Need I now repeat what I have attered 
in Engiand and in I[retand—-in Lendow and 
in Liverpool—-in Cerk and in Kerry---Rs- 
rors !-—-radiceal, resisties Repors ! ---In 
the new birth of your Parliament you will 
hail the regenerat.o@ of your Country !---E 
have said tt often and often---«gain and 
again, but F was not attended to; I have 
yatd it in Prose---I was not attended to; I 
fave said itin Verse---/ wus not attended fe. 
«--There isa pecuRar and appropriate din- 
lect—a seneuene that is not Prose, that is 
riot Verse, but whieh, while it possessess all 
the strength and sinew of Prose, charms with 
all the magic and melody of Verse, that come 
dines the energy of Eloqaencé with the ew 
prone of Song-—in this dialect of Paradise 

have said it, aud-—witl after-ages believe 
the disgraveful murrative?---f was not at- 
tended to! !--[ 4 long pause of expressive 
silence. ]’ 


We are aware that the oracular wie 
dom of the following splendid passage 
must have the imevitable effect of 
throwing into the shade all the ether 
contents of our invaluable Magazine. 
Well—let them go. A page ot Phil- 
lips is worth the sacrifice. Hear the 
Seer! 


‘Tt is not without reason that the Pro- 
phet mourns over the dangerous gift by 
which he beholds, in gloomy anticipation, 
the shadow of coming evil; and he who is 
endowed with superior intellect has not less 
reason to regeret—-when the imperial crowao 
of France wascrashed and crumbled beneath 
the might of banded barbarians-—-when the 
diadem of the deposed dynasty was dashed 
to dast—when the barbaric thrones of eastern 
tyraany trembled and tottered at the tread of 

gland, there were those who said it was 
lory ;-—-vain visions of ideal wealth floated 
Sefare their eyes 3---dreams of universal do- 
minion blest their repose. They listened not 
to the lessomeof ages; they worshipped aot 
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at the altar of history; they heard not of 
that lever, whose pressure is the present, 
whose power is the past, whose fulcrum isthe 
future: they thought not on the ruins of 
Rome; they looked not to the example of 
Athens; they thought not on that fallen na- 
tion, whose merchants were the princes of the 
earth. No! they were chaunting their idle 
pans of praise; they were parading throu 
the palaces of Paris, they were visiting the 
vallies of Waterloo! Basking in the delightfal 
delusion, they were lulled into adull and 
dreamy repose by the courtly lays of the 
laureat, or sublimated to a frantic enthe- 
siasm by the inebriate inspiration of another 
prophet of the lakes, a very Montorio of 
ness, alay preacher, one who dieams 
dreams, and sees visions, forsooth.— Well— 
no matter-—-his fantastic feats of Germans 
jugziery are applauded !-—I strove to break 
the slumber of death, but mine was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness—- Wo to those 
who bow down at the altars of National In- 
solvency--—their deity is a demon-——their 
shrine is the table of the money-changer-—— 
the incense of their adoration is wafted on the 
tainted sighs of an injured aad insulted peo- 
le ; the bread of their impious communion 
is moistened with sweat, and leaveved with 
the blood of indigence :—the minister-—-but 
need I name the ministers of the accursed 
sacrifice! [Name !/ name! nol no!) Ob! 


I loathe the sickening scene of sevatorial - 


servility--of Plebeian prostration !-—if we 

must have a Parliament, why are its num- 
~ bers limited ? Why is its sphere of action 
confined ?-—in this era of aniversal genius, 
whea mind at length aserts its inherent om- 
nipotence over the essential grossness, and 
the accidental fluctuations of matter, why is 
pot the intellectual strength ef the kingdom 
represented ?---but mark, for a moment, the 
wretched policy of the-e borough-mongering 
sinecurists—-they deify Wealth---they despise 
W sdom--like the mechanic—-whose eye 
turns hastily from the hill of Howth, from the 
-harhour of Dunleary, and rests in delighted 
repose on the tin tube---the whirling wheels, 
and all the mean aod miserable machinery 
ofthe steam-boat ! 


° 

“‘ Better, far better were the slavery of the 
Afri¢an, than, the boasted birthright of the 
Briton.... What though he toils beneath a tor- 
rid San....what though he shrinks ander the 
scourge of the taskmaster, what though for 
ages be has vainly waited for the Avatar of 
that spirit, whose Gat shall burst the fetters 
Of his political thraldom....what though the 
chains of a tyrant gall his dasky arus, can 
the paugs of bodily torture rival in intensit 
the agonjes of the mind ?....Our slavery is 
the slavery of the soul !....Our chains are the 
chains of the heart! Listen not to the 
schemes of these black and bloated Vam- 


the hopes, upon the ee and the blood 
vave glided by.... 


time, have waned and wasted.... Literature 
hath advanced... Poetry hath extended her 
reign... Llaquence is the attribute of univer- 
sal man...Science hath spread her conqyes's 
fromthe University to the Universe 5..with 
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the presumption of Prometheus, we have 
called down fire from Heaven...with the 
wing of Deedalos we have traversed the am- 
bient ocean» of air...but is the happiness @ 
social man extended? Have we improved is 
the art of Legislation ?... Those questions you 
have heard admirably answered by my hoe- 
ourable triend, to whose eloquent tios 
vou have listened with such deep delight— 
hear! hear !) let it be my task to point eut 
ess observable evils...look to the Us:ver- 
sity of Ireland! She weeps for her children, 
and will not be comforted, for they are net 
--. The voice of the * Historica Soctrry’ is 
silent...dust hath defiled the volumes that re- 
cord the glorious and gigactic march of 
Genius...the book worm hath battened on the 
treasures of thought...the triumphs and the 
trophies of Literature...Solitude sits ip the 
chambers, where Age gazed in mute admira- 
tion, while Youth hastened te decide... where 
Wisdom watched with wonder the wild and 
wanton wing of Eloqevence, as it rose in an- 
imaginable flight, above the calculating ken 
of minds, corrupted by the cold teas of 
self-vaunting Pride,....cloaded by cearse 
communion with self-sufficient prejudice. 
[diver ! hear !] Pass where the hurricane 
ath past !...visit the vale which the earth 
quake hath visited !...where the bank bloom 
ed with beauty, where the flower flourished, 
where the river rolled and refiecte! tee 
lovely and luxuriant landscape, where the 


wild bird caunted his carols of thes 
praise...behold the rifted rock... aed 
ragged...black with lightning and barrea of 


vegetation...bebold the putrid and offensive 
spots, poisoned and polluted by pestilestial 
ls, where the liquid loveliness, that new 


‘lingers in loathsome stagnation, once cbheer- 


ed and charmed the sense of musing medita- 
tion. Sach is that theatre of thougtt !...euch 
that circas of competition !...that feces ef 
fancy, to which all the rays of genius coa- 
verged, ia which all the gleams of 
all the glow of oratory, the impens 

emphasis...the articalate alliteration...were 
collected and concentred. Ob I coald dwell 
on the radiaat retrospect for a measereicss 


eternity! I could console myself for the 
contemptuous contamely of the critic, 
reverting to those days... tere, whi 


dulloess could not depressy...of reputatios, 
which awoke the envy of no enemy ! These, 
my friends, are the rich recollections, that 
shed a long line of lustre on the lawn of life 
ethese are the charmi associations, 
that, cherished ia childhood, mingle with 
the memory of man. .that make the heart a 
habitation « ightfal images...a spirit that 
raises the ve the cloads and cares of 
sublunary stcagty,a pillar of glory, whee 
pedestal is earth, whose pinnacie is eternity. 
-..[ Bursts of unsophisticated ion. J” 


The Printer’s Devil has just hinted 
to us, that this is not a Speech of Mr. 
Phillips’ at all—and that we bave been 
imposed upon. If so, we beg Mr. 
Phillips’ pardon for our stupidity, and 
return thanks to the author of the 
Speech, whoever he is,fr the amuse-~ 
ment he bas afforded us. 
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ge 
ITALY AND SICILY. 


Teravets mm Irary ann Siciry. By Aveustus Wrusau KEPRALIDEsS. 


+ 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HESE Travels, from which, while 

they were still in the press, we gave 
the interesting account of the author's 
“Visit to Mount Etna,” (see Atheneum 
vol. 3. p. 91,) are pow published. We 
shall make some further extracts from 
this well-written and entertaining work. 


Venice.—The ignorance of the 
Ttalians in geography already begins to 
shew itself here. When we shewed to 
the police officers, who are very polite, 
our passports to Padua, they first took 
the name of our native city, Breslau, 
for our names, and registered it as such, 
and then mistook the capital of Silesia 
for Barcelona in Spain. 


Rome.— In many parts you cannot 
take a step without treading on anti- 
quities a thousand years old. We once 
saw an antique pedestal, with the half- 
broken feet of the figure, fixed in a 
wall as corner stone; in the square 
Pescaria, lie unsavoury fish troughs on 
the broken pillars of a Temple of Juno; 
in the Forum of Nerva, between the 
magnificent colonade of a Temple of 
Minerva, is a miserable dram shop ; 
and in the golden house of Nero, asses 
are fed with thistles. Inthe Colosseum, 
where formerly men and beasts com- 
bated, sacred Pragessions are made with 
bells and censers; and, but a shorttime 
ago, flowers blossomed against the 
house of a poor family, which had 
fixed itself between the pillars of the 
Temple of Concord, where Cicero 
poured forth the thunders @& bis elo- 
quence against the wretchy atiline. 
A paltry traffic is carried on in the 
theatre of Marcellus; and we could 
pot enter the sepulchre of the virtuous 
Caius Publius, the inside of it being 
hung full of hams and sausages. 


~ 


TE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE AN- 
clENTs.—It is highly probable that they 
were all built on avery small scale. 
This is proved by the existing remains 
ef Roman temples and similar edifices. 


The three great halls on the via sacra, 
whether they belonged to the Temple 
of Peace which Vespasian, according 
to the testimony of ancient writers, 
made the largest and most magnificent 
in Rome, or to some other public build- 
ing, form one of the greatest ruins of 
their kind; and yet they are scarcely as 
large as one of the chapels attached to 
St. Peter’s in the Vatican. The church 
of St. Lorenzo, in Miranda, one of the 
smallest and most inconsiderable in 
Rome, is, however, fully as large as the 
celebrated Temple of Faustina: the 
great effect which all ancient buildings 
produce upon the mind and the eye, 
has most likely been the cause that a 
far too high idea has been given of their 
size, The Temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter at Girgenti (Agrigentum,) was 
the most colossal of antiquity, and so 
large, that it was indeed never finished, 
yet people flocked from all quarters to 
see it: and how diminutive is it, com- 
pared to the largest churches of Eu- 
rope! not to mention 8t. Peter's, The 
dwelling-houses must have been still 
more confined, which i3 most clearly to -. 
be seen at Pompeii. The ancients in “ 
their bouses must have crowded on@ 

upon another like swine. People, bee 

fore they examine the remains of an- 

tiquity, should carefully clip the wings 

of all extravagant ideas. _ 


Trvo.1.— We would advise no trav- 
eller, particularly if he bas seen Sicily, 
orthe environs of Naples, to make the 
little journey from Rome to Tivoli with 
great hopes of finding remarkable an- 
tiquities, as there is nothing to be seen 
besides some pillars of the Villa of 
Maecenas, except the very picturesque, 
indeed, but extremely confused ruins of 
the immense Villa of Adrian :—of all 
the other villas, of which Tivoli was 
the centre, there are scarcely any traces. 
On the other hand, how inconceivably 
charming and delightful, in this loveliest 
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spot of Italy, is Nature. Never did 

e fancy of a Poussin or of a Claude 
Lorraine, dream of alandscape, 80 com- 
plete in itself, so soft, diversified, and 
' wondrously sweet, as Nature really 
paints at Tivoli before our eyes. Where 
are the olive trees so fresh and green, 
the pines aod cypresses so elender and 
lofty, the mountains so beautifully 
rounded, and so wildly torn? Where 
do the crystal-waters so rushin milk- 
white streams down the rocks, the brows 
of which are crowned with ruins two 
thousand years old ? Where ® the sky 
so blue and golden, the air so balsamic, 
and the evening red so glowing} No 
Idyi of Theocritus equals the poetic 
charm ol this delicious Paradise. 


Tue Museum or Kiacner, at 
Rom e,—Here, among other rarities, we 
sewan old skait hanging up Upon 
Our expressing our surprise atit, we 
were told that it was ea instrument the 
Turks made use of. Thus, ia the Va- 
tican, a volume of German poems, in 
the title-page of which there were some 
asterisks, waa set down inthe cata- 
Jogue as a Treutise on Astronomy, 


Tur Corossevum—The aspect of the 
Amphitheatre of Flavius Vespasianus, 
is beyond every thing colossal, and al- 
mo-t oppressive, The rent walls tower 
into the evening sky. and the moon 
shines through the compartments of the 
upper story, asif it were a lantern sus- 

nded in the midst of the vast edifice. 

his awe-inspiring sight, shews at once 
the character and the energy of all the 
ages of Rome together, for the Colos- 
seum rises with such commanding ma- 
jesty and savage gloom, from its pro- 
found sepulchre to the skies, that it 
seems to threaten to crush the whole 
world like a dwarf. After the Ave 
Maria you may not enter into it; and 
that it may oot become the’ ahode of 
robbers, guards are stationed at the en- 
trances. Nay, even when we approach- 
ed ita little too near, the Popish sol- 
diers, thinking undoubtedly no good of 
us, called to us, alarmed, “ Remain a 
stone’s throw from me, or else I shall 
fire!” In reality these guards have their 
aims generally loaded with ball. 


The Colosseum—Kircher’s Museum— The Larzareni. 
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THE LAZZARONI. 

After the army of Murat had bees 
entirely disorganized in the immense 
race from the Po to Naples, and ths 
Imperial army, io spite of all its efforw, 
had been unable to overtake it, the gov- 
ernment of Joachim naturally began to 
be dreadfuliy shaken in the city itself; 
and as it was really odious to the ma- 
jority (since the Italians seek relief, ead 
at least find amusement to 
change,) and of course hateful to those 
of the opposite party, the Lazzarosi, 
during this intervening period whes 
Murat was alreedy hurled from ths 
throne, though the Austrians bad sot 
entered the city, took advantage of the 
opportunity, under the pretext of reple- 
cing the Bourbons oo the throne, to set 
Naples on fire and to plunder whatever 
they could. They therefore assembled 
under their chiefs, for each separate 
quarter of the city has its Capolazzarone 
over it, hired, beforehand, warehouses 
in which to lodge the fruits of their pil- 
lage, and regularly portioned out the 
city for the purpose of plunder, They 
also combined, by a secret conspiracy, 
with the many thousand prisoners who 
are collected {rom all parts of the king- 
dom in the Castle del Carmine ; and tf 
these wretches had got loose, they 
would as it were have toro the unhappy 
city to pieces, The citizens, howeves, 
immediately formed out of their own 
body a numerous guard, which was 
joined by a great many officers belong- 
ing to the broken up regiments; and 
these were at that time the deliverers of 
the city. The prisoners in the Cestle 
del Carmine had by the treachery ofa 
gaoler, freed themselves from thetr 
chains, agd had already got into the first 
court yatd, when the city guard in the 
greatest haste, planted some howitzers 
on the roof of the nearest house, and 
fired at these banditti, partly from the 
house with grenades, and partly through 
the grates of the windows with small 
arms, till those who were not killed or 
wounded fled back into their dens. 
An equally active and successful war 
was made upon the Lazzaroni ; where- 
ever any of these poor devils were 


found together, they were shot witboat 
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ceremony and it is very probable that 
many of them fell the innocent victims 
ot private revenge, though they, on 
their msde delended themselves with 
stones, pistols, and daggers, and sent 
many ofthe city guard into the other 
world. At length, after a week’s pain- 
fal anxiety, the Austrians marched into 
the city, ina column that filed the 
whole breadth of the Toledo, at once 
drove allthe vagrants out of that im- 
portant street, and then placed piquets 
of Hungarian dragoons at the corners 
of the streets, who also cut down a con- 
siderable number ol the Lazzaroni, af- 
ter which the city was more tranquil. 
‘Yet still nothing but the Sicilian or 
Austrian cockade could afford protec- 
tion trom their savage fury ; for instance, 
they tore off trom the uniforms of the 
miitary their French Orders, and ma- 
By of them atoned for these disorders 
with their lives ; the chief leader was a 
fanatical priest. 
THE POPE. 
At this time there was a great num- 
ber of Austrian officers at Rome, 30 that 
scarcely aday passed on which several 


strangers did not get introduced to the: 


Pope. Among the rest, a Bohemian 
Sieutenant, who understood not a word 
of say language besides his own native 
dialect, wished to have an audience of 
His Holiness. The Pope, whose con- 
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descénsion does not allow any person 


‘to be refused admittance to him, was 


previously informed how difficult it 
would be to have ary convetsation 
with this Bohemian. When the audi- 
ehce commenced, therefote, His Holi- 
ness, with embarrassment, merely said 
to the lieutenant, at the same time clap- 
ping him on the shoulder,“ Bravo. 
guerriere, bravo guerriere.” The true- 
hearted Bobemian, hastily seized the 
hand of His Holiness, shook it heartily, 
and said, ‘“‘ Bravo Papa, bravo Papa,” 
at which ethe Pope could not help 
laughing heartily, and so they parted. 
THE CATHOLIC SERVICE. 

The more we have had occasion to 
be edified by the dignity and the sub- 
lime solemnity of the Catholic service if 
our own country, the greater was our 
surprise at finding itso disfigared in It- 
aly—its trne country: nay, the soal is 
not even elevated by tolerable music in 
the Italian churches ; they trumpet and 
pipe without reason as if for an Opera, 
and play the At as foradance. In 
San Luigi di Francesi, at Rome, we ' 
heard the complete masic of an Opera 
performed, in honour of the Boarbons ; 
and whereas we had expected to have 
in Italy the finest sacred music, we had 
this pleasure only once, bat then indeed 
in almost divine perfection, in the Sex- . 
tine Chapel. 


BARROW’S HISTORY OF -POLAR VOYAGES. 


From the Liverary Gazette. 


& CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF YOTAGES 
IETO THE akcTIC wEorens, &c. rRox 
THE EARLIEST PERIODS OF SCANDINAVIAN 
WavVicaTion. BY JONN BARROW, F.R. 8. 


bees is a well-timed publication, 
when the attention of Europe is 

fixed upon the discovery of a Northera 
“communication between the Atlantic 

and Pacific Oceans ; and the name of 

its author is a sufficient guarantee for 
. its possessing much to gratify the in- 
terest excited by this grand geographi- 
cal problem. A few passages betray 
haste in composition, but as a curious 
god faithful ebridgment of the histories 


A 


of northern expeditions, we can scarce- 
ly conceive that a work of greater merit 
could have been executed. An excel- 
lent map of the Polar regions is prefix- 
ed,and within the compass of one enter- 
taining volume, the reader agreeably 
obtains full and accurate intelligence of 
all that has been achieved in this impor- 
tant investigation, The work indeed 
may be considered not only as useful 
in itself, but as forming a necessary pre- 
lude to those narratives which may be 
expected from the recent voyages of 
Captains Ross and Buchan. 

“ To the compilation (says Mr. Bar- 
row) no pretensions are set up to au- 
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thorship—the collecting of the materi- 
als, though widely scattered through 
many large and some few scarce vol- 
umes, employed no great share either 
of the writer’s time or research ; in their 
present form they may be the means 
of saving both, to those who feel dispo- 
sed to acquire a general knowl-dge of 
what has heen and what yet remains 
to be accomplished.” 


The discoveries of Iceland, Green- 
land, Labrador, and Newfoundland, 
by the ancient Scandinavians, in their 
piratical excursions, though extremely 
amusing, cao afford but little informa- 
tion ia an abridgment suited to our 
limits. We shall therefore merely state 
that these matters are treated of in the 
begianing of the volume ; the voyages 
of the 16th century, including that of 
Davis, are contained in the second 
chapter; while the third is occupied 
with those of the century succeeding, 
and embraces, among others, Hall's 
(four,) Hudson’s, Button’s, and Baffin’s 
expeditions. The attempts during the 
Jast century are described in Chapter 
IV. and include the Russian discove- 
ries on the Northern Coast of Siberia ; 
and the fifth and last chapter is a con- 
ise account of the equipment, objects, 
and earlier proceedings of Captains 
Buchan and Ross. here are two 
papers in an Appendix, the first rela- 
ting to a journey into the interior of 
Newfoundland, and the latter a relation 
of the discovery of the Strait of Anian, 
by Maldonado, in 1588. 

Such are the contents of this publica- 
tion ; and when we look back on the 
difficulties, adventures, perils, and often 
fatal consequences which attended the 
exploits of former navigators of the hy- 
perborean seas, we feel a strong degree 
of satisfaction at the safe return of the 
late Expeditions. It is true that they 
have, especially that under Captain Bu- 
chan, disappointed the hopes formed of 
their ultimate success, and we imagine 
by no one more sanguinely than by the 
author of this History. TThet a passage 
from Baffin’s Bay to Bebring’s Straite 
was to be found, was evidently a fa- 
voured hypothesis with him, as we con- 
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fess it still is with ourselves ; but it has 
induced him to undervalue some of the 
journals which militated against his 
Opinion more than we should have been 
inclined to do, considering the veracity 
aod intelligence of their writers in other 
respects. Even Baffin, the accuracy of 
whose observations Captain Ros has 
so amply corroborated, appears to be 
rather unjustly depreciated on this ac- 
count. Of the voyage of Bylot and 
Baffin io the little bark, the Discovery, 
in 1616, the following is stated :— 


“ On the 26th March, the Discovery, 
with seventeen persons on board,set sail 
from Gravesend ; but the weather be- 
ing boisterous, they were compelled to 
seek shelter, first in Dartmouth and 
then io Plymouth, They got away 
from the latter place on the 19th April, 
and, “ after a good ge, the first 
land we saw was in Fretum Davis, oo 
the coast of Greenland, in the latitude 
of 65° 20’.” They proceeded norther- 
ly, without obstruction, to latitude 70° 
29’, and anchored in a fair sound 
near the London Coast of Davis. The 
natives all rao away, leaving their dogs 
behind them. Here the small rise of 
the tide being only eight or nine feet, 
gave Baffin ‘ some dislike of the pas- 
sage.’ 

“On the 30thMay they reached Hope 
Sanderson, the extreme point of Da- 
vis’s progress, lying between 72° and 
73°, and fell io with much ice, which 
on the 1st June they got clear of, and, 
the wind being contrary, put in among 
a cluster of islands ; but on the natives 
seeing their ship they fled away, leeving 
their tents behind. They found seve- 
ral women, however, who had hidden 
themselves among the rocks, some of 
them young and others old, one of the 
latter being from her appearance little 
less than fourscore. To this group 
they gave the name of Women's Islands, 
the latitude of that nearest which they 
lay being 72° 45’, the tide still small, 
and the flood coming from the south- 
ward. The inhabitants are described 
as very poor, living on seal’s flesh, 
which they eat raw, and clothing them- 
selves with their skins. The faces of 
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the women were marked with black 
streaks, They seemed to worship the sun, 
pointing constantly to it and stroking 
their breasts, and calling out at the same 
time [lyout ! The men and dogs are 
buried in the same manner, each haviog 
a heap of stones piled over them. 

“ Departing from hence they stood 
away to the northward, between the ice 
and the lanu, being ig achannel as it 
were of seven or eight leagues wide, 
tillthey came to the latitude 74° 4’, 
when they found themselves much pes- 
‘tered with the ice; and here they 
dropped anchor near three small islands, 
which appeared to be occasionally vis- 
ited by the people of the neighbouring 
coast. They then tried to make their 
way to the westward, but the ice was 
too firm to let them pass : and there- 
fore they returned to some islands in 
latitude 73° 45’ to wait till the ice 
(which they observed to consume very 
fast) should disappear. During their 
stay at this place, some forty of the 
patives came in their boats and ex- 
changed eeals’ skins, sea-morse feeth, 
aad unicorn’s horns, for small pieces of 
iron, glass beads, and such like. To 
this pluce they gave the name of Horn 
Sound, 

“On the 18th, on perceiving that 
much of the ice had already wasted, 
they proceeded northerly ; but the 
weather was extremely cold with much 
snow, and Baffin says, it froze so hard, 
‘that on Midsummer day our shrowds 
roapes, and sailes, were so frozen that 
we could scarce handle them.’ By the 
1st July, being then in Jatitude 75° 40’, 
they had got into and open sea, ‘ which,’ 
says Buitin, ‘ anew revived the hope of 
of a passage.” On the second they 
found a fair cape or headland, which 
they named Sir Dudley Digges’s Cape, 
in latitude 76° 35., and twelve leagues 
beyond this a wir sound, having an 
island in the midst, making two en- 
trances. To this sound they gave the 
name of Wolstenholne Sound ; it is 
desenbed as having many inlets or 
smpuller sounds in it, and as a fit place 
for the killing of whales. 

‘Qn the 4th, the weather being 
stormy, they found themselves embayed 
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in a large sound, in which they saw so 
many whales that they named it Whale 
Sound : it lies in latitude 77° 30, 
Between two great sounds was an is- 
land, which they called Hakluyt’s 
Island, and the latter sound Sir Thomas 
Smith's Sound, which runneth to the 
north of 78°, * and is admirable in one 
respect, because in it is the greatest va~ 
riation in the compasse of any part of 
the world known ; for, by divers good 
observations, I found it to be above 
points or fifty-six degrees varied to the 
westward. To a cluster of islands 
Baffin gave the name of Carey's Islands, 
but he does not give their position. 

“The wind being favourable, they 
stood to the south-westward, in an open 
sea, and with a stiff gale of wind, till 
the 10th, when it became calm and fog- 
gy ; they were then near the land, in 
the entrance of a fair sound, which they 
named Alderman Jones's Sound. The 
boat was sent on shore, but it soon re- 
turned on account of the bad weather ; 
no sign of people were seen, but abun- 
dance of sea morses among the ice. 
Standing oo to the westward, they 
opened out, on the 12th, another great 
sound in 74° 20’, which they named 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound. * Here,” 
says Baffin, ‘ our hope of passage be- 
gan to be lesse every day than other, for 
from this sound tothe southward wee 
had a ledge of ice betweene the shoara 
and us, but cleare to the seaward ; wee 
kept close by this ledge of ice till the 
14th day in the afternoone, by which 
time wee werein the latitude of 71° 16° 
and plainely perceived the land to the 
southward of 70° 30’; then wee, have 
ing so much ice round about us, were 
forced to stand more eastward ;’ and in 
this direction they ran amongst the ice 
threescore leagues, nor could they ap- 
proach the land till they came to about 
68°, and being then unable to get to 
the shore on account of the ice, they 
drifted down to 65° 40’. ‘ Then,’ says 
Baffin, ‘ wee left off seeking to the west 
shoare, because wee were in the in- 
draft of Cumberland’s Isles, and should 
know no certaintie and hope of passage 
could be none.” 
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“This voyage (adds Mr. Barrow), 
which ought to have been, and indeed 
may still be, considered as the most in- 
‘interesting and important either before 
Or since,is the most vague, indefinite,and 
unsatisfactory of all others, and the ac- 
count of it most unlike the writing of 
WilliamBaffia. [no all bis other journals, 
we have not only the latitude and longi- 
tude noted down, but the observations 
of the heavenly bodies from which they 
were deduced, and the arithmetical 
Operation inserted ; the longitude, the 
variation and declination of the mag- 
netic needle, the courses steered, and a 
Variety of particulars entered on the 
proper day; but in this most important 
Voyage, purporting to have reacbed 
many degrees of latitude beyond an 
preceding voyage, and to have skirted 
the coast and islands of America, where 
the passage must have been found, if it 
bea any existence, we have neither 
course, nor distance, nor variation of 
the compass, except once, and no one 
longitude whatever ; so vague and inde- 
finite, indeed, is every information left, 
which could be useful, that each suc- 
ceeding geographer bas drawn “ Buf- 
fin’s Bay” on bis chart as best accorded 
with hie fancy.” 


It may be observed, that this regult 
Was in great measure owing to the cir- 
cumstance of Baffin’s map of reference 
never having bean printed ; for it is 
now clear that he not only reached, near- 
ly ifnot quite as high a latitude, but 
correctly described the objects there 
Presented to view, as Captain Rusg 
with all bis advantages has been able to 
do, excepting the discovery of a new 
race of people, certainly under the 
shade of a little romance if we rely. on 
the Newspaper statements which have 
appeared concerning them. We pre- 
sume that they are Esquimaux driven 
north by-Indian outrage, for it is not 
easy to conceive that they have either 
Originated in the latitudes where they 
are planted or been derived from higher, 
But it is premature to inquire into this 
matter; and we shall proceed to quote 
two or three other curious paxsages, re- 
lating to various epochs,as specimens of 
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the work before us, In mentioning the 
navigation of the Portuguese tamily of 
Cortereal aud their entrance of the St 
Lawrence, it is said, 

“* As to the name of Canada, which 
Was given to the conatry on the night 
of the entrance, it waa by many geogra- 
phers confined to a village situated at 
the confluence of the Seguenai, and, 
eccording to mos! writers, originated ia 
the following circumstance s—W hen 
the Portuguese first ascended the river, 
under the ides that it was a strait, thee’ 
which a passage to the Indies raigtt be 
discovered—on arriving at the potat 
where they ascertained that it was nef 
® strait, but a river, they, with all the 
emphasis of disappointed hones, ex- 


Y claimed repeatedly, Ca, nada !—( Here, 


gothing!) which words caught the at 
tention of the natives.and were remee- 
bered and repeated by them on areing 
other Europeans, under Jacques Car 
tier, arrive ia 1534—but Cartier Tie 
tekes the object of the Portuguese to 
have been gold mines, not a passage to 
Inde, and if the Portuguese account 
be true. he also mistook the exclame- 
tion of Ca nada for the same of the 
country.” 


Our readers are aware that there have 
een some attempts made by land as 
well as by water to reach the Polar 
basin. Of these the most prominent 
were the journies of Mr.Samuel H. arne 
io 1772, and of Mr. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie in 1789, By a glance at the 
map it will be seen that they have sev- 
erally affixed their names to points of 
the North American continent, about 
the 70th degree of latitude, the former 
in 110, and the latter near 133 of west 
longitude. But it seems more than 
problsroatial that either ever reached 
the sea. We shall therefore abstain 
from noticing their narratives or point- 
ing out thesr inconsistencies, and con- 
clude with a brief wceount of Captain 
Buchan’s expedition into the interior of 
Newfoundland, of which it js astonish- 
ing how little is really known at this 


day. 
“Since the first establishment of the 
Ssbery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
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very little communication has at any 
time been had with the natives of this 
large island, and for more than half a 
century past pone at all; indeed, it 
was considered by many as doubtful 
whether there were on the island any 
rmanent inhabitants, or whether the 
ndians, sometimes seen on the western 
coast, did not come in their canoes 
across the Strait of Belleisle merely for 
the purpose of fishing and killing deer. 
A settler, however, reported that, in the 
autumn of 18)0, he bad discovered a 
storehouse on the banks of the River 
of Exploits, Upon this report, Sir 
John Duckworth sent Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Bucnan, commander of the 
schooner Adonis, to the Bay of Ex- 
‘ploits, for the purpose of undertaking 
an expedition into the interior, with a 
view of opening a communication with 
the native India:s, if any such were to 
be found. . His vessel was soon frozen 
up in the bay ; and on the 12th Janu- 
ary, 1811, Mr. Buchan began his march 
“into the interior, along the banks of the 
river, accompanied by twenty-four of 
his crew, and three guides ; and, having 
penetrated about one hundred and thir- 
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goon with Mr. Buchan. They did so 
till they came near the place to which 
they were to be conducted, when one 
of them became panic-struck and fled. 
But the tempers of the two men were 
different. The latter remained unsha- 
ken in his determination, and witha 
cheerful countenance and an air of per- 
fect confidence in the good faith of his 
new allies, motioned to them with his 
hand to proceed; disregarding his 
companion, and seeming to treat with 
scorn Mr. Buchan’s invitation, to depart 
freely if he chose todo so. Soon after- 
wards the party reached their rendez- 
vous ; slept there one night; loaded 
themselves with the presents,and return- 
ed again to the wigwams. The behaviour 
of the Indian remained always the same. 
He contiaued to shew a generous confi- 
dence, and the whole tenor of his con- 
duct was such as Mr. Buchan could 


“not witness without a feeliug of esteem 
‘forbim. On arriving at the wigwams 


they were found deserted, and the Ip- 
dian became exceedingly alarmed. 
Many circumstances determined Mr. 
Buchan to let him be at perfect liberty ; 
and this treatment revived his spirits. 


ty miles, discovered some wigwamsof ‘The party spent the night at the wig- 


the natives. He surprised them ; and 
their inhabitants, in number about sev- 
enty-five persons, became in his power. 
He succeeded in overcoming their ex- 
treme terror, and soon established a 
good understanding withthem. Four 
of the men, among whom was their 
chief, accepted his invitation to accom- 
pany them back to the place where, as 
he explained to them by signs, he had 
left some presents which he designed for 
them. 

“‘ The confidence by this time exist- 
ing was mutual, and so great, that two 
of Mr. Buchan’s people requested to 
remain with the Indians till bis return 
with the presents. They were permit- 
ted to do so ; and Mr. Buchan set out oa 
his return to his depét, with the remain- 
der of the party and the four Indians. 
They continued together for about six 
miles (to the resting place of the night 
before,) when the chief declined going 
any farther, atd with one of his men 
took leave, directing the other two to 
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wams, aod continued tlieir route in the 
morning. They had proceeded about 
a mile, when, being a little in advance 


before the rest of the party, the Indian 


was seen to start suddenly backward. 
He screamed loudly and fled with a 
swiftness that rendered pursuit in vain.” 


The cause of his flight is thus told in 
Mr. Buchan’s Journal :— 


“ We observed that for an instant he 
stopped to look at sométhing lying on 
the ice ; but in another iastant we lost 
sight of him in the haze. On coming 
up we recognized with horror the bod- 
ies of our two unfortunate companions 
lying about a hundred yards apart ; 
that of the corporal was pierced by an 
arrow in the back; and three arrows 
had entered the other ; they were laid 
out strait with their feet towards the 
river, and backs upwards, their heads 
were off, and no vestige of garments 
left ; several broken arrews were lying 
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about, and a quantity of bread, which 
must have been emptied out of the 
knapsacks ; very little blood was visi- 


ble.” 


We are sorry that our limits prevent 
us from copying the notice of the habi- 
tations and manners, &c. of these sav- 
ages ; but as it is more curious than 
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could be expected from so short and 

fatal an intercourse, we shall probably 

Insert it in a future number. Io the 

meantime we take leave of this highly 

entertaining and interesting volume, 

(In our next No. we propose giving the Account of 
Newfoundland and its Natives, mentioned above, 
and also two intercsting Letters from Officers en- 
gaged in the late Expedition to the Arctic Re- 
gions.) 


BURCKHARD THE TRAVELLER. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


fee English African Association, 
which has so laudably exerted it- 
self for the discovery of the interior of 
Africa, is now on the point of publish- 
ing, through its secretary, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, (the under secretary of state, author 
of the Egyptiaca, and other valuable 
works,) authentic accounts of the 1n- 
comparable Sheik Ibrahim, the bigh- 
spirited traveller Burckhard. 
Burckhard, a Swiss by birth, belongs, 
however, as a sage, such as Cicero 
paints, “qui omnem orbem terrarum 
unam urbem esse ducunt,” to the whole 
human race. He was a younger son 
of the ancient and most respectable fa- 
mily of that name, and bora at Zurich. 
Full of generous indignation at the idea 
of becoming, under the banners of Na- 
poleon, an instrument of oppression, 
he came at the end of the year 1808 to 
England, where he was introduced by 
the venerable Sir Joseph Banks to the 
African Association. He considered 
the death of Mungo Park as doubttul ; 
and the fate of Houghton, Hornemann, 
and Ledyard, did not deter him. His 
moral character, his robust constitution, 
his rare quickness of understanding, 
which facilitated the acquisition of eve- 
ry species of knowledge, made his ea- 
gaging io the service of the African As- 
sociation desirable to all parties, and he 
received {rom every quarter encourage- 
ment and assistance. He departed 
from England on the 2d of May, 1809, 
and arrived at Aleppo (by way of Mal- 
ta) in the beginning of July. He pas- 
sed the whoie of the three following 
years in acquiring so thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the language, manners, 


&c. of the country, as to assimilate him- 
self entirely with the native Arabs, At 
one tine he made excursions to the 
Lesgians and Houran, at another visited 
the ruins of Palmyra and Balbeck, at 
another resided for whole months in 
the most northerly Provinces of Syria, 
among the Turcomans. His journals 
and observations during these years, 
which he called his apprenticeship, are 
all in the possession of the African As- 
sociation. On the 18th June, 1812, 
he began his first journey to Cahira, 
from Damascus. Avoiding the beaten 
track from El-Arish, to the frontiers of 
Egypt, he went, disguised asa 
Bedouin, by Palestine, to the East of 
the Jordan, by way of Szalte, abs 
Arabia Petrea, and the desert of 
Ty. When he arrived at Cahira, 
on the 4th of September, he was fully 
determined to penetrate into the interior 
with the first caravan to Fezzan or 
Darfour. This plan could not be exe- 
cuted at that time. Instead of this be 
undertook two highly dangerous jour- 
nies into the ancient Ethiopia. The 
first was from Assouan to the fron- 
tiers of Dongola. It was here that he 
found, in the months of February and 
March 1813, many ancient Egyptian 
and Nubian ruins, with Greek inserip- 
tious like those at Phile. He under- 
took the second journey in the summer 
of 1814, through Nubia to Suakem 
and Djedda. His detailed accounts, 
which are in England, contain tbe 
most extensive information that ever 
has been given of the, present state of 
civilization in this country, which was 


once the cradle of all the knowledge of 
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the Egyptian priests. He then, in the 
character of a Mahomedan pilgrim, 
visited Mecca and Medina, saw and 
observed every thing with perfect secu- 
rity, ashe was now not to be distin- 
sites in any respect from the natives. 
he African Association received the 
most particular information on sub- 
jects, such as no European before him 
was ever able to give, and a complete 
history of the Wechabites, from the 
first origin of that sect, 60 years ago, 
to their last treaty of peace with Ma- 
homet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, in 1815. 
His last excursion was from Cahira, 
which now remained his permanent 
abode, to Mount Sinai, and to the 
Eastern point of the Red Sea. To his 
uncommonly valuable journal of this 
journey, is added a memoir on the 
March of the Israelites through the 
Desert. 

Our Traveller collected also for the 
Association, Glossaries of African Lan- 
guages, which he obtained by question- 
ing the natives who visited Egypt, 
during his forced stay in that country, 
also 999 Arabian Proverbs, with an 
English Commentary; and made a 
translation of a burlesque Epic Poem, 
in the popular language of Cahira, the 
subject of which is a contest between 
Wine and Bast, (this is the name of 
all intoxicating preparations of hemp 
seed and opium, in that country.) Even 
these collections are highly valuable, 
and shew that if his life had been pro- 
longed, he would have become one of 
the most instructive travellers that ever 
visited these countries, | Burckhard’s 
last writing was composed in May, 
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the 5th of October, 1817, after he had 
been walking, full of bealth and spirits, 
with the British Consul general, Mr. 
Salt, in his garden, he was seized with 
so dreadful a dysentery, that, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of Dr. Rich- 
ardson, travelling physician to Lord 
Belmore, who happened to be on the 
spot, he died on the 15th of the same 
month. According to his last will, he 
was buried as Sheik Ibrahim, with 
Mahometan ceremonies. To his friend 
Osman, an Englishman, whom Mr. 
Salt had prevailed on the Pacha to re- 
lease from slavery, he bequeathed 1000 
piastres, and remembered his faithful 
servant and all his other friends. Wheo 
dying, he dictated, “ let Mr. Hamilton 
acquaint my mother with my death, 
aod say that my last thoughts were al- 
ways with her.” He left his library to 
the University of Cambridge, and con- 
fided the care of it to the well knowa 
traveller, Dr. Clarke. Whoever knew 
him, could not but consider him as pe- 
culiarly qualified to execute a plan 
never yet accomplished. F'ree from all 
petty selfishness, he had only the grand 
object before his view, to which he sa- 
crificed every thing. Fire sparkled in 
his eyes. His conversation, in every 
language, was uncommonly interesting. 
All Europeans travelling io Egypt, 
were readily assisted with his advice in 
the frankest manner. A week before 
his fatal sickness, he bought books for 
Lord Belmore, and for another En- 
glishman—the popular oriental novel, 
* Life and Adventures of Asilar and 
his beloved Ibla,” in 40 parts, of which 
there is a copy at Vienna, and another 


1817. From that time he made all ¢has just been translated into English, 


preparations for penetrating into the in- 
terior of Africa, with a Caravan, which 
was destined for Murzuck. But on 


and prepared for the press by a secre- 
tary of the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. 


MR. COLERIDGE. 


From the Monthly Marazine. 


A hee man of genius, struggling with 
adverse circumstances, is one of 
the most affecting subjects which can 
be presented to the imagination, We 
see him first jp remote and humble life, 


a delicate and ingenuous child, moved 
to sorrow by the slightest chiding, and 
pining over the recollection of the most 
trivial neglect ; beloved, however, by 
his parents with a degree of solicitude 


a 
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beyond the common affection which 
they feel for their other children,—per- 
sons of virtuous dispositions,—their 
best efforts are employed to give him 
an education that may fit him for some 
department of business where hard la- 
bour is not required ; and he is seat to 
a school among his superiors in fortune, 
where his diffidence is regarded as sul- 
lenness, and his thoughtfulness as stu- 
pidity. His progress is slow ; and he 
retires from this scene without leaving 
any favourable impression. His next 
appearance is either in the office of a 
lawyer, or the shop of an apothecary, 
or perhaps in the counting-house of a 
merchant. The bent of his mind lies 
not to his business ; and his parents, 
unable to discriminate the stirrings of 
awakening genius from discontent, be- 
come anxious respecting bim ; and, as- 
cribing the change in his character to 
the profitless course of his reading, em- 
bitter the little leisure that he can de- 
vote to study, by reproaching him with 
misspending his time. By and by he 
acquires confidence in himself, and, in 
defiance of the anger of his friends, 
ventures before the public as an author. 
He has no literary associate to point 
out the indications of talent scattered 
through his first imperfect essays, and 
his publication consequently incurs con- 
tempt. Conscious, however, of pos- 
sessing within himself the springs of a 
force not yet excited, and instructed by 
his first failure, he perseveres on to- 
wards the goal in view, and appears, at 
length, a second time with a little more 
success. Thus, step by step, unknown, 
uncheered, unpatronised, he gradually 
' establishes a name ; but his privations, 
his mortifications, his anxieties, and 
* his sufferings, uoparticipated and con- 
cealed, have, in the mean time, under- 
mined his constitution, and he dies. 
He is then missed by the pubiic, his 
works become sought after, the trade 
take up the question of his merits, and, 
about a century after his decease, the 
public assigo to bim a place among the 
ornaments of his country. 

Mr. Coleridge is professedly a man 
of genius, but we do not know in what 
respects bis carcer resembles that of the 
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solitary whom we have thus described. 
Itis however well known, that, if he 
has not been duly applauded in his ows 
time, it has neither been owing to any 
lack of endeavour on his part, nor to 
want of assistance from his friends. We 
know not, indeed, a literary name oft- 
ener before the public than that of Cole- 
ridge, and we have never ceased to 
wonder how it should happen to beso. 
He has, it is true, occasionally sent 
forth lambent and luminous indications 
of talent; and we have contemplated 
them, from time to time, as the aurora 
of some glorious day, far out of the 
usual course of things. But, insteed of 
a reddening morn, brightening more 
and more, the ineffectual phantom bes 
as often been succeeded by a drizzle of 
nebulous sensibility, or a storm of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

It has been prettily observed, that the 
genius of Mr. Coleridge has wings, but 
is without hands. Itis not, however, 
in this respect only that it resembles the 
cherub of x tomb-stone, for it has a 
marvellous ‘affection towards all the va- 
rieties of cadaveries, ghosts, and other 
church-yard denizens and luminanes. 
But, to drop the metaphor, it seems to 
us that this learned Theban possesses 
the faculty of rousing but one class of 
intellectual associations, namely, those 
which are connected with such super- 
stitious sentiments as have a tendency 
to excite the passion of insane fear. 
Tor, whenever he has tried todo any 
thing else, his failures are among the 
most laughable extravagances in liter- 
ature. While, therefore, we do admit 
that he is possessed of one peculiar tal- 
ent, and that one also in some degree 
“wildly original,” we at the same time 
take leave to question whether such a 
faculty is not more akin to genutne fren- 
zy than to that sound and vigorous 10- 
tellectual power which transmits a por- 
tion of its owo energy in the impulse 
that it gives to the public mind. 

“ The Antient Mariner” of this poet 
is,in our opinioa, the only one of his 
productions which justifies bis preten- 
sions to the title of a man of genius. 
It is full of vivid description, touches of 
an affecting simplicity, and, above all, 
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itexhibits in the best manner that pe- 
culiar talent which may be considered 
ap characteristic of his powers. It is, 
without doubt, the finest superstitious 
bellad in literature, the 
Birger not excepted ; and as far supe- 
rior to the Thalabas and Kehamuhs of 
his friend and reciprocal trumpeter, 
Southey, the poet-laureate, as the inci- 
dents in those stories are remote from 
probability and common sense. In- 
deed, common sense and probability 
have very little to do with any of their 
poems; but admitting the principles on 
which they have constructed them, the 
fiction in the Antient Mariner is far 
better sustained. His poem of Crista- 
bel is only fit for the inmates of Bedlam. 
We are not acquainted in the history of 
literature with so great an insult offered 
to the public understanding as the pub- 
lication of that rhapsody of delirium, or 
with any thing so amusing as the sly 
roguery of those who, with such match- 
Jess command of countenance, ventured 
to recommend it to attention. It has, 
no doubt, bere and there flashes of po- 
etical expression, as every thing from 
the pen of Mr. Coleridge cannot but 
possess. But of coherency, and all that 
shows the superintendence of judgment 
or reason in composition, it 1s void and 
destitute. The indited ravings of a 
genuine madness would excite pity for 
the autbor, but the author of such a 
work is beyond compassion. 
Mr. Coleridge is justly celebrated for 
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his translations of Schiller, and it is 
much to be lamented that he has not 
been induced to favour the public with 
a complete version of that great poet’s 
There is no other writer of the 
present day qualified to perform ‘the 
task balf so well. But, alas! be has ta- 
ken to preaching lay Sermons, demon- 
strating that he is an apostate in politics, 
and that in his reasoning he can be as 
absurd and unintelligible as in bis rby- 
ming. He has also delivered lectures 
on Shakspeare, whose works he does 
not at all understand ; and he has pub- 
lished two anomalous volumes respect- 
ing himself, which contain a few passa- 
ges of good writing, but so interlarded 
with idealess nonsense, that they only 
serve to show that the author has esti- 
mated his stature by the length of his 
shadow in asun-set of his understand- 
ing.—Some years ago he obtained a 
representation of a tragédy, called Re- 
morse, which was received with a re- 
spectable degree of attention ; but, as it’ 
contained no idea, either of incident or 
reflection, that showed the author to be 
possessed of any knowledge of human 
nature, it has sunk into oblivion, not- 
withstanding the beautiful fancies and 
elegant frenzy with which it abounds. 
In a word, if Mr. Coleridge is really a 
man of true genius, itis hich time that 
he should give the worid some proof 
less equivocal than any thing he has 
yet done. 
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MONASTERY OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


From the Menthly Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 


N) 
[ WILL give you and your readers, 
some slender account from recollec- 
tion of an interesting visit I paid last 
year to the Monastery of the Great St. 
Bernard, situate on one of the renown- 
ed Appenine passes into Italy ; being 
that over which Napoleon Bonaparte 
effected the astonishing march of his 
army and materie? previous to the 
famous battle of Marengo. 
We went from Geneva in the month 


of September through the vallies of 
Maglan and Chamouni, the beauties 
and stupendous magnificence of which 
I cannot pretend to pourtray : the snow- 
covered cime of Mont Blanc, the father 
of mountains, apparently almost over 
our heads, whilst the intense heat of a 
blazing sun was almost melting us, and 
rapidly wasting away the glaciers ; thus 
abundantly” feeding those impetuous 
streams and cescades which rush wildly 
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down these luxuriant, fruitful, and most 
enchanting vallies. 

After visiting the Montanvert and the 
source of the Aveyron, we traversed the 
Col de Balme; and, from this elevated 
summit, (which is 7070 feet above the 
level of the sea,) we turned round to 
view to tha greatest possible advantage, 
the towering snowy heights of Moat 
Blanc,—7700 feet above the level on 
which we then stood. After which we 
descended, by a devious and precipitous 
a to Martigny, on the banks of the 

hone. 

The succeeding morning being a very 
fine one, we started about eight o'clock, 
on meles suitably caparisoned, with a 
very clever merry guide, en our expe- 
dition to the great St. Bernard. 

Leaving the Rhone on our left, we 
followed the ascending banks of the 
Dranse, sometimes on the right, and 
then on the left ; crossing this wild and 
rapid river on bridges sufficiently rude 
and alarming; and, in about four hours 
and a half, we ‘reached the little town 
of St. Pierre, fatigued with prodigious 
heat and dust of the valley. We there 
endeavoured to refresh our mules with 
some miserable hay, and ourselves with 
bread, butter, milk, hoiey, and eau de 
mie, at an auherge whose appearance 
would, under co:nmon_ circumstances, 
have forbid us to enter. On this morn- 
ing’s ascencing-route we had passed 
several poor Swiss villuges,and amongst 
them the devoted town of St. Branch- 
iere, which has since been devastated 
by the disruption of an immense accu- 
mulation of water, pent up by an ava- 
Janche, which fell on the course of the 
Dranse, impeding its waters, until the 
weight of the super-incumbent water 
burst its boundaries, and swept, with 
tremendous fury, every thing before it, 
spreadiog ruin and devastation through 
the valley. 

From St. Pierre our ascent became 
more rapid, until we approached what 
may be termed the foot of the mountain, 
when we descried, at a very considerable 
distance, and near the top, a large cross, 
apparently on an inaccessible height, 
which our guide told us was attached 
to tne monasiery. At length, after 
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passing many a rocky steep, and tra- 
versing two regions of frozen soow,— 
where the air was as keen as it is bere 
in a morning in March,—we arrived, 
about five o'clock, at this extraordinary 
establishment, with all oar curiosity 
awakened, and fancying ourselves oa 
legendary ground. 

Our first surprise was at being met 
on the threshold of the building, not by 
a grey-headed, austere, and hoary monk, 
but by a genteel well-bred youth, bab- 
ited in the costume of the order ; who 
very politely asked usif we were net 
much fatigued by the laborious ascent, 
and in how many hours we bad per 
formed it. On our reply that we did 
not feel much fatigued, be invited us to 
take a walk on their terrace, the evening 
being so fine: to which we gledly 
assented. This terrace is a kind of 
shelf, about four feet wide, cut in the 
rock, under a peak, considerably higher 
than the monastery ; on the right, and 
on the left was a perpendicular prec: 
pice of considerable depth. On his per- 
ceiving me a little fearful of the gid- 
dy height on which we were walking, 
he obligingly offered me the assistance 
of his arm, and led us round on 
terrace to the scite of an ancient Ro 
man temple, which had been dedicated 
to Jupiter Penninus. The founder of 
the monastery, not being satisfied, 88 
he told us, with his own quantum 
Christian picty in founding it, felt bim- 
seli bound also to demolish this temple 
of idolatry ; so that nothing remai 
of it but the scite, and a few fragments 
of Roman bricks. We were now 10 
Piedmont, with Italy on one side of us, 
and Switzerland on the other ; and, & 
the shades of the evening approached, 
he proposed our returning to their hoe 
pitable habitation, by which time, be 
suid, the supper would be nearly pre- 
pared. He then conducted us to the 
refectory, where several of the brethren 
were already assembled ; to whom he 
introduced us, and especially to the 
supericur, who appeared a perfect gea- 
tleman, and received us with the most 
polished manners and attention s hehad 
himself just returned home from shoot- 
in, a recreation in which he frequently 
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said 


Aftera very long grace, in which 
every one seemed to have a part to 
repeat, and which we awaited, standing 
in the middle of the room,—the supe- 
rieur requested us to be seated at the 
table, lamenting that we had chanced to 
visit them on a meagre day, on which 
they restricted themselves to a vegetable 
diet: we begged he would not disquiet 
himself on that account, and assured 
him we were fond of vegetables. Im- 
mediately the long table was supplied 
with acourse of vegetables and eggs, 
cooked excellently, and in various ways, 
and a remove bread, butter, and 
cheese: the whole constituting a very 
excellent repast, accompanied by wines 
of superior quality and flavour, and 
enlivened by polished and interesting 
conversation. I remarked to the supe- 
rieur, Who sat next to me, that they 
did not appear to observe an austerity 
of silence, such as the order of La 
Trappe impose on themselves. He 
said, “No; they did not approve of 
the austerity of the Trappists; but that 
they also had their hours of silence,— 
perhaps two or three hours in the day, 
when each attended to his particular 
concerns; and that this contributed to 
the good order of the house.” There 
were about twelve or thirteen then resi- 
dent in the house (besides servants) ; 
one of them as handsome and interesting 
a young man as I ever beheld, whol 
thought, ought not to have been a 
Chanoine,—the title by which they de- 
signate themselves. 

After supper, came the dessert, con- 
sisting of a variety of fruit, such as 
apples, pears, pluins, cherries, wainuts, 
and Icary nuts,—the grapes not being 
then ripe, owing to the lateness of the 
season. I remarked that, although they 
lived on a high and barren rock, they 
found means to fare as sumptuously as 
those who inhabit more genial climes ; 
on which the superieur smiled, and said, 
they possessed several farms in the Low 
Countries, and about Martigny, whence 
they were constantly supplied with 
every product of the season. 

After enjoying the society of these 
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interesting Chanoines about two or 
three hours, we received a polite inti- 
mation, which was not to be resisted, 
(although we wished to sit longer,)that 
it was time to retire. ‘‘ You are ex- 
tremely fatigued, I am sure, (said the 
superieur) with your day’s journey, and 
It must be grateful to you to be con- 
ducted to bed: I will order the cham- 
berlain to warm your beds, and trust 
you will rest well.” We could perceive 
that this arrangement was not to be 
obstructed,—we_ therefore assented ; 
and, after rising, and standing again in 
the middle of the room, as before, ano- 
ther long grace was pronounced in 
Latin, and .we retired to bed, highly 
delighted and astonished at the pecu- 
larity and povelty of the scene. 

We had _ been broiling with heat in 
the morning, and were now elevated to 
a temperature almost freezing ; where 
the keenness of the atmosphere ex- 
hibited the luminaries of Heaven in the 
extreme of brilliancy, and rendered the 
celestial hemisphere truly magnificent. 

The next morning we walked again 
a little on the rock, and were attended 
at breakfast by the gentleman who had 
first met us on our arrival, and who 
now conducted us to the museum, the 
chapel, and other points of interest; of 
whom we tooka friendly leave, and, 
mounting our mules, descended by the 
way we had come; and, in about nine 
hours, arrived again at Martigny, highly 
gtatificd and delighted with our exe 
cursion. 

This monastery was, as far as we 


could learn, built and eadowed bya 


father of the Benedictine order, for the 
purpose of preserving, protecticg, and 
entertaining, all travellers, without dis- 
tinction, passing this way to Italy; and 
any one is entitled to bed and board 
for three days, without fee or reward ; 
and, as many travellers are annually 
distressed, and lost in the snow on this 
mountain, they keep large dogs, of a 
peculiar breed, somewhat between the 
mastiff and the Newfoundland, but 
larger than either, and of very noble 
mien, all well trained to the service of 
seeking out aod delivering such objects. 
Every moroing during winter, cne or 
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other of these Chanoines visit certain 
points of observation, accompanied by 
one of the dogs, in search of misfortune; 
and, if any travellers are found distressed 
and alive, they are brought home and 
nurtared ; and, if any have actually 
perished, their remains are deposited 
_ ina charnel-house, where we saw very 
many, with a scanty covering of cloth, 
in good preservation,—for, the general 
temperature of the air being so low as 
not to promote putrefaction, they keep 
along time with very little oftensive 
efHuvia: we saw them through a grated 
window, and I asked our conductor 
why they did not inter these bodies? 
to which he replied, smiling, * AA! 
monsieur, nous n'avons point de terre 
tci ;” and, truly enough, they have no 
earth, all being purely bare rock. Be- 
sides travellers who pass that way,there 
are particular feast days, on which all 
the neighbouring inhabitants frequent 
this hospitable mansion, and eat, driok, 
and sleep, to the number of several hun- 
dreds at a time, without fee or reward. 
Nevertheless, opulent travellers, who 
are drawn there from motives of cu- 
Tiosity, are expected to deposit some 
' pecuniary remuneration in a box, which 
is placed in the chapel, for the benefit 
of more needy visitors. Our guide had 
informed us, on our way thither, that 
some English had lately been there, who 
had omitted this reasonable sacrifice ; 
and that the Chanoines had felt hurt at 
the omission, inasmuch as the resources 
of the establishment had suffered much 
loss under the reign of Napoleon, and 
they were consequently not nearly so 
rich as heretofore. We determined not 
to subject ourselvesto such anti-national 
animadversions, and therefore looked 
sharply out for the receptacle, which 
we might otherwise have passed easily 
by, as no intimation whatever, either by 
word or gesture, was afforded by our 
conductor whilst in the chapel; and 
the box was a few louzs the richer for 
our discovery. 

T enquired whether certain persons, 
who had been soliciting subscriptions in 
London, purporting to be for their 
assistance, had any authority from them. 
The superieur told me, I might rely on 
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it they had not; for, although the esta- 
blishment had been dilapidated, in some 
degree, during the revolution, they 
should detest any aid of the kind; and 
that all persons soliciting on their behalf 
must be gross impostors, 

Although the inhabitants of this sin- 
gular establishment do not ment the 
epithet of Lord Byror of * the fat and 
lazy monks of St. Bernard,” yet it 
appeared to us that they were not 
habituated to the pursuit of any object 
of science. I expressed my admiration 
of the peculiar brightness of the atmos- 
phere, and presumed that, under such 
favourable circumstances, they applied 
themselves to the study of astronomy : 
“* Pas du tout, monsieur,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Have not you telescopes and globes?” 
‘“* No: they were all broken, and never 
renewed.” The last prior, then recently 
deceased, had been a man of some 
scieace, and had collected a little mu- 
seum of minerals; but even that taste 
seemed to have died with him,—for the 
few specimens he had left were ex- 
hibited without any indication of a 
similar taste and interest. Theology 
seemed to be the only study they pur- 
sue; and it appeared to us that, whea 
students in other academies entered on 
some particular branch of theology, 
they removed up to St. Bemard ; and 
surely no spot could be better caleculat- 
ed to impress the mind with grand and 
awful ideas of the power and workings 
of Omnipotence than this stupendous 
height,—nearly S000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the highest habita- 
tion in the old world. 

Six oreight of the strongest and most 
robust, of whom our informant was one, 
remained during the rigors of winter ; 
and, [ think, he had done so for six 
successive years: but they who feel 
themselves more weakly, and unequal 
to such an ordeal, were allowed to go 
into the valley fer shelter and comfort. 
Indeed, every thing indicated a degree 
of liberality and indulgence which we 
did not expect to find within the walls 
of a monastery ; and the superteur him- 
self had passed the last winter at Lau- 
sanne, enjoying the agremens of polish- 
ed society. 
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To this liberality, and. their constant 
hospitality and utility to travellers, may 
jn pért be attributed their.partial escape 
from the force of that. revolutionary 
whirlwind, which proved the destruction 
o£ so many feligious houses in Switzer- 
land ; and their conduct towards Bona- 
parte and his army, who were all regal- 
ed with brandy aod bread, on their 
march to the battle of Marengo, may 
also have. contributed to their :preserva- 
tion : in gratitude for which, they have 
erected a fine monument in the ear 
to the memory of Dessazx. 

The mules are:'very much addicead 
to run along close to, the edge of the 
raad,; iastead: of keeping the middle ; 
and we ..passed,. both. in going and 
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returning; the tremendous precipice 
where Bonaparte escaped annihilation 
by the activity and presence of mind of 
bis guide, .who, seeing the animal on 
which the arbiter of nations rode, on the 
point of losing his footing, seized its 
rider by the collar, and detached him 
from the animal just at the instant that 
the brink gave way under the latter, by 
which he was precipitated to the bottom 
of the frightful abyss beneath, and dash- 
ed to. pieces. 

. Gratified extremely with our excur- 
sion, we returned to Martigny ; and 
from thence, amidst a profuse display 
of mountain scenery, by way of Chillon, 
to Vevais and: Lausanne. E. 

Oct. 19, 1818. . 
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|, WLnusunne, August:25, 1817. 
You ask me to speak of Madame 
de Stael. Ono.wHat other subject 
could. I write to you? During a peri- 
gd of twenty-five years ber friendship 
was the charm of my . existence :: my 
Ppinions and my feelings indeed .grew 
up with ber’s.. Regret: fer ber; loss: is 
now all I can offer to. her memory, and 
T have no other consolation but in my 

recollection of hes who-is departed.. 
Madame de Staél- was distinguished, 
even in her childhood, by the brilliancy 
of her imagination, and the liveliness of 
her repartees. She learnt or guessed 
every thing. It was even necessary to 
restrain her application, which injured 
her health, .Idleness was prescribed 
or her, but nothing could arrest the 


progress of a mind like her's, which fed 


upon itself, and which was even more 
affected by solitude than by society. 

The temper of Madame de Staeél was 
in all respects the opposite of that of 
her mother ; of course there was not 
much confidence between them. This 
was unfortunate, as both had greatness 
of mind enough to comprehend and ap- 
preciate each other. 

To make up for this, however, Ma- 

3H atTsHaNevM, von 4. 


— Blackwood’s Lainburgh Maguaines 


THE CHATEAU OF COPPET. 


iy Tes 

dame de Staél. was the delight of her 
father, who indeed was much more alive 
than could have been supposed to the 
inflaence of natural affection and grace- 
fulness of mind. ' ‘He delighted ia the 
eathusiastiv affection shewn him by his 
daugliter; and’ with her alone he let 
down the gtavity of his manners -to 
bring himself more into unison with her. 
Ihave never:seen any thing so.charme 
ing as their inumacy. She was witty, 
affectionate,’ and endearing. Years 
only added to their mutual affection, 
and Death, which alone could separate, 
has again united them. 

Mr. Necker was especially delighted 
atsecing his daughter unite so much 
goodness with so much wit; for from 
infancy she had slicwn herself noble and 
distinguished in every thog. ‘To this 
even her enemies have borne testimony. 
While yet in early youth, she was nev- 
er intimidated by deference to establish - 
ed reputation, from engaging in what 
she conceived to be the detence of jus- 
tice or innocence. Thus at the age of 
eighteen she wrote the Letters on Rous- 
seau,because Rousseau was in his grave, 
and could no longer defend himself. 

Nobody ever resented oppression and 
bad faith with mere indignation than 
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Madame de Stael. So pure indeed 
was her character, that even experience 
could never habituate ber to tolerate 
the slightest act of injustice. On this 
account she was generally disposed to 
range herself on the side opposed to 
authority, because the abuse of power 
is more generally on the side of authori- 
ty than on the other. 

‘She never submitted to bad faith, 
but when she herself was made the ob- 
ject of it, apparently because the pert of 
the oppressed was not disagreeable to 
her; neither did she ever notice the sa- 
tirical effusions to which her works 
“were exposed. This did not proceed 
from affected disdain (for she was nei- 
ther insensible to praise nor to censure), 
but from a sense of her own dignity. 

Her talent for discriminating trath 
was the most powerful trait in the ge- 
nius of Madame de Stael. She dis- 
cerned it, as it were instinctively, with 
incredible quickness, and it was almost 
impossible to deceive her. I never saw 
a man succeed for five minutes in pass- 
ing himself off before her for a person 
of greater wit or sensibility than nature 
had made him. Cn this account, the 
best manner to adopt before her was 
that of wuth and nature. 

Fram society she carried this tact 
into the studies and into the analysis of 
our age. Indeed to it she owed her 
success, genius being in reality nothing 
more than the intuitive perception of 
truth. 

The first time I saw Madame de 
Stael was in Switzerland, in the year 
1798. She had just quitted France, 
all her friends having abandoned that 
unfortunate country, or perished in it. 
She beheld with despair the bloody 
march of the Revolution—of that Re- 
volution which she had loved, because 
it had appeared to be in umson with 
her character, but the nature of which 
she had not foreseea: because nobody 
had been gifted with such extraoidinary 
foresight. She called to remembrance 
the time when she had seen the Revo- 
lution commence with such noble en- 
thusiasm, and the day in which the 
people conducted her father in triamph 
tron Pans to Versailles. Could she 
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The Chateau of Coppet. 
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be otherwise then seduced by this tri- 
umph, the more glorious because not 
in unison with our customs? Could 
she see any thmgin it but the presage 
of a happy future for France, since it 
was her father whom France had 
charged with its destiny? We must 
recal these days and these scenes winch 
so many others have effaced, in order to 
perceive all the interest which Madame 
de Stael felt for the events of our 

Soon, however, neither liberty nor 
triumph were thought of. Life and 
death were alone the subject of ques- 
tion. Nobody thought of any thing but 
the safety of one party and the proscrip- 
tion of another. Every thing between 
these extremes was of no consequence. 
The lesser passions were extinguished. 
Every one was great either in crime or 
in virtue; and hence it bas resulted, 
that there is still to be observed some- 
thing more‘decided in those characters 
which were formed during the reiga of 
terror than in any others, __ 

Madame de Stael lived retired in 
Switzerland, surrounded by emigeasts, 
some of whom had owed their lives to 
her care: for she had been so fortunate 
as to succeed in effecting their escape 
from France by her proximity to its 
frontiers. She had contrived to send 
guides to meet them on whose fidelity 
she could depend. These guides en- 
tered by the passes of the Jura, and ¢go- 
ing into certain places, were recognised 
by conventional signs, after which they 
returned into Switzerland through the 
woods. Indeed, she laboured to save 
them with astonishing industry, of 
which [ myself have been a witness, 
and which I can never forget. 

After the emigrants were in safety, 
Madame de Stael did every thing in 
her power to lessen the hatdships of 
their condition. If all of them have 
not been equally grateful, it is not that 
the weight of the obligation has not 
been felt, but that gratitude has been 
stified by party spirit. She herselfhad 
a soul superior to ingratitude. She 
even pardoned the injustice of which 
she had been the object, the moment 
its author was in misfortune. No one 
suffezed more persecution from Boaa- 


VoL. 4.] Consecration of the 
parte, and no one judged bim with more 
impartiality. Those whom we have 
seen so long prostrate before this Colos- 
sus, have poured out more maledictions 
on his tomb than this woman, who suf- 
fered ten long years of almost solitary 
exile, but who, notwithstanding, was 
able to maintain the dignity of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. 

Madame de Stael the first 
bt of the Revolution in her father’s 

ouse at Coppet. I was then much in 
their society, where I had the satisfac- 
tion of frequently listening to those con- 
versations of which every thing condu- 
cive to the happiness of mankind was 
the general theme. 

Io these discussions, Madame de 
Staeél had a decided advantage, as her 
eloqueuce had no need of any previous 
reflection. © Mr. Necker proceeded 
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more slowly, and his daughter occa- 
sionally stopped till be came up with 
her—and she shewed him this filial at- 
tention with perfect grace, yet free from 
all affectation. Mr. Necker, would re- 
cover his distance, aod this mutual 
exchange of affection and eloquence 
would frequently last whole hours. 

With so much nobleness of mind, 
Madame de Staél had the merit of nev- 
er depressing those around her by any 
intentional display of her own powers. 
These she employed but to protect the 
weak, who lived in peace around her. 
She was formidable to those only who 
wished to make an ostentatious display 
of their mediocrity. 

[The continuation of these interesting Let- 


ters, written by an intimate and dear friend of 
Madame de Stacl, will be given in our next. } 
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VARIETIES. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCE 
AT GUTZKOW. 


W HEN Bishop Otto introduced 

Christianity into Pomerania, and 
among other towns visited Gutzkow, he 
found therea magnificent heathen temple; 
he had it pulled down, and a Christian 
cburch erected. When the new Church 
was to be consecrated, Count Mitzlaff, 
the lord of the town and district, appear- 
ed at the ceremony. The Bishop 
spoke to him, saying, ‘O, Sir! this 
consecration is nothing, unless thou and 
thy whole people consecrate yourselves 
to God.” The Count replied, *‘ What 
shall I do more? I have been baptized 
at Usedom. What do you require far- 
ther of me?’ Otto spoke: “See! thou 
hast many prisoners, taken in war, 
whom thou detainest for their ransom, 
aad there are Christians among them. 
Release them, and rejoice them this day 
in honour of Christ, and the consecra- 
tion of this Church.” Hereupon Mitz- 
laff, ordered all the Christians among 
the prisoners to be brought forth and 
getat liberty. Then the Bishop took 
courage and continued: “The Hea- 


thens, too, are our brethren; release 
them also at my entreaty; I will bap- 
tize them, and lead them to our Sa- 
viour.”—T ben the Count ordered the 
Heathens also to be brought, and the 
Bishop baptized them, and every eye 
was bedewed with tears. 

When it was now thought that all 
the prisoners were released, and they 
were going to proceed with the conse- 
cration of the Church, the servants were 
to bring salt, wine, and ashes, which 
were wanted for the ceremony. But 
there were no ashes, they having been 
forgotten. So some of the servants ran 
to fetch ashes. They went into the 
first, and into the second house in the 
neighbourhood, and found nothing. 
While they were seeking in the third 
house, they heard under ground a man 
lamenting and groaning; and on ask- 
ing, learned that it was a Dane of high 
rank, who was kept as a hostage for 
500 marks of silver, which his father 
owed to the Count, for injury done 
him. They informed the Bishop, who 
would willingly have begged for him, 
but dared not, on account of the mag- 
nitude of the injury. How could he 
still farther trouble the noble Count ° 
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But Mitzlaff heard the whispering, and 
inquired : then the servants said softly, 
“Sir, the Dane!” . At this the Count 
started, and it cost him a great effort ; 
yet he exclaimed, “‘ He is my worst en- 
emy, and should make me ample atone- 
ment, hut to-day I will regard no loss. 
Be it so: Release the Dane also, and 
may God be gracious to me.” Then 
they fetched the prisoner, and placed 
him in his chains by the altar, and Otto 
pronounced the benediction. 


ROUBILIAC THE SCULPTOR. 


Roubiliac, being on a visit in Wilt- 
shire, happened to take a walk in a 
church-yard on a Sunday morning, 
near Bowood, just as the congregation 
was coming out of church, and meeting 
with old Lord Shelburne, though per- 


fect strangers to each other, they enter- 


ed into conversation, which ended in 
an invitation to dinner. When the 
company were all assembled at table, 
Roubiliac discovered a fine antique 
bust of one of the Roman Empresses, 
which stood over a side table, when 
immediately running up to it with a 
degree of enthusiasm he exclaimed, 
‘* What an air! what a pretty mouth! 
what loud ensemble!” ‘The company 
began to stare at one another for some 
time, and Roubiliac regained his seat ; 
but instead of eating his dinner, or 
shewing attention to any thing about 
him, he every now aod then burst out 


into fits of admiration in praise of the 


bust. The guests by this time, conclu- 
ding he was mad, began to retire one 
by one, till Lord Shelburne was almost 
left alone, This determined his Lord- 
ship to be a little more particular ; and 
he now, for the firet time, asked bim 
his name, ‘ My name!” said the 
other, “ what, do you not know me 
then?) My name is Roubiliac.”—* I 
bes your pardon, sir,’ said his Lord- 
Flip,’ I now feel that I should have 
known you.” Then calling on the 
company, who had retired to the next 
room, he said, * Ladies and gcntlemen, 
you may come tn ; this is no absolute 
tuadman, This is M. Roubiliac, the 
Rreatest statuary of his day, and only oc- 
casionally mad in the admiration of his 
att, —Afemais of Reynol's, 2d edition. 


“ 
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JOHN ROY STEWART, AND ME. 
HAMILTON OF BANGOUR. 


For the New Monthly Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 
I have had the perusal of memorandums re- 
garding the hardships and perils epcoun- 
tered by the many deluded, yet wellmean- 
ing and valiant meo, after the battle of 
Culloden. Those facts never have beea 
in print,eand I think the recitals are not 
unworthy a place in your Magazice. I 
received them from persons, who afforded 
either an immediate refuge to the fugitives 
or heard the circumstances related by gen- 
tlemen of unquestionable veracity. 


The leaders of the insurrection of 
1745, supposed they were sure of suc- 
cess, as France promised unlimited aid. 
Some, no doubt, engaged merely in 
the prospect of aggrangizing their own 
families ; but many chiefs believed they 
were bound in honour and duty to re- 
store the British dominions to the lineal 
heir of the crown ; and even sincere Pro- 
testants forgot that they were contend- 
ing for the subversion of their pure re- 
ligion. Had the Pretender triumphed 
over the reigning dynasty, popish perse- 
cution would svon have shewn how 
infatuated were the combatants who at 
the risk of life vested regal authority in 
the hands of a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Hamilton, of Bangour, the writer of 
many excellent songs, and other poeti- 
cal pieces, and John Roy Stewart, a 
less polished, but energetic son of the 
muses, felt all the force of this argument, 
conveved to them at second-hand, by 
Mr. William Gordon, Minister of Al- 
vey, in the presbytery of Abernethy. 
Mr. Gordon was an ardent loyalist. 
During all the troubles previous to the 
decisive conflict, he delivered from the 
pulpit, every Sunday, ao animating ex- 
hortation to his flock, to hold themse!ves 
in readiness for shedding the last drop 
of their blood in defending the Throne, 
which formed the sole barrier between 
their religious privileges, and sweeping 
destruction.—He shewed them his dirk 
girded on his thigh, and assured them 
that with that weapon in his hand, and 
the shield of scriptural truth on his 
heart, he himself would go before them 
to the field of martial glory ; and whaso 
refused to follow must be atraitor, not 


aly to his King, but to his God Al- 


mighty,, and tremendous must be his 
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chastisement here and hereafter. Yet, 
when the rebels were scattered, wound- 
ed, outlawed, and pursued by the arm 
of justice, this benevolent pastor was 
the bold advocate and the agent of mer- 
ey, professing that now in gratitude for 
a signal deliverance from ecclesiastical 
despotism, and as christians forgiving 
their enemies, every loyal subject should 
obliterate all remembrance of the inju- 
ries they suffered from the opposite 
party, and relieve their wants and dis- 
tresses. When the hostile armies were 
known to have moved northward, Mr. 
Gordon ordered a large quantity of 
malt te be brewed into ale, and huge 
piles of oat cakes to be prepared in the 
most portable form; telling his wife, 
that he was sure many unfortunate men 
must pass that way, and all ought to 
have meat and drink, with dressings 
for their wounds, if such a supply should 
be requisite. He hoped, he trusted, 
the royalists would be victors; but if 
not, he would in person minister to 
such as were compelled to fly, and he 
would collect every man and boy, and 
high-souled woman in his parish, and 
see what could be done to turn the tide 
of conquest into the right channel. If 
the rebels were worsted, he could not 
consistently with bis allegiance, avow- 
edly countenance proscribed traitors ; 
but bis feelings and his conscience 
demanded that he should permit his 
wife and her daughter to give them 
every succour, After the battle of Cul- 
loden, immense numbers of officers and 
men received refreshments from Mrs. 
Gordon, and every part of the manse, 
except one room, was filled with the 
wounded, What rendered those deeds 
of humanity more remarkable, was Mr. 
Gordon’s economical habits ; but his 
maxim, to spare superfluities, that the 
needy might be furnished with necessa- 
ries, Wag here practically illustrated. I 
could fill sheets with instances of the 
Jaudable singularities of this most intre- 
pid assertor of his political, religious, 
and philanthropic principles ; but at 
present I shall proceed to communicate 
some ofthe ‘ hatr-breadth ‘scapes” of 
Mr. Hamilton, of Bangour, and John 
Rey Stewart. 
gerienced by the other gentlemen shall 


Anecdotes of John Roy Stewart and Mr. Hamilton. 


The woes and risks exw ascending a tree, 
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follow in course. I shall only add, 
that Mr. Gordon was in high favour 
with Principal Robertson, and that his 
valuable life was prolonged to the age 
of one hundred and four years. 

''To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives in separate 
apartments. So cautiously did she 
conceal from each, the condition of the 
others, that the first request was, that 
they would not intrust ber with their 
realnames. She could serve them as 
well under a fictitious appellation, In 
this manoer, a father and soo were five 
months under her roof, without know- 
ing their proximity. John Roy Stew- 
art, being a native of the neighbouring 
country was personally known. I for- 
merly sent you a true detail of the dis- 
aster which compelled him to desert 
trom the Scots Greys,* and to join the 
rebel standard. He commanded areg- 
iment, with the rank of Colonel, at the 
battle of Culloden, With his usual im- 
petuosity, be introduced his friend Mr. 
Hamilton, before Mrs. Gordon could 
ask him to give only a borrowed name. 
—However, she said, the gentleman 
must in future assume the designation 
of Mr. Milton, and John Roy must be 
Mr. Grey. She gave separate cham- 
bers to each, and as John Roy was the 
most obnoxious to Government, the 
window of his room allowed a speedy 
retreat to the Jake, where a boat was 
constantly in waiting, to facilitate his 
escape to the upper district of Bade- 
noch, in case ofa close pursuit by the 
tnilitary stationed all around, to inter- 
cept the outlaws.—In a few days Col- 
onel Stewart found he must betake him- 
self to his friends in the mountains ; 
but the inquest in that quarter being 
more rigid, he returned to Alvey, and 
hearing music and dancing, he got in 
at the window of his own room and 
went to bed. Ele had been two days 
and three nights without rest, sometimes 
hidden’ in caverns, sometimes even 
oblived to strip and plunge into a bog, 
covering his head with branches of 
birch, which he carried for the express 
purpose; and sometimes like Cliarles 
the Sceond, he cluded his pursuers by 
He was now dispos- 
* Avoevrose vol. ii. p. 28. 
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ed tosleep profoundly, little dreading 
that several officers were in the house. 
Mrs. Gordon had heard they were 
in search of John Roy Stewart. 
She hoped he was far off, but trembled 
for other guests, and the ready expedi- 
ent of collecting some young people, 
and appearing heedlessly merry, she 
knew would divert suspicion. The of- 
ficers in place of ransacking the manse, 
joined the jovial dancers, and went 
away after supper, convinced that a 
family so jovial could have no conceal- 
ments. Some of the company were to 
sleep atthe manse. Mra. Gordon had 
then no spare room, except that occu- 
pied by her daughter ; but she made as 
many beds as the floor could contain, 
and the young lady with her cousin 
were removed to Mr. Grey's room. 
They undressed. One of them attemp- 
ted to raise the bed clothes, when Joha 
Roy awoke. He had loaded pistols, 
and his sword unsheathed always beside 
him when he lay down to rest. Provi- 
dentially the sword came first to hand. 

The candle had been extinguished, but 
a gleam of the moon shewed a female 
figure in tire to avert the fatal thrust. 

Had Mr. Stewart seized the pistol, it 
must have been too late to recognize 
the daughter of his benefactress. The 
shock of a bare possibility of takiog her 
life, he said, was more overwhelming 
than all his past misfortunes. She was 
Mrs. Gordon’s only child. I had the 
particulars from her own lips. Mr. 

Stewart's and Mr. Hamilton’s further 

adventures shall probably supply anoth- 

ey cofamunication, and others will fol- 

low. B. G. 

. REV. MR. ROMAINE. 

Romaine, though a very worthy man, 
had no small portion of vanity in bis composi- 
tion, asthe following anecdote will testify : 
---Mr. Jones, of N er reese (iu whom the vir- 
tue of Christian humility shone most conspic- 
uously, but who was too orthodox in his opin- 
ions for the evangelical} of the communi- 
ty), was walking with his friend over Black- 
friars’ Bridge, when they espied Mr. Ro- 
maine on the other side of the way. Jones 
kuew him imperfectly, as he was Lawn by 
Romaine,but he determined, at all events,on 
crossing and asking him how he did. The 
other, however, pretended not to remember 
him.---** What!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, “ do 
you aot know me, Mr. Romaine ?”--- No, 


Sir,” replied he, “neither do J. nar does mv. 
Master, know von!” 


Mr. Romaine—Walter Scott and Mr. Mudford. 
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CURIOUS LITERARY CASE. 
: To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

mm, 

If you agree with mein thinking that the 
folluwing statement deserves to be made 
public, you will probably allow ita placeta 
the pages of your really excellent pablica- 
tion. I am aware there are few things about 
which the world in general are less inter- 
ested than the les of authors: bat 
as [intend to e no a accusation, 
and am conscious that my assertions will be 
irrefragable, I may indulge the hope that 
this letter will not come under the above 
description. 

You, and many of your readers, have, 
pe aps, seen advertised, a work by Walter 

cott, entitled the ‘“‘ Border Antiquities of 
England and Scotland,” in 2 vols. 440. With 
what justice, however, that 7 ahaa as- 
sumes (o himself the entire authorship of the 
work in question, you will be able to judge, 
when I tell you that very nearly half of it 
was written by myself, [t is not neces 
that I should retail the circumstances which 
indaced me to relinquish proceeding with it, 
after veh 2 completed the first volame. It 
is enough for my purpose, that I did relin- 
quish it; that Mr. Walter Scott afterwards 
completed it, and t upon its publication 
in an entire form, (for it came out originally 
in quarterly car) he has placed his name 
in the title page, as the writer of the whale, 
withont any intimation to the rade de ia 
any part of the introductory matter ; which, 
for aught I know to the contrary, is entirely 
his. Most persons, I apprehend, will cos- 
sider this proceeding as nut quite reconcile- 
able with candour. 

I have been partly tempted to advance 
this claim, for the sake of mentioning twe 
amusing facts, as connected with the sagac- 
ity of periodical critics. During the time 
that the work was publishing in detached 
portions, is was reviewed inone of our most 
respectable monthly journals, and the re- 
viewer, misled, no doubt, by the nature of 
the subject, confidently affirmed, from the 
internal evidence of the style, that it was from 
the pen of Walter Scott; and when, by an 
odd coincidence, it afterwards came forth 
with the name of that gentleman in the title 
parc. I assure you the said reviewer remind- 
ed his readers, with no little exaltation, of 
the accuracy of his previous judgment. 
need hardly add, that at the time it was 
thus gratuitously assigned to the pen af 
Walter Scott, he had not written a line of it. 

Similarly anfortunate has been a more re- 
cent critic, who, in reviewing the work as 
Walter Scott's, has perversely enough sclec- 
ted most of his examples from that pertion 
of it which was written by myself, and 
which are cited as felicitous specimens of 
Mr. Scott's bie 

Now, Mr. Editor, ought I to be dhery or 
pleased at these blunders? They who ad- 
rose, as much as they do 


mire Mr. Scott's 

his poetry, will decide for the latter: ‘bat, 
for myself, it is really so weighty a point, 
that, without year assistance, lam afraid I 
cannot make up mv miod opon it. One 
thing, however, is indisputable; I have no 
right to be thankful for the petty larceny he 
has committed on my property. : 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wu. Mvorory. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


THE EAST-INDIAMAN. 
W anxious, lingering, perilous voyage past, 

An India ship hail’d Albion's land at last ! 
Moor’d in the Downs, her mighty pinions close 
Like some far-flying bird that sought repose ; 
While, crowding on the deck, a ‘hundred eyes 
Turn'd shoreward—flush’d with pleasure and sur- 

prise. ‘ 
That eve they anchor’d, frem th’ horizon’s hem 
The virgin Moon, at ifto welcome them, 
Rove from her rest—but would no more reveal 
Than the faint outline of her pale profile : 
Tho’ soun (as maids forego their fears) she gave 
Her orbed brow to kiss the wanton wave : 
Till—like a scornful lover, swoll’n by pride 
Because too fondly loved to be denied, 
The rude wave spurn’d her off, and raised that loud 
And angry blast which scream’d | through sail and 
shroud, 
The live-long night on which my harp is dwelling. 
Meanwhile, the swarthy crew, each care dispelling, 
Had sported thrice three summer suns away 
Since they had cast their anchor in the bay, 
© none, save Fortune’s step-sons, doomed to roam 
The deep, can prize a harbour and ahome! : 
The temperate breeze their sun-bronz'd temples 
blessing— 
A native shore the gladden'd eye refreshing— 
The painted pinnace dancing from the land 
Freighted with fricnds—the pressure of the hand 
Whioee pulse throbs happy seconds..the warm gush 
Of blood into the cheek, as 1¢ would rush 


With the heart's welcome ere the tongue could half 


Perform its office.feeling’s telegraph ! 

Impassion’d smiles, and tears of rapture starting... 
Oh, how unlike the tears which fll at parting ! 
And all were their’s_that good ship's gallant crew. 
As though each Joy which absence rendered due 
Were paid in one__. ght moment : such are known 
To thove leng severed, loving, loved, alone ! 
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A gorgeous freight that broad-sail’d vessel) bere. 

The blazing diamonds ard the blushing ore ; 

Spices that digh'd their incense, till the sails 

Were fanned along om aromatic gales 

From Orient lands. Then marvel net if he 

Who there is Chief should look exultingly 

Baek on the storms he baffled, and should know 

The bosom’s warmest wildest overflow 

While gazing on the land which laugh’d before 
him... 


The smooth sea round—the blue pavillion o'er him ! 
Yet felt be more than ever sprang from these, 

For love demanded deeper sympathies ; 

And Jong in lonely bower had sigh'd for him 

A fond fair Bride, whose infant Cherubim 

ON spirit-clouded from its playthings crept, 

To weep beside its mother while she wept. 

But O, they met at length! And such sweet days 


Already proved as leave a light which plays - 


Upon the memory when their. warmth is gonc... 
The fount thas treasures sanbeams, and shines en 


‘Thro’ dusk and darkness. Like some happy mother, 

Joy mark’d the hours pursuing one another. 

A wreath of buoyant angels! Yet, as they 

Wheel’d laughing round, oft sigh’d.to make them 
stay ! 


This was a day of banqueting on board ; 

And swan-wing’d barks, and barges many-oar'd, 
Came crowded to the fvast. The young..the gay— 
The beautiful..were there. Right merrily 

The pleasure boats glide onward..with swift prow 
The clear wave curling, till around each bow, 
With frequent flash, the bright and feathery spray 
Threw mimic rainbows at the san in play. 

The ship @ won, the sitken chair is lower'd... 
Exulting Youth and Beauty bound on board ; 
And while they wondering gaze on sail and shroud, 
The flag flaps o’er them like a erimson cloud. 
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Young a loumre kiss’d eaph heart! from Persia's 

An ample awning spread its purple bloom 

To canopy the guests; and vases, wreathed 

With deep-hued flowers and foliage, sweetly 
breathed 

Their incense, fresh as zephyrs when they rove 

Among the blossoms of 'a citron grove : 

Soft sounds (invisible spirits on the wing) 

Were heard and felt around them hovering : 

In short, some magic seem'd te sway the hour, 

The wand-struck deck becomes an orient bower ' 

A very wilderness of blushing roses, 

Just such as Love would choose when he reposes, 

The pendant orange from a lueh of leaves 

Hangs like Hesperian gold ; and tied in sheaves, 

Carnations prop their triple coronals : 

The grape, out-peeping from thick foliage fails 

Like cluster'd amethysts in deep festoone ; 

And shells are seatter*d reund which Indian meoss 

Had sheeted with the silver of their beams: ~*~ . 

But O, what, more than all, the scene beseems, 

Fair, faultless forms, glide there with wing-like 
movon. ; 


Bright as young Peris rising from the ocean ! a 
— 

Eve darkencd dowa—and yet they were not gone : 

The sky had ehanged..the sudden storm came on ! 

One wav'd on high a ruby-sparkling bow]... 

Youth, passion, wine, ran riot in his soul : : 

“ Fill to the brim,” he cried, “ let others peer - 

Their doubtful path to Heavenmy heaven is here ; 

Tis hour is mine, and who can dash its bliss ? 

Fate dare not darken such an hour as this !".., 

Then stoop'd to quaff..but (asa charm were thrown) 

His hand, his lips, grew motionless as stone : 

The drunkness of his heart no more deceives... 

The thunder grow]s, the surge-smote vessel heaves ; 

And, while aghast he stax'd, a hurrying squall 

Rent the wide awning, and discovered all ! 

Across their cyes the hissing lightning blazed... 

The black wave burst beside them as they gazed ; 

And dizzily the thick surf seattcred o'er them ; 

And dim and distant loom'd the land before them ; 

No longer firm..the eterna] hills did leave 

Their solid rest, and heaved, or seemed to heave ! 


_O, twas an awful mowent.tor the crew 


Mad rashly,dceply drank, while yct they knew 
r) 
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No ruling eye wason them.and became 

Wild as the tempest ! peril could not tame= 

Nay, stirred their brutal hearts to more excess ; 

Round the deserted banquet-board they press. 

Like men transformed to fiends, with oath and sell : 

And many deemed the sea less terrible " 

Than maniaes fiercely ripe for all, or aught, . 

Thatever flashed upon a desperate thought ! 

Strange laughter mingled with the shrick and 
groans 

Nor woman shrank, nor woman wept alone. | 

Some, as a bole had smote them, fell_.and some 

Stared haggard wild—disinay had struck them dumb. 

‘There were of firmer nerve, or flercer cast, 

Who seowl’d defianbe:back upon the blast... 

Half scorning in their haughty souls to be - 

Thus pent and buffeted.: And tenderly, 

F.ven then, to manly hearts fair forms were drawn, 

Whose virzin eyes had‘never shed their dawn 

Before—soft, beautifally shy—to Bush 

A Lover's hope; but, as the Dove will rash 

Tnto the school-bey's bosom toelude  ; ‘ ' 

The swooping goshawk..weman, thus subdued, 

‘Will cling to those she Sonened in lighter mood... 

‘The sou! confess emotions but conceal’d. 

Pure, glowing, deep, tho’ lingvringly revealed ; — 

Thattrue camelion which imbibes the tone 

Of every passion-hue she pauses on ° 

O, ’tis the cheek that’s false_so subtly taught 

Tt takes not of its colour from the thought ; 

But, like voleanie mountains veiled inynow, | 

Hides the heart's lava, while it works below ! 


* 
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And there were two wha loved, but never told 
Their Jove to one another : years had rolled ~ 
Since Passion touch'd them with his purple wing, 
Tho’ still their youth was in its blossoming. Wn, 
Lofty of soul, as riches were denied, r 
He deemed it mean to wou a wealthy bride: 
And (for hcr tears were secret) coldly she 
Wreath’d her pale brow in ruaiden dignity. 
. ¥ceteach had caught the other's eye reposing.. 
Aud, far as looks disclose, the truth disclosing, © = A 


Lut when they met, pride check‘d the soul's- watra 
sigh, it ; 

And froze the melting spint of the cve... 

A pride in vulyur hearts that never shone ; 

And thus they loved, and silently loved on. 

But this was nota moment when the head 

Couid trifle with the heart § the cluud which spread, 

Its chilling veil between them, now bad PAT 

. Poe long awaking..but they woke at lust! 

- He rush'd where clung the Ciintng fair one..songs , 

To soothe with hopes he felt not, cherished not ; 

And, while in passionate support he prest, 

She raised her eyes..then swiftly on his breast 

Hid her blanched check.—as if resigned to share 

The worst with him...nay, dic contented there ! 

That silent act was fondly eloquent ; 

And to the youth’s dee ‘p soul, like lightning, sent 

A gleam of rapture—cxquisite yet bicf | 

As his (poor wretch) that in the grave of gricf, 

Feels Fortune’s sun burst on him, and looks up 

With hope to Heaven—forgetful of the cup, 

The deadly cup his shivering hand yet strain'’d.. | 

A hot heart-pang reminds him it is drain‘d } 

Away with words ! for when had true love cver 

A happy star to bless it ?..Never, never. 

And oh, the brightest after smile of Fate +- ° 

Ts but a sad reprieve, which comes. jpte. 
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The riot shout peal’d on_but deep distress 

Had sunk all else in utter hepelessness : 

One marked the strife of frenzy and despazr— 

The most concerned, and yet the calmest there ; 

In hitterness of soul beheld his crew— 

He should have known them, and he thought be 
knew ; 

The blood-he usd on the leash may faws, obey— 

He'll tear thee should’st thou croes him at hu prey, 

One only trust survives, a doubtfal one— 

Bat O, how cherished, every other gone : 

“ While hold our cables, fear not ”—As he spoke 

Asea bursto’er them, and their cables broke ‘ 

Then, like a lion bounding from the to#l, 

The ship shot through the billow's blaek reeodl: 

Urged by the howling blast—all guidance gvac— 

They shuddering felt her reeling, rushing on— 

Nor dared to question where, nor dared to cast 

One asking look—for that might be their last. 


What frowns so steep in front—a cliff? a reck ? 

The groaning vessel staggers in the shock... 

The last shriek rings - - - - °° ° 

- - + - Hark! whence that voice they bear 

Loudo’ er the rushing waters—Ipud and mear ? 

Alas, they dream—"tis but the ocean roar— 

Oh no, it echoes from the swarming shore— 

Kind Heaven, thy hand wes there: with secfieg 

bound 

The vast waves heaved the giant hull aground ; 

And, ebbing with the turning adc, beeame, 

Like dying monsters, impotent and tame. 

Wedged in thesand, their chafing ean no mere 

Than lave her sides, and deaden with their sear 

The clamorous burst of joy. Bat squnc there were - 

Whose joy was voice}ess as their late despauwr— 

Whose heaven-ward eyes, clgsped hands, and 
_ streaming cheeks,, 

Did speak a language which the lipne’ er spak— 

O, he were heartless, in that passionate hoar, 

Who could not feel that weakness hath its power, 

When gentle waman, sobbing and subducd, 

Breathed forth her vow oefholy gratitade, 

Warn. as the contrite Mary's, when formven— 

An angel « sued recording tin Heaven, 


ay cree 
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A Deity, swcet WONAN, and be war shipped. 
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GOXE from hee cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her breath kath lost all its fei perfene, 
And the gloss hath' drepped from her goldca ksi, 
And her torchead is pale, though no: bongey fair - 


And the Spirit that sate an her soft blue eye, 
Is struck with cold mortality ;, 

And the smile that played on her lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry bour : 

And the crowds that swore fer her love to dir 
Shrank from the tone of her last sad sigh :.. 
And this is Man's fidelity. 


2Tis Women alone, with a firmer heart, 

Can see all these idols of life depart, 

And love the more, and soothe, and bicss 

Man in hie utter wregchedness. Ww. 
a a> 
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THE CHATEAU OF COPPET. 


LETTER SECOND. 
Lausanne, Ausust 25, 1817. 

AYE the death of iobespierre, 

Madame de Staél was enabled to 
return to France. During some years, 
however, she divided her time between 
Paris and Switzerland. Bonaparte at 
last made himself master of the world, 
and banished her to the estate of Cop- 
pet. Being at this time engaged in 
travel, I was removed from her for a 
considerable period. I read, however, 
the works*which she published during 
the interval. These had increased my 
desire of again seeing her ; for they all 
expressed the most striking opinions, 
and developed the social system to 
which new ayes are inviting us. 

At last, in the autumn of 1808, I was 
able to quit Italy and to return to Swit- 
zecland. I pursued my journey with- 
out stopping, in order the more quickly 
to reach Coppet. Approaching the hos- 
pitable mansion, where the foreigner 
was ever sure of a kind reception, I was 
surprised to find the avenue filled with 
earriages, The abode of the exiled is 
seldom distinguished by what M. de 
Chateaubriant would in the present case 
have called the pomp of exile. 

Following the crowd, I arrived at the 
isp and entered it with a sort of 

read of so great an assemblage, I 
ceeded into the vestibule, looking for 
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some one to announce me, but could 
find nobody at leisure to doit. One ser- 
vant was running towards a wing of the 
house with a casque and a lance—an- 
other was calling for help to raise up a 
pillar which had fallen, and a third, half 
clad, asked in a theatrical tone for knots 
of ribbands which he had mislaid. 

I soon discovered, without much help 
from the imagination, that they were 
preparing for a theatrical representation ; 
and I felt that in the state of matters, I 
should be hardly noticed, even were I 
presented, and resolved to profit by the 
politeness of the servants, who invited 
me to walk in. . 

I at last entered the great gallery 
where the stage was erected, and io 
which nearly 300 persons, of all na- 
tions, were already assembled. ‘These 
were communicating their conjectures 
to each other, as to the nature of the 
performance, in different languages, 
previous to the rising of the curtain. 

I thus learnt that Madame de Stael 
had written the piece which was about 
to be performed. This redoubled my 
curiosity. When the curtain rose, the 
stage represented an eastern hall, and 
a group of young Israelites filled the 
scene. hey were preparing for a 
festival, of which they were practising 
the dances. In the middle of them I 
recognised the daughter of Madame 
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de Stacl. She was stil a child, but 
of the most perfect beauty and the most 
charming simplicity. 

The play was called The Shunamite. 
The subject, though taken from the 
Bible, was so handled as at once to a- 
void profanity and levity. Every thing 
Init was distinguished by antique and 
noble simplicity, 

Madame de Staél performed the 
part of the widow of Shunwn. As 
happens in the present day, this mo- 
ther was vain of the talents of her 
daughter; and, as in the present day, 
she was aware of the danger of her 
vanity without endeavounng to con- 
quer it. Her sister, who was of a 
nore hutmble disposition, blamed that 
vanity towards which the human heart 
is so indulgent, but to no purpose ; 
for the Shunamite dwelt ever upon her 
daughter, and the spectators partook of 
her delusion. 

In order to make a striking example, 
Heaven, which condemns maternal 
vanity us well as every other, deprived 
the child of life. We beheld her 
crow pale in the midst of the festival 
they were celebrating on her account. 
The shawl which she held dropped 
trom her hand: her mother pressed 
her to her heart, butin vain: the eyes 
of her child were closed for ever. 

‘The young maidens re-appeared in 
the second act. Arrayed in mourning 
they surrounded the bier on which their 
companiod was laid. ‘The unfortunate 
mother reproached Heaven with her 
death, but took no reproach to herself. 
Neither resigned nor submissive, her 
erief was that of a woman under the 
influence of passion, Her sister was 
cnzaged in prayer at the foot of the 
bier, expressing her resignation to the 
will of Heaven, 

In the middle of this scene the pro- 
phet Elijah entered. Being gilted with 
the power of working miracles, bis 
presence seemed to inspire even the 
spectators with confidence. 

The prophet shewed this impious 
mother how the anzer of heaven had 
fallen upon her, but that her repentance 
could disarm it. While thus under the 
Influence of hope, Elijah disclosed to 
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the Shunamite the mystery of the im- 
mortality of the soul. This secret is 
commoa io our days, aod affects us but 
slightly ; but it had been anheard of at 
the period when the Eternal deigned, 
forthe first time, to reveal it. This 
unfortunate mother, who conceived 
her child to be aanihilated, learnt that 
she still existed, and that we cap by no 
means die. 

To attest this mystery Elijah ap- 
proached the bier. The whole au- 
dience looked to the prophet, and the 
child which he wished to restore to life. 
We thought we beard her breathe. 
She raised her hand, then her face, and 
at last opened her eyelids, She had 
just beguao to live again, and we had 
been present at one of those great 
scenes by which our Creator has judg- 
edit proper to teach us our destiny. 
The impression we received from it 
must have resembled that which they of 
old had the happiness to expenence. 

The Shunamite is one of the most 
remarkable dramatic compositions 
which has appeared in any language. 
It belongs to no school, and is neither 
romantic nor classical. It paints with 
fidelity the sentiments which our imag-- 
ination ascribes to the Bible; and that 
without either overcharging or dimi- 
nishing them. It awakens in the soul 
allthe religious feelings, withd&t shock- 
ing any of them. 

After the close of the performance, 
when the spectators were deperting, & 
singular picture presented itself. A 
hundred carriages arrived in a line. 
While waiting for my owa, I listened 
to the remarks of the crowd around 
me. Many of them were still absorb- 
ed in emotion ; but the majority bad al- 
ready got rid of it, and were eyeing the 
bustle which surrounded them. The 
French exclaimed, “* Who could poesi- 
bly have expected to see such a crowd 
of company io Switzerland—we really 
had no idea of it;’’ the ladies of Lau- 
sanne were full of enthusiasm ; those of 
Geneva were complaining of the ey 
they had experienced; and the Ger- 
mans were so much affected, that it 
was necessary to support them inte 
their carnages. 
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This, Sir, was one ofthe many ways 
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an abode altogether unique, and con- 


in which Madame de Staél beguiled tained such a union of knowledge, wit, 
her exile,—Tbaoks to her courage and and imagination, as we may never hope 
her talents, Coppet was at that period to witness again. 


To be continued. 


EEE SSS 
ORIGIN OF AN ARCTIC COLONY....A ROMANCE. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. ] 


eo the Editor of the European Magazine, 
: el e e 
HAVE found some difficulty in ar- 


rangiog the information mentioned 
in my last letter respecting the origin of 
aa arctic colony ; but am now assisted 
by my learned friend Dr. Blinkensop, 
who thought it his duty to submit the 
documents first to one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, as the fragment of verse which 
T have already communicated seemed 
to contain a valuable bint regarding a 
secret mode of escape from St. Helena. 
The islander from whom we collected 
this tradition could have had no ac- 
quaintance with Teutonic or Scan- 
dinavian literature : therefore its re- 
markable coincidence with those tales 
which our ancestors derived from their 
northern neighbours, must either give 
them the weight of truth, or convince us 
that fiction is alike in all countries, from 
the days of Charlemagne to those of the 
shoemake? Hans Sachs, whose 6840 
poems are not yet forgotten. 

“* Why have IJ not a garden of lilies ?” 
said the beautiful Flonce, as she re- 
turned from a visit to her sister, whose 
garden of roses extended seven miles in 
Jength, guarded by a giant of courage so 
superlative, that he canght the wolves 
‘*in the woods, and hung them over the 
walls by their tails.” It was the festival 
of St. John, always kept on the day of 
the summer solstice, and Florice went 
to the bank of the nearest stream to 
gather a water-lily ; for it is said, the 
seed of a flower plucked on that day 
will multiply into millions, The edge 
of the rivulet failed under her feet as 
she bent to take the flower, and a young 
stranger who had been sleeping among 
the sedges sprang forward to save her. 
Then taking one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the lilies, he said, “ My 
name is Blanchefleur—I beg you to 


keep this memorial of me.” Florice 
went to ber bower, and instead of 
planting bis gift in her garden, placed it 
under her pillow. In the morning it 
had changed into a maiden’s coronet ; 
not one of those which resemble a ban- 
deau*® of plaited horse-hair dyed, nor 
one of those diadems of spangled cloth, 


‘shaped asa crescent before and tied 


with a ribbon behind, which the ladies 
of Engelland wore in ancient days ; but 
such a garland of lilies as is still conse- 
crated in Christian churches to Our La- 
dy, and is part of a maiden’s funeral- 
Ornaments. But her bower was no 
longer in her father’s land ; it was sur- 
rounded by a sea to which there seemed 
no boundary, except a sky as clear and 
as blue as her own beautiful eyes. 
Blanchefleur stood by her side, not in 
the simple attire of a wandering forester, 
but io a mantle of woven pearls and 
sandals of cygnet’s dowo. “ You have 
accepted,” said he, “ the eternal pledge 
of my faith, and I am your devoted hus- 
band ; but this island must be your 
residence, and J dare not admit any hu- 


"man visitors to divert you. Take, how- 


ever, this wreath of lilies ; and whatever 
amusement you desire shall appear be- , 
fore you when you place it on yourhead. 
All that I require of you is to think of 
me once in every hour when I am ab- | 
sent.” 

Florice looked round the isle on 
which her bower was situated, and per- 
ceived it was entirely covered by a 
garden of lilies; and the bed on which 
she had been wafted seemed transform- 
ed into acouch of silver tissue, sup- 
ported on wory feet, and covered with 
a canopy of dove's feathers. She wac 
charmed with the elegance of her bridal 
ene ee eee nee ree 


* Such handcausare still used in Livonia, and th 
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abode, and the beauty of its master ; 
but after a stay of seven days, he de- 
parted, begging her to render herself 
happy till his return. The Lady of 
Engelland knew there were many isl- 
ands round her native country in which 
demons and giants still resided ; and 
she thought this might be the cele- 
brated one where, as the grammarian 
Demetrius tells us, the great Kronos is 
kept by the giant Briareus. But though 
she feared her husband might be an 
Ettin, or giant in disguise, she recon- 
ciled herself to her fate, and began to 
admire his gifts as the ladies of Engel- 
land are wont. Two days passed 
pleasantly in her solitude, for the bed 
which had brought her there had still 
under its pillow the legend of the 
‘Hero Hogea,” which she had been 
studying ; and its seventy-seven thous- 
and verses amused her till the third 
night; when, in the languor of loneli- 
ness, she put the wreath of lilies on her 
head, and wished to see a tournament, 
such as was fought in the days of King 
Arthur and his son Child Rowland. 
Immediately a cluster of lilies in her 
garden changed into the pavilion and 
gilded barriers ofa tilting-field, and a 
troop of guards no taller than half an 
ell arranged themselves in gorgeous 
liveries. The tourney lasted till the 
moon rose, when all the squires and 
knights sunk upon the earth, and she 
saw only a heap of dead lilies. But 
Florice could find no amusement in 
her own thoughts, and she continued to 
' desire fresh spectacles and pageants till 
her garden was exhausted. When she 
found the’ wreath of her husband had 
lost its power to create diversion, and 
obey her wishes, she waited for his 
arrival in a sullen humour, and _ re- 
proached him with its failure. “ Flo- 
rice,” said Blanchefleur, “had you 
desired to see a representation of King 
Arthur’s pilgrimage to rescue Guinevra, 
or the sufferings of the gentle and 
chaste Una, or the adventures of our 
good Alfred, the flowers would have 
bloomed again ; but they perish for ever 
when they are employed inidle and friv- 
olous pageants.” Florice made no reply, 
and her husband departed once more, 
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without renewing the magic power of 
her bridal coronet. She read the Boot 
of heroes again, and it reminded ber 
that a fair and afflicted damsel like hes- 
self had found amusement by playing 
with a ball. She had one of yellow 
silk, which she diverted herself with 
rolling before her till it suddenly leaped 
into the sea, She had scarcely time to 
shed tears for its loss, before a smail 
arm, decorated with a gold bracelet, 
rose above the surface of the water, and 
restored it. At the same time a boat 
came gently towards the shore, full of 
roses, and ‘steered by one of the lore- 
lest forms she had ever imagined. “Be 
not fearful,beautiful Florice !” said her 
new visitor—“Iam one of the mer- 
maids that visit all solitary vessels aud 
forsaken islands. Wedwelt once is 
India, next among the Goths,and after- 
wards in Greece. Above a hundred of 
us were known to Plato, and the elder 
Pliny saw almost as many on the coasts 
of Gaul. The crow lives nine times the 
flourishing age of man; the stag foor 
times the age of the crow; the raven 
thrice the age of the stag; the phoeaix 
nine times as long as the raven ; but we 
live ten times the age of the phceats, 
and I myself have yet 291,000 years 
to exist f'’+ ‘ 
Florice was filled with awe and de- 
light: @P she did not believe that these 
erladies were seen only in dreams, cr 
caused by the reflection of vapours, a3 
profane witlings have said that giants 
and faines maybe found near the Lake 
Morgana, aod on the cloudy mountain 
called the Broken. Therefore she 
asked the name of her beautiful visitor, 
and the motive of her visit. The sea- 
maid answered, “My name is Fenia, 
and I govern the quern stone and the 
well of youth. Odin once commanded 
me to grind a ship-load of salt for his 
great-grandsdén Frothi, the sovereign 
of gold. The ship sunk, and from that 
hour the sea has been salt.” Fiorice 
enquired if the sovereign of gold stil! 
* Probably King Arthur's daughter, com- 
monly called Prude Ellinor, or, in the corrupt 
Scotch ballads, Burd EUen.—-Prude tapha 
gentle, as the Preux Chevalier of the French is 


similar to eur ‘‘ gentle knight.’ 
+ Hesiod’s Theog. and the E oe 
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lived ; and Fenia answered, smiling, 
“* He heard you lament your dreary 
Solitude, and sent me with these roses 
to supply the place of those withered 
lilies in your garden. When they be- 
gin to fade, a single leaf thrown into the 
sea will bring my boat again.” Florice 
hesitated, for she still loved her hus- 
band ; but she accepted a rose-bud, 
hoping to conceal it in her bosom, 
and the mermaid sank with her boat 
like a bird of the waters. The lady 
of the isle no longer felt the coldness 
of lingering lassitude, but her fancy 
was possessed with eager and anxious 
wishes. The blush of the rose-bud was 
fixed in her cheek when Blanchefleur 
returned, and enquired the meaning 
of her restless and fretful melancholy. 
She answered angrily, that she desired 
to know the purpose of his mysterious 
absences,and the motive which induced 
bim to imprison her. Blanchefleur 
sighed, and, making no reply, led her 
to the edge of the shore. “If you 
have courage,” said he, “to accom- 
pany me beyond the invisible extent 
of this sea, and to reside where the 
prow of the sailor and the foot of the 
traveller have never entered, we will 
§° together; but if the quiet of this 
island is odious, how will darkness, 
frost, and éternal silence be egdered ?” 
Fiorice saw the discretion of Beeming 
content, and determined to avail her- 
self of his absence, When she wasalorft 
at the close of the next eve, she threw 
a rose-leaf into the sea, and saw the 
mermaid’s boat ascending, net with a 
freight of roses, but a yellow dwarf, 
whose head carried a chest or basket of 
gold dust, which he poured at her feet, 
The mermaid caught her in her arms, 
and throwing the coronet of lilies from 


her brow, sunk with her into the ocean. 
* * # © © & «& 
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On the Gold Bringe Syssel, or large 
promontory on the south-west coast of 
Iceland, is a smal] hamlet of huts, once 
inhabited by exiles from the coast of 
Norway.* A boat was found about 
nine hundred years ago upon this coast, 


* The Eyrbiggia Saga, or Annals of Ice- 
lend in 1264, recurds a similar occurrence. 
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with neither oar nor gail, but with the 
half-dead body of a fair women laid 
beside a chest. Thurida, whose name 
has been rendered famous in songs Te- 
cording the love of the great Biorn, 
who visited the North Pole for her 
sake, was still young and beautiful at 
that period, and strove to revive the 
female stranger. No persuasion could 
induce her to explain by what means 
she came to a country so remote,though 
she seemed to comprehend the Jangua 
of its inhabitants. She called herself-a 
native of the Ilebrides, offered to assist 
in the labours of the field and loom,and 
desired no recompense but peaceable 
permission to reside there for one year, 
Thurida took her te ber own hut, and 
by degrees conceived great friendship 
for her unknown guest, whose meekness 
and beauty were remarkable, though 
she had lost her left eye. One eveninc, 
after they had visited the Helgafels, or 
holy mount where the altar and silycr 
ring are deposited, Thurida imposed an 
oath of secrecy on the fair woman, and 
entreated her aid in a grievous emcr- 
gency. Unknown to her brother Snorro, 
she was on the point of giving birth toa 
babe whose existence would be odious 
to its savage uncle; but by the com- 
passionate aid of the stranger, both thi 
mother and her offspring might be pro- 
served from his fury. The fair womu:: 
promised fidelity, and received the ip: 
fant into a mantle of white fur, whiici, 
she took from her chest, and deposited 
in the hollow of a rock lined with the 
feathers of Icelandic birds. She Vishce . 
it often io secrecy and darkness, fecc'- 
ing it with the tenderest care, aud 
hoping to repay, by her bounty to her 
foster-child, the kindness which has 
saved her life when wrecked on thi 
desolate coast. But ‘I'hurida had sec, 
the chest from whence the mantle hac 
been taken, and coveted the remainder 
of its contents, Chance conducted the 
Pontiff Snorro to the track of a wol! 
which he pursued till it brought him 
the recess where, wrapped in down atic 
beautiful as the god Amor, he discov- 
ered his sleeping nephew. Charme:! 
by its loveliness, and touched to sect! - 
she-wolf administering milk to it, (.c 
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high-priest brought home the babe, and 
placed itin his sister's lap. ‘Tburida, 
watchful of the golden opportunity, ac- 
cused the stranger of sorcery, and urged 
himto demand the coffer which con- 
tained her treasures. The unknown 
replied, “I ama wife, but not the mother 
of the babe. My name is Fiorice, and 
I bave called him Wolfelia, because 
wolves have been more merciful than 
his mother; but the chest is full of 
gold dust, and he who opens it shall 
lose his right foot and his left eye.” 
Soorro seized her hands, and put her 
forth {rom his hut into the midst of 
the torrent of snow-dust which fell 
from the mountaios, calling on Thort 
to exterminate a sorceress and her son. 

Fiorice carried the babe wrapped in 
its mantle ia her bosom, while the she- 
wolf walked by her side till they 
reached a round hill with a door of 
broad stones in the centre. The wolf 
breathed on it thrice, and at the third 
breath it opened, and they entered. 
Florice walked through a long gallery, 
where the air was soft and warm as 
a May-evening. The light was a silver 
twilight, but 1 came neither from win- 
dows nor iamps, but from the walls 
and roof, which were of clear trans- 
parent rock, crusted with bright stones. 
Two folding doors opened into a spa- 
cious hall, whose richness and brilliance 
no tongue can tell. It seemed to ex- 
tend the whole length and height of 
the bill. The pillars were so lofty and 
so large, that the pillars of a church 
are no more to be compared to them 
than a hillock to Benlomond. They 
were of gold and silver fretted with 
wreaths of flowers composed of cc- 
loured jewels. And the key-stones of 
the arches above, instead of coats of 
arms or other devices, were ornamented 
with clusters of diamonds in the same 
manner. F'rom the middle of the roof 
where the principal arches met, was 
hung, by a gold chain, an immense 
lamp of one hollow pearl, perfectly 
transparent, in which was suspended a 
Jarge carbuncle that turned continue 


_ + Sir George Mackenzie mentions 4 pen- 
insular in Iceland once called the throne of the 
God Thor. Losing an eye is still supposed lo 
6° the penalty of pecping al ferry mctlers, 
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ally round, and shed over the hail 
a clear mild light like the setting-sun’s. 
Under a canopy at the farther ead, ona 
gorgeous sopha, sat her sister, the Ledy 
of the Garden of Roses, “ combing ber 
yellow hair with a silver comb."© She 
embraced her sister with great joy, and 
entreated to know by what chaace abe 
had been brought from their dear aa- 
tive country, Engelland, toa land so 
wild and distant. “ Sister,” satd Rbo- 
daline, “the yellow dwarf who ge 
veras all the surface of the earth, aed 
all the riches of its interior, has buik 
his palace in this bill. He tempted 
me to become his wife, and to ex- 
change my garden of roses for his 
treasures; but [ have no living com- 
panion, and every day [ am compeiled 
to look upoo an altar of blazing dia- 
monds which ends io a poisonous va- 
pour. Still I live, and shall live for 
ages, uoless you will aid me to retura 
to Engelland.”—* Alas !” replied Fio- 
rice, “‘ L came I know not bow to this 
forlorn island, and have an orphan-babe 
in my arms which [ cannot forsake. 
How shall we be rendered invisible ?” 
And as she spoke she looked round ber 
for the frieadiy wolf, which had dis- 
appeared, but a wreath of lilies lay 
on the place where ithad stood. Fio- 
rice placed it on her head, and the babe 
became invisible; but when she looked 
into a mirror made of a larg: diamond, 
which hung before her, she perceived 
that her whole person and attire were 
changed. She was now a green dwarf, 
with emerald eyes and hair of a varying 
and brilliant hue, like the crest of the 
mocking-bird. Rhodalind embraced 
her rapturously : “ You are now,” she 
said, “the perfect likeness of my bus- 
band’s brother. There are four of his 
family—the yellow dwarf is the eldest 
and most powerful; Men call bim 
Chrysos, or the Gold King, and you 
sce the splendor of his habitation. His 
father Odin named him Frothi,t and 

* Vide “Northern Antiquities,’ Rdin- 
burch edition: Animals werc often giftedaith 
eljish powers, like the she wolf's. 

+ This story ts told in one of the Books of 
Heroes. Dearfs, says the preface, were cre- 
ated lo inhabit hollow hills, discover geld ard 
gems, and distinguish good and bad. Their 


tarn-caps, or veils, made them tanisible. Ficrors 
wrre midway belecen dwarfs and giants. 
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bathed him in a dragon’s blood, which 
has made bim impenetrable in every 
part, except one he will not name. 
"Fhe Blue Dwarf governs the sylphs and 
inhabitants of the purer element ; and 
seldom leaves the sky to visit his broth- 
er’s abode, which changes his colour 
to an earthly green. The Black Brother 
dwells in cities, and his subjects labour 
for him in volcanoes and hidden flames, 
except when an earthquake sends them 
abroad to rejoice. ‘The youngest bro- 
ther is unknown to me, aod they gay his 
mansion is in the whirlpool where all 
the oceans of the universe meet. Sis- 
ter, dearest sister! I am the hundredth 
mortal wife that the yellow dwarf has 
stolen from our world. There is ig one 
of the chambers of this palace a linden 
tree, whose branches seem loaded with 
singing-birds. But this tree is made 
of gold, and its trunk is filled -with 
organ-pipes that create the delicious 
melody we hear; and those whom it 
lulis to sleep must wake no more. 
Since my entrauce into this splendid 
prison, I have uever dared to sleep, 
lest I should be added to the number 
of unhappy wives whose ashes fill the 
diamond. caskets you see round us.” 
Florice had oo time to reply, for 
Chrysos entered, and shewed in his own 
palace all the hideousness of his person. 
The head{ of this monstrous dwarf was 
an ell broad, his eyes yellow, his nose 
shaped like the born of a ram; his 
hair rough as gum and white as a swan; 
his mouth of enormous width, and his 
ears like those of an ass. But his 
maotle was made of white silk brought 
from Arabia, embroidered with gems, 
and bis vesture of the rarest ermine, 
covered by a surcoat woven of the fea- 
thers of scarlet birds from Morocco 
end Lybia. On his head he wore the 
magical tarn-cap of unmatched power 
in Elfland, studded with gold; and the 
brilliant richness of his dress increased 
his hornbie ugliness. Florice shud- 
dered as he took her hand, mistaking 
her for the Green Dwarf, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ha, my good Brother! this 
visit is rightly timed. I have found 


t Seathe Ley end of Hughdietritch, in the 
Danish Book of Heroes. 
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for thee a bride of more beauty than 
my Rhodalind, and a boat of flow 
has tempted her from her husba 
landto mine. Wait till the morning 
comes, and Florice of Engelland shall 
be thine.”—* How can that be certain,” 
replied Florice, “ wheo she has with 
her the coronet of lilies which her hus- 
band gave as the token of his love 
and fidelity ?”— There is no token 
of love,” suid the yellow dwarf, * which 
a woman would not exchange for the 
gold bracelet which [I offered. Since 
the days of our great-grandfather Odin, 
I have seen twelve thousand brides 
wear that coronet, and as many tomes 
I have seen it changed into a heap of 
dead lilies.” —<“* Can it be thought,” said 
Florice “ that the lady of Engelland 
will love me in this green attire, and 
in this hideous land of cold and deso- 
lation ?”.—** No,” answered the Gold 
King, laughing—*“ but my palace fur- 
nishes ornaments to decorate a bride- 
groom. ‘Take my tarn-cap, and my 
silken mantle ; and when the evening 
star shines, our youngest brother's boat 
will come to this shore. The lady Flo- 
rice dwells with the bigh-priest’s sister, 
and will follow thee as she followed the 
mermaid in my boat of flowers.” The 
pretended Green Dwarf paused awhile, 
and answered, “ I have a fancy for thy 
vest, brother, to conceal my deformed 
shoulders.”—* No part of my apparel 
shoald be denied to thee, except this,” 
said the sovereign of the gold mines ; 
‘* but whea Odin strove to make me 
invulnerable, a rose-leaf lay near my 
heart, and on that spot I am penetrable 
by a woman’s band ; therefore I caa- 
not give thee the armour that defends 
it.’—Florice said no more, and the 
yellow dwarf clapping his hands, sum- 
moned all his gnomes to prepare a feast 
for his brother. Fruits of all kinds 
were spread in shells of pearl laid on 
tables supported by peacocks, whose 
outspread wings were composed of 
precious stones. He knew his brother 
would taste nothiag except the dew ga- 
thered from Persian roses, and a cu 
was brought which had been filled from 
the gardens of Shirauz. At length the 
yellow dwarf sank on the rich couch 
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prepared for lim ic a deep sleep ; and 
oY wife, lifting the mail of plaited gold 
frdrn his breast, saw the print of a rose- 
leaf-on the part winch admitted a wound. 
She would have pierced it with his owa 
poignard, but Florice would not  per- 
mit a deed of treachery. She only 
took the cap and mantle he had offered, 
apd placing them on her sister they 
passed uoresisted through all the mar- 
ble doots of bis palace. But when they 
had reached the last, Florice remember- 
ed the infant she bad Ieft sleeping un- 
seen in her enemy’s chamber. Her 


sister would have prevented her return ;. 


but she replied, “* Fowill not abandon 
the innocent and the helpless.” Chry- 
sos was still asicep, and she brought the 
habe safely away in its mantle. hen 
they reached the coast, a boat was seen 
moored among the rocks, without oar 
or sail; but a gold bracelet and a few 
roses lay on the edge. Heedless of her 
sister's safety, and eazer only to secure 
her own, Rhodalind leaped into this 
deceitful boat, which instantly disap- 
peared. Florive looked io despair at 
the dark waters, when another boat, 
transparent as crystal, and steered by 
a White Dwarf of the most diminutive 
stature, touched the shore. His face 
shone in the moon-beams like the smal- 
lest leaf of a lily, and bis cloak seemed 
as ticht and thin as if it had been woven 
of the May-tly’s wings.* Florice placed 
the sleeping babe’s mantle on the helm, 
hoping that the touch of a creature so 
innocent would dissolve the work ofan 
evil sfirit, but the boat remained un- 
changed, and the helinsman spoke in 
a vuoice as soft as the music of a reed 
tuned by the south-wind, — * Kater, 
Fiorice !—my boat is framed of air and 
heht, and will coovey no freight except 
noocence and beauty. ‘Ibe Green Ser- 
pent Midgard, whose folds encircle the 
world, has received your sister, and con- 
veyed her to the burning mountain 
of this island, where the Black Dwarf 
will avenge her treachery to his bro- 
ther. But the presence of this inno- 
cunt babe will smooth our way through 
the waters,” —F orice placed herself if 


— 


* Lhe May-fly, or Maricnwurinchen, makes 
“ figuretn Northern romance. - 
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the boat, and sang the hymn to the 
Sea-King as her pilot steered. Yet ber 
courage fuiled when they sunk into a 
fog so white and so vast as to con- 
found both sight and bearing. “ Is 
our bome near?” she said; but the 
White Dwarf was no longer visible, 
and lis voice even from the helm could 
not be heard. It seemed as if bad 
traversed a thousand miles before a bloe 
bird came through the mist, and alight- 
ed on the helm. Then Florice perceived 
that a wall of ice, two headred fathous 
deep below the sea aad half as many 
above it, hung over their course. “ Our 
home is near,” said the white pilot, as 
he turned his boat under ao arch which 
shone like a rainbow through the va- 
pour, Arch after arch rose before them, 
till that vapour gathered in folds which 
bung as if they bad beea fleeces of silver 
over a hall builtof diamonds. The floor 
was of pearl carpeted with lilies,and the 
boat as it approached it changed into a 
chariot drawn by swans. Florice looked 
for the dwarfish pilot, but she saw her 
husband Blanchefleur in the beauty of 
his youth. He placed her on the throne 
of his polar kingdom, and shewed her 
his secret gardens among a thousand 
hills of ice, where all the elves of Faery- 
land holds their revels. Her first-bora 
daughter married the son of Thurda 
and Biorn, and their children dwelt 
in the green valley of an ice-berg. 
The Elf-King of the North has vowed 
that none but the sons of Engelland 
shall unveil his throse, since none but 
a woman of Eogelland was found worthy 


to share it. 
* 2. * © £ © @ 
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Tere ends all that tradition has 
served of the first founders of this | ee 
tic colony, aod their descent from. our 
ancestors 1s evinced by the exact resem- 
blance their legend bears to those which 
the most distinguished poet of our saster 
kingdem has lately ushered into the 
modern world. ‘The heroic sangs of 
Denmark, collected by the orders of 
Sophia when storm-stayed at Knut- 
strup, whither she had gone to ses 
Tycho Brahe’s observatary, abound in 
such wild tales of dwarfs, mermaids, 
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and gardens of roses, as our Arctic 
islander has collected. And the ro- 
mantic ballads lately translated from the 
Icelandic language, especially Ulrich 
and Annie, Child Axelvold, the Maiden 
and the Hasel, Stark Tiderich and Olger 
Danske, Ribolt and Guldborg, and 
Young Child Dyring, so strongly re- 
semble our old favourites Lord Tho- 
mas, Gil Morice, the Hawthorn Tree, 
Chevy Chase, the “Douglas Tragedy, 


se eo _ 


The Hermit in London—Juse come from Colleve, 
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and Young Lochinvar, that our new 
friends near the North Pole cannot sur- 


“ Book of Heroes,” «the Nibelungen 
Lay,” or an y other illustration of N orth- 
ern Antiquities, jt may claim a place 
among the legends dedicated to St. Ju- 
lian, the patron-saint of travellers. Vv. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT 


No. XITI, 


Yerd better ta’en Up spades and shoois, 
Or knappin-hammers, 


A set o* dal) conceited Hashes, 

Contuse their brains in College eclasecs ! 

They gang in stirks, and come Out asses, 
Plain truth to speals. 


Burne, 
I UNDERSTOOD that my old 
friend Dr. Drudge’s son had come 
to town ; and I called the other day to 
visit him. T valued the father much : 
he was an honest, industrious, and suc- 
cessful man; and T Wished to show 
every civility in my power to his son. 
The Doctor had, by much fabour 
and by long Practice, amassed a large 
fortune, which he left to his only son, 
to whom he was go partial, that he 
spared no expense to educate him jn 
General knowledge was 
what the Doctor was anxious to give 
his child, who, on his part, seconded 
his wishes, by a thirst for improvement, 
was accompanied by a 


Great public character, isa dunce ; just 
as the common Consequence in life is, 


gal; but in the Present instance it is 
otherwise, for the Doctor’s son is still 
More ambitious of shining as a man of 
science and of letters, than his father’s 


moet anxious wishes could desire. 
ATHENEUM vox, 4. 


IN LONDON. 


About a 
was deprived of his worthy father, and 
about a week ago he concluded his aca- 


and of fashion who leave Oxford and 
Cambridge, perfect only in horse-ra- 
cing, in sporting, in drinking, and in 
gaming, Mr, Drudge read within the 
last four years, more books than almost 
any other man of his age existing. He 
has had a gleaning of almost every sci- 
ence, but with such rapidity, that it bas 
Produced a confusion of matter and of 
languages in his head, similar to what 
we read of the confusion of tongues at 
the Tower of Babel. To this he adds 
great self-confidence and a fine flow of 
spirits, which render bim a very strange 
character, 

His ambition is to be a Member of 
Parliament, a0 orator, an author, the 
discoverer of some new theory, and 
finally, to be quoted as one of the learn. 
ed men of the age. His requisites and 
probable success I shal leave to the 
learned reader to foretel ; and shall 
merely paint a scene betwixt himself 
and me, which will give a more accu- 
rate idea of what he 1s, then a volume 
of description, argument, and deduc- 
tions therefrom, 

I called at his lodg'ngs, and found 
him at home, seated in his robe de 
chambre, a Spanish grammar on one 
and the craniam of a 

Squares, compasses, and 
mathematical instruments, reterts aod 
phials, books and Papers, were a]! 
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@ 
around him ; and a description of Per- 
sia was in hig hand. Two foreigners 
were employed in the corners of the 
room ; the one working in plaster of 
Paris ; the other at a desk. 

He rose to receive me, with a cheer- 
fuluess unlike the expression of a book- 
worm, and, making me a bualf prostra- 
tion,with a smile, he cried, “Salam, Sa- 
lam, most worthy Sir,friend of my Sire ; 
Idelightin seeing you; you are welcome 
beyond my descriptive powers ; s? sedu 
Signore—Asseyez vous, sil vous plait 
—-sit down by the little boy who, grate- 
fully, remembers being on your knee 
dans (aurore de la vie. How do you? 
bow is the nervous system? No bhy- 
pochondrias? Nodyspepsia? All 
well io the pulmonary regions? the 
viscera ? the muscular economy ? Aye, 
I'll swear to it. The vital system as 
entire as a youth’s of twenty ! and the 
intellectual one mature and saoe— 
mens gana incorpore sano, The mind 
is (I perceive) 

“ Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not dull.” 

“ But tell me—Qutd agis ? What 
are your present pursuits ‘/—Moral, or 
experimental Philosophy, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, or Geology, 
Metaphysics, Philology, Anatomy, 
Ethics, Natural History, or the Belles 
Lettres 1 I have heard of you. I know 
that you are a savant, a man of virtu, 
one of the cognoscenti, of the dilletanti, 
a man of science, anda leader of bon 
gout.” 

He overpowered me, but I put in a 
few words. * Well,” said be abrupt- 
ly, * we have a fine status quo of affaira, 
political and general. Pretty work this 
election, great efforts at an oligarchy— 
at a democracy or a mobocragy if you 
please. ‘They weuld give us a repub- 
ligne non libre, as Montesquieu calls it. 
You see what our liberty comes to. It 
is that iberias which tn vitium excidil 
et vim di lege rege. Aye, the 
Life Guards will settle that. But it is 
truly shocking : amputations and frac- 
tures, lacerations and dislocations are 
the effects of the poll; in consequence 
of those emulations aad strifes, those 
contentious and passions ‘which war 
in our members’—hem ! It is every 
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where the same. Vide the revolutions 
of France, of Holland, of the Colonies. 
Od: profunum vulgus. These dema- 
gogue Demosthenes poison the public 
mind, intoxicate peck brains with their 
frothy oratory ; themselves being the 
worst of private characters; and thea 
leave the polaccio to a sense of their oven 
wretchedness. Thus it is that 

Belle parole e caten: fatu 

Ingannano eavi e matti. 

Apropos, but for these elections the 
town would be a desert. At the Court 
end of the town it is a memento mori, a 
rus in urbe. The is actually 
growing in the streets ; and the sight of 
a nobleman’s carriage is a treat. (‘Then 
turning to the implements around him) 
You see, said he, my amusements and 
occupations, Chemistry, Anatomy, Ge- 
ology (holding up a specimen of basalt,) 
and History. That multum tr parvo 
little fellow is taking my bust (pointi 
to a deformed italian.) The phere 
my Spanish master, who is writing my 
exercise. ‘ Su servidor ; viva usted 
muchos annos’ (to the language master, 
bowing him out.) This cranium was 
that of a dog, the most intellectual (if 
I dare use the phrase) that ever was. 
The animal was a Roman ; and I am 
examining the cerebellum, (his Servant 
enters with a letter.) That fellow I 
keep because I made an experiment on 
him. He was as deaf as the Tarpeidn 
rock, aod I cured him by electricity, 
after trying magnetism, the metallic 
tractors, and the devil and all. Vous me 
permetirez mon ami—you will allow 
me to peruse this billet.—It.is an invi- 
tation to the Institute, and a promise to 
take me to an experiment of the Voltaic 
he A fine thing, no doubt! I 

now the principle, a9 one ought to 
know the principle of every thing, from 
the five per cents up to ¢he solar and 
lunar systems. Talking of the Sun, 
the Prioee casties it with a bigh hand, 
every measure goes through—the In- 
deronity Act, etcetera. By and by, 
these demigods of ministers will issue 
their orders—‘ Such is our will.” = It 
will be Sewy 2” sxtAssre Bury... What 
will become of old Magna Charta at 
last, I know not. . It will be Carte 


r 
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Pecora, or Carte blanche, I believe— 
By the bye, how they are stultified in 
France! No nerve ! a general para- 


lysis !"— 


* 


Here I stopped him, for fear that he 
should have gone all over the Continent, 
and have hurried me with him ; and I 
asked him what were his purposes.— 
«¢ As follow, worthy Sir,” resumed the 
Youth: “It is my intention, first, to 
make a tour of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and of the Greek Isles, to become 
a member of a number of foreign Uni- 
versities, and to have as many A.M.’s 
F.R.S.’s, A. double §.S. and initials of 
science, as will fill the title page of a 
book, tacked tomy name. J mean to 
write my tour, aod have it printed on 
fine wove, hot-pressed, royal octavo 
paper, with a flattering engraving of 
self, in an antique costume. I will get 
a needy foreigner to make drawings ; 
and I will dedicate it to some leading 
man. I'll praise the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers up to the skies—‘* Usque ad si- 
dera.” J'll have two mottos, one in 
Greek and one in Hebrew, to the book ; 
and, on my returo from the Continent, 
Vil give dinners to all the celebrated 
booksellers in town. I'll purchase up 
one hundred copies of the work ; and 
have the second aod third editions is- 
sued out simultaneously with the first. 
Thus ushered into celebrity, my next 
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ambition will be to get into parliament, 
and to make a thundering maiden 
speech; then with M.P. attached to all 
the other distinctions of a man of al- 
pe as well as of learned letters, 

may publish any thing, and I shall 
be known as an author. Lastly, [ 
propose retiring to my Tusculum, 
where I must discover some theory, 
and publish it, by which means I shall 
be called by the name of my theory, 
and thus be rendered immortal. All 
this accomplished, I shall retire to the 
country, ‘ ducere solicite jocunda ob- 
livia vite,’ and there end the scene in 
the arms of the Muses.” 

Here concluded the projects of my 
ambitious friend, young Drudge. The 
reader may consider the picture as 
charged ; but I assure him it is faithful. 
Through a long life, many objects must 
have passed before my eyes, and I have, 
amongst the number, met with more 
than one of this cast. We have fanat- 
ics of all kinds, religious, political, po- 
etical, physical, and metaphysical. We 
have fanatics in love, in painting, and 
in all the fine arts, Every body must 
have seen “ JI fanatico per la musica ;” 
and, nota bad play might be written on 
‘Tl fanatico per la scienza,” such es 
the worthy friend described of - : ~ 

Tue Hersitin Lonxnoy. 
# .m 
2 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


Mr. Editor, 

Observing that you have frequently introduecd into 
your Miscellany popular fables collected from va- 
rious quarters, I send you the following, which 
Isolemnly protest is no invention of mine, but a 
ghost-story of natural growth, whieh I heard in 
conversation. If you ean find room for it, it will 
probably afford more amusement than the Welsh 
superstitions you published some time ago, which 
were rather heavy. I am yours, &ec. A. B. 


AP the fall of the leaf,in the year 
1737, Colonel D. went to visit bis 
friend Mr. N. at his country seat in 
the north of England. As this coun- 


try seat was the scene of a very singular. 


adventure, it may be proper to mention 
its antiquity and solemnity, which were 


fitted to keep in countenance the most 


sombre events. The following circum- 


stances were well known io the family, 
and are said to have been related by 
one of its members to a lady much 
celebrated in the literary world, but 
now deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house of bis 
friend, Colonel D. found there many 


of almost all the apartments. The 
chillness of an Ocicber evening, und 
the somewhat mournful aspect of na- 
ture, at tbat season, collected them, at 
an early hour, round the blazing hearth, 


« 


‘guests, who had already got possession _ 


- 
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where they thought no better amuse- 
ment could be found than the ancient 
and well approved one of story-telling, 
for which all mankind seem to have a 
relish. 1 do not mean the practice of 
Circulating abominable slanders against 
one’s friends, but the harmiess,drowsy, 
aod good-natured recreation of retail- 
ing wonderful narratives, in which, if 
any ill is spoken, it is generally against 
such as are well able to bear it, namely, 
the enemy of mankind, and persons 
who, isa ving committed atrocious crimes, 
are supposed, after death, to hauat the 
same spots to which their deeds have 
attached dismal recollections, 

While these tales went round, the 
evening darkened apace, and the win- 
dows ceased any longer to contrast the 
small glimmerings of external twilight 
with the bright blaze of the hearth. 
The rustling of withered leaves, casual- 
ly stirred by the wind, is always a me- 
Jancholy sound, and, on this occasion, 
lent its aid to the superstitious impres- 
sions which were gaining force by each 
successive recital of prodigies, One 
member of the family began to relate a 
certain tradition, but he was suddenly 
stopped by their host, who exhibited 
signs of displeasure, and whispered 
something to him, at the same time 
turning his eyes upon Colonel D. The 
story was accordingly broken off, and 
the company went to supper with their 
hair standing on end ; but go transitory 
are human impressions, that in a few 
minutes they bad all recovered their 


gayety, except the Colonel, who was - 


unable to comprehend why any tradi- 
tion should be concealed from him in 
particular, 

When they separated to go to sleep, 
he was led by Mr. N. (as the reader 
will probably anticipate), to a cham- 
ber ata great distance from the other 
Led-rooms, and which bore evident 
marks of having been newly opened 
alter remaining long unoccupied. In 
order to dissipate the confined air of the 
place, a large wooden fire had been 
lighted, and the gloomy bed-curtains 
were tucked ctifly up in festoons. I 
have not heard whether there was ta- 
pestry in the room or not; but one 
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thing is certain, that the room looked 
as dreary a3 any tapestry could have 
made it, even if it had been worked os 
purpose hy Mrs. Aon Radcliffe herseif. 
Romance writers generally decorate 
their imaginary walls with all the wms- 
dom of Solomon; but, as I am unable 
to vouch for the truth of every parucu- 
lar mentioned ia this story, I mean to 
relate the circumstances faithfully as they 
were told me, without calling ia so 
wise a man to lend his countenance to 
them. 

Mr. N. made apologies to Colosel 
D. for putting bim into an apartment 
which was somewhat uncomfortable, 
and which was now opened only be- 
cause all the rest were already filed. 
With these excuses, and other suitayie 
compliments, he bade his guest g70d 
night, and went away with a good deai 
of seriousness in lis countenance, heav- 
ing the door a-jar behind bim. 

Colonel D , observing that the 
apartment was large and cold, and thst 
but a small part of the floor was cover- 
ed witb carpet, endeavoured to sbut the 
door, but found he could only close it 
half way. Some obstacle in the hioges, 
or the weight of the door pressing ups 
the floor, opposed his efforts. | Neves- 
theless, being seized with some absard- 
fancies, he took the candle, aad looked 
out. When he saw nothing, except 
the long passage and the vacant apart- 
meats beyond, be went to bed, leaving 
the remains of the fire still flickenrcg 
upon the broad hearth, and gleaming 
now and then upon the door as it stood 
half open. 

Alter the Colonel had lain for a loazg 
while, ruminating half asleep, and when 
the ashes were now nearly extingu!sb- 
ed, he saw the figure of a woman glide 
in. No noise accompanied ber steps. 
She advanced to the fire-place, and 
stood between him and the light, with 
her back towards him, so that he couid 
not see her features. Upon observing 
her dress, he found that it exactly cor- 
responded in appearance with the ancient 
silk robes represented in the pictures ol 
English ladies of rank, painted three 
centuries ago. This circumstance tu- 
led him with a degree of terror whice 
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he had never experienced before. The 
stately garniture of times long past had 
a frightful meaning, when appeariog, as 
it now did, not upon a canvass, but 
upon a moving shape, at midnight. 
Still endeavouring to shake off those 
Impressions which benumbed him, he 
raised himself upou his arm, and faint- 
ly asked “who was there?” The 
phantom turned round—approached the 
bed—and fixed her eyes upon him ; so 
that he now beheld a_ countenance 
where some of the worst passions of the 
living were blended with the cadave- 
rous appearance of the dead. In the 
midst of traits which indicated noble 
birth and station, was seen a look of 
cruelty and perfidy, accompanied with 
a certain smile which betrayed even ba- 
ser feelings. The approach of such a 
face vear his own, was more than Col- 
onel D could support ; and when 
he rose next morning from a feverish 
and troubled sleep, he could not recol- 
lect how or when the accursed spectre 
had departed. When summoned to 
breakfast, he was asked how he had 
spent the night, and he endeavoured to 
conceal his agitation by a general an- 
swer, but took the first opportunity to 
inform his fnend Mr. N , that, 
having recollected a certain piece of 
business which waited him at London, 
he found it impossible to, protract his 
visit a single night. Mr. N seem- 
ed surprised, and anxiously sought to 
discover whether any thing occurred to 
render him displeased with his recep- 


—— 
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tion; but finding that his guest was 
impenetrable, and that his remonstran- 
ces against his departure were in vain, 
he insisted upon shewing Colonel 
D the beauties of his country resi- 
dence, after which he would reluctaatly 
bid him farewell. In walking round 
the mansion, Colonel D———was shewn 
the outside of the tower where he had 
slept, and vowed, mentally, never to 
enter itagain. He was next ledtoa 
gallery of pictures, where Mr, N 
took much delight in displaying acom- 
ae series of family portraits, reaching 
ack to avery remote era. Among the 
oldest, there was one of alady. Colo- 
nel D had no sooner got a glimpse 
of it, than he cried out, “ May I never 
leave this spot, if that is not she.” Mr. 
N asked whom he meant? ‘“ The 
detestable phantom that stared me out 
of my senses last night;” and be relat- 
ed every particular that had occurred. 
Mr. N , overwhelmed with as- 
tovishment, confessed that to the room 
where his guest had slept, there was at- 
tached a certain tradition, pointing it 
out as having been, ata remote peried, 
the scene of murder and incest. It 
had long obtained the repute of being 
haunted by the spirit of the lady, whose 
picture was before him ; but there were 
some circumstances in her history so 
atrocious, that ber name was seldom 
mentioned in his family, and his ances- 
tors had always endeavoured as much 
as possible to draw a veil over her me- 
mory. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS NATIVES. 


ie ourlast Number, and io a Review 
of Mr. Barrow’s recent publication, 
we Inserted a general summary of Cap- 
tain Buchan’s expedition into the inte- 
rior Of Newfoundland, about eight 
years ago, and signified that we should 
probably avail ourselves of the infor- 
mation furnished by his interesting 
Jouraal, to lay before our readers an 
account of the natives, their habitations, 
manners, &c. We thus early acquit 
ourselves of the promise. 


The Journal describes minutely the 
daily march of the party, from the 13th 
of January, to the 24th, either over 
smooth snow, or rough and ragged ice, 
which destroyed their sledges. Their 
course lay up the River of Exploits. 
On the evening of the 23d, they obser- 
ved two natives, from whom they con- 
cealed themselves, intending to follow 
their track next morning ; and the nar- 
rative thus proceeds. 

“ With the first glimpse of morn we 
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reached the wished-for track, which 
led us aloog the western shore to the 
north-east, up to a point, on which 
stoed an old wigwam ; from thence it 
struck across for the shore we had left. 
As the day opened it was requisite to 
bh forward with celerity to prevent 
ing seen, and to surprise the natives, 

if possible, while asleep. Canoes were 
soon descried, and shortly after wig- 
wams, two close to each other, and a 
third about a hundred yards from the 
former. Having examined the arms, 
and charged my men to be prompt in 
executing such ordersas might be giv- 
en, at the same time I strictly ordered 
them to avoid every impropriety, and 
to be especially guarded in their beha- 
viour towards the women. The bank 
was now ascended with great alacrity 
and silence ; the party being formed in- 
to three divisions, the three wigwams 
were at once secured ; we called to the 
people within, but received no answer; 
the skins which covered the entrance 
were then removed, and we beheld 
groups of men, women, and childrea 
lying in the utmost consternation ; they 
remaiued absolutely for some minutes 
without motion or utterance. My first 
object was now to remove their fears 
and inspire confidence in us, which 
was soon accomplished by our shaking 
hands and shewing every friendly dis- 
position, The women very soon be- 
gan to embrace me for my attention to 
their children ; from the utmost state of 
alarm they soon became curious, and 
examined our dress with great attention 
and surprise. ‘l'hey kindled a fire and 
presented us with venison steaks, and 
fat run ioto a solid cake, which they 
used with lean meat. Every thing 
promised the utmost cordiality ; knives, 
handkerchiefs, and other little articles 
were presented to them, and ia return 
they offered us skins. I had to regret 
our utter ignorance of their language, 
and that the presents were at the distance 
of at least twelve miles. The want of 
‘ these occasioned me much embarrass- 
‘ ment; I used every endeavour to make 
them understand my great desire that 
some of them should accompany us to 
the place where our baggage was, and 
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assist in bringing up such things as we 
wore; which at last they seemed per- 
fectly to comprehend. 

“ft will not be expected that I can 
ive much information respecting the 
ndians of Newfoundland. Of peo- 

ple so little known, or rather not known 
at all, any account, however imperfect, 
must be interesting. It appears thea 
that they are permanent inhabitants, 
and not occasional visitors. Their 
wigwams are of two kinds ; one of a cir- 
cular form, and the other octagonal. 
The first of these consists simply of a 
few poles supported by a fork, such as 
are common to various tribes in North 
America ; but this kind 1s used only as 
a summer residence whilst employed 19 
the lakes and rivers procuring food for 
the winter. Thosein which I found 
them were of the octagonel structure, 
and were constructed with very consid- 
erable pains. The diameter, at the 
base, was nearly twenty-two fect ; to 
the height of about four feet above the 
surface was a perpendicular wall or 
fence of wooden piles and earth ; oa 
this was affixed a wall-plate, from 
which were projected poles forming a 
cenical roof, and terminating at the top 
in a small circle, sufficient for emitting 
the smoke and admitting the light, 
this and the entrance being the only 
apertures; a right line being drawn to 
equal distances from each of the angular 
points towards the centre was fitted 
neatly with a kind of lattice-work, 
forming the fronts of so many recesses 
which were filled with dressed ceer- 
ekins. The fire was placed in the cen- 
tre of the area, around which was for- 
med their places of rest, every one lying 
with his feet towards the centre, and 
the head upto the lattice-work perti- 
tion, somewhat elevated. The whole 
wigwam was covered in with birch 
bark, and banked on the outside with 
earth, as high as the upright wall, by 
which these abodes, with little fuel, 
were kept warm even in the inclemency 
ofthe winter. Every part was finished 
ia @ manoer far superior to what might 
reasonably have been expected. Ac- 
cording to the report of William Cull, 
(who had been before in the interior) 
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the storehouses seen by him were built 
with a ridge pole, and had gable ends; 
and the frame of the store which we 
saw on the island, I conceive to be of 
that description, as it certainly hada 
ridge pole. Their canoes were finish- 
ed with neatness, the hoops and gunnels 
formed of birch, and covered in with 
bark cut into sheets, and neatly sewed 
together and lackered over with gum of 
the spruce-tree. | Their household 
vessels were all made of birch or spruce 
bark, but it did not appear that these 
were applied to any purpose of cookery: 
I apprehend they do not boil any part 
of their diet, but broil or roast the 
whole; there were two iron boilers, 
which must have been plundered from 
some of our settlers ; to what purpose 
they may apply these is uncertain, but 
they appeared to set a great value on 
them, for on deserting the wigwam 
they had conveyed them out of our 
sight. ‘They were well supplied with 
axes, on which a hic! value is set ; these 
they keep bright and sharp, as also the 
blades of their arrows, of which we 
fouod upwards of a hundred new ones 
“In a case. 

‘“¢ The reports of the settlers have al- 
ways magnified the Newfoundland Io- 
dians into a gigantic stature ; this, how- 
ever, is not the case as far as regards 
the tribe we saw, and the idea may 
perhaps have originated from the bulk- 
inesa of their dress. They are well- 
formed, and appear extremely healthy 
and athletic, and the averace stature of 
the men may probably reach five feet 
eight inches. With one exception, 
their hair was black ; their features are 
more prominent than any of the Iodian 
tribes that I have ever seen, and from 
what covld be discerned through a 
lacker of oi] and red ochre (or red 
earth) with which they besmear them- 
selves, I was led to conclude them to 
be fairer than the generality of Iodian 
complexions. ‘The exception with re- 

rd to the hair, was io that ofa female, 
‘bearing all the marks of an European, 
with light sandy hair, and features 
strongly: resembling the French, appa- 
rently about twenty-two years of age ; 
she carried an infant in her cossack ; 


her demeanour differed very materially 
from the others ; instead of that sudden 
change from surprise and dismay to acts 
of familiarity, she never uttered a word, 
nor did she ever recover from the ter- 
ror our sudden and unexpected visit 
had thrown her into. The dress of 
these Indians consisted of a loose cos- 
sack, without sleeves, but puckered at 
the collar to prevent its falling off the 
shoulders, aod made so long, that when 
fastened up round the hauaches it be- 
comes triple, forming a good security 
against accidents happening to the ab- 
domen ; this is fringed round with a 
cutting of the same substance; they 
also wear leggins, mockisons, and cuffs, 
the whole made of the deer-skin, and 
worn with the hair side next to the 
body, the outside lackered with oil and 
earth, admirably adapted to repel the 
severity of the weather ; the only dif- 
ference in the dress of the two sexes, is 
the addition of a hood attached to the 
back of the cossack of the female for 
the reception of children. The males,on 
having occasion to use their bows, have 
to disengage the right shoulder and knee! 
down on the right knee ; the bow is kept 
perpendicular, and the lower extremity 
supported against the left foot; their 
arrows display some ingenuity, for the 
blade, which is of iron, is so propor- 
tioned to the shaft, that when missing 
their object In the water it does not 
sink; the feathers which direct its 
course become now a buoy, and they 
take it up at pleasure ; the blade of the 
arrow is shouldered, but not barbed. 
‘Their snow shoes, or racketts, as they 
are called by some, differed from all 
others that | have seen; the circular 
part of the bow, which was cross-bar- 
red with skin-thong, was in breadth 
about fifteen inches, and lengthways 
near three feet and a half, with a tail 
of a foot long ; this was to counterbal- 
ance the weight of the front, before the 
fore-cross beam. So far their make is 
like ours, with the difference of 

which must be troublesome in the 
woods ; but if my conjectures are right, 
they travel but littie in the woods when 
the snow is on the ground ; now this 
being placed on the ground and the 
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foot in it, it forms a curve from the sur- 
face, both ends being elevated. Their 
reason for this is obvious, for the two- 
fold purpose of preveoting any quanti- 
ty of snow from resting before the foot, 
and the other to accelerate their motions. 
Without causing suspicion, I could not 
venture to ascertain their exact num- 
bers; but FE conceived there cou'd not 
be less than thirty-five grown-up per- 
sous, Of whom probably two-thirds 
were women, some of the men being 
probably absent ; the number of chil- 
dren was about thirty, and most of 
them not exceeding six years of age, 
and never certainly were fioer infants 
seen, 

‘* Whatever their numbers may be 
in the interior of Newfoundland, there 
did not appear to be any want of pro- 
vision ; the quantity of venison we saw 
packed up was very considerable ; 
there were, besides, on the margin of 
the pond whole carcases, which must 
have been killed ere the frost set in, 
seyen of them being frozen within the 
hee ; the packs were nearly three feet 
in length, and in breadth aod depth fif- 
teen inches, packed up with fat venison 
cleared of the bone, and in weight from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds, each pack being neatly cased 
round with bark. The lakes and ponds 
abound with trout, and flocks of wild 
gvese annually visit them io the months 
of May and October ; and their vigo- 
rous appearance points out, that the 
exercise to procure food is only condu- 
cive to health, 

“lhe opinion, therefore, of their 
numbers being few, because of their 
net being seen so much as formerly, is, 
I think, an erroneous one, That they 
should not appear near the coasts of the 
island is easily explained. ‘The settlers 
thought they could not do a more meri- 
torious act than to shoot an I[odian 
whenever they could fall in with bim. 
They were thus banished from their 
original haunts isto the interior, of 
which they had probably but little 
knowledge, their chief dependance for 


food being fish and sea-fowl. They: 


probably were not then, as now, provi- 
ded with the proper implements for 


killing deer, at Jeast in sufficient quanti- 
ties for their subsistence. As our esta- 
blishments increased to the northward 
of Cape Freels, they were obliged to 
retreat farther from the coast ; but the 
same evil that forced the natives to 
retreat, brought with it the means 
whereby they might still procure sub- 
sistence with a more independent life ; 
for as the fisheries increased and the 
settlers became more numerous, the na- 
tives were enabled to obtain iron and 
other articles by plunder and froin 
wrecks. ; 

‘“‘ There are various opinions as to 
the origin of the Newioundland Ia- 
dians ; some conceiving them to have 
come from the continent of America, 
others that they are the desceadants of 
the old Norwegian navigators, who are 
supposed to have discovered this island 
near a thousand years ago. I had per- 
sone with me that could speak the Nor- 
wegian and most of the dialects known 
in the north of Europe, but they could 
in no wise understand them ; to me 
their speech appeared as a complete jar- 
gon, uttered with great rapidity end ve- 
hemence, and differed from all the othem 
Indian tribes thet J had heard, whose 
language generally flows in soft melo- 
dious sounds, 

‘© The general face of the country in 
the interior exhibits a mountainous ap- 
pearance, with rivers, poods, and marsb- 
es in the intermediate levels or valleys ; 
the timber, which is mostly white and 
red spruce, fine birch and ash, is much 
stinted in its growth, and those trees 
which have arrived at aay considerable 
dimensions are generally decayed at the 
heart. In advancing into the iaterior, 
the birch diminishes both in size and 
quent till it almost wholly disappears. 

mn many places the woods are burnt 
down for a considerable extent, and in 
others young woods have sprang up, 
aod their several growths evideatly shew 
the fires to have been meade at different 
periods, but none bad beeo barat for 
thirty miles below the lake ; this gene- 
ral remark is made from observation on 
the banks of the river. The poad on 
which the natives were found does not 
appear to have been discovered from 
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any excursion from the north side of the 
island ; but there is no question of its 
having been seen in some route from 
the Buy of Islands along by the Hum- 
ber River, or from St. George's Bay by 
@ communication of waters ; for in 
Cook and Lane’s chart, published by 
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Laurie and Whittle in May 1794, there 


is a pond delineated, which, from rela- 
tive distances and apjearances, | have 
no doubt to be the same on which our 
unfortunate companions lost their lives.* 


© Of this eatastrophe we gave an account im our 
last.—Ed, 


— 
CONFESSIONS OF A MURDERER. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


GOSSCHEN’S DIARY.....NO. I. 


EThe following striking narrative is translated from 
the MS. Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr. Gottlieb 
Michael Gosschen, a Catholic clergyman of great 
eminence in the eity of Ratisbon. It was the 
custom of this divine to preserve, in the shape of 
adiary, a reguiar account of all the interesting 
particulars which fell in his way, daring the ex- 
ereise of his sacred profession. Two thick small 
quartos, filled with these strange materials, have 
been put into our hands by the kindness ef Count 
Frederick von Liudenbaumenberg, to whom the 
worthy father bequeathed them Many a dark 
story, well fitted to be the groundwork of 2 ro- 
mance,—many a tale of guilty love and repens 
tance,—many a fearful monument of remorse and 
horror, might we extract from this record of 

_ dungeons and confessionals. We shall from time 
to time do so, but sparingly, and what is still more 

gnecessary, with selection.) 

Hy bewiere had a murder so agitated 

the inhabitants of this city as that 
of Maria von Richterstein. No beart 
could be pacified till the murderer was 
condemned. But no sooner was his 
doom sealed, and the day fixed for his 
execution, than a great change took 
place in the public feeling. The evi- 
dence, though conclusive, bad been 
wholly circumstantial. And people 
who, before his condemnation, were 
as assured of the murderer’s guilt as if 
they had seen him with red hands, be- 
gan-now to conjure up the most con- 
tradictory and absurd reasons for be- 
lieving in the possibility of his inno- 
cence, His own dark and sullen silence 
seemed to some, an indignant expression 
of that innocence which he was too 
proud to avow,—eome thought they 

saw in bis imperturbable demeanor, a 

resolution to court death, because bis 

life was miserable, aod his reputation 

blasted.—and others, the most numer- 

ous, without reason or reflection, felt 

such sympathy with the criminal, as 
3L atnexrom vot. 4. 


almost amounted to a negation of his 
crime. The man under sentence of 
death was, in all the beauty of youth, 
distinguished above his fellows for 
graceful accomplishments, and the last 
of a noble family. He bad lain a month 
in his dungeon, heavily laden with irons. 
Only the first week he bad been visited 
by several religionists, but he then 
fiercely ordered the jailor to admit 0 
more ** men of God,”—and till the eve 
of his execution, be had lain in dark 
solitude, abandoned to his own soul. 

It was near midnight when a mes- 
sage was sent to me by a magistrate, 
that the murderer was desirous of see- 
ing me. I had been with many men 
in his unbappy situation, and in no 
ease bad I failed to calm the agonies 
of grief, and the fears of the world to 
come. But I nad known this youth— 
had sat with him at his father’s table 
—I knew also that there was in hima 
strange and fearful mixture of geod 
and evil—I was aware that there were 
circumstances in the history of his pro- 
genitors not generally kaown—nay, 
in his own life—that made himan ob- 
ject of awful commiseration—and I 
went to his cell with an agitating sense 
of the enormity of his guilt, but a still 
more agitating one of the depth of his 
misery, and the wildness of bis mis- 
fortunes. 

I entered his cell, and the phantom 
struck me with terror. He stood erect 
in his irons, like a corpse that had 
risen from the grave. His face, once 
so beautiful, was pale as a shroud, and 
drawn into ghastly wrinkles, His 
black-matted hair hung over it with a 
terrible expression of wrathful aod sa- 


vage misery. And his large eyes, 
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which were once black, glared with a 
light ia which all colour was lost, and 
seemed to fill the whole dungeon with 
their lashings. I saw his guilt—I saw 
what was more terrible than his guilt— 
his insanity—not in emaciation only— 
not in that more than death-like white- 
ness of his face—but in all that stood 
before me—the ficure, round which 
was gathered the agonies of so many 
long days and nights of remorse and 

y—and of a despair that had no 
ears of this world or its terrors, but 
that was plunged in the abyss of eter- 
nity. 

For a while the figure said nothing. 
He then waved his arm, that made his 
irons clank, motioning me to sit down 
On the iron frame-work of bis bed ; and 
when Idid s0, the murderer took his 
place by my side. 

A lamp burned on a table before us, 
—and on that table there had been 
drawn by the maniac—for I must in- 
deed so call him—a decapitated hu- 
man body—the neck as if streaming 
with gore—and the face writhed into 
horrible convulsions, but bearing a re- 
semblance not to be mistaken to that 
of him who had traced the horrid pic- 
ture. He saw that my eyes rested on 
this fearful mockery—and, with a 
tecklessness fighting with despair, he 
burst out into a broken peal of laugh- 
ter, and said, “to-morrow will you 
see that picture drawn in blood !” 

He then grasped me violently by 
the arm, and told me to listen to bis 
confession,—and then to say what I 
thought of God and his eternal Pro- 
vidence. ; 

‘*T have been assuiled by idiots, 
fools, and drivellers, who could un- 
derstand nothing of me nor of my 
crime,—meo who came not here that 
I might confess before God, but re- 
veal myself to them,—and I drove the 
tamperers with misery and guilt out 
ofa cell sacred to iosanity. But my 
hands have played in infancy, long be- 
fore J] wasa murderer, with thy gray 
hairs, and now, even that I ama mur- 
derer, I'can still touch them with love 
and with reverence. Therefore my 


lips, shut to all besides, shall be opened 
wato thee, 
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“T murdered her. Who else loved 
her so well as to shed her innocent 
blood? It was I that enjoyed her 
beauty—a beauty surpassing that of 
the daughters of men,—it was I that 
filled her soul with bliss, and with 
trouble,— it was I alone that was pri- 
vilered to take her life. I brought 
her into sin—I kept her in sin—and 
when she would have left her sin, it 
was fitting that I, to whom her heart, 
her body, and her soul belonged, 
should suffer no divorcement of them 
from my bosom, as long as there was 
blood in her’s,—and when I saw that 
the poor infatuated wretch was re- 
solved—I slew her ;—yes, with this 
blessed hand I stabbed her to the heart. 

“ Do you think there was no plea- 
sure in murdering her? I grasped 
her by that radiant, that golden hair, 
—I bared those snow-white breasts,— 
I dragged her sweet body towards me, 
and, as God is my witness, I stabbed, 
and stabbed her with this very dagger, 
teu, twenty, forty times, through and 
through her heart. She never so much 
as gave one shriek, for she was dead 
in @ Moment,—but she would aot have 
shrieked had she endured pang after 
pang, for she saw my face of wrath 
turned upon her,—she knew that my 
wrath was just, and that I did right to 
murder her who would have forsaken 
her lover in his insanity. 

“ Tlaid her down upon abank of 
flowers,—that were soon stained with 
her blood. Isaw the dim blue eyes 
beneath the half-closed lids,—that face 
eo changeful in its living beauty was 
now fixed as ice, and the balmy breath 
came from her sweet lips no more. M 
joy, my happiness, was perfect. I took 
her into my arms—madly as Idid oa 
that night when first I robbed her 
of what fools called her innocence— 
but her innocence has gone with her 
to heaven—and there I lay with hee 
bleeding breasts prest to my heart, 
and many were the thousand kisses 
that I gave those breasts, cold and 
bloody as they were, which I had 
many million times kissed in all the 
warroth of their loving loveliness, and 
which none were ever to kiss again but 
the husband who had murdered her. 
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“I looked up to the sky. There 


shone the moon and all ‘her stars. 
Tranquillity, order, harmony, and 
peace, glittered throughout the whole 
universe of God. ‘ Look up, Maria, 
your favourite star has arisen.’ I 
gazed upon her, and death had begun 
to change her into something that was 
most terrible. Her features were hard- 
ened and sharp,—her body stiff as a 
lump of frozen clay,—her fingers rigid 
and clenched,—and the blood that was 
once go beautiful in her thin blue veins 
was now hideously coagulated all over 
her corpse. I gazed on her one mo- 
ment longer, and, all at once, I recol- 
lected that we were a family of mad- 
men. Did not my father perish by his 
own hand? Blood had before been shed 
in our house. Did not that warrior 
aucestor of ours die raving in chains ? 
Were not those eyes of mine always 
unlike those of other men? Wilder— 
at times fiercer—and oh! father, saw 
you never there a melancholy, too woful 
for mortal man, a look sent up from 
the darkness of a soul that God never 
visited in his mercy ? 

‘‘ I knelt down beside my dead wife. 
But I knelt not down to pray. No: I 
cried unto God, if God there be— 
‘Thou madest me a madman! Thou 
Mmadest me a murderer! Thou fore- 
doomedst me to sin and to hell! Thou, 
thou, the gracious God whom we mor- 
tals worship. There is the sacrifice ! 
Ihave done thy will,—I have slain 
the most blissful of all thy creatures ; 
—am I a holy and commissioned 
priest, or am I an accursed and infidel 
murderer ?” 

“‘ Father, you start at such words! 
You are not familiar with a madman’s 
thoughts. Did I make this blood to 
boil so? Did I form this brain? Did 
I put that poison into my veins which 
flowed a hundred years since in the 
heart of that lunatic, my heroic an- 
cestor ? Had I not my being imposed, 
forced upon me, with all its red-roll- 
ing sea of dreams; and will you, a 
nght holy and pious man, ‘curse me 

use my soul was carried away by 
them as a ship is driven through the 
raging darkness of a storm? A thou- 
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sand times, even when she layin re- 
signed Jove in my bosom, something 
whispered to me, ‘Murder her!’ It 
may have been the voice of Satan—it 
may have been the voice of God. For 
who can tell the voice of heaven from 
that of hell? Look on this blood- 
crusted dagger—look on the hand that 
drove it to her heart, and then dare to 
judge of me and of my crimes, or 
comprehend God and all his ternble 
decrees ! | 

‘“‘ Look not away from me. Was 
Inot once confined ina madhouse? 
Are these the first chains I ever wore ? 
No. I remember things of old, that 
others may think I have forgotten. 
Dreams will disappear for a long, long 
time, but they will return again. It 
may have been some one like me thet 
I once aw sitting chained, in bis black 
melancholy, in a madhouse. I may 
have been only a stranger passing 
through that wild world. I know not. 
The sound of chains brings with it a 
crowd of thoughts, that come rushing 
upon me from a dark and far-off 
world. But if it indeed be true, that 
in my boyhood I was not as other 
happy boys, and that even then the 
clouds of God’s wrath hung around 
me,—that God may not suffer my soul 
everlastingly to perish. 

“TI started up. I covered the dead 
body with bloody leaves, and tufts of 
grass, and flowers. I washed iny hands 
from blood—I went to bed—I slept— 

es, I slept—for there is no bell like the 

ell of sleep, and into that hell God de- 
livered me. I did not give myself up 
to judgment. I wished to walk about 
with the secret curse of the murder in 
my soul. What could men do to me 
so cruel as to let me live? How could 
God curse me more in black and fiery 
hell than on this green and flowery 
earth? And whatnght had such men 
as those dull heavy-eyed burghers to 
sit in judgment upon me, in whose 
face they were afraid to look for a mo- 
ment, lest one gleam of it should 
frighten them into idiocy? What 
right have they, who are not as J am 
to load me with their chains, or to let 
their villain executioner spill my blood? 
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If I deserve punishment—it must rise 
up in a blacker cloud under the hand 
of God in my soul. 

“Twill oot kneel—a madman has 
no need of sacraments. I do not. wish 
the forgiveness nor the mercy of God. 
All that I wish is the forgiveness of 
her I slew; and well J know that 
death cannot so change the heart that 
once had life, as to obliterate from 
Hine the merciful love of me! Spi- 
rits may in heaven have beautitul bo- 
soms no more; but thou, who art a 
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spirit, wilt save him from eternal per- 
dition, whom thou now knowest God 
created subject to a terrible disease. 
If there be mercy in heaven, it must 
be with thee. Thy path thither lay 
through biood : so will mine, Father ! 
thinkst thou that we shall meet in 
heaven. Lay us at least in one grave 
on earth.” 

Ina moment he was dead at my 
feet. The stroke of the dagger was 
like lightning, and— * * * ®@ 
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CLERICAL DUTY TO MALEFACTORS. 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


To the Editor—6ir, 

HE deeds ot horror and of villany 

which have been perpftrated in 
this country from the murders of the 
Marrs and Williameons, attest a de- 
pravity never known before; and,whep 
at length worldly justice overtakes the 
erimjuals, we behold them dying with 
all the paraphernaiia of religious peoi- 
tence, faith, and hope, yet without con- 
fession of thecondemning sin. Surely 
the mind of every one who believes in 
the all-wise, all-just God of truth, must 
be filled with horror at the scene of 
hypocrisy and delusion which takes 
place; while the Jaw loses its terrors, 
and sin beguiles its fears; and wicked- 
ness, with greater hope, spreads further 
and wider. The gospel gives us one 
Instance of dying repeutance, hence 
there is hope; and but one,hence there 
is fear. How different was that one 
from any of these: —“ We receive the 
due reward of ourdeeda,” said the dying 
malefactor before all the people; and 
with his penitence, even at that late 
hour, proving his faith,—‘ Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom ;” while his Lord was dying on 
the cross ; but among these we have 
all the outward acts of holiness, long 
prayers, and verbal professions of ge- 
neral sin, penitence, &c.; but the only 
act that cap prove truth is omitted, or 
in some cases delayed, till the sufferer 
himeelf ig beyond the effect of it. Thus, 


(Channel, just condemned fer murdering. 


his father, is told to make his peace 
with God, and the unconfessing parn- 
cide declares, that he bas already made 
his peace with God; thas Hussey, 
declaring himself innocent, is most 
exemplarily penitent, and writes fine 
letters, worthy of publication ; yet, just 
atthe last, by the perseverance of the 
priest, owns the actual sin. Are mere 
words to make our peace with God ? 
Does he want us to confess to him? 
Does the priest only wish to have his 
own curiosity gratified? Is there an 

meaning in a private confession to Goa 
and the priest, and from which confes- 
sion mankind is to reap no benefit? The 
security is false, the comfort is vain, 
without sincerity. “If ye love not 
your brother whom ye have seen, how 
can ye love God whom ye have not 
seen?” Is this the religion of truth? 
Isthis Christianity? where the convict 
professes his innocence,makes his peace 
with God (as he and others call it,) by 
continual and fervent prayer; and now, 
when worldly hope 3 reprieve, or of 
@ mitigation of his sentence, is past, 
acknowledges the sin? Were not all 
his acts of penitence performed with 
hypocrisy at his heart, and can these 
acts avail him before the God of truth f 
Surely all his acts of penitence were 
falsehoods,— were additional sina,— 
they were but a cloak to the robberand 
the murderer. “TJ suffer the penalty of 
the law ; why should I involve others? 
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Why should I injure the reputation of 
my family, my relations,and my friends? 
I will be true to my companions—I will 
not make myself the object of popular 
indignation.” Assuredly, there is no 
need of any public confession and re- 
morse, if the things of this world have 
the first place in the heart ; but there is 
every need,it there be a hope of another 
world. ‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me,” says the God of truth. There can 
be no faith in Christ, and bence no hope 
in Christ, uniess the penitent labours, 
as well as heis able, to prove his truth. 
It is the first thing that the penitent is to 
do, to confess as publicly as his con- 
fession is likely to be of service in 
convycting sin in himself, orin others, 
in shewing the debasing nature of sin 
tn his own person, in making repa- 
ration to the injured laws of his coun- 
try, and in bringing truth to light before 
all men, though he bimself muy not see 
all the good consequences of the same. 

Confession precedes absolution. Where 
the sin has been general, let the con- 
fegsion be so too ;_but,where thesin has 
been particular and public, so must the 
contession be. The public and particular 
confessions of a Rousseau were most 
contemptible, but from a Hussey they 
were imperiously demanded, as that 
justice towards man which might be 
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acceptable to God. With what pro- 


priety cao the public minister attend on 
the convict who will not confess that 
for which be is convicted? This should 
be the priest’s language—‘ [nnocent or 
guilty, truth can alone, through Christ, 
make your prayers of any avail; your 
case becomes more and more grievous 
and dangerous, by every appearance of 
religion, as long as you deny the truth. 
If I advise you, or pray with you, or 
ac minister the sacrament to you, I am 
the unwilling means of evil,not of good 
till your beart be sincere and true. 
There is not a robber, an adulterer, or 
a murderer, now rioting in fullsin, and 
success, and ease, whose case is not 
more favourable than your own now is, 
with all your penitence, and sorrow, 
and preparation for deatb, as long as 
you persevere in falsehood and deceit.” 
Most earnestly would I caution all at- 
tending priests—their office is not to 
call the righteous, but the sinner to 
repentance ; and repentance can only 
be proved by the utmost sincerity, the 
most earnest endeavours to undo every - 
evil, and a constant eagerness and 
anxiety to recompence, to serve, to 
oblige, and to be obedient, in all the 
different ways in which they may pro- 
mote any good on the part of the of- 
fender. C. Lucas. 
Devizes ; Sept. 4, 1818. 


THE RECLUSE OF THE PYRENEES....A POEM. 
From the Literary Panorama. 


A yds poem is evidently an imita- 


had glanced upon him as he entered the 


tion of Lord Byron’s style and, castle ; unable to control his feelings, 


manner. The fable is briefly as fol- 
lows: Mansel, a British Officer, who 
had beeo left desperately wounded on 
the field of hattle, on the Pyrenees, is 
wm danger of being devoured by the 
wolves that followed the contending 
armies ; but just as one of them is in 
the act of springing on him, the beast is 
killed by a shot from an invisible hand. 
Mansel’s deliverer is the Reoluse, Count 
Alba, who canducts him to his castle, 


and tends bis wounds with the utmost . 


eare. On his return to health, Mansel 
begins to think on a lovely form, that 


While ‘the fresh cos! air of midnight breath'd 
around,’ Mansel 

——left the couch where he no rest had found, 

With restless feet the corridor to pace. 

Here his attention is arrested by some 
sein? sweet but melancholy notes ; 
and, observing a distant figure, which 
he pursues in hope of meeting with the 
object of his passion, he follows these 
strains through various winding pas- 
sages, until he meets with ‘a youthful 
beauty’ kneeling before an altar 

_* With arms upon her bosom meekly cross’d. 


‘Whijes ‘ Mansel stood, bewilder’d 
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and amaz’d,’ Count Alba suddenly ad- 


dresses him ; and informs him that he 
beholds ‘the moakery of life,’—the 
marble figure of the Count’s departed 
wife, with whom he bad fled from a 
convent. Although she escaped the 
toils laid for her by her pursuers, the 
terrors of excommunication, which had 
been thundered against her preyed upon 
her mind, and she died prematurely, 
after giving birth to a lovely child. 
Here the poem abruptly terminates ; 
and the anonymous autlior informs us, 
in a note, that, “should any further cu- 
riosity exist as to the ultimate fate of 
these personages, (Mansel and the 
Count’s daughter,) the reader may per- 
haps have some future opportunity of 
patisfying it.” 

‘here is so much true poetry, and 
delicate fecling in this production, close- 
ly as it treads in Lord Byron’s steps, 
that we cannot but wish the author may 
be induced to publish a second part, 
and finish the tale he has so ably com- 
menced. We transcribe two or three 
stanzas, descriptive of Mansel’s danger 
and deliverance. 

Helpless he lies, upon his bloody lair, 

No comrades’ watchful eye to guard him there ; 
Their hearts are cold, their gallant spirits fown 5 
And, if indeed he breathes—he breathes aloue— 
°Tis hard so say, if those pale lips still hold 

The beaming monarch, of his earthly mould ; 

Or have those gaping wounds a passage given, 
For the unfittcr’d soul to soar to Heaven ¢ 

Ah no! the labouring breast that deeply swells, 
Shows that the vital flame within it dwells— 
Struggling—and slow, he draws the gasping breath 
That seems to wrestle with the arm of Death ! 
And, as returning strength warms cach dull vein, 
The muscles quiver with awaking pain— 

And features too that stunn’d in torpor lay, 

Now shrink with anguish—and convulsive play, 
Yee still he slocps—as if a spell had bound 

His furin in Jeaden slumber to the ground ! 

Yet still he sleeps !—if slecp indeed it be 

‘Yo feel—yct know not, wounds and agony : 


The midnight air was clcarly cold and keen, 
And as young Manscl gaz’d on that dread scene, 
He felt it probe his rankling wounds again-- 
Nor found he that proud apathy to pain, 
Which nerves the valiant in th’ combat’s heat, 
When danger charms, and death itseIfis sweet. 
He stood like lonely wretch, escap‘d a wreck, 
Whose grateful joy the tears of famine check 5 
Who almost wishes that the roaring wave 

Had giv’n at once a momentary grave. 

His ferble frame began to sink and faint, 
While cheating memory would fondly paiat 
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Those kindred spirits, now how doubly dear, 
When hope seem'd lost,and death was hov‘ring near ; 
No faithful friend to read the dying eye 

That beams affection, when the tongue is dry. 


While Jostin that dark loneliness of mind, 

A moaning soand arove, like mountain wind 

When first it marmurs in the gloomy beid, 

Where cavera’d deep it lics, bepumb'd with esig— 
Again it sounds ! a fear awaking yell ! 

As spirits of the waste, or spectres fell, 

The deep roic’d echoes to the cries reply, 

From rock to rock im piercing shrick they Ay. 

At length a rav’ning troop of wolves are seam, 
Shacry and gaunt, with eyes of fiery gicam, 
Rioting, on their luscioas feast they break, 

And in the purple gore their hot thirst slake ; 

With foaming jaws the mangled coree they rip, 

And from the white firm bone the soft fiesh strip ; 
There, o’er a youthful form that mocks at life, 
Gorging, and growling, urge they wrangting strifé ; 
Those manly limbe, where shone a matchless grace, 
Disjointed, torn—are left without a trace— 

Like some fair temple, which the thundcr-flsme 
Has scatter’d wide in ruin o'er the plain. 

Was it for thistheir mothers o’er them smiled, 
And kiss’d the cherub-lips of cach dear child, 

And felt a proud exulting joy te see 

Each blooming blossom reach maturity. 

And fondly hop’d that well spent years would crown 
Their honour’d heads with wisdom's hoary down ? 
Was it for this..that beauty's eyes have beam'd, 
Delighted with the fature scenes they dream’'d ; 

On each low’d breast in silent rapture bang, 

end blush’d to hear the music of each temgue 2? 


Now fill’d and giatted, slow they mumbliag feast, 
The victors of the field_in thought at least ; 
While some a banquet view, with longing eyes, 
Where the warm luxury of life still lies ; 

With hankering jaws around, sullen they hew!l, 
Claiming the victim with a saarling grewl. 

He stood defencelese—yet the cowards wait ! 
Resign'd he stood, to meet the blow of Fate ; 

And yet they pause !—but notin mercy there, 
Their greedy teeth they gnash, their red eyes glare, 
Ready to spring, thronging they crouch around 5 
And yet they pause—as if in magic bound ! 

*Twas Mansel’s firm, and bold, unfaltering giance 
That fixt them motionless, in harmless trance ; 

It was that mighty magic of the mind, 

That for a moment can the Gger bind, 

‘The monarch bid of Afric’s burning sand 

‘Turn baulk’d away, or check'd and daunted stand. 
A moment cow’d they stood..then with a bound, 
And roaring yell that made the rocks resound, 

A shaggy monster sprung..but sprung im vain, 
The whistling death-ehot crash’d his giddy brain ! 
Dash'd to the earth, the daring felen lies, 

And wreathing in the dust..convulsive dies ! 


Some instances of careless rhymes 
occur in this elegant poem, which the 
author will doubtless correct in & futare 
edition, and avoid in any continuation 
which he may hereafter publish. 
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M. DUPIN’S JOURNEY IN ENGLAND. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, December 1818, 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST JOURNEY IN 
ENGLAND, 1™ 1816, MADE BY M. CHARLES 
DUPIN.® 

N a modest address to the French 
Society, of which he iz a member, 


* M. Dorin isa protege of the celebrated 
Carnot, and a brother of the advocate HM. Du- 
Pin, whe defended Sir Roserr WIitson in 
his trial. He was educated at the Polytechnic 
School,and was a favorite pupil uf M. Monce, 
the founder of that School. Recently, on 
the death of his illustrious preceptor, he has 
been appointed to fill his place as u member of 
the Institute. M. Dupin is a Captain of En- 

s, anda superintendant of the marine 
constructions in the Dock-yard at Dunkirk, 
He is about 30 years of age, and, being equal- 
ly conversant with the mathematical and phy- 
setal sciences, and with several of their practi- 
cal applications, while he possesses an ard-nt 
and enterprising spirit : it seems to have occur- 
red to him that he could not find a readier road 
to distinction, than would present ifself ina 
careful scientific exami:ation of the principal 
military, maritime, and commercial estublish- 
ments of Great Britian. 

We think it due to M. Dupin to say, that he 
has conducted his enquiries, and detailed his 
results, with a mind far more free from nation- 
al prejudices, than any preceding scientific 
traveller from the same country.-— His fcelings 
as a Frenchman, however, cad him to one 
mistaken inference, which, as it pervades the 
smhole volume from which thie narralive is ex- 
tracted, we shall briefly correct. M. Dupin 
regards most of the great works, which he saw 
in the British empire, as resulting from the 
pciouari, Spend arc arts and sciences by the 
French Revolution ; and especially as practi- 
calapplications of the profound theortes de- 
veloped within the last 30 years, by the mem- 
bers of the French Institute. With no wish 
whatever to depreciate the inventions and dis- 
coveries of that learned body, wecan most se- 
riously and conscientiously assure M. Dupin, 
that all he saw end admired in England, would 
have been precisely the same if those ingen- 
ious mathematicians and philesophers had 
never written a single line. Zhe architects 
and civil engineers of Brilain, are none of them 
profound mathematicians. Scarcely any of 
them know more than the rudimen?s of mechan- 
ics, hydrodynamics, and pneumatics, but hap- 
pily, these are sufficient to preserve them from 
errors in their constructions. Even the Des- 
criptive Geometry, so peculiarly fitted, as the 
French conceive, to guide the labours of archi- 
tects and engine.rs, and to the perfection of 
which Monos, Hacwerre, and our author, 
M. Dorin, have 80 richly contributed, ts 
scarcely known, except to our theoretical ma- 
thematicians ; our practical men are, witha 
few exceptions, as ignorant of this elegant pro- 
duct of French ingenuity, as they are of La 
Place’s elaborate investigations in physical as- 
tronomy. No; our architects and engincers 
derive their eminence as their great werks do 
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M. Dupin observes, that the favour 
with which his former labours have been 
honoured, 1n which it seems he has de- 
scribed whatever is worthy of notice re- 
lative to the French maritime establish- 
ments, has stimulated him to examine 
the same sort of establishments amongst 
a people who, for more than a century, 
have held the sceptre of the seas, and 
who, instead of resting satisfied with 
the superiority they have attained, en- 
deavour most sedulously to approach 
towards perfection. 

The author then proceeds to speak 
in the highest terms of the kindness and 
polite assistance he received in England 
from the most illustrious men of science, 
who were eager to testify their friend- 
ship for him, and to evince their respect 
for those members of the Institute who 
had furnished him with letters of recom- 
mendation. ‘ The names of Berthol- 
let, Humboldt, Lacepede, Prony, &c. 
(says he) opened to me the cabinet of, 
the philosopher, as well as the work- 
rooms of the artists ; so that by time and 
perseverance [ gained the object of my 
aim.” He then proceeds to give the 
following outline of bis visits and obser- 
vations, which is however, to be en- 
larged upon so as to form an elaborate 
work, 

In my first tour (says he)* I visited 
the establishments of London, which 
are connected either directly or indi- 
rectly with the Navy, all the grand 
military stations, and the two most im- 
portant commercial ports, next to the 
capital, those of Bristol and Liver- 

ol. 

London offered itself to my observa- 
tion under three different points of view : 
— First, as the greatest mercantile port 
of the kingdom ; secondly, asa focus 


their value, from other sources than those to 
which M. Dupin umally adverts; end we are 
ersuaded that if aman of his acunien should 
Nine this country with a third visit, he will 
be able to trace thein to those sources. 
* The author made two visits to England 
purposes tn question, onein 1816 and 
the other in the last and present year. 
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of industry for whatever relates to the 
Maritime arts ; and thirdly, as the cen- 
tre of the operations of the British Na- 
vy. Letus then take a rapid survey 
ofthe capital of that Expire, under 
these different aspects, 

London enjoys naturally an advan- 

tage which I’aris ought to have enjoy- 
ed long since, through the efforts of art, 
that of being a maritime port. Large 
ships go up the Thames in full sail, aud 
come to anchor almost at the arches of 
Lond Bridge. On going down the 
river towards the sea, you see on each 
side of it, five, six, seven, or eight ves- 
sels ranged alongside each other, and 
these lines succeed almost without in- 
terruption, toan immense length. Nev- 
ertheless, this is only a portion of the 
merchant ships of the capital. All those 
which belong to the East INpia TRADE 
have their Docks and private Basons, 
one for import a another for 
export-goods. All the ships which 
carry on the West Inpia TRADE 
have their's also; and the ships of all 
ations are indiscriminately received in 
the Loxpon Docks, while the Green- 
“tanp Dock, formerly appropriated to 
the vessels concerned in the whale fish- 
ery, being enlarged by the labours of 
late years, is now devoted to a more ex- 
tensive object. 

It isnot more than twenty years 
since this last mentioned Dock, now the 
smallest of all, was the only one in that 
quarter. The war breaking out, and 
the Continent of Europe becoming im- 
poverished, the commerce of England 
seemed to withdraw before our victori- 
ous flacs, and we thought that Great 
Britain was exhausted, and on the point 
of ruin. But while our eyes were be- 
clouded by the incense from the altars 
of our glory, an unlooked-for opulence 
overflowed the British Empire; her 
rivers were no longer large enough to 
hold all the ships, and a lesser number 
of years sufficed for private individu- 
als to construct, at their own expense, 
the Docks which receive the merchant 
fleets of the two hemispheres, than was 
required for a triumpbant Government 
to build a few of the quays on the 
Seine. Such are the prodigies of the 
ocean ! 
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This great lesson will perhaps ena- 
ble us ata future time to understand 
the real sources of power and national 
prosperity. But I must bere confine 
invself to speaking of the chef-d' euvres 
of art, aod not of their results. 

The formation and building of the 
Wet Docks and Basons of England 
differ essentially from labours of the 
same kind which have been executed in 
France.—lIostead of being, lke ocrs, 
bounded by quays, formed of smooth 
walls, inclined or vertica), with stones 
placed in honzontal layers, these walls 
are concave at the exterior, or the side 
next the water ; and the layers of stone 
are joined perpeadicularly at the surface. 
The piles are also inclined, and plant- 
ed perpendicularly to the inferior tace 
of the lowest stratum. The entry to 
the sluices is built upon a similar and 
equally advantageous plan. In short, 
the flood -gates, instead of being formed 
by two masses, plain and abutting at the 
ends are formed by two vertical cylin- 
ders, the convexity of which makes an 
arch or vault, for resisting the pressure 
of the water. The advantage of these 
curvilinear over our rectilinear forms, 
with respect to economy and solidity, 
can be geometrically demonstrated. 

Hydraulic works in England are dis- 
tinguished by the constant use of the 
steam-engine for exhaustion, and for all 
thove manceuvres which require great 
and continual efforts on the spot. The 
removal of earth, the conveyance of 
stones, sand, lime, &c. are all performed 
by little four-wheeled carriages, drawa 
by one horse, and moving on an irom 
rail-way. These roads are composed 
of materials that are laid down and re- 
moved with the greatest facility, and 
the advantage they afford is immense, 
Indeed England is indebted to them 
fora part of ber riches; for wrthout 
them coals, minerals, and primary sub- 
stances of all kinds, could never have 
been conveyed to great distances at hard- 
ly any expense. 

The excavations ander water, when 
the bottom is muddy or sandy, are made 
by a chaplet or line of buckets, fixed on 
the sides of barges, and kept in circular 
motion by asteam-engine. I shall speci- 
fy as a model of this mede of clearing, 
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the machine employed at the West Ia- 
dia Docks. 

A barge bearing the steam-engine 
which moves the buckets, is conveyed 
to any partof the Docks, the bottom 
of which it is necessary to clear or 
cleanse. Another vessel of the barge 
kind, which is to receive and carry away 
the excavated mud or sand, is fixed 
alongside the former, and receives the 
contents of the buckets as they empty 
themselves by their rotatory motion. 
When a barge is loaded it moves off, 
and another takes its place; it is then 
laid under another line of buckets, mov- 
ed by another engine, stationed at the 
edge of the Dock. The contents are 
thus raised and emptied into vehicles 
which go round the wallof the build- 
ing, and spread thein like a torrent, in 
a large vacant spot. Thissystem of 
clearing is not only extremely simple, 
but vastly economical. By means of 
the apparatus here described, the 
English have not only dug out and 
cleared large basons, but have ren- 
dered streams navigable which were 
not so betore, and have also removed 
sand-banks which obstructed certain 
parts of the course of their most impor- 
tant rivers, 

Another machine not less remarkable, 
aod which is employed in all grand hy- 
draulic works, is the Diving-bell. The 
form of the kind now in general use, is 
that of a truncated square pyramid, the 

‘great base of which is open and turned 
towards the bottom. Within this py- 
ramidal trunk, two mep, who descend 
sitting ou two benches, can rise and 
work at their ease. Ten lenticular 

lasses fixed in the upper base of the 

ll, combine to refract. as much light 
as gives the requisite illumination at a 
great depth under water. A paeuma- 
tic machine resembling a fire-engine, 
serves by means of a long leather tube, 
a conrey fresh air incessantly into the 

Sometimes this bell is suspended to a 
moveable axle, formed of two systems 
of indented bars, which, by their direc- 
tions and functions, represent co-ordi- 
Date rectanguler axles. 
these axles the centre of the hell is plac- 
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ed over any desired point. On enter- 
ing it they descend at pleasure by the 
aid of the axle, and the chain or rope. 
This apparatus is employed in building 
those parts of the walls of a quay which 
lie under water, and thus it 1s unneces- 
sary to have recourse to the expensive 
method of erecting coffer-dams. Some- 
times the bell is suspended at the poop 
of a vessel which conveys it where re- 
quired. This machine is also employed 
to raise in rivers, road-steads, harbours, 
and docks, any ponderous articles 
which may have sunk, such as anchors 
cannon, the remains of wrecked ships, 
&c. It is likewise made use of to pre- 
pare, for being blown up, rocks which 
are under water, and dangerous to nav- 
igation.* 

Hence, if we consider the“thachinery 
now employed by the English in their 
great undertakings, we shall find that 
an immense change has been effected in 
the course of a few years. 

The basonsand other works built ia 
former times were enclosed by a sim- 
ple system of timber-work. It was 
however thought, and with reason, that 
by devoting a small capital to these ly 
bours, the expense of keeping in re 
pair and renewing such perishable con- 
structions would be repaid with inter- 
est. But when maritime operations 
assumed an excessive activity, it was 
perceived that their frequent interrup- 
tion, produced by repairs and rebuild- 
ing, caused a loss which might be am- 
ply repaid by a moderate expenditure. 
Upon this principle, bricks and cast- 
iron have been gradually subsituted tor 
wood in the docks of commerce; and 


* Weknow not whether it be the prejudice 
to which we have pointed ina preceding anno- 
fation, or realignorance of any such apparatus, 
that should lead M. Dupin to class the Diving- 
bell among the inventions of the last 30 
years. Fe might have learnt from any of our 
Encyclopedias, and from some such works 
printed at Paris, that Diving-bells were em- 
Ployed in raising some of the treasure lost in 
the ships of the Spanish Armada, that were 
sunk near the isle af Mull in 1533: that Sin- 
clair (ars nova et inagna gravitatis et levita- 
tis, 1609), Phipps, Kessler, Halley, Tries- 
weald, Spalding, Smeaton, and a long Uist of 
others in succession, had in the compass, not of 
30, but of 230 years, brought the apparatus 


Ry means of from the rude slate inwhich it first existed, to 


the finished, elegant, and safe submarine vehi- 
ele which he describes. 
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free-stone, marble, and granite, in the 
ports of the state, 

This change is very striking along 
the banks of the Thames, where the 
oldest dock-yards still contain basons 
and slips constructed of wood; while 
the more modern establishments pre- 
sent nothing but quays and embank- 
ments of masonry. Along the Thames 
there are but very few of those modes 
of building formed by imbedding the 
hull of an old vessel in the soil of the 
shore, with its end next the river cut 
open for a flood-gate. Another change 
not less remarkable is effected in the 
timber edifices built on land. Where- 
ever there was reason to fear accidents 
from fire, wood has been replaced by 
iron, 

One offtue finest works of this kind 
ig a storehouse built by Mr. Rennie, 
along the grand West India Dock. It 
is cight hundred yards long, and is sus- 
tained by hollow columns of iron ; the 
beams, the joists, the rafters and laths 
are likewise ail of iron, Those parts 
wich have only pressure to bear are of 
cast-iron; those which have to resist 

ision are of wrought-iron. The lon- 
citudinal elements of this system are so 
combined, that its various parts can 
either be extended or contracted, with- 
out altering the whole length of the 
building. If this precaution had not 
been taken, itis apprehended that the 
least variation of temperature, would 
upon a length of eight hundred yards, 
have thrown out the extreme columns, 
and quickly have effected the destruc- 
tion of the whole edifice. 

In the course of this memoir I shall 
have several opportunities of mentioning 
the new and ingenious purposes to which 
wrought and cast-iron are applied in 
Ieneland, 

The great docks or basons of Lon- 
don are surrounded by cellars, store- 
houses, and sheds of an immense vx- 
tent. The quays are often covered 
with iron rail-ways, and have pume- 
rous cranes likewise of iroa, which 
are’ of various sizes, shapes, and me- 
chanism, 

Near to the Eust India Docks is the 
largest commercial Dock-yard along 
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the Thames. I saw one of the Indu 
company’s ships launched from it, of 
1300 tons burthen. This ship wasa 
model of perfection ; there were three 
others of a similar size, on slips in the 
same yard. 

London, considered as a focus of ia- 
dustry for the maritime arts, contains a 
number of important establish ments.— 
The Royal Society of London, the So- 
ciety for the encouragement of Arts, 
the British Museum, and the Royd 
Institution, are the principal sources 
from which to collect materials for the 
theoretical part. It is about thirty 
years since a society was formed for the 
improvement of naval architecture ; it 
made many very important experiments 
in Greenland Dock, on the resistance 
experiénced by bodies moving in wa- 
ter. This society, abandoned by 
the Government, and perhaps cou- 
teracted secretly by powerful individu- 
als, was dissolved after ten years of 
commendable labours. 

With respect to the practical part of 
the maritime arts, I shall mention some 
of the principal establishments that I 
visited. 

The manufactory of Macpstey, in 
the Borough of Southwark, is one of 
the most interesting in reference to 
applications of iron. There may be 
seen in the Conservatory of the Arts 
and Trades at Paris, one of the small 
steam -engines made at this manufacto- 
ry. Atthe same place were made the 
machines of M. Brauner. of which 1 
shall presently have occasion to 
There were also made at it, for the 
British Navy, 7000 iron cases, each ca- 
pable of containing about two cabic 


metres of water. The introduction of - 


these water-boxes on board ships is an 
mealculable advantage, both for preserv- 
ing the purity of the water and the 
health of the crews. 

In another part of London, Messrs. 
Huppart and Brown have estabhk«h- 
ed two manufactories, one for ships’ 
cordage, and the other for iron cables. 
---HUpDART’s ropes are spun and form- 
ed by the action of steam, on the prin- 
ciple of equal tension of all tbe threads, 
which gives them much greater strength 
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than by the ordinary method of spinning. 
The cables of Captain Brown are of 
two sorts: one being formed of flat 
chains, aad the other of half-twisted 
ones. The former seem more fit for re- 
sistance in proportion to their length; 
but the latter appear to be more easily 
worked. Thus the one is preterred for 
holding dead weights at anchorages, and 
the other for being embarked on board 
the ships. Captain Brown hasalso taken 
Out a patent for the manufacture of 
iron bridges, which are extremely light, 
and may be furnished at a cheap rate.— 
The greatest advantage of his plan is, 
that where some parts of a bridge have 
decayed or given way, either from age 
or accident, one can by means ot a very 
simple instrument, take down and _ re- 
new successively as many parts as may 
be necessary, without being obliged to 
érect large scaffold-works for the pur- 
gee Thus a whole bridge may be re- 

uilt,piece by piece, at a very small ex- 
pense. 

Those arts in which iron and hemp 
are used, have made great advancement 
towards perfection, by the emulation 
that exists between the inventors of new 
processes, and the followers of the old 
methods. The former to prove the su- 
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periority of the means which they at- 
tempt to introduce, bave been forced to 
make comparative experiments in a large 
way, on the strength of the unwrought 
and the wrought materials, from which 
has resulted an abundance of positive 
information of great importance to the 
ultimate progress of industry. 

It is also near London that M. Brunel 
has built hig manufactory for circular 
saws. These saws cut the smallest 
veneers from enormous blocks of satin 
wood. The operation is performed with 
such perfection, that the workmen have 
hardly any thing todo but arrange the 
slips as they come from the mill: they 
have but merely to rub them to take off 
the roughness, and they are then per- 
fectly plain. I shall hereafter describe 
the structure and operation of these 
saws, the largest of which is six metres, 
(19 2-thirds feet) in diameter, But I 
should exceed the limits of thisanalytical 
memoir, if J] were to give only an out- 
line of all the articles manufactured at, 
and sent from London, for the use both 
of the merchant ships and those of the 
state. I shall therefore proceed to take 
a view of London as the centre of the 
Operations of the British Navy. 


Continued in our next. 
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WATER TURNED INTO MARBLE....MOUNT ARARAT. © 


From the Literary Gazette. 


& SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, AR- 
MENIA, ASIA WINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE 
vrars 1810 anv 1816. BY JAMES MORIER, 
esq. &c. &c. Lonpon. 1818. 


E have more than once had oc- 

casion to mention the monu- 
ments of Tabriz marble, but the ac- 
count of its formation aod quarry af- 
fords a picture of one of the most curi- 
ous sights in the whole range of these 
travels ;— 


“This natural curiosity consists of 
certain extraordinary ponds or plashes, 
whose indolent waters by a slow and 
regular process stagnate, concrete, and 
petrify ; and produce that beautiful 
transparent stone, commonly called 


Tabriz marble, which is so remarkable 


in most of the burial places in Persia. 
and which forms a chief ornament in all 
the buildings of note throughout the 
country. These ponds, which are sit- 
uated close to one another, are contain- 
ed in a circumference of about halfa 
mile, and their position is marked by 
confused heaps and mounds of the 
stone, which have accumulated as the 
excavations have increased. We bad 
seen nothing in Persia yet which was 
more worthy of:the attention of the 
naturalist than this; and J never so 
much regretted my ignorance of sub- 
jects of this nature, because I (elt that 
it is of consequence they shou!d be 
brought into notice by scientific obser- 
vation. However, rather than omit all 
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description of a spot, which perhaps no 
Europeans but ourselves have had the 
Opportunity of examining, and on 
which, therefore, we are bound (in jus- 
tice to those opportunities) not to with- 
hold the information which we obtain- 
ed, I will venture to give the following 
notes of our visit, relying on the can- 
dour and the science of my reader to 
fill up my imperfect outline. 

“On approaching the spot,the ground 
has a hollew sound, with a particularly 
dreary and calcined appearance, and 
When upon it, a strong mineral smell 
arises from the ponds. The process of 

trifaction is to be traced from its first 

ginning to its termination. In one 
part, the water is clear, in a second, it 
appears thicker and stagnant, in a third, 
quite black, and in its last stage, is 
white like a hoar frost. Indeed, a pet- 
rified pond looks like frozen water, 
and before the operation is quite finish- 
ed, a stone slightly thrown upon it 
breaks the outer coating, and causes 
the black water underneath to exude. 
Where the Operation is complete, a 
stone makes no impression, and a man 
thay walk upon it without wetting his 
shoes, Whenever the petrifaction has 
been hewn into, the curious progress of 
the concretion is clearly seen, and shews 
itself like sheets of rough paper placed 
one over the other in accumulated lay- 
ers. Such is the constant tendency of 
this water to become stone, that where 
it exudes from the ground in bubbles, 
the petrifaction assumes a globular 
shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by 
a stroke of magic, had been arrested in 
their play, and metamorphosed into 
marble. These stony bubbles, which 
form the most curious specimens of this 
extraordinary quarry, frequently con- 
tain with them portions of the earth 
through which the water has ‘oozed. 

“The substance thus produced is 
brittle, transparent, and sometimes most 
richly streaked with green, red, and 
copper-coloured veins. It admits of 
being cut into immense slabs, and takes 
a good polish, Wedid not remark 
that any plant except rushes grew in the 
water, The shortest and best defi- 
nition that can be given of the ponds, 
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is that which Quintus Curtins gives of 
the Lake Ascanius—Agua s CoR- 


crescens."* 


The Lake of Shahee, or Maragha, 
an inland sea of about 280 miles in 
circumference, is close to these remark- 
able ponds. From all the travellers 
could learn, it is generally very shallow, 
being from one cubit to three or four in 
its greatest depth. A causeway was 
mentioned as crossing this expanse of 
water, which it is probable is a work of 
great antiquity :— 

“ The same fact which appears in the 
Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and many 
other lakes in the globe, is also to be 
remarked here: I mean the daily re- 
ception ofa great quantity of water 
without any visible increase in the lake 
itself. No less than fourteen rivers of 
different sizes discharge themselves into 
the lake of Shahee ; and although from 
the general charecter of Persian rivers, 
I should not suppose any of them to be 
so latge as the Jordan, t yet still col- 
lectively they cannot fail to make upa 
very large mass of water. Insteed of 
increase, there are many visible signs 
of diminution of the water, from which 
we may conclude, that the evaporation 
is greater than the supplies from the 
rivers, 

“ This lake resembles in many things, 
what Sandys calls “that cursed lake 
Asphaltides,”§ or the Dead Sea. Like 
it, its water seems dull and heavy, and 
the late Mr. Brown found that it con- 
tains more salt than that of the sea. 
We were informed, that as soon as the 
rivers disgorge any of their fish into it, 
they immediately die. Wesaw swans 
in th: lake, near the coast contiguous to 
Shirameen. Like the Dead Sea, it siso 
supplies the adjacent country with a 
salt of beautiful transparency, although 
the inhabitants generally preter the rock 
salt, which is cut from quarries ia the 
neighbourhood of the petrifactions,” 


Though Mount Ararat has been fre- 
quendy described, there is so much no- 
$$ 


"© Lib. xi. e. 19. 
+ Shave, vol ti. p. 156. 
§ Sandys’ Travels, 7th edit. p. 110, 
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velty in Mr. Morier’s observations, that 


we cannot resist our desire to extract.: 


them; and the memorable nature of 
the place would, we are sure, procure 
our pardon for a longer and _ less inter- 
esting narrative :— 

‘“* During the long time that we were 
io the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat, 
although we made frequent plans for 
attempting to ascend it, yet we were al- 
‘ways impeded by some reason or other. 
‘We were encamped before it at the ve- 
ry best season for such an undertaking, 
namely, during the month of August, 
and saw it at the time that it has the 
least snow upon it. 

** The impossibility of reaching its ex- 

treine summit, even on the side where 
it is apparently most easy of access, 
was decided (so we were assured) some 
years ago by the Pacha of Bayazid. 
He departed from that city with a large 
party of horsemen, at the most favoura- 
ble season, and ascended the mountain 
on the Bayazid side as high as he could 
on horseback. He caused three sta- 
tions to be marked out on the ascent, 
where he built huts and collected pro- 
visions. The third station was the 
snow. He hadno difficulty in cros- 
sing the region of snow, but when he 
eame tothe great cap of ice that covers 
the top of the cone, he could proceed 
no farther, because several of his men 
were there seized with violent oppres- 
sions of the chest from the great rare- 
faction of the air. He -had before of- 
fered large rewards to any one who 
should reach the top, but although ma- 
ny Courds who live atits base have 
atteinpted it, all have been equally un- 
successful. Besides the great rarefac- 
tion of the air, his men had to contend 
with dangers of the falling ice, large 
pieces of which were constantly detach- 
ing themselves from the main body and 
rolling down. During the summer, 
the cap of ice on its summit is seen to 
shine with a glow quite distinct from 
snow, and if the old inhabitants may 
be believed, this great cengealed mass 
bas visibly increased since they first 
knew it.------ 

“The snow-worms, so confidently 

mentioned by Strabo as existing in the 
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Caucasus (lib. xi.) and as generally be- 


lieved by the Persians and Armenians 
to exist at the present day in the snows 
of Ararat, appear to be fabulous. We 
repeatedly offered rewards to those who 
would bring us one, but never succced- 
ed. The Persians represent them as 
a small white worm, so excessively 
cold that one will effectually cool a 
large bow] of sherbet. In the month 
of August on approaching towards the 
top of Ararat, and even at the village 
of Akhora, the noise of the cracking 
ice is said to be heard during the hottest 
part of the day, whicb is from the 
hours of two to four. When near the 
snow the sound is descnbed as most 
awful, but those who have witnessed 
the fall ofa large mass of ice from the 
cliffinto the chasm, declare that noth- 
ing can equal the concussion. 
“ Treman le spaziece atre caverne 
E’ ’aer ciceo a quel rumor rimbomba.” 

“The sign of the greatest heat is 
when the snow has entirely left the 
summit of Latlle Ararat. When en- 
camped on the heights of Aberan, we 
watched its daily diminution, until it 
completely vanished. At this period 
the cultivators of melons cut their froit, 
and in general the snows of Ararat are 
used by the agriculturists of Erivan as a 
calendar, by which they regulate the 
sowing, planting, and reaping of their 
fields. The Kelauts also are guided 
in their motions by the operations of 
the weather on this mountain, keeping 
to their Yelaks, or descending from 
them according to the falls of snow. 

“ The soil of this great mountain ap- 
pears to be one immense heap of stones, 
confusedly thrown together, unenliven- 
ed by vegetation. Here and there in- 
deed are a few plants; but Tournefort’s 
circumstantial relation will show how 
scanty are the gleanings of the botanist. 
In many parts of the Little Ararat are 
tracts of a very soft stone, and in others 
a species of vitrification. Lava is also 
to be seen, but the soit which most fre- 
quently intervenes between the rocks is 
a deep sand. 

‘Ibe wilds of this mountain give 
refuge to all the rogues and outlaws of 
the surrounding country ; and there is a 
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cavern between the great and little Ara- 
rat in so strong a situation, that not long 
ginée some tarbulent Courds who bed 
taken possession of it, held it in despite 
ef the Serdar and bis forces.” 


We cannot take our leave of this 
volume without again declaring how 
mach pleasure it has afforded us. It 
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has given ws a perfect view of the 
country, morally, politically, and natur- 
ally. Even its external forms ere pre- 
sented in well-executed wood-cuts, and 
beautiful plates; some of them richly 


coloured ; and upon the whole we may. 


say, that we have here one of the fer 
books where there is every thing te 
praise and nothing to censure. 


——— eee 
SS 


From Biackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OFFICERS ENGAGED 
IN THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 


We have been fhroured with the following copy of 
a letter from an officer employed in the recent at- 
tempt to approach the north pole, to his friend in 
Scotland, 

Deptford, 4th Nov. 1818. 
DEA 


R SIR, 

HEN I told you, on leaving England, 

that you woald first hear from me by 
way of Kamskatka, or the Colambia river, 
I little expected that my first letter to you 
would be dated from the Thames: yet s0 it 
is, to owr mest bitter. disappointment and 
Mortification ; forso very sanguine were we 
all of success, that we had appropriated to 
our two ships’ companies alone the two par- 
liamentary rewards of five-aad-twepty~ 
thousand pounds, rejecting all overtures to 
share witi the north-westers, whom we now 
find to be in the fuirest way possible te do 
the job, And this, by the way, adds not a 
little to eur mortification ; not that we do 
mot bope most sincerely that they may suc- 
ceed, but because we exercised a sort of tri- 
umph over them before our departure, aod 
made ourselves sure of reaching the Pacific 
before them ; having 90 mach a nearer, and, 
as we thought, 5 much a faircr, prospect of 
a free and open passage across the Polar 
Bason, as Mr. Barrow calls it, into the Pa- 
ese. 

Another suhject of mortification, and that 
not the least, is, that people here,with whom 
we converse, entertain the most. absurd no- 
tions of our failure ; nay, some go so far ag 
to say, that the attempt was nothing Jess 
than impions, to pass the frozen boundary 
which God has been pleased to set to man’s 
researches ; foolishly fancying that there ip 
a fixed and impenetrable bouadary, and ig- 
norant that many navigators have passed 
three or four enters beyond the spot where 
we were stopped. They kuow not, in fact, 
that the disposition of the ice is diflerent 
every year, and, I may add, every month. 
In the present year, unluckily for us, it hap- 
pened to be placed peculiarly anfavourable 

ora passage through /& he almost per- 
 pdioeey southerly and southwesterly winds 
emmed it in to the northward, and choked 
up the narrow channel between Old Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, while the northeast- 
ecly cusrent, setting round Hakliwyt’s Head- 
land, not only belped to join it fast, but 
brought alsoa constant accession of field-ice. 


ea 


Our persevering efforts to penetrate throagh 
this extensive accumelation of ice, 

out to be the onfortanate cause of eer fart. 
ure, as you: will see by the following brief 


narrative, which I detail from memory, # 
all our journals have been sent up to the Ad- 
miralty, with the view, we take 

of being published: for we have 


done little or pocaeripa ported 5 pahoreie ofa 
olar passage, or the possibility of approact- 
oF ie pole, remaius precisely as i¢ sd be- 
fore our depastnre from bnglaad, yet we 
should not be sorry that our hamble endeav- 
Gurs were found to he wertby a niche in the 
temple of Fame, and to be hereafter inched- 
ed in some of those namerous ‘ Collections 
of Voyages of Discovery” which fad 6 
place ia the libraries of eur countrymes. 
We reached Hakiuyt’s Headland ca the 
Tth June, and standing on among the loose 
ice, to the lat. 80° 22, fell in with six er sev 
en whale-fishers, from whom we learsed 
that all was close to the westward. The 
wind, being north-east, brought with i large 
flows of ice drifting away tu the southward, 
which gave us the greatest hopes of Gnding 
a passage round the land to the eastward; 
and io fact in the coarse of a few days, we 
observed mach clear water in that directios. 
We were soon, however, beset ia the ice, 
and remaincd immoveable for sp days 
At length a strong easterly wind . 
the ice, and set.us free; and we reached as 
anchorage towards the end of Jane, near the 
land called Vogel Sang. Heré we remai 
about a week, observing with great pleasure 
vast masses of ice continuing te font to the 
south-west, and at the eodof that time were 
gratified by the appearance of an open sea 
tothe north-east. We bad sot 
far, however, in that directien, till we wera 
again beset by the eaiehaad ice, in which we 
remained several days. It was pew, I be 
lieve, about the Deh of July, whea da 
out of the ice, and stood once mere to the 
westward, being then, as we j » (for 
the weather would not admit ob- 
servations) in lat. 80° 30, this being the 
highest degree of latitude we could reach. 
On the 29th July: we bad a heavy sweft 
from the southward, with large amsss of 
stream-ice in motion, which the ships wick 
difficulty avoided, and which ig fact strack 
them frequently very hard. On the follew- 
ing day we stood towards the main body of 
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the ice ia the north-east quarter. The wea- 
ther now became squally, the atmosphere 
was loaded with clouds, and the barometer 
contioued gradually to fall. Our distance 
from the ice was not more than five miles ; 
and by ashift of the wind to the southward,’ 
it became unfortunately what I may call a 
lee shore. The wind rapidly increased to a 
gale, and the ships as rapidly approached 
the ice, which we soon perceived it was im- 
possible for them to weather. Nothing was 
now left for as bat to set all sail, and run 
the ships directly stem on intu the body of 
the ice; an example being first set by the 
Dorothea, and followed by the Trent: for 
had they taken the ice with their broadsides, 
they mast both inevitably have gone to 
pieces, strong as they were, in afew mo- 
ments The approach to the ice was one of 
the most awful moments I ever experienced. 
he sea was rolling muuntains high, the 
wind blew a harricane, and the waves broke 
over the mast-heads, and every appearance 
indicated the immediate destruction of the 
two ships; and It believe every man on 
board thought there was but a few moments 
between him and eternity. The two shi 
entered the ice with a tremendous crash, 
and must infallibly have gone to pieces with 
the shock, had they not bees fitted up with 
all the strength that wood and iron could 


give them. By degrees the strength of the 
wind acting on the sails, worked the ships 
inte the body of the ice ; and in proportion 


as they advanced from the outer edge, the 
motion became less, till at length, when 
they had advanced from a quarter to half a 
t set fast, and re- 
mained in tolerable tranquillity; but, by 
the first shock, and the working of the ice 
against their sides, they both sustained very 
serious damages, especially the Dorothea, 
which was pet expected to reach Smeeren- 
berg Bay. The Trent’s damage was prin- 
eipally confiued to her rudder. On the 3ist 
har the nes had abated, and the wind 
shifted 4b; the northward, when the ice im- 
mediate oF gy and both ships having got 

e best of their way to an an- 
a id between Amsterdam aod Dane’s 
Isiaod, which the Dutch named Smeeren- 
berg Bay ; and bere we renained the whole 
month o or dg repairing the damaces we 
bad sustajned. The Trent was soon ready 
for any service; but the Dorothea was so 
brui and shattered, that, en a minute sur- 
vey, after every thing bad been taken out 
of her, it was found necessary to keep the 
Trent by her, as she was deemed unsafe to 
proceed to Engiand alone. Thus you will 
perceive, that by this untoward accident we 
completely lost the best month in the year 
for gotcing to the northward, and in fact at- 
tempted nothing farther in that direction; 
though, ov our return, we did try to make 
the coast of Greenland, but withuut success, 
At the time when the gale occurred, and 
after i¢ had ceased, there was every appear- 
ance of apes water to the eastward; and ¥ 
cannot help thinking, that if a shall 
atany futun: time effected, it must be 
between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla ; to 
try which, since our return to England, I 
have learned, was rr of our instructions : 
but alas! that terrible gale of wind in which 
we wero canght, rendered us perfectly iaef- 
ficient for this year. 


¢ 
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You must not however suppose we were 
idle daring the month which we remained at 
anchor in Smecrenberg Bey On the cen- 
trary, our astronontical obs tions, our 
surveys and sketches of the coantry and of 
its natural history, will, I hope, be found 
not wholly useless or mbyeebeh Lieut. 
Beechey ha» made some beautiful sketches 
of the two ships taking the ice. Weare 
told also, that our observations with the pen- 
dulum are important and satisfactory. In- 
deed, setting aside the grievous disappoint- 
ment we all feel at the failure of the maia 
object, we have passed a very agreeable six 
months. We got plenty of game on the isl- 
ands and on tbe water, as bears, sea-horses, 
seals, and foxes ; buat the most delightful an- 
imal was the rein-deer, which afforded es 
abundance of excellent venison, the fat of 
which was from three to four inches in 
thickness, How these creatures contrived 
to keep themselves in such high condition, 
is quite a mystery ; for when we first ap- 
proached Hakliuyt’s Headland, the whole of 
Amsterdam and Dane's Islands appeared to 
be covered with snow; but on our return 
to repair our ships, the snow had in many 

rts disappeared, and the ground was spar- 
ingly covered with a kind of moss, which 

rew particularly between rocks and stones. 
tis this moss chiefly on which these ani- 
mals feed. 

The fail noe free ge all ice, pa 
cepta la ice round, very smooth ; 
ani ~ used to innd’ on 8 ra san , beach. 

ne day, sing this ice >t reer 
of the rent fired of his carahet at sone 
birds. The moment the report had ceased, 
a load crack was heard, and the moment af- 
terwards the iceberg fell in pieces with a 
tremendous crash ; and the swell it occasion- 
ed was so great, that the boat was throws 
out of the water apwards of ninety feet from 
the place where she hed just grounded. 
Immediately afterwards we perceived the 
sea, for a mile all round, covered with the 
fragments of ice. Itis probably not fabe- 
fous, therefore, what travellers tell us, that 
the guides in the Alps, on appears a gin- 
cier, desire that a word shall not be spoken 
above a whisper, lest the sound shoald bring 
it down. 

We were astonished to find on shore, not 
less, probably, than from three to four han- 

red graves, mostly of Dutchmen; as we 
considered it one of the healthiest climates in 
the world. Some of them, it is trne, were a 
handred years old ; and within a coffin pre- 
cisely uf that date we found the worsted cap 
on the skall, and the worsted stockings on 
the leg-bones, as fresh almost as if they bad 
been knit the present year. 

We made collections of every thing that 
occurred, which will be sent by oar comme- 
dore to the British Meseum : but I am not a 
juice how far they may be carious or usefa!. 

have much more to tell you when we mect ; 
and till then, I am, dear sir, &c. 


The following extract ofa very intercsting Jetter 
from an officer of the Derothea, will pnt our 
_Feaders im possession of all that is yet known re- 
specting this branch of the ex pcditian- 
“ We first made the ice about the 27th 
May, near Cherry-Istand, which if small, 
and of remarkable appearance, being com- 
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posed of many high and pointed rocks or 
cliffs; and io one ing, looks as if rent 
asuoder by some convalsion of nature. It 
lies on the south-east part of Spitzbergen, 
from which it is distant about 150 miles. Du- 
‘ring a few days previous to making the icc, 
we experienced a great change of weather, 
the thermometer having fallen very conside- 
rably, and new contiuued below $2 degrees. 
We had alew frequent and heavy falls of 
apow ; and for several days, in the latter part 
af May, the thermometer fell to 18 deg. or 
14 deg. below the freezing point. We soon 
descried the lofty and sauw-capped rocks or 
precipices which compose Spitzbergen—-the 
cheerless, bleak, and sterile aspect of which 
it is impossible to describe. Running along 
the western side of the island, our progress 
Was stopped by immense barriers of ice, 
which extended inevery direction as far as 
the eye could reach, and joining the land to 
the northward, blocked up all the harbours. 
We succeeded, however, in gaining a high 
northern latitude, viz. about 60°; but as we 
had parted from our consort a few days be- 
fore in a heavy gale of wind, we returned in 
uest of her, and were fortunate enough to 
allio with her on the subsequent on We 
now pat into Magdalena Bay, in the lat. 79° 
33 north, lon. 1l- east. The apper and in- 
ner part of this bay we found so choked u 
with ice, which was new beginning to bre. 
up, tbat our situation here became very cri- 
tical. Having surveyed it, however, we 
again pat to sea, and ran along the edge of 
the ice to the westward, which everywhere 
presented the appearance of a solid body. 
Ou the 10th Jane we fellin with several sail 
of Greenlandinen, when we were sorry to 
learn that no hope existed of getting to the 
Rorthward by stretching to the westward ; 
and it was the ananimous opinion of the mas- 
ters of these ships, that to gain a high north- 
ero latitade, we mast penctrate to the north- 
ward ; that is to say, that we must stand iu 
with, or near to the land of Spitzbergen. In 
consequence of this information, as well as 
the observations we had already made, and 
the decisive opinion of our pilots, we retrac- 
ed our steps tu the northward, and were soon 
completely beset inthe ice. You cannot 
form any conception of the truly picturesque 
ard oftea solemn grandeur of such a scene. 
Conceive two vessels bemmed in, jammed, 
and completely surrounded by immense 
masses of ice, of the rudest and often most 
fintastic forms 3 the two ships appearing, as 
it were, like specks in the midst of a vast ex- 
tended pine: of alabaster whiteness, and to 
which the eye can assign no limits. When 
the sun shone bright, whether at mid-day or 
midnight, het particularly at the latter peri- 
» ts beams assumed a softer hue, and shed 
a mellower tint on the immense shcet of sur- 
rounding ice, while the steep and towering 
summit of Spitzbergen, forming the back 
ground, combined to render the whole truly 
Frand and interesting. Whilst gazing on 
sucha ecene, [ never failed to experience 
seinations at once solemn and astonishing ; 
for there was something in my breast which 
r ever associated itself with the possibility, 
nay probability, of never being able to ex- 
tricate ourselves. Indeed, when it is consid- 
#red that you can with a glance of the eye, 
atonce embrace pieces of solid ice, without 
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a rent or aentes ten or ow wiles Battie 
cumference, and sitaated in ev 

direction, save here and there, pad from 
accumulation, and the force of wiads aad 
curreots, it had formed high. ds cad ptatarag 
impending columns, it is not difficalt, I think, 
te accovat for my feelings. [un this situation 
we remained ten or twelve days, nearty 
fixed bodies, except when the diferent car- 
rents changed our situation, which was icdi- 
cated to us only by altering the beariogs of 
the land, from which we were distant cighe 
orten leacues. Atlength we were extricz- 
ted from our perilous situation by the ice 
partially opentog, so as to enable us to foree 


our way out. 

“We now ranged along the edge of the ice, 
endeavouring, if possible, to discover sea- 
vacancy by which we might penctrate sorm- 
ward; but we did so in vain. On the zoh 
June we agaio came to anchor in Fair Ha- 
ven, which is situated between two islands 
called Vogel Sang and Clover Clif! Oa 
those, and the neighbouring islands, we dw 
covered namerous herds of rein-deer ; anda 
running in for ancho . immense numbess 
of sea-horses were seen lying on the ice, bud- 
died together, and, at a distance, much re- 
sembling a group of cattle. We saccecded 
io killing several, some of which were of 
prodigious size; for instance, one which we 
cut up was feund to weigh twenty hundred- 
weight. These animals are seen everywhere, 
near the laud, on the ice, as well asia the 
sea; and they are fonod in the bays (which 
are numerous all along the coast), lyisg oa 
the beach, sometimes to the amoant of seve- 
tal hundreds. To a stranger they present 
the most forbidding and ealy aspect imagma- 
ble. When much annoyed by shot, they ar 
semble their forces; surround the boat, as if 
determined to retaliate. Thirty, forty, or 
more, willappear in every direction, asd 
almost at the same moment ; and so near,that 
the muzzle of your musket will oftea reack 
their heads, They now make a hissing, 
barking kind of noise ; and no sooover receive 
your fire than they become apparently fari- 
ous, roll about, descend probably for a mia- 
ute, when they reappear with immeniec ia- 
crease of numbers, and seem proportionably 
bolder in their assaults. 


** S»veral of our oars were in twa, 
or otherwise broken by them. Io their up- 
per jaw are two tusk» of great si which 


seemas if intended by vature to form ibe 
principal means of defence, as well agaics 
the attacks of their enemies, as to raise aod 
support their hugh carcases when they ele- 
vate themselves from the sea to the ice. These 
tusks are of the purest ivory, and, when 

have attained their full growth, are of con- 
siderable value. Their hides are very thick, 
and of the toughest texture ; but they are 
coarse, and only fit for placing op the rig- 
ging of ships to prevent chafing. Wher 
srought on board, their hodies emitted a 
most intolerable stench ; a ie rid of which, 
as soon as they were skinned, the carcass was 
thrown overboard. The rein-deer of Spitz- 
bergen, of which we procured a plentifal 
supply, do not, I think differ eseentially 
from the deer of England, except that, as the 
antumo advances, they begin to cast their 
summer cuat, and during the winter months 
become perfectly white. Even in the ead of 
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Jane their winter coat was but beginning to threatened every moment to swallow us up. 
fall off, and many of those we killed were Our ship continued to receive the most 
still nearly white. We also saw many white dreadfal shocks; but, in the course of half 
bears, but only succeeded in killing one. an hour, had forced herself in, probably 
Here you wil be sorry to learn, that, on the about two or three times ber own length. 
afterneon of the 30th June, having accompa- The immense masses of ice, which now sur- 
nied Captain Buchan and the purser in pur- rounded the ship in every direction, served, 
suit of rein-deer, I unfortunately received ina great measure to sttield us from the vie- 
the fire from the rifle of the latter, at the dis- lence of the sea; and we were now *o firmly 
tance of thirty yards, the ball of which struck wedged, that the ship comparatively had lit- 
the upper and inner part of the left knee tle motion. During the whole of this dread- 
bone. * * * *# We continued at ful scene, conceive the horrors of my situa- 
anchor in Fair Haven about seven or eight tion; prostrate on the bed of sickness, and 
days, during which time, we (the two ships) almost incapable of raising my head from the 
succeeded in killing about forty-five or fifty pillow, ignorant of our situation, and not a 
deer, the weight of which averaged at least soul to speak to ; every officer and man bav- 
120 pounds. We again put tosea, hoping, ing been on deck throughout, and too much 
that as the season was now more advanced, concerned for their own preservation to think 
we should be able to penctrate towards the of me. When the ship first struck the iee, the 
north.... Having discovered some partial open- shock forced me npeiok the upper part of 
ings io the ice, we forced our way in; and my bed-place, and then threw me acarly eat 
on this occasion we gained the highest north- of it. I scrambled, and used every exertion 
ern latitude we were destined to reach, viz. of which I was capable, to get from my bed, 
80. 39. Here we were again i abt but it was all in vain....1 could net move. At 
surrounded and blocked up, in which state length the assistant surgeon came tome. I 
we remained during a period of three weeks! was much relieved, as well as astonished, on 
But alas! if during this long time any thing learning that we were oo the ice, having 
extraordinary presented itself, 1 was unable beeo assured in my own mind, that we must 
to witness it; such, however, did not appear have struck on a reef of sunken and enknown 
tobe the case. Atlength, on the 29th July, rocks. Ponueat the gale soon modera- 
after immense labour and fatigue, we suc- ted; but we found ourselves in a sinking 
ceeded once more in getting into open water, state....all the pumps guing, and uvable to 
little aware of the catastrophe which wasto keep the ship free. We now expected every 
befalus on the approaching morn. Webad moment to goto the bottom. The following 
gained an offing of eight or ten miles from morning was provideutially fine, aad the ice 
the packed ice, when, about four o’clock, had somewhat separated; with the utmost 
A. ay . onthe 30th of Jaly, a dreadfal gale of exertion of every soul on board, we succeed- 
wind came on, hlowing directly on the ice. ed in getting the ship out of the ice, and 
In a few hours we found ourselves io an aw- were able on the following morning, to reach 
ful situation, unable to weather the ice on Smeerenberg harbour, Spitzbergen. Our . 
either tack, and drifting fast upoo the main = ship being now in such a shattered condition, 
body of it, which the wind and swell had now every idea of wintering was at an end ; and 
rendered to every appearance a solid mass. it became a question whether the ship (the 
We knew not what to do; there was no larboard side, in several places, being liter- 
time for deliberation; and to prevent the ally stove in) was sea worthy ; or if, every 
ship from driving broadside on,the only alter- thing considered, and under all the circam- 
Dative we had was to put the helm up, and, stances, it would be prudent to risk our lives 
if possible, to force her head into the ice. in crossing tbe Atlantic. Having got ioto 
The scene must have been awful beyond de- Smecrenberg harbour, however, it was found 
scription ; to me it was truly dreadful. A that we possessed the means of materially 
little after nine o'clock, the word was given § strengthening our vessel , after the comple- 
to put the helm up; an awful pause suc- tion of which, it was determined that we 
ceeded, the most solemn dread pervaded eve- should proceed to England. We according-~ 
countenance ; to all human probability ly sailed from Smeerenberg harbour, Spitz- 
ere were but a few moments betwixtusand bergen, about the beginning of September ; 
eternity ; and every individual, with the and, after examining the state of the ice to 
most dreadful anxiety, watched the moment the westward, we arrived on the coast of 
when the ship should receive the first shock. England about the 10th of October, without 
The concussion was tremendous. The sea encountering any thing remarkable during 
was ranping awfully high; and, atthe in- our passage home. 
stant of coming in contact with the ice, it [ See page 490. } 
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7 [DHE smusement to beiderjved from ponds, we have already alluded to. 

inspecting the minuter parts of the We shall now pursue the subject. Sir 

creation is endless. The numerous John Hill thus describes the animal- 

gnimalcules found on frozen vegetables, cules found on a frozen plant, when 

and imbedded in ice on the banks of viewed through a microscope :—‘ OF 
3N = aTHENEUM vot. 4. 
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all creatures, the most minute are in 
general the most voracious. I could 
observe the reptile hunting every part 
of the plant for lesser creatures, feeding 
On its juices, and devouring them in- 
satiably. The winged race, on the 
upper part of the plant, were employed 
ina very different manner, The cold 
had pinched these, and seemed to 
threaten them with destruction; and 
they were avoiding its rigour, by bur- 
rowing themselves hiding places between 
the two membranes of the leaves. I 
saw several of them busied in different 
staces of this operation: some were 
just making the opening with their fore 
feet, aod the pointed extremity of their 
trunk, the proper use of which was to 
draw in their nourishment; others were 
half got into their more forward holes ; 
athers had completely hid themselves ; 
and some of them I could even trace to 
a great distance from the place where 
they had entered. 

‘ The juices of the plant are the pro- 
per food of this insect, and its means of 
coming at them is by wounding the 
vessels with this instrument at its head. 
All this could be done in security while 
they were under covert, and, on a slight 
view, blind as themselves to the future, 
I was congratulating them on their 
safety. While I was making the ob- 
servation, the drippings from the eaves 
of the houses proclaimed a thaw. The 
consequences of this, I immediately re- 
collected, must, of necessity, be a rising 
of the lite brook from whence these 
plants had been taken, and where a 
number of them were left peopled in the 
same manner; the meiting of the snow 
which had fallen during the drier state 
of the air, must of necessity swell its 
waters to any times their former ex- 
tent, and the whole plants must be sub- 
merged in them under this state, though, 
while shallower, their tops had appear- 
ed above the'surface. 

‘ Nature, which had destined the in- 
habitant of the upper portion of the 
plant to feed on a vegetable thus liable 
to be covered with water, and had not 
given it organs to subsist under that 
fluid, had bestowed on it wings, by 


means of which to avoid the danger, ° 
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The creatures of this species, however, 
which had been the objects of my late 
observation, had, instead of this means 
of escape, under the numbing influence 
of the frost, preserved themselves from 
that threatened death, by barying alive 
in the very substance of the plant; 
and the result must be, their perishiag 
by the submersion of the whole from 
the effects of the swelled stream. Thus 
they preserved themselves from the frost 
to be destroyed by thethaw ; but with 
this difference in the general economy 
of nature, that by the former means 
they would have perished uselessly, but 
by the latter they afforded, in ther 
death, a supply of food to the repule 
inhabitants of the same plant, who 
would, perhaps, otherwise have perisb- 
ed of hunger from the destruction of 
the same frost among their more imme- 
diate food.’ 
Insects so minute, the vicw 

Not half their puny members can discern. 

What here are organs ! what intestines here ? 

The globule what, that forms their heart or eye! 

Their tiny limbe ? their tendons ?—— 

Each part so subtile, 0 minute the whele, 

Lucretius, by Coed. 


The woodlark (alauda arborea ) one 
of our earliest and sweetest songsters, 
renews bis note; the thrush sings*; 
the yellow-hammer is also beard...... 


When earliest beds begin te bulge, his note 

Simple, reiterated oft ie heard 

On leafiess brier, or half grewa hedgerow tree ; 

Nor is he avent anti! autamn’s leaves 

Fall flutter, .g round his head of goiden hae. 
Grehgu. 


-  <_m, 


i: nk worden has pasate edt ebe ube 
strength of early associations, as it respects somg 
of this bird, in his ‘ Reverie of Poor Susan.” 


At the corner of Wood-street,when daylight appears, 

There's a thrush that sings loud,it has sung for caree 
years: 

Poor Susan has paseed by the spot, and has beard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bard. 


*Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sea 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright voiumes of vapour through Lothbery gtide, 
And a river flews on through the vale of Cheapasdc. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pas: 
And asingle small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: bet they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the bill will met rasa, 
And the colours have all passed away from ber eyes. 
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The chaffinch sings. A curious instance 
1s recorded of a chaffinch having built 
its nest in a block or pulley of the 
mast of a small vessel lying at Green- 
ock, which was followed by both birds. 
This singular circumstance has been 
woven into a pretty little poem, by 
Cowper.* Towards the close of the 
month, bees (apis mellifica) venture 
out of their bives.t 


© Within the cavity aloft 
Their roofiess home they fixed, 
Formed with materials neat and soft, 
Bents, wool, and feathers mixt. 


Four ivory eggs soon pave its floor, 
With russet specks bedight— 

The vessel weighs, forsakes the shore, 
And lessens to the sight. 


The mother-bird is gone to sea, 

As she had changed her kind ; 
But goes the male ?—far wiser he 

Is doubtiess left behind. 


No—eoon as frem ashore he saw 
"The winged mansion move, 
He flew to reach it, by alaw 
Of never-failing love ; 


Then, perching at his consort’s side, 
Was briskly borne along; 

The billows and the blast defied, 
And cheered her with a song. 


+ INVOCATION TO THE BEE. 


Go while summer suns are bright, 
Take at large thy wandering flight ; 
Go and load thy tiny feet 

With every rich and various sweet ; 
Cling around the flowering thorn, 

Dive in the woodbine’s honied horn ; 
Seek the wild rose that shades the dell, 
Explore the foxgiove’s freckled bell ; 
Or in the heath flower’s fiiry cup 
Drink the fragrant spirit up. 

But when the meadows sha!! be mown, 
And summer’s garlands overblown ; 
Then come, thou little busy bee, 

And let thy homestead be with me: 
There, sheltered by thy straw-built hive, 
In my garden thoa shalt live, 

And that garden shall supply 

Thy delicious alchemy. 

There, for thee, in autumn, blows 

The Indian pink and latest rose ; 

The mignionette perfumes the air, 
And stocks, unfading flowers, are there. 
Yet fedty not when the tempests come, 
And drive thee to thy waxen home, 
That I shall then most treacherously 
For thy honey murder thee :— 

Ab, no !—throughout the winter, drear 
I'll feed thee, that another year 

Thou may’st renew thy industry 
Among the flowers, thoa little busy bee ! 


Nature’s Diary—The Chaffinch—Bees—Forest Trees. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FOREST TREES. 


Box (burus sempervirens ).—The 
common box-tree, which has oval 
leaves, is rarely found wild, except ata 
few places, where it grows in woods 
and thickets, as at Box-hill, in Surry ; 
Boxley, in Kent; Boxwell, in the 
Cotswould, Gloucestershire ; also in the 
chalk-hills near Dunstable. There are 
two other species, the angustifolia, or 
narrow-leaved box ; and the suffrutico- 
sa, or Dutch box ; but the sempervi- 
rens only is indigenous ; that and the 
angustifolia grow in great abundance 
upoo Box-hill, near Dorking, Surry, 
where there were formerly large trees 
of this kind. Various have been the 
disquisitions concerning the antiquity 
of this plantation, which, for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, may have 
been coeval with the soil. ‘The late 
Sir Henry Mildmay, when in posses- 
sion of this estate, sold the box upon 
Box-hill for fifteen thousand pounds ; 
the purchaser was to be allowed four- 
teen years to cut it down. In 1802, 
forty tons were cut. 

Of the first species of box there are 
two or three varieties, which are pro- 
pagated in gardens; and this, as well 
as the second, may be either raised 
from seeds or cuttings.* 


# My Boxen Bower. By John F.M. Do- 
vaston, Esq. 


Ilove my little boxen bower, 
Fringed with April’s early flower ; 
On its leaves of glossy green 
The climbing sunbeams shed their sheen; 
Cool its shade, its shelter warm, 
In sammer’s heat or winter's storm : 
The social and the lonely hoar 
Endear my little boxen bower. 


Within my little boxcn bower 
With friends I fill che social hour, 
Or, wanung them, the feats unfold 
That bards of Greece and Rome have told ; 
Or prove no meaner magic reigns 
In Britain's more endearing strains: 
Contentment sheds her sunny shower 
Around my little boxen bower. 


Should I leave my boxen bower, 
Panting up the paths of power, 
Puffed with empty pomp of pride, 
Blind Ambition for my guide, 
Even in Splendour’s gaudy glare, 
Cushioned on the couch of Care, 
Mighe I not bewail the hoar 
T left my little boxen bower ? 
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_ Many articles of turnery, and musical 
Instruments, are manulactured from 
box-wood. In Paris, combs are made 
of no other material than this wood; and 
the quantity imported annually from 
Spain into that city is estimated at ten 
Box admits of a 
beautiful polish, and is much employed 
in articles of furniture. 

_ Cuesnut (fugus castanea ).—There 
18 no plant cultivated in England that 
is more valuable than the chesnut; as 
It grows to considerable height, and its 
wood, if kept dry, is extremely durable. 
This ornament to the country is, at the 
same tine, of great utility for domestic 
purposes. ‘The chesnut is of great 
service for hop-poles ; hence ,few large 
chesnut-trees are to be found in our 
forests, Near Cliffe, in Northampton- 
shire, are some very fine ones, 

The chesnut may strongly be recom- 
mended to those who intend to form 
plantations, whether for ornament or 
use, as a tree which, for durability, beau- 
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ty, and stature, will amply,and in a 
very short time, repay all the labour and 
expense that may be bestowed on its 
culture. The wood of the chesnut is 
peculiarly excellent for casks, as it net- 
ther shrinks, nor changes the taste or 
colour of the liquor. It 1s also convert- 
ed into various articles of furniture, and, 
when stained, may be made to resem- 
ble, in beauty and colour, the finest 
mahogany. 

So great is the longevity of this tree, 
that proofs have been adduced of its 
living 7 or 800 years. It is commonly 
called the Spanish chesnut, because it 
arrives at the greatest perfection in the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly 
in Spain. In the latter country, indeed, 
it affords the chief sustenance of the 
poor, who make flour from the nuts; 
which are also eaten, roasted or stewed, 
as a delicacy, by the higher classes, In 
England the fruit of the chesnut is fit 
only for hogs and squirrels. 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Monthly Magazines. 


WOMEN. 


De" says, that “ when writing 
J on women, we should dip our pens 
in the rainbow, and throw over each 
line, instead of sand, the powder of 
the butterfly’s wing.” 

This counsel is not easy to follow ; 
for it is not given to every one to dip 
their pen in the rainbow; but those 
writers who have not the genius of Di- 
derot, must be content to throw over 
each line the dust on the butter fly's wing, 
which certainly ought to be sufficient 
to empower us to speak very agreeably 
of women. | 

Montaigne speaks sweetly of women 
where he says, “ Women are more 
willingly, as well as more gloriously 
chaste, when they are beautiful.” 

In the last century as well as in the 
present, people have been declaiming 
continually against prejudice, and, in 
particular, against that attached to birtb. 
But no one has ever yet taken upon 


himself to examine if it is true, that 
women, in the full prime of fife, what- 
ever may be their ment or informations, 
ought, for the good of their country, to 
confine themselves merely to the con- 
ducting their household affairs? Would 
it not be difficult to prove that it 1s 
vexatious for a superior talent to be 
buried ia the son of a cobbler, and that 
it is not equally lost in a woman? The 
wife of every private individual is de- 


clared incapable of occupying the most _ 


trifling public employment, and, not- 
withstanding, in every kingdom of the 
world, except in H’rance, when they are 
ofroyal race, they are judged capable 
of governing kingdoms; apd these 
kingdoms go on like the rest—some- 
times wrong, sometimes right. 

As, in general, women are not gifted 
with large hands and broad shoulders, 
it is evident they were never intended 
for war; and we regret, on their ac- 
count, the melancholy empire of the 


_* 
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Amazons. But their gentleness, the 
charms of their behaviour, their con- 
ciliating spirit—do not they render 
them particularly suitable to some em- 
ployments? For example, in negotia- 
tions! Since the time of the Marechale 
de Guébriant, several have been en- 
trusted with secret missions, and have 
acquitted themselves with success. We 
have lately witnessed one (universally 
regretted) who, of her own accord, 
happily employed her active mind «in 
this kind of way, with as much success 
as glory. Why, then, this formal ex- 
clusion, so obstinately maintained ? 
Why this malediction on one half of 
the human race? Every woman of an 
age to please and to persuade, ought to 
carry this question to the sittings of the 
Chambers; as, beretofore, the Romano 
dames, conducted by the daughter of 
Hortensius, carried to the senate their 
eloquent representations. Our best 
orators might be puzzled to answer 
these. 

We find in the letters of Balzac, an 
author now almost forgotten, a remark- 
able passage on women, which ought to 
be read by every young person. I 
cannot terminate this article better than 
by quoting it: “There are women, 
who, provided they are but chaste, think 
they are privileged to do harm; and 
- believe that, ifexempt from one vice, 
they have every virtue. I confess, that 
the loss of honour is the worst misfor- 
tune that can happen to a woman; but 
it does not follow because she has pre- 
served it that she has done an heroic 
action; and I see nothing to admire be- 
cause she did not choose to live un- 
happy and disgraced. I never heard 
it said that a person deserved praise for 


not having fallen into the fire, or fore 


avoiding a dangerous precipice. We 
condemn the memory of a suicide; 
but there is no recompence given to 
those who do not kill themselves. And 
thus a woman who glories in being 
chaste, glories in not being dead, and 
for having a quality, without which she 
would have no rank io the world, and 
where she would only remain to assist 
.™m the punishment of her name, and to 
see the infamy of her memory. An 
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honest woman ought not so much to 
consider vice as evil, but as impossible ; 
nor so much to bate it, as not to under- 
stand it. And if she is really virtuous, 
she will sooner believe that there are 
griffins and centaurs, than licentious fe- 
males ; and will rather believe that peo- 
ple are slanderers, and common fame 8 
liar, than that her neighbour is not true 
to her husband. She will pity those 
who are abused by others; and when 
she is told of a woman committing a 
crime, she will satisfy herself with cal- 
ling ber unfortunate.”— Franslated 
from Madame de Genlis’s Dictionnaire 
Des Etiquettes, &c. &c. 


ORIGIN OF THE FIGURE OF 
; BRITANNIA. 


To Charles’s (the Second) partiality 
for his graceful and accomplished cou- 
sin, Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant 
representation of Britannia on our pence 
and farthings. He admired, and even 
almost idolized this celebrated beauty, 
but could not seduce her, as be was 
base enough to essay, though he assail- 
ed her with compliments which he coa- 
sidered were likely to succeed ; and it 
was from one of the medals struck to 
perpetuate his admiration of her deli- 
cate symmetry, that Britannia was 
stamped in the form she still bears on 
our copper coinage.—N.Mon. Nov.'18. 


THE MOON. 


Dr. Thomas Forster has of-late no- 
ticed a phenomenon which ought to 
engage the attention of philosophers ; 
namely that the moon appears on rising, 
particularly about the time of the full, 
to have the power of dispersing the 
clouds, and clearing the atmosphere. 
He was first admonished of this circum- 
stance by some French sailors while 
crossing the channel from Calais ; and 
it had likewise been cursorily noticed 
to him by Mr. Herschel, of St. John’s, 
Cambridge. For some time past, when- 
ever circumstances afforded an opportu- 
nity of observing clouds about the time 
of the moon’s rising, they have shortly 
been much diminished in volume, or 
wholly evaporated. This fact is best 
observed ia the neighbourhood of the 
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gea, and seems to be less remarkable in 
very inclined situations. The circum- 
stance is slightly hinted at by Aristotle, 
aud the early writers on meteorology. 
It shows the power of light on the phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere. 


VULGAR ERRORS. 


Curious stories are told of the enmity 
of the spider to the toad ; Erasmus, 
whom I should be sorry to doubt, re- 
lates the following story :— 

“© A monk had in his chamber seve- 
ral bundles of green rushes, wherewith 
to strew his chamber at lis pleasure. 
Oue day, after dinner, he fell asleep on 
one of those bundles, with his face up- 
ward ; and while he slept, a great toad 
came and sat oa his mouth, When 
some of his comrades saw this, they 
knew not how to act; for it was theo 
the foolish belief, that to pull away the 
toad would have been certain death to 
them, so prejudiced were the igtiorant 
people against the poor animal ; but 
then to let her stand on the monk’s 
mouth was worse than death. One of 
them spying a spider's web in the win- 
dow, wherein was a large spider, advi- 
sed that the mouk should be carried to 
that window, and laid with bis face 
right under the spiders web, As soon 
as the spider saw the toad, she directly 
wove her thread, and descended on it 
down upon the toad, when she so se- 
verely wounded it, at three different 
times, that it swelled and died.” 

This tale, though from such good 
authority, I must say, I teel inclined to 
doubt.—That there i3 an enmity be- 
tween the common toad and the spider, 
is beyond a doubt ; but then it appears 
to be more on the side of the toad, whe 
will swallow down dozens of spiders, 
without being allucted by any venom : 
but lizards, alter biting a toad, have 
been known to become paralyzed, and 
to appear dead for as much as two 
hours; a dog, too, holding a toad, after 
he has seized it, a little while in his 
mouth, will be affected with a slight 
swelling on his lips, and the saliva will 
run profusely from its mouth ; yet this 
is nothing more than from the acrimo- 
niows acid which the toad exudes from 
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the skin, whenever it is frightened or 
agitated. 

Ugly as this creature may appear, its 
eyes, perhaps, are the most beautiful of 
any other living creature. They are of 
uncommon brilliancy,and are surround- 
ed by a reddish gold-coloured iris ; 
and the pupil, when contracted, appears 
transverse. 

The most extraordinary circumstance 
attending this animal is, its haying been 
found inclosed, or imbedded, witbout 
any seeming passage for air, not only 
in woody substances, but even in blocks 
of stone and marble. Dr. Shaw, the 
famous zoologist, expresses his doubts 
on that subject ; and thinks, if a toad 
had been so overtaken as to have been 
inclosed by the growth of wood, it yet 
could only live so long as there was 
some passage for air, and, of course, for 
the ingress of insects on which it could 
occasionally feed. A curious expen- 
ment was made by a Monsieur Hern- 
sant, belonging to the French academy, 
which rather makes me willing to em- 
brace the opinion of Dr. Shaw. In the 
year 1771, on pulling down a wall at 
aseat belonging to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and which had been built forty 
years, a living toad, it was asserted, had 
been found in it; its hind feet com- 
pletely imbedded in the mortar. M. 
Herrisant, therefore, in the presence of 
the academicians, inclosed three toads in 
as many boxes, which were immediate- 
ly covered with a thick coat of morizr, 
and kept in the apartments of the acade- 
my. On opening these boxes eighteen 
months afterwards,two of the toads were 
still found living ; these were immedi- 
ately re-inclosed ; but on being again 
opened three months after, were fouad 
dead. ‘These experiments “cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, ‘and only serve 
to shew, that the toad, like other amphi- 
bia, can support a long abstinence, aad 
requires but a very small quantity of air. 


THEATRICAL MORALITY ! 


A fair daughter of Terpsichore, en- 
gaged at one of the principal theatres 
in Paris, manifested an ardent attach- 
ment for a young man, whose expecta- 
tions in life were of a very humble 
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kind. Her mother had endeavoured, 
by every means maternal tenderness 
could suggest, to break offa connec- 
tion which, to use her own words, at 
once shocked her delicacy, and woun- 
ded the purity of her morals. After 
numerous expostulations, the old lady, 
aided by the overpowering eloquence 
of a wealthy banker, who was contin- 
ually talking of bis riches, had the 
satisfaction to find her daughter com- 
pletely converted. The other evening, 
in the coulisses of the Opera, the moth- 
er was boasting of her triumph toa fe- 
male friend, and describing the anxiety 
and distress she had suffered owing to 
the misplaced attachment of the pretty 
Rose :—“* At last, my dear madam,” 
said she,“the girl has recovered her 
senses ! I knew she would soon blush 
forher choice! How could she enter- 
tain regard fora man who must have 
ruined herin the public opinion; for 
you know, Madam, the wretch is lost to 
all sense of religion, aad his income, 
scanty’as it is, is thrown away on sweet- 
meats and trash!’ Rose, of course, 
figures as the mistress of the Banker, 
instead of being the young lover’s wile. 


oa 


SUPERSTITION. 
Mr. Urban, Ort. 5, 1818. 

To that specimen of superstitious co- 
encidence, which I pointed out in your 
Magarine forAugust,* allow me to add 
another, equally striking. 

Among the less enlightened portion 
of the Irish population, if a person, des- 
cribing a hurt or wound, showld, with 
the view of illustrating his verbal des- 
cription, happen to touch the correspon- 
ding part of his own or another person’s 
body, that touch is fearfully noticed, as 
ominous of ill, and a sure precursor of 
similar mischief to the person and the 

“part so touched, unless the narrator, or 
some other individual present, be care- 
ful immediately to subjoin, “ God bless 
the mark !” or “ God save the mark !” 
which prayer avails as a charm, to avert 
the dreaded disaster. 

An exactly similar superstition pre- 
vailed among the ancient Romans, as 
we learn from a passage in Petronius, 


* See Atheneum, rol. 4, Pp 277. 
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where Trimalchio relates a marvellous 
adventure, in which a man thrust his 
sword through the body of a sorceress. 

In describing the exploit, Trimal- 
chio (as it appears) points out on his 
own person the very place of the wound, 
by laying his hand to the part: where- 
upon he immediately exclaims, ‘* Sal- 
vum sit, guod tungo!”—“ Safe be 
what I touch !*— exactly equivalent to 
the Trish ‘ God bless [or “* God save | 
the mark !” 

For the satisfaction of those, among. 
your readers,who have not an opportu- 
nity of consulting the original text of 
Petronius, I here transcribe the passage 
—‘‘ Mulierem, tamquam hoc loco, (sal- 
vu sit, quod tango ! ) mediam trajecit.” 

Let me add, with respect to the Irish 
superstition, that the touch, in those ca- 
ses, is deemed to possess equally malign 
influence, whether applied to the naked 
body itself, or to the garment covering 
the part: and the Roman idea seems 
to have been precisely the same ; as we 
can hardly presume that ‘T'rimalchio 
exposed his naked person ; since we do 
not find such circumstance mentioned 
by Petronius, who would not have fail- 
ed to notice it if it had taken place. 

Joun Carey. 
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PICTURE OF HOLLAND. 


The country is entirely flat, and so 
are the surrounding towns : but noth- 
ing can be more neat, more pretty, or 
more elegant than theze towns. They 
present to the eye, at a great distance, 
by their numerous canals, planted on 
each side with trees, the prospect of a 
great number of hamlets, united togeth- 
er; wesecem always in the country, 
and the hamlets appear as if they had 
been formed during the night by the 
wand of a fairy. 

The pubiic edifices and houses are 
built on the waters, which surround and 
divide the country ; these appear in the 
water like so many stationary vessels, 
without masts, the roofs of which seem 
to be the decks. They are slight, and 
have not cost much labour in erecting. 
‘They are washed every day, inside and 
out ; the outside, by means of engines 
—the inside, with spunges. The cor- 
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ridors, and stories are all inlaid with 
Dutch tiling; which give an air of 
newness to the most ancient buildings. 
The outside is varnished in all manner 
of colours, and the stairs are covered 
with matting, or strips of cloth. 

In Holland, the way of living is tem- 
perate and wholesome; a piece of beef, 
weighing about twenty pounds, serves 
all the weck, with a dish of excellent 
vegetables. This is the whole course. 
Those who call the Hoilanders cheese- 
eaters, have only been familiar with 
sailors and other sea-faring men. 

It isin vain thatthe Russians may 
tell a foreigner to be guarded against 
the effects of cold, or the Hollanders 
against the influence of their evening 
dews ; experience furnislies the best 
defence. Would you wish to preserve 
your health, always follow the regimen 
of the natives belonging to the country 
wherein you may sojourn ; when in 
Russia, during the winter, eat their su- 
gar-cakes, and drink the spirituous 
liquors they offer you before dinner ; 
in Holland,return home early,and when 
you go out, do not go till itis late. The 
vicissitudes of the atmosphere require 
little change in the clothing, from winter 
to summer, 

The roads, in several countries, are 
made with new half-baked bricks, just 
from the field ; they last, because they 
are well covered with sand, and no 
heavy carriages pass over them. Every 
thing is transported in boats, and _pro- 
visions are carried to their destined 
piace in wheelbarrows. 

Ho!land, watered on almost every 
side by the ocean, offers only extensive 
fields. There are no forests, and the 
only trees are those of the gardens, and 
of places near the towns. 

Besides the rivers, there are innume- 
rable canals, to facilitate parties of plea- 
sure, voyages, and the transporting of 
merchandize ; and the boatmen under- 
take to carry provisions and goods at a 
moderate price. A boat costs but little 
to keep it, and will contain more than 
eight cart-loads of merchandize. The 
public barks, with which the canals are 
covered, are drawn by horses, and de- 
part and arrive ata given hour. The 
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banks of the canals are almost all adon- 
ed with beautiful walks of elms, and 
linden trees, and intersected with hand- 
some houses, and gardens, finely culu- 
vated, with all sorts of trees and flow- 
ers ; and wherein are bred the most 
scarce and beautiful birds from Iodia. 
The roufe of the canal-boat is a lite 
kind of cabin, set apart for some parti- 
cular travellers. 

The time of frost and snow is the 
carnival of Holland; the canals and 
rivers are covered with skaters, both 
male and female. A villager carnes 
his provisions to market skating ; a fe- 
male villager does the same. 

It seems that, without the business of 
commerce, which draws the Hollanders 
together, there is no kind of society 
among them, so little do they frequent 
each other. The counotry-house of a 
wealthy individual, has the appearance 
ofa Prince’s palace. 

The coffee-houses are very simple ; 
there are no women seen presiding 12 
them ; there is no bar, no marble tables ; 
neither glasses, nor chandeliers, 

The carriages are built high, and are 
very light, because the country is sandy, 
and a heavy carriage would require sev- 
eral horses to drag it out of the deep 
ruts which the wheels would make. 

The quantity of diamonds worn by 
the ladies, the buckles, knives, scissors, 
chains of gold, rings on the fingers of 
the tradesmen’s wives, and even os 
those of female peasants, are proofs of 
the riches in the country. The women 
yet wear hanging to their sides, a kind 
of purse, similar to the ancient French 
Escarcelle, ornamented with a spring 
circlet, and hooks of silver. 

The young maidens, however weal- 
thy, do not marry so early as in France ; 
the fathers keeping close together as 
long as they possibly can, their tuns of 

old. 

The Dutch women are, in general, 
truly virtuous ; and there are few men 
prodigals or libertines, Interest, labour, 
the love of gain, and close application 
to business, with a natural taste for 
commerce, absorb every other passion. 

The women, as we have said before, 
are virtuous and modest, good house- 
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Wives—rather too economical ; they 
watch over their houses with the 
most incesant care, to see that they are 
kept in the utmost extreme of neatness. 
They love their boorish husbands, are 
beloved by them, have all the rule in 
domestic affairs, and are sovereigns in 
their own houses. 

Several women wear large rings of 
gold on the first finger and on the 
thumb of the right hand: the ring on 
the forefinger is a mark of their having 
gold enough ; and thaton the thumb, 
that they have abundance. 

The Dutch women are fair, but they 
are apt to stoop much ; they are hand- 
some, if we may allow a woman to be 
so who is enormously fat. Such as we 
see them painted by Rubens, such we 
actually behold them in their houses. 

‘The young women seldom marry till 
they are five-und-twenty. On the wed- 
ding-day, the bride receives a present, 
with part of her household furniture. 
The present is what is observed, as a 
custom, with the most opulent; the 
furniture is bestowed among the com- 
mon people, at the expense of the aunts, 
cousins, relations, and triends, who are 
present at the wedding, where there is 
always an equal number of each sex in- 
vited. 

There are very pretty children, few 
handsome men, and scarce any beauti- 
ful women, in Holland. If morals are 
not attended to more in Amsterdam 
than in Paris, it is not the case in other 
towns ; a public courtezan would not 
be allowed to remain in Saardam: at 
this place, the women wear short petti- 
coats, folded like fans, a corset, tight to 
the shape, and a straw hat; not even 
the shadow of a naked bust is to be 
seen at apy time in the year. They 
wear fine laces, rings on their fingers, 
earrings, their legs almost bare, and they 
stir up the dung with forks, like men : 
but one cause of the extreme neatness of 
the Dutch, is, that there are a far greater 
number of women than men-servants. 

The Hollanders take, regularly, four 
meals a day ; their coffee in the morn- 
ing, dine between one and two o'clock, 
drink tea at six, and sup at nine, Eco- 
nomical as is the Dutchman, he yet 
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loves a good table. The birth of a 
child, its christening, its weaning, all 
agreements, betrothings, weddings, ly- 
itigs-in, departing on a journey, and on 
return, are all subjects for feasting. 

The Westphalians in Holland, are 
what the Savoyards are in France. 
They are industrious, faithful, and par- 
simonious ; they live on bread and wa- 
ter, with a little of their own country 
bacon ; they are employed in all kinds 
of works, but in particular with the 
gathering in of the hay-harvest, which 
ia considerable in a country covered 
with fields and meadows. The women 
are attached to the country-houses, 
where they are employed in gardening. 

There are fewer thieves in Holland 
than in other parts of the world: and 
how could they possibly exercise the 
perilous trade of a highwayman, in a 
country cut out into ditches, canals, and 
rivers, and set thick, all over, with bar- 
riers % 

On Sunday, every man and woman 
is seen flocking to church ; ‘they never 
work on that day, neither do they buy, 
sell, negotiate, nor make any demand 
or payment ; and Sunday isa day of 
liberty to every debtor. 

The Dutch keep their dead unburied 
for a whole week ; they often wash the 
corpse with warm water, shave it, dress 
it, and expose it, for two or three days, 
to its nearest relatives and friends ; they 
place it in an oak coffin, lined with irou 
plates, the head placed ona cross-buar, 
which serves asa pillow : the coffin 1s 
nailed and screwed down. The wo- 
men are dressed in the habiliments suit- 
able to their sex, trimmed with black 
ribband ; the men are in night-gowns, 
witb wigs on their heads, and are buried 
with an expence proportionate to their 
means.— Translated from the French 
of Diderot’s Supplementary Work, just 
published. 

In alittle French town they late!y 
got up a sortof dramatic entertainment, 
in two acts, entitled, “ Adam and hrs 
family.” Atanother, where they play- 
ed “ The Death of Abel,” it was au- 
nounced to be acted “ rn the costuine 
of the times.” 
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MONUMENT TO DANTE. 

A subscription bas been opened at 
Florence, for a monument to be erected 
in honour of Dante. It 1s well known 
that the prince of Italian poets, when tn 
banishment, like Gibelin, was reduced 
to beg for a shelter and a morsel of 
bread in toreign countries. ‘The monu- 
ment will be erected in the church of 
Santa-Croce, the Pantheon of Tuscany. 


TRAGIC FALL. 

At Franconi Circus, Paris, Macheth 
and Othello are converted into Panto- 
mimes! 

“ To what base uses may we come at last.’”’ 


VENUS DE MEDIC!S. 


The admirers of antiquity and of the 
arts were lately gratified with a oovel 
kind of exhibition at Lansdowne house. 
The great attraction was the Venus de 
Medicis, which was, after lying under 
ground for nearly 2,000 years diacov- 
ered lately among the ruins of Pompeii. 
This is the original renowned statue, 
and pronounced such by Canova, who, 
when he first discovered it, was seized 
by such an extravagant fit of enthusi- 
asm, as induced common people to 
suppose that his intellects were disor- 
dered. It is considered as the finest 
specimen of that branch of the artin the 
known world. This beautiful object 
i3 represented as coming from the bath, 
and by candle light looks as white as 
snow; but by day the appearance is 
different ; it having acquired those pre- 
cious tints so highly prized by the lovers 
of tirtu, and which time only can 
bestow. Around the room were other 
statues, all very fine, and real antiqui- 
tics. 


INGREDIENT OF THE CIUELSEA GOUT=- 


M*DICINE, 


‘The efficacy of which has been ascertained by seve 
: . val who have used it 


Two poundsof honey clarified to one 
pound, flour of sulphur 2 ounces, cream 
of tartar 1 ounce, powder of guincum 
1 drachm,powder of rhubarb 2drachms, 


‘powder of ginger balf an ounce, and one 


nutmeg reduced to powder. The above 
to be mixed together, and a tea spoon- 
ful of the medicine dissolved in a glass 
of warm water to be taken every night. 
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POLAR EXPEDITION...WEW NATION. 

Since the above, [see p. 481} advices bave 
been recesved that the Isabella and the Alez- 
auder, discovery ships, are safely arrived, ia 
Brassa Sound, Lerwick, all wells nse:ther 
ship having lost a man, nor having a mas on 
the sick list. Captain Ross has com letely 
succeeded in exploring every part of né 
Bay, and, witi the exception of errom in the 
latitades and longitu es, of verifying the 
statements of that old and able navigator 
whose name it beans, and of avcertaining that 
no pissage exists hetween the Atlantic asd 
Pat tic Oveans through Davis’s Straits aud 
Baffin's Bay, the whote being found tobe 
surrounded by highland, extending to the 
north as far as lat. 77. 55. and long. 76. W. ; 
and in the 74th degree of tatitade, stretch- 
ing westward as far as 84. W. longitude 
They traced the same the whole way dows 
to the Cape Walsingham of Davis, which 
they ascertained to lie in lat. 66. and long. 
60. ; from thence they steered for Resolutioa 
Island, and then stood homeward. 
have made my carious observations 
discoverics, of which, perhaps, will set be 
cousidered as the least interesting, that ofa 
nation being foand to inhabit the Arctic re- 
gions, between the latitudes of 76. and 78. 
who thought that the world tothe south was 
allice; that generation had succeeded a 

neration of people who had never tasted 
the fruits of the eaith, bad vo idea of a Se- 
preme Be.ng, who vever had an enemy, and 
whose chiefs had hitherto supposed them- 
selves monarchs of the oniverse. There now 
only remains to be discovered the termina- 
tion, if it has one, of Middleton’s Repulse 
Bay, and a few degrees to the vorthwerd of 
it, to determine whether Greenland be aa 
island or joins America; and this might with 
the greatest ease be done from the northern- 
most station of the Hudson’s-bay Company 
in any oue season.” 

Another account states, that when the Isa- 
bella and Alexander reached lat. 763, they 
were unexpectedly opposed in their Nertbern 
progress by terra firma. Here they met 
with a new race of :squimaux, who, by their 
astonishment, appeared never to have seen 2 
ship before. At first they were mach afraid, 
and made signs for the vessels to fy away, 
thinking they were huge birds of prey that 
had descended froin the moon to destroy 
them. A few of the natives, however, were 
snon enticed on board, when they expressed 
their aw: and wonder by hugging the masts, 
and other extravagant manifestatons of im- 
ploration, as if to -uperior beings; at other 
times, on attentively surveying the ships, 
they laughed immoderately They were en- 
tirely unsntelligible to the Esquimaax whom 
Captain Ross took out with him, al 
they secm to be of the same origin, their phy- 
siognomy being similar, but of rathera dark- 
er comptexion---in their general appearance, 
language, and mutuners, approaching nearer 
to the natives of Kamtschatka, or the North- 
eastern extremity of Asia. Their mode of 
travelling ison sledges, drawo by dogs, and 
sone of them were seen in this way, goi 
Northward. They were in possession 
knives, which, it is conject » they orest 


‘have formed from the iron in its natural sgate, 


and which may, perhaps, atsome fatace pe- 
riod, become an object of commerce with tbe 
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patives of these hitherto anknowr regions. 
The weapons they used for billing the smal- 
ler species of whaics were the horns ef the 
gea horse or usicorn. 
RE-ANIMATION. 

_ The Gazette de Santé contains the follow- 
ing interesting suggestions to the Humane 
Society of Paris;-‘‘In general, death is 
proved only by symptoms of putrefaction 
—-relief should be administered in all cases 
of persons taken ina lifeless state out of wa- 
ter, of in a state of lethargy from avy other 
cause, until symptoms of putrefaction shall 
have appeared. In persons taken lifeless 
out of water shortly after submersion, the 
principle of life isnot always extinct, but 
only suspended asin casesof lethargy. It 

been proved by experiment, that several 
hoars’ sabmerion in water does not always 
cause death. The appearance of a red, vio- 
let, or black colour on the face, cold of the 
body, and stiffening of the limbs, are not de- 
Cisive symptoms of death.” 

MOREAU. 

On the spot where Moreau was mortally 
wounded, about a mile and a half. trom 
Dresden, the Emperor Alexander has erect- 
ed asimple but solid monument to his mem- 
ery. It consists of one large square stone of 
Saxon granite, on the top of which is a huge 
helmet of iron resting upon a sabre. On 
one side of the monument is an inscription in 
German, of which the following isa transla- 
tion-- Moreau, the Hero, fell by the side of 
Alexander, 2th August, 1813.” 

EXTRAORDINARY SOMNAMBULISM. 

On the 17th inst. John Hogarth, of Fire- 
bank, a young map, who for some time since 
has gone to Howgill school, arose from his 
bed fast asleep, and wenta distance of two 
and a balf miles before be awoke, when he 
found himself sitting in Howgill Chapel 
porch, adjoining the school! He afterwards 
went above a mile, toa friend’s house, to 
borrow some clothes, as his only covering 
was ashirt anda night-cap. He had not re- 
ceived any injury, though the air was frosty, 
excepting in his feet, which were bruised. 
The following day, on the road by which he 
went, were found his Greek Testament and 
Bible, which he had been reading the night 
before, according to custom; and a slate 
was also found at the school doer. It ap- 
pears that he had called to see a friend as usu- 
ai by the way, and on approaching the door, 
he said, ** What!are youin bed yet?’and 
being asked what he wanted, replied, “1 am 
going to school, sare,’aod marched off. 

SUFFOCATION. 

Several instances have lately occurred of 
the fatal effects of carbonic acid gas, upon 
aig who had inbaled that pernicicus air. 

e manner in which this gas operates, in 
causing suffocation, has not been distinctly 
ascertained $ bat it is generally supposed to 

reduce an instantaneous irritation of the 

rynx or wind-pipe, and, by shutting that 
ergag, to suspend the power of respiration. 
It is probable, however, that it has a more 
diffased influence over the system, and that 
its action, as a sedative, extends to the lungs, 
and evento the heart itself; as Bergman, 
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the celebrated Swedish chemist, ascertained, 
that animals deprived of life bythis sabtile 
poison, present ao signs of irritability the 
moment they become lifelesé,...a sufficient 
proof of its paralyzing influence over the 
nervous But in whatever manner it 
produces its deadly effects, the instances of 
these are so numerous, asto render it ex- 
tremely desirable to be acquainted with 
some method by which we may either check 
its operation, or counteract its destructive 
properties. Ifthe caustic alkalis, or dlaked 
vicklime, could readily be procured, solu- 
tions of these substances sprinkled into wells, 
cavities, vats, &c. containing carbonic gas, 
would speedily absorb the deleterious air, 
and thus prevent its destructive consequences 
Upon persons, who, not aware of their dan- 
ger, bad incantiously ventured into such pla- 
ces. But when accideots of this kind occur, 
these substances can seldom be obtained ei- 
ther quickly enough or in sufficient quantity 
to anewer the purpose in view, so that, in 
general, lite would be gone before we could 
avail ourselves of their chemical properties. 
In these circumstances we beg to suggest, 
that probabiy the must effectual remedy for 
the evil is to pony svater from a cammon 
watering-pan into thé place containing the 
noxious air. This will produce a two-fold 
effect: the water dispersed in drops will be 
in the most favourable circumstances for ab- 
sorbing the gas, while it carries down with it 
a large portion of pure air, upon the prin- 
ciple of the water-hlowing machine. The 
quantity of water necessary forthe p 
will not be so greatas to eudanger suffoca- 
tion by drowning ; and atany rate, the per- 
son exposed to it, would have a greater 
chance ef-sarviving, if he were completely 
immersed in water, than ifhe were to re- 
main the same length of time surrounded by 
anatmosphere ef carbonic acid gas. Nota 


moment should be lost in pousing in the wa-' 


ter, and ifno watering-pan is at hand, the 
water should he laved in expeditiously with 
the hand. To some of our readers it may be 
necessary to state, that the suffocating air 
extricated from fermenting liquors, and 
burning charccal, is the same as the air we 
have denominated carbonic acid gas. 
LAMB PLANT. 

The most extraordinary of the ceriosities 
of Little Tartary is, the Lamb of Muscovy, 
which grows between the two great rivers 
the Don andthe Wolga. This plaut is re- 
markable for possessing a great portion of 
the animal natare. It 1s for this reason it is 
called the Animal plant; as also Zoophytes, 
and, in the Rassian language, Bonarets.— 
The fruit is of the size of a gourd, or melon ; 
it has the figure of a sheep, all the limbs of 
which are discoverable. Itis fastened to 
the earth by the navel, upon a staik of two 
feet in length. It always leans towards the 
grass, and the plants that grow reund it, and 
changes its place as much asthe stump will 
suller.-When the fruit comes to maturity 
the stalk dies; it iscovered with hairy skiv, 
frizzled tike that of a lamb just lambed, and 
the skin serves 1t ae a furto defend it from 
the cold. It isfurther observed that this 
plant never dies till itoan nolonger find anv 

rass fo nowrshie The fruit yields a tare 
ike blood, when it is taken from the stalk - 
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and hasthe tacte of mutton. The wolf is as 
tund of this plant as of real mutton; and the 
Muascovites make ase of it, ia order to sur- 
prise those animals. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION TO FPEWALER. 

A young lady in France had the fatal ba- 
hit of cleaning her cars with pins; a trifht 
humour was the resait, which terminat 
lately in a cancer. The brass and quick- 
rilver ased in the preparation of pins may 
re accouat for this circumstance, and 
which reoder them so very pernicious to the 
teeth when used as tooth-picks. 

DEAFNESS CURED. 

Mr. Cortis bas commenced for the third 
season his interesting Course of Lectures on 
the Structure and Diseasesof the Ear. In 
the introductory part the Lectorer pointed 
out the vast advantage derived by a sole at- 
tention to one object; and in remarking the 
great improvements which of late years had 
taken place in medicine and surgery, be 
observed (hese improvements had not exten- 
ded to the Diseases of the Ear, as it had done 
to the other organs of sense ; hence there are 
more deaf persons in this country tban iv an 
other of the same population. He dwelt 
witb mach propriety on the great benefit de- 
rived from the establishment of the Royal 
Dispensary fur this class of diseases, and ta- 
stanced the issue of several foriorn cases; one 
of which we noticed of a boy born deaf and 
damb, who obtained the use of hearing and 
speech: besides this, he mentioned several 
other cases which were onder care, and 
where considerable progress had been made 3 
one of them, a deaf and dumb man, 28 yerrs 
of age, who is now enabled to bear soands 
distinctly. Itistoo general an opinion, be 
remarked, that all childrea who do not ac- 
quire their speech at a proper period ia 
consequence of deafness, are supposed to be 
born deaf and dumb: this occasiensa neglect 
of their situation, while the deatness is not 
organic, but merely temporary ; for it is well 
known, that at birth and a considerable 
time after, a viscid mucus fills the ear in the 
same manneras the meconium does the intes- 
tines; and until this original layer or deposi- 
tion is removed, the child appears perfectly 
deaf, and not unfrequently has ail the ap- 
pearance of idietism. The attention to this 
sabject opeus a wide field for investigation 
dnd improvement; and we think too much 
cncouragement cannot be given to an indi- 
vidual who has taken ap a line of practice 
hitherto neglected, with a zeal which is 
creditable ta his humanity and feclings, and 
with a success which speaks high for his tal- 
encand knowtedgee of the subject; for.it is 
lamvotable to see, by the last Report of the 
Deat and Dumb Institution in Scotland, that 
no lees than 801) persons are in this forlorn 
atate; and in England and Wales, calcula- 
ting by the proportion of population, it is 
elear there mast be near double tbat num- 
ber. 

CARRIAGER WITHOUT WORSES. 

Mr. Chartes Drats, who. according to the 
testimony of credible witnesses, had already, 
in July last, with one of the latest improved 
carriages, without horse, tovented by him, 
zone trom Manheim to the Swiss relay -house, 
and hack goin, a distance of fone bours 
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ourney by the posts, in ove short bour ; 
ik the ae machine, ascended the = 
hill from Gernsback to Baden, which geser- 
ally requires two hours, ip aboat an bre, 
aod convioced a number of amateurs, assem 
bled on the occasion, of the great sw fires 
of this very interesting species of carnage. 
The principle of the invention 1s taken from 
the art of skating, and consists in tne siauple 
idca of a seat upon wheels drivea forward by 
the fect acting upon the groead. The fere 
part ( vurhandene ausfishrnug )io perticatar, 
consists of a riding seat upon 2 dowble-shocd 
wheels ranning after cach other, so that they 
can go opon the footway», which, in semmer, 
are almost always . To preserve the 
balance, a little board covered and staffed. 
placed before, on which the arms are les, 
and io front of which is the little garding 
pole, which is beld in the hand to direct the 
route. These machines will aaswer 
well for couriers and other purposes, 
even for long journies; they do not weigh 
50 pounds, and can be had with travelling 

ckets, &c. in a very handsome aad darabie 

orm, for a mere trifle. 
JUVENILE CULPRITS. 

Since 18)4 down to the present time (Sept. 
1818), there have heen committed to New- 
gate 496 juvenile culprits, of whom only 14 
ever belonged to the National Schools. 


ANOTHER CRUSOE. 

The following curious accoont has bees 
taken from a Bombay paper :—‘“* Mr. Pow. 
ell, commander of the Queen Charlotte, im 
forms us ef the interesting circumstance of 
his having recovered from a rock, 21 miles 
N. W. of Nooaheevah (one of the Margee- 
sas,)a man that had been its solitary inhab- 
itant for nearly three years. His account 
stated that early 10 1814, he proceeded thith- 
er from Nooaheevah, with four others, ali of 
whom had left an American ship there, fer 
the purpose of procuring feathers that were 
in bigh estimation among the natives of Noos- 
heevah; but losing their boat on the rock, 
three of his companions ina short time pec- 
ished through famine, and procipally from 
thirst, as there was no water but what was 
supplied by rain. His fourth compantoa 
yg ashi lg him bata yey weeks; whea 

formed a resolution of att ti te 
swim, with the aid ofa jplintered travmeut 
that remained of their boat, to the island, in 
which effort he mast, no doubt, have ’ 
ed. They had originally taken fire with 
them from Nooaheevah, which he had al 
ways taken care to keep continually bern 
ing. The flesh and blood of wild birds were 
bis sole aliment: with the latter he queoch- 
ed his thirst in seasons of long droughts, and 
the skulls of his departed companion: were 
his only drinking vessels. The discovery 
made of him from the Qacen Chariotte was 
ees oe 3 the poles was known to 

e-olate and barren, a e A sige 
of a fire, as the vessel passed it on even- 
ing, attracted notice, and produced an en- 
quiry, which proved fortunate fur the for- 
lorn inhahitant of the rock, io procer 
ing his removal to Nooaheevah, whither Mr. 
Powell conveyed him, and left bim under 
the cure of Mr. Wilson, who had resided 
there for many years, and with whom the 
hermit had had a previous acquaintance.” 
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SALMON FISHERY. STGNOR BELZON!S, THE TRA 


A committee has been appointed, anda 
subscription entered into, for the laudable 
purpoce of preserving the broud of fish in the 
river Mersey. A fisherman of Runcorn was 
lately convicted, and paid the penalty of 101. 
for taking young salmon,and using unlawful 
nets, called mallingers, which, together with 
his boat, were forfeited.---The importance 
of protecting this fish frem  bhaeraateth des- 
truction is strongly marked by the singular 
fact in natural bistory, that, like the swallow, 
it returns each season to the self-eame spet to 
deposit itsspawn. This has been proved b 
Monsieur de la Lande, who fastened a sma 
piece of copper to the tails of some of them, 
and then set them at liberty, and found that 
they returned to the same place for three 
succeeding seasons, The rapid growth of 
this fish is astonishing, which appears from 
the testimony of a gentleman at Warrington. 
A salmon taken on the 7th of February then 
Weighed seven pounds and three quarters ; 
being marked with scissors on the back, fins, 
and tail, and tarned into the river, was again 
taken on the 17th of the following March, 
and was then found to weigh seventeen 
pounds and a half. 

STONE FROM THE MOON. 

At the village of Slobodka, in the govern- 
ment of Smolensko, there fell on the 29th of 
July, 1818, an aerolite, with sach violence 
from the air, thatit penetrated nine wers- 
choks ae into the ground. The stone 
weighed 71b. hasa rough surface, and through 
the dark browu mass that covers it glimmers 
the proper substance of stone itself, which is 
of a grey colour, and sprinkled with metal- 
lic sparkles, 

THE RHINOCEROS. 

Tt has been questioned if a musket-ball 
would penetrate the hide ofa rhinoceros. An 
epportunity lately occurred of making the 
experiment on the carcass of an old an:mal 
of uncommon size, which had been killed 
pear Givalpara, on the border of the wild 
theta of Asam, a spot where rhinoceroses 
abound. After repeated trials the boilet 
was found always to fly off, for the skin be- 
ing very thick and extremely loose, it was 
constantly by that means put ont of its course. 

fo that part of the country there are many 
rhinceroses, and elephant: in vast nambers. 
So numerous a flock was seen crossing the 
Burhampute River, at a breadth of two miles, 
that the channel seemed fall; nor was the 
end of the line perceptible, although they 
had been some time passing. boat, going 
down the river, was obliged to put about, as 
it wasimpossible to get by them; and it was a 
considerable time before the line had left 
the jungies of the eastern side, whilst the 
jungles on the western side prevented their 
course being traced by the eye. 

The people of the country say, that the 

ipoceros is much an overmatch for the ele- 
phant; as the former being very nimble, 
Fels round the elephant, makes bis attack in 
the same manner as the wild boar, and rips 
up the belly of his antagonist. 

FORGERY. 

The namber of persons executed for For- 

gery in in England from 1790 to 9618, is 146. 


VELLER. 

Died at Cairo, Signor Belzoni, an Italian 
antiquary, who, by his recent discoveries 
among the ruins of Egyptian grandeur, has 
enricbed the British Museam with several 
valuable relics. The name of this gentleman 
is favourably known to every man ef taste 
and science in Europe. He had been for 
some years incessantly aed indefati 
employed in Egypt, in connexion with Mr. 
Salt, the enlightened British consul, in tra- 
cing the monuments of antiquity, in which 
his efforts bave been attended with the most 
brilliant success. He had laid open the front 
of the great sphynx, and made many interest- 
ing and surprising discoveries. ith a sa- 
gacity and perseverance seldom equalied, he 
opeoed the great temple at Ipsambul, which 
was covered with sand to the depth of fifty 
feet. At Thebes he made many surpri- 
sing discoveries, and thence brought away 


the nificent head of the statae of Mem- 


non, which is now deposited in the British 
Museum. His surprising discoveries of the 
Egyptian catacombs, in one of which he dis- 
covered av exgaisitely beautifal sarcopha- 
ens of alabaster, vine feet five inches long, 
y three feet nine inches wide, sounding like 
a bell, and transparent as glass, and orna- 
mented with hieroglyphics and figures in in- 
lio. The most extraordinary, however, of 

- Belzoni’s labours, and that which most 
displays his sagacity and firmness, and the 
euiianaia of his character, is the opening of 
the second pyramid of Ghiza, known by the 
name of Cephrenes’ pyramid. Herodotus 
was informed that this pyramid had no sub- 
terraneous chamberkand his information be- 
ing found in latter ages to be generally cor- 
rect, may be supposed to have operated in 
preventing that curiosity which prompted 
the opening of the great pyramid of Cheops. 
M. Belzoni, bowever, perceived certain in- 
dications of sufficient weight to induce him 
to make the attempt. 

THE ALGERINES. 

De Witt, the Dutch statesman and politi- 
cal writer, says, in bis book called “ the In- 
terests of Holland,”’-—-“ that, although the 
Dutch ships loaded to the Mediterranean 
should be well guarded by convoys against 
the Barbary pirates, yet it would by no 
means be proper to free that sea of thor 

iratcs ; hecause (says he) we should hereby 
e put apon the same footing with the East- 
landers, English, Spaniards, and Italians 
therefore it 1s best to leave that thorn in the 
sides of those nations, whcreby they will be 
distressed in that trade; while we, by our 
convoys, engross all the Furopean traffic and 
navigation to Holland.”’-—(Sce Macpher- 
son's Commerce, vol. 2, page eg 
This was in 1557, and Kine ames 6. fe 
his turn, encouraged the Algerines against 
the Dutch, and allowed them shelter in the 


British ports, and to sell their prizes ; so that 


in six months the Dutch lost 
chantmen. 
The Algerines, it would appear, have not, 
therefore, been alose to blame; bet, sup- 
ing, as is likely, that there has always 
that sort of connivance which De Witt 
recommends, surely the end might have 
been attained without dragging the peovle 
taken to slavery. It is°even plain the 


irty rich mer- 
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connivi er, or powers, might have 
stipeinted for the freedom of all captives as 
the price of ther connivance; but ne, the 
hard-hearted mercantile men only thought 
of the interests of trade, and forgot those ef 
homanity. This culd calculating participa- 
tion in the trade is mere calpable in Euro- 
peans who, in their own persons, are wery 
tenacious of their liberty and rights, than in 
the Africans who, from ignorance, habit, re- 
ligion, and education, are insensible of the 
extent of their criminalities. 


RELIGIOUS POOLERY. 


ECCLUBIASTICAL RECOMMENDATION OF PUN- 
ISHWENT, EX-CATHFDRA. 

The following proof that the Charch of 
Rome is the same now as ever she was—-and 
that her members retain the same implacable 
spirit, appears in the Calcutta Gazette of 

an. 1, 1818. 

When the new Governor, General Luiz de 
Rego, had with his victorious army, entered 
Pernambuco 3; his wite, who accompanied 
him, and who, having a particular devotion 
to the Holy Virg:n, bad fervently praved her 
for the success of the expedition, and firml 
believed it was due to her assistance, vrevaile 
ed upon him to otter a solemn thank<giving to 
the heavenly protectress. A statue of the 
Virgin Mary, known in the city ander the 
name of * Our Lady of Glory,” was selected 
for the purpose, and placed on a magniticent 
altar, erected in an open ficld to admit a 
greater concourse of people. On the ap- 
pointed day the Governor, bis lady, and all 
the military and civil officers, sat on both 
sides of the statue, and ina pulpit opposite 
to itappeared a Franciscan Friar, chosen by 
the Governess to preach on the occasion. 


Original Poetry. 
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The monk, who had a deal more zeal 

than sense, and who knew that the Govered 

had signalized himself wn Po and @ 

Spain against the commen invader, tous be 
his oration :--- 

** Holy Virgin, Mother of God, ft ak whe 
iaspired to owr noble Governer berasc 
courage he displayed agaiast a host of Freuch 
infidels on such a day at such a piace (cue 


merating one after another, all the occasiom 
ia which the services of the Governor had 
been c icuous) you, whe kave lately in- 


spired to him the effective means by which 
he hascrushed an infameus rebellice, why de 
you nut iaspire bim now, how he is to weal 
the arch traitors of this abominable erty? 
Bet yourself, most illustrioes Generat aad 
Governer, why do you net call ber @ 
inspire you? Perhaps you de aet Seow bee 
to address hee, I will de st for yoe.”’ 

As he finished these words, the preacher 
jemped out of the pulpit aad went w te 
statec. After remaining a few mivetes, 
parently in close cenaversatioa with it, 
returned to the ad 1 and said, * New, 
on the part of the y Virgio, Mother of 
God, I will tell you what yos are todo. Let 
asmany gibbets be planted in this Seid 
as there are male inbabitarmts im the 
place; ict all the villains be to 
them by their necks, and let all the fexnaies 
be whipped by your soldiers.”’ 


The Governor could hold oat no longer, 
and withdrew for fear of scandalizing the 
congregation by a 6t of laughter waich 1¢ was 
impossible for him to refrain. ‘“* Is it se, De 
ble Governor? (cried the mook) you go 
away,and will not listen to my admonitions? 
Well, lL go away myself. I bave done my 
duty, and I leave the devil to do the rest.” 


> 


POETRY. 


—_———iie— 
From the London Monthly Magazines, 


LINES, 


Written ina Blank Leaf of Lord Byron's 
Bride of Abydos. 
KON ss shoe the land, where the hardy green 
thistle, 
The red-blooming heath and the harebell abound ; 

Where oft o'er the mountains the shepherd’s shrill 

whistle 
Is heard in the gloaming so sweetly to sound ?— 

Know'st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 

Where the pine of the forcst for ages hath stood ; 

Where the cagle comes forth on the wings of the 
etorin, 

And ber young ones are rocked on the high Cairn- 
germ ?— 

Know'st thou the land, where the cold Celtic wave 

Encircles the hills which its blue waters Jave; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 

And their spirits are light, as their actions are free? 

*Tie the land of thy sires ]—‘tie the land of thy youth, 

Where res thy young heart clow'd with bonour and 
Guth ; = 

Where the wild fire of genius first caught thy young 


suul, 
And thy fectand thy faney reamn’d free from contrul! 
Then why docs that fancy sail dwell onaciime 
Where Love leads to Mrdne<s,and Madness to Crime 5 
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Where courage itself is move savege than brave ;— 
Where man is a despet—and women a slave” 
Tho’ soft are the breezes, and sweet the perfermr. 
And fair are the “ gardens of Gu!” in therr bleor ; 
Can the odors they seatter—the roecs they bear 
Speak peace to the heart of suspicion and fezr? 
Ah, no! ‘tis the magic that glows in thy strain, 
Gives life to the action, and soul te the scene ! 
And the deeds which they do, and the tales which 
they tell, 
Enchant us alone by the power ef thy spell! 

And is there no charm in thine own native carth? 
Does po talisman rest on the place of thy birth ? 
Are the daughters of Albion less werthy thy care, 
Less soft than Zulcika~les bright than Guinere ’ 
Are her sons Jess renowned, or her warriors less brave 
Than the slaves of a prince—who himecif is a slave? 

Then strike thy wild lyre—let it swell with the 

strain, 
Let the mighty in arms live, and conquer agauin ; 
Their past deeds of valeur thy Iays shalt rebearce 5. 
And the fame of thy country revive in thy verse. 
The proud wreath of vict’ry round heroes may twinr, 
*Tis the Poet who crowns them with henoury divine! 
And thy laurels, Pelides, had sunk in the tomb, © 
Had the Bard Tot preserv’d them,amortal in bloom ! 
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STANZAS. 


My days are passed away a3 the rwift ships. 


ES !..dark is the storm-beaten Mariner's way 
As o'er the blue bosom of Ocean he glides, 

But darker the tempest of life's fleeting day, 
And colder the storm that hangs over its tides, 


Poor wand>rer! thy rest is the rest ofthe grave; 
No hour shall thy dawning of pleasure restore, 

Wor the beam that at morning illumin’d the wave, 
Mow sinks into darkness, and lights thee no more. 


And thus shal! the Soul that is bound to the world, 
And drinks the bright draught of its pleasures 
awhile, 
At eve be afar on its dark waters hurled, 
‘The slave of ite fondness, betrayed by its smile ! 


Yet how ean the bosom unheeding resign 
The hopes it has cherished, the joys it has known, 
Should no beam from on high, with effulgence 
divine, 
Shed its light on the path where we wander alone ? 
© Thou ! who with goodness increasing, divine, 
Dost calm the rude waves of the merciless sea, 
Miay this beeora, whatever its trials, be chine, 
And, where’er it shall wander, be fixed upon 
Thee! W. S. 


SKETCHFS TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


CONCLUSION. 
O heavens! is’t possible a young mnid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine in love : and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 
At his head a grass-greem turf, 


At his heels a stone, Hamlet. 


S midnight. Eyeless Darkness like a blind 

And haggard witch,with power to loose and bind 
The spirits of the elements at will, . 
Dreews her foul cloak across the stars, until 
‘Those Demons she invoked to vex the waves 
Have dived and hid them in their ocean-caves: 
And they are fled—though still the mighty heart 
Of Nature throbs: and now that hag doth start 
(Her swarth cheek tarnine pale in bitter spite) 
For thro’ ber brow she feels the cold moonlight 
Shoot like a pain, as om a western hill 
The setting Planet of the night stood still, 
Jast parted from a cloud: no more the blast 
Wailed, like a naked spirit rashing past 
As tho’ it sought a resting place in vain :— 
‘The storm is lull’d : and yet, it is a pain 
To tell what wreck and ruin etrew'd the shore— 
Each wave its freight of death or damage bore ? 
Herve, stain‘d and torn, a reyal flag was cast ; 
There laya broken beim, a shatter’d mast ; 
And oh, the saddest relic of the storm, 
Yon wavo conveys a seaman’s lifeless form ! 
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*Tis morn—the waning mists with shadowy sweep 
Draw their cold curtains slowly from the deep: 
*Tis morn—but giadness comes not with her ray : 
The bright and breathing scene of yesterday 

Is gone, as if that swift-consuming wing 

Had brush’d the decp which smote Assyria’s king, 
And left his Host, like sear leaves, withering ! 

The sea swells full, but smooth—to Passion’s thrill, 
Tho’ spent her tempest, heaves the young heart still: 
A bleakness slumbers o’er it—here and tere 
Some desolate huli, forsaken im despair, 

Drives idly, like a friendiess outcast thing 

Which still survives the worid’s abandoning : 
Where are her sails—her serried tiers’ display— 
Her helm—her wide flag’s emblemn’d blazonry— 
Her crew of ficry spirit-—where are they ? 


Far scattered groups, dejected, hurried, tread 

The beach in silence, where the shipwreck'd dead 

Lie stiff & strain’d : among them(humbiing thought!) 

They seek their friends—yet shrink from what they 
sought, 

As on some corse the eye, recoiling, fell— 

Though livid, sewoln—but recognized too well! 

Apart, disturbed in spirit, breathless, pale— 

Her unbound tresses floating on the gale— 

A Maiden hastened on :—across her way, 

As tho’ he slept, a lifeless sailor lay : 

She paused, and gazed a moment—shuddcred, sank 

Beside that victim on the wave-washed bank— 

Bent shivering lips to press his haggard cheek, 

But started backward with a loathing shriek ! 

Fond wretch! thy halt-3¥irted eyes discover 

The cold and bloodicss aspect of the Lover ! 


Their tale is brief. The youth was one of those 
Who spurn the thought of safety or repose 

Whilst Peril stalks the deep: wheretdlbpiieplayed, 
The flag which sues for succour has their aid— 
The foeman’s or the friend's ;—no pausing then 

To question whe implore them—they are men ! 

A noble race—and, tho’ unfamed, unknown, 

A race that England shoul be proud to own ! 

He, with a few as generously brave, 

Had heard the death-wail rising from the wave, 
And in an ill-starred moment sought to save. 

The life-boat reached the foundering ship—her crew 
With greedy haste secured the rope it threw ; 

And, in the wild avidity for hfe, 

Rushed reeling in: alas, that fatal strife 

But seal’d their doom ! the flashing billows roar 
Above their heads—one pang—they strove no more! 
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He did not Jove unloved ; for she who prest 

That clay-cold hand so madly to her breast, 

Believed his vows: and but for Fortune's seorn 

Young Love bad smiled on this their bridal morn : 

But oh, his years are few who hath not felt 

That, while we grasp, the-rainbow bliss will mc!<; 

That hopes, like clouds which gleam across the 
moon, ? . 

Soon pass away, and lose their ight as soon ! 

The weltering mass she folds, but yesternight 

Heaved warm with life—his rayless eye was bright : . 

And she whose cheek the rose of rapture spread, 

Raves nowa maniac~-widow'd, yet unwed : 

And reckless wanderings take the place of woe— 


- She fancies joys thas glow not, nor can glow ; 
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Breathes in a visionary world, and weaves 

A web of bliss—scaree faleer than deceives 

The reasoning heart : oft sing: and weeps ; aad now 

Entwines a sea-weed garland for ber brow, 

And says it isa marriage wreath. Meaowlulc 

Her calm vague look will dawn into a smile, 

As something met her eye none else should sce : 

Bhe folds her hands, and bends imploringty 

Tou suc its stay ;—-with wilder gesture turns, 

And clasps her bead,and cries— It burns,it burns :" 

Then shakes asif hes beart wereice. - - 

Not long 

‘The eoul, the frame, could brook such batter wrong ; 

Beside her lover's that distracted head 

Rests cold and calin—the grave their bridal bed. 
Eustace. 
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SONG OF THE ZEPHYRSZ 


°ER the lofty swelling mountain 
O'er the dancing suinmer fountain-— 
By the tewering forest waving— 
By the brook, the willows laving, 
Wafting od’ rous airs along, ? 
We pour the mellowebreathing song. —— 


Little wanton, winged rovers, 

Oft we tend the waiks of lovers; 
Witness thoughts with passion glowing, 
Souls—with tenderness o'erflowing, 
Vows—that fainting on the tongue, 
Mingle with our breezy song. 


Of we fan the Game that 

O'er the maiden's beck finches H 
Softly to her swain revealing 

All the luxury of fecling, 

In her bosoin—though s0 strong— 
Gentile as our airy sung. 


Ny 


Oft we in our sportive daty 

Kiss the dimpling cheek of beauty, 
And on soft etherial winglets 
Wanton in her sunny ringlets— 
Breathing, as we dance along, 
Liquid notes of rupt’rous song. 


When Care’s ever-rising bubble 

Clouds the wanderer’s suul with trouble, 
We—sweet Pleasure’s viewless minions— 
Fan his brow with balmy pinions, 
Chasing sorrow's shadcs along, 

With our spirit-southing song. 


While the eweets of eve diffusing, 
Oft we meet the poet musing, 
Mark his eye sublimely glancing, 
With erratic thought entrancing, 
Catching inspiration strong, 
From our soul-enchanting song. 


Oft we waft the pious whispers » 
Of the saint's low-breathing vespcrs, : 
Sighs of ieve, and tears of sorrow, 14) 
For our sweetest strains we borrow, 

Bearing o@ our wings along, 

All the ecstasy of song. 


Headington, 1818. J. L. W. 
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SONG OF THE OCEAN SPIRITS. 


rROM where the young East 
Of the rosy breast, 

Flings open ber gates to the God of day, 
To the couch of his rest 
In the crimson west 

We Genii of Ocean extend our sway, 

O'er the far-flashing ude 
That's rolling wide, 

And frantickly foaming, so free and wild, 
Our power can assuage 
The whir) pool's rage, 

Or sink the dread recf by Danger piled. 
Where the sun's chasten'd blaze 
Darts emerald rays 

To the fathomicss depths of the oceam ware ; 
We band our green hair 
With the gem most rare, 

Or softly reclinc in the coral eave. 


Or when Hesper is bright 
On the brow of night, 
And sheds her mild beam thro’ the darkling giecm ; 
We weave the soft song, 
The still shore along, 
Or dance round a true lover's watery tomb. 


When zephyrs repose, 
And their winglets close, 
While o'er the wide surface deep stillness reigns ; 
We invigply rise 
Unto mortal cyes, 
And warble the mellow ocean strains, 


Then lightly around 
To the silver sound, 


hl 


‘The mermaids in dance the long hours employ, 


While loveliness speaks . 
In their dimpling ckeeks, 

Impressed by the finger of jocund joy. 
When our mystical rites, 
On moonlight nights, 

Call forth the deep voice of the chorded shell, 
We in choruses strong 
Chant the sacred song, 

The watery Deity's power to tell. 


The old hoary god, 
Who controls the flood, 
There's nought can withstand his power and might; 
Save Olympian Jove, 
Who rolls above 
The thunder-ciad terrors of tenfold night. 


When tempests invade— 
Wrapt in awful shade— 
Itumin'd alone by the lightning’s glare ; 
All peaceful and calm, 
And secure from harm, 
Are our diamond palaces rising fair. 
And often we weep, 
As the pcrilous deep, 
The marincr hero closes o’er ; 
Then laying the brave 


In 4 Jasper grave, 
On night's silent breezes his requiem pou - 
Headington, 1818. UM 
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